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INTRODUCTORY   SKETCH. 


I  purpose  to  analyze  and  describe  the  work  and  its  re- 
sults of  one  who,  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  has  iinpressed 
his  own  conceptions  upon  the  jurisprudence  of  the  coun- 
try— as  much  so,  perhaps,  a.s  any  living  jurist  of  America. 
To  those  who  are  informed  as  to  the  extent  and  variety 
of  liis  official  labors,  this  will  not  appear  an  extravagant 
opinion;  and  its  correctness  will  be  demonstrated  by  the 
facts  which  I  shall  produce. 

Tlie  subject  of  this  memoir  belongs  to  a  remarkable 
family— a  family  which  well  illustrates  the  effects  of 
American  civilization  and  institutions  working  upon  the 
best  Xew  En«rland  character.  Comnienc^ini?  their  careers 
with  no  advantages  except  the  early  training  of  God- 
fearing parents^  and  the  education  afforded  by  the  coun- 
try a^iademy  and  college^  the  living  members  of  the 
family,  consistinsr  of  the  brothers  David  Dudley  Field, 
Cyrus  West  Field,  Stephen  ^(►hnson  Field,  and  Henry 
Martyn  Field;  have  all  risen  to  distinction.  Of  the  first 
two  named  brothers  the  reputation  is  world-wide;  in  fact, 
David  l^udley  Field  and  Cyrus  W.  Field  are  even  better 
known  and  more  honored  throughout  Kurope  than  in  their 
own  country.  If  the  fourth  brother  has  attained  to  a  less 
extensive  fame,  it  is  because  as  a  clergyman  he  has  confined 
his  activities  to  an  American  church,  within  which  be  has 


a  higli  position  and  has  long  wioldcci  a  powerful  influt^nco 
as  the  editor  of  one  of  the  leading  religious  papers  of  the 
country.  Of  David  Dudley  Field  and  Cyrus  W.  Field  it 
is  unnecessary  to  speak.  The  former,  by  his  reforming 
measures  in  the  systems  of  procedure  in  the  courts,  lias  rev- 
olutionized the  modes  of  administering  justice,  and  placed 
them  upon  a  foundation  of  simplicity  and  truth  in  all  those 
nations  and  regions  of  the  world  where  the  English  common 
law  has  been  adopted.  The  hitter,  by  his  far-seeing  sagacity, 
untiring  energy,  and  deep  enthusiasm,  has  been  the  leader 
in  accomplishing  that  triumph  of  science  and  commerce 
combined  by  which  all  parts  of  the  world  are  unite<l,  time 
and  space  are  annihilated,  nations  are  made  one,  and  the 
vast  world-wide  movements  and  transactions  of  business, 
trade,  and  commerce  are  controlled.  The  work  of  the 
third  brother,  who  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  has  l>een 
restricted  to  the  legislation  and  jurisprudence  of  his  own 
country,  but  in  some  respects  it  is  equal  in  importance  and 
variety  to  that  accomplished  by  either  of  his  brothers. 

Stephen  Johnson  Field  was  born  in  Haddam,  (Connecti- 
cut, on  the  4th  of  November,  181g.  His  grandfatheis  on 
both  his  paternal  and  maternal  sides  served  as  officers  in 
the  Revolutionarv  War,  and  were  descended  from  a  Puri- 
tan  stock,  their  ancestors  being  among  the  earliest  settleiv 
of  Xew  Kngland.  In  1819,  when  he  was  about  three  years 
old,  his  father,  who  was  a  C-onii^rej^ational  clero^vmaii, 
removed  to  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  and  Stephen's 
childhood  and  earlv  vouth  were  there  passe<l  in  what  has 
become  one  of  the  most  famous  and  classic  spots  of  Xew 
Kngland.  At  the  age  of  tliiiteen,  a  step  wius  taken  by 
him  which  undoubtedly  produced  a  deep  and  busting  im- 
pression upon  his  intellectual  an<l  moral  character,  al- 
though its  effects  upon  his  external  life  were  tem[>orary 
and  trifling.  In  1829  an  elder  sister  married  the  Rev.  Ju- 
siah  Brewer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brewer,  acting  under  the 
auspices  of  The  Ladies'  Greek  Association  in  Xew  Haven, 
soon   afterwards  sailed  for  the  Levant,  witli  the  intention 
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of  establiHliins:  schools  in  Greece  tor  the  education  of  fe- 
males.  They  invited  Stephen  to  accompany  them.  His 
brother,  David  Dudley,  who  as  the  eldest  of  the  family 
took  a  deep  and  active  interest  in  promotinj^  the  welfare 
of  the  younger  membera,  advised  his  going  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  the  Oriental  languages,  thinking  that 
he  could  thereby  qualify  himself  for  a  professorship  of 
Oriental  languages  and  literature  in  an  American  Uni- 
vei'sity.  With  this  design  he  accompanied  his  sister 
and  brother-in-law.  They  sailed  l')ecember  10th,  1829, 
and  arrived  at  Smyrna,  February  5,  1830.  Mr.  Brewer 
there  changed  his  original  plan  and  established  a  school  at 
Smyrna.  Stepheti  remained  in  the  Levant  two  and  a  half 
years.  In  addition  to  the  time  spent  in  Smyrna  he  visited 
many  of  the  islanHs  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  and  fa- 
mous cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  passed  one  winter  in 
Athens  in  the  family  of  the  Rev.  John  Hill,  the  well- 
known  American  missionary  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill  had  been  on  a  visit  to  Smyrna,  and  Mr. 
Hill  being  detained  by  some  mattei's  of  business,  Mi*s.  Hill 
returned  to  Athens  without  him.  Stephen  accompanied 
her  as  her  escort  and  remained  at  Athens  until  Mr.  Hill's 
return.  During  this  residence  in  the  East,  Stephen  learned 
the  modern  Greek  so  that  he  was  ai)le  to  write  an<l  to 
speak  it  with  ease,  and  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the 
French,  Italian,  and  Turkish.  But  the  most  important  and 
lasting  result  of  the  time  thus  spent  in  the  Eiist  during 
the  plastic  period  of  his  youth,  was  a  moral  one;  and  the 
lesson  which  he  there  learned  was  that  of  religious  tol-^ 
eration.  He  had  been  brought  up  as  a  boy  in  the  strict- 
est tenets  of  Calvinism.  As  he  says  of  liimself,  "he  had 
been  taught  to  believe  that  the  Xew  England  Puritans 
possessed  about  all  the  good  there  wiis  in  the  religious 
world,"  and  to  look  with  distrust  upon  all  the  great  his- 
torical churches  which  they,  with  one  sweeping  condem- 
nation, called  Nominal  Christians.  Durinir  his  Eastern  life 
he  was  thrown  into  close  contact  with  Roman  Catholics, 
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members  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  Armenians,  as  well 
as  with  Mahometans  ;  he  saw  examples  of  faith,  devotion, 
piety,  and  virtue  among  them  all,  and  was  profoundly 
impressed  by  them.  Indeed,  his  views  underwent  an  en- 
tire revolution;  and  there  wius  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
broad  tolerance  which  has  ever  since  been  a  distinguish- 
ing element  of  his  character.* 

He  returned  to  the  United  States  during  the  winter  of 
1832-3;  entered  ^Vjjliams  College  in  the  fall  of  1833,  and 
was  graduated  in  1837,  having  obtained  the  highest  honoi*s 
of  his  class — the  Greek  oration  at  the  Junior  Exhibition, 
and  the  valedictory  oration  at  the  Commencement,  lie 
entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law  during  theSpring  of  1838, 
in  the  office  of  his  brother,  David  Dudley,  in  New  York 
City,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1841.  A  portion  of 
this  interval  he  spent  in  Albany,  giving  instruction  to 
classes  of  the  Albany  Female  Academy,  and  pui»suing  his 

*  Stephen  was  Id  Smyrna  when  the  (Ireadod  plaf^ue  viMted  the  city  in  the  Hprint; 
of  1831.  Every  one  then  Rvoide<l  hin  neiKhhtor  us  if  contagion  would  follow  the  slight- 
est touch.  Saytia  writer  describing  the  soenen:  "  If  two  men  met  in  thentrcet,  cmoM 
drew  away  from  the  other,  an  if  contaot  were  death.  Sometimes  they  hugged  the 
wallH  of  the  hou^^es,  with  canen  in  their  hands  ready  to  ntrike  down  any  one  who 
should  approach.  All  papers  and  letters  coming  through  the  mnils  wore 
smoked  and  dipped  in  vinegar  bc'foro  they  were  <lelivered,  lest  they  inight  conjrau- 
nicate  infection.  Even  vegetables  were  paf*sed  through  water  lM»fore  they  were 
taken  from  the  hands  of  the  seller.  Terrible  tales  were  told  of  scones  when  guests 
were  carried  away  dead  from  the  table,  and  servants  dropped  down  while  waiting 
upon  it  On  every  countenance  was  depleted  an  expression  «»f  terror."  Mr.  BjH'wer 
remained  in  the  city  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  then  left  with  his  fannly  in  a 
ressel. 

In'  the  Fall  of  the  same  year  Smyrna  was  visited  with  the  Asiatic  oliolera.  Hun- 
dreds died  every  day  from  its  attai'ks.  and  thousands  left  the  city  and  camped  in  the 
fields.  Mr.  Brewer  gave  his  time  to  adnjlnist<^ring  to  the  sick  and  dying.  With  his 
pockets  filled  with  medicines  he  went  through  th<^  lanes  nnd  alleys  of  the  (>ity  on 
his  errand  of  mercy.  Stephen,  with  his  pockets  tilled  in  the  same  wny.  ncconipa- 
nietl  him  in  all  his  rounds.  C<»mmodope  J.  K.  DeKay.  in  a  work  entitled  "Tnrk«'y 
in  '31  and  '32,*'  thus  s{)eaks  of  the  heroic  devotion  of  Mr.  Brewer  in  those  terrible 
scenes,  as  follows: 

"  The  ett'orts  of  the  physicians  at  Smyrna  during  the  fearful  season  of  <;holera. 
were  nobly  seconded  by  many  of  the  foreign  missionaries.  Among  these  1  heard 
the  labors  of  Mr.  Brewer  everywhere  spoken  of  in  t^^nus  of  ndminition.  Furnished 
with  all  the  requisite  remedies,  he  scoured  every  lane  anti  alley,  proclaiming  his 
iMMievolent  Intentions,  and  distributing  even  food  to  the  needy.  Let  hist«»ry.  when 
it  repeats  the  story  of  the  good  Bishop  of  Marseilles — who,  after  all,  was  merely  a 
soldier  at  his  post— also  record  the  benevolence  and  the  proud  contempt  of  danger 
and  of  death  cvlqced  by  aq  Americaq  stranger  within  tlje  pestilential  walls  of 
Smyrna." 
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stiuHes  in  tlie  nftioc  of  John  Van  linren.thon  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  State,  and  at  the  summit  of  his  brilliant - 
l)Qt  disappointing  career.  On  being  admitted  to  the  Bar, 
he  was  taken  into  partneivhip  by  his  brother  in  Xew 
York  City,  which  continued  until  the  year  1848.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  again  at  its 
close,  his  brother  advised  him  to  remove  to  California, 
making  generous  ofiers  of  pecuniary  means  for  invest- 
ment in  the  purchase  of  land,  but  Stephen  had  a  strong 
desire  to  visit  Europe,  and  declined  the  proposal.  lie 
sailed  for  Europe  in  June,  1848,  with  the  design  of  making 
an  extensive  tour.  While  in  Paris,  the  following  winter, 
he  read  the  annual  message  of  President  Polk  to  Congress, 
which  officially  announced  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia. He  then  felt  some  regrets  that  he  had  not  acted 
upon  the  advice  of  his  brother,  but  nevertheless  concluded 
to  visit  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Europe  before  return- 
ing. He  did  so,  and  returned  to  Xew  York  in  the  Fall  of 
1849,  arriving  on  the  1st  of  October.  Soon  afterwards  he^ 
left  for  California. 

As  I  do  not  intend  to  write  a  life  of  Judge  Field,  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  describe  the  incidents  and  adventures  of 
his  California  career.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the 
most  important  events,  so  a^  to  exhibit  the  more  clearly 
his  public  and  official  labors,  and  to  fix  the 'date  of  the 
successive  steps  which  he  took  until  lie  reached  his  present 
high  position  a.s  a  member  of  the  Suj)renie  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

He  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  the  28th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1849,  with  hardly  any  funds,  and  with  no  resources 
except  untiring  energy  and  capacity  for  work,  great  in- 
tellectual ability,  natural  and  cultivated,  the  well-laid 
foundation  of  legal  learning,  arid  the  high  hopes  of  open- 
ing manhood.  In  January,  1850,  he  removed  to  a  settle- 
ment just  commenced  which  became  the  important  inland 
city  of  Marysville.  Here  he  established  himself,  and  the 
place  continued  to  be  liis  home  during  the  whole  of  his 
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professional  life  in  California,  until  1857.  He  wiis  at  once 
elected  the  first  alcalde  of  the  new  town,  and  held  the 
office  until  the  organization  of  the  State  government,  and 
the  introduction  of  American  institutions.  In  the  Fall  of 
1850,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  the  pop- 
ular branch  of  the  State  Legislature,  from  the  county  in 
which  Marysville  was  situated.  Tliis  Legislature  com- 
menced its  session  on  the  first  Monday  of  January,  1851, 
and  he  was  confessedly  the  leading  and  most  efficient  mem- 
ber of  the  body;  many  of  its  most  important  and  perma- 
nent acts  were  planned,  proposed,  and  adopted  through  his 
agency.  At  the  expiration  of  the  session  he  returned  to 
Marysville,  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and 
soon  attained  the  recognized  position  of  one  of  the  fore- 
most lawyera  in  the  State,  and  so  continued  until,  in  the 
Fall  of  1857,  he  was  elected  a  Justice  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court  for  the  term  of  six  years,  commencing  on  the  first 
of  January,  1858.  At  this  election  93,228  votes  in  all 
were  cast;  of  these  he  had  55,216,  one  of  his  competi- 
tor, 18,944,  and  the  other,  19,068,  so  that  he  received  a 
majority  of  more  than  36,000  over  each  of  the  other 
candidates,  and  of  17,204  over  both  combined.  A  va- 
cancy occurring  on  the  Bench  through  the  death  of  one 
of  the  justices,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  for 
the  unexpired  term,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  13th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1857.  On  the  resignation  of  Chief  Justice  Terry,  in 
September,  1859,  he  became  Chief  Justice.  lie  remained 
in  this  high  office  until,  in  1863,  he  was  removed  to  the 
still  higher  position— a  seat  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  On  March  3d,  1863,  a  statute  of  Congress 
was  approved  by  the  President  providing  for  an  additional 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  making  the  States  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  a  new  circuit.  On  the  recommendation 
of  the  entire  delegation  in  Congress  from  those  States, 
consisting  of  four  Senators  and  four  Representatives, — of 
whom  five  were  Democrats  and  three  Republicans,  and  all 
Union  men, — Judge  Field  was  nominated  by  President 
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the  Senate.  lie  resigned  the  State  judgeship,  and  took  the 
oath  of  office  as  judge  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
on  the  20th  of  May,  1863.  His  commission  wits  issued  March 
10th,  but  he  gave  the  following  explanation  of  his  selec- 
tion of  May  20th,  for  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  of- 
fice. It  was  necessary  that  he  should  postpone  his  retire- 
ment from  the  State  Bench  for  a  while,  in  order  that  the 
Court  might  decide  the  causes  which  had  already  been 
argued  and  submitted  for  decision,  so  that  the  parties  need 
not  be  put  to  the  delay  and  expense  of  re-arguments.    He 

chose  tlie  20th  of  Mav  because  he  believed  the  causes 

ft- 

argued  would  be  by  that  time  decided,  and  because  it  was 
the  birthday  of  his  father;  he  thought  that  his  father  would 
be  gratified  to  learn  that  on  the  82d  anniversary  of  his 
own  birth,  his  son  had  become  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Having  thus  mentioned  the  most  important  events  of 
Judge  Field's  life,  I  shall  analyze  and  describe  his  work 
(1)  as  a  Legislator  in  the  early  days  of  California;  (2)  as 
a  Judge  of  the  California  Supreme  Court;  and  (3)  as  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

I. — Juilf/e  Ffrl(Vf(  worh  n^  n  LfU/islntar, 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  extent  and  importance  of 
Judge  Field's  legislative  work  during  his  single  term  of 
()iH(;e,and  the  lasting  effect  which  it  has  produced  not  only 
upon  California,  but  upon  other  and  especially  the  mining 
States,  the  anomalous  condition  of  the  State  at  that  earlv 
<lay  must  be  fully  understood.  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to 
<lescribe  the  mere  social  features  of  California  durinji^  the 
years  succeeding  the  discovery  of  gold;  they  have  been 
often  portrayed  by  masters  in  the  art  of  word-painting.  I 
shall  refer  to  the  condition  of  the  State  so  far  only  as 
relates  to  the  law,an(l  the  special  property  interests  which 
th(»n  existed. 
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The  discovery  of  gold,  iis  is  well  known,  brought  a  rush 
of  emigranta  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  from 
European  countries,  from  Australia,  and  even  from  the 
Pacific  Islands  and  China.  In  addition  to  this  heteroge- 
neous mixture  of  all  nationalities  was  the  element  of 
native  Mexican  or  Californian  population.  Among  these 
early  comers,  some  were  men  of  high  character,  intelli- 
gence, and  culture,  well  fitted  to  be  leaders  in  the  com- 
munity. A  larger  number  were  of  less  education  and 
culture,  but  still  were  full  of  energy,  and,  coming  from  the 
United  States,  were  inclined  to  be  law-abiding,  possessing 
at  least  some  of  the  American  feeling  of  respect  for  the  law 
and  love  of  justice.  A  third,  and  it  must  be  confessed,  a 
large  class,  consisted  of  the  worst  characters  of  the  older 
communities,  rogues,  knaves,  gamblei^s,  and  professional 
criminals,  acknowledging  no  law,  and  defying  all  law. 

The  law  itself  of  the  country  was  unsettled.  The  civil 
law,  as  formulated  in  Spanish  codes  and  applied  to 
Spanish  colonies,  modified  in  few  particulars  by  Mexican 
legislation,  prevailed  prior  to  the  cession  of  California  to 
the  United  States.  Large  tracts  of  land  were  held  by 
grantees  under  concessions  from  Spain  or  Mexico;  and  the 
law  in  force  contained  provisions  unlike  any  doctrines  of 
the  common  law,  concerning  the  organization  of  '*  pueblos" 
or  towns,  which  were  the  basis  of  proprietary  and  munici- 
pal rights  of  enormous  value;  and  it  prescribed  regulations 
for  mining,  and  for  the  occupation  of  mineral  land  different 
from  the  common-law  rules  applicable  to  the  same  sub- 
jects. 

The  stream  of  immigrants  which  poured  into  the  State 
brought  along  with  them  their  own  customs,  opinions,  and 
preferences.  At  home  they  had  been  familiar  with  a  great 
variety  of  laws,  and  they  naturally  preferred  to  follow  those 
legal  rules  to  which  they  liad  been  accustomed.  The  J]ast- 
ern  States  had  mostly  been  settled  by  a  homogeneous  pop- 
ulation, all  familiar  with  the  conmion  law,  and  they  adopted 
it  without  a  question.     The  same  was  true  with  respect  to 
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till' iSlates  ol*  tho  Ohio  and  MiH.sissii)pi  Valloys.  But  siieli 
wa<  not  the  case  with  C'alit\>riiia;  no  such  homogeneity  ex- 
isted among  its  people.  And  it  was  perceived  hy  intelli- 
gent and  thoughtful  men,  that  the  common  law  ofEngland^ 
adopted  hy  the  tii^st  Legislature  as  a  rule  of  decision  in 
the  courts,  when  not  repugnant  to  the  constitntion  and  laws 
of  the  StaUe,  did  not  meet  the  exigencies  and  conditions  of 
the  country.  Many  of  its  most  characteristic  and  funda- 
mental piinciples  and  doctrines  were  unfitted  for  the  new 
commonwealth,  partly  from  the  anomalous  condition  of 
society,  partly  from  the  eifect  of  the  pre-existing  system 
of  Spanish-Me.xico,  and  [lartly  from  a  great  variety  of  most 
important  proprietary  interests,  which  had  not  existed  in 
countries  where  the  common  law  prevailed,  or  had  ex- 
isted under  conditions  essentially  different  from  those  pre- 
sented hy  California. 

The  proprietary  rights  to  wdiich  I  refer,  and  which  at  that 
time  surpassed  in  value  all  others  within  the  State,  were 
those  growing  out  of  the  mining  industries,  the  claims  of 
miners  to  occupy  portions  of  the  public  mineral  land,  and 
to  extract  the  mineral,  the  works  constructed  hy  them  to 
aid  in  opening  and  developing  the  mines,  and  the  ap- 
propriation of  water  in  the  mining  region  for  that  and 
other  beneficial  purposes.  Xo  legislation,  either  State  or 
national,  had  vet  heen  enacted  concernini^  these  suhiects. 
And  the  intricate  and  restrictive  system  of  the  Spanish- 
Mexican  codes  was  as  inapplical)le  as  the  doctrines  of  the 
c(nnmon  law.  The  seekers  for  gold,  who  ha<l  been  drawn 
from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  were  thus  left  to  adjust  their 
respective  rights  and  claims  as  ]>est  they  might. 

The  mineral  lands,  as  a  whole,  belonged  to  the  United 
States,  as  a  part  of  the  public  domain;  but  different  opin- 
ions prevailed  with  respect  to  the  ownership  of  the  min- 
erals themselves  while  still  remaining  in  the  soil.  Some 
persons    maintained    that    they    belonged    to  the  United 

States,  others  that  thev  were  owned  bv  the  State,  but  the 

•  * 
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coMx  ictiou  was  niiiversal  that  neither  the  national  nor  the 
State  government  should  assert  any  right  of  ownership, 
and  that  its  assertion  would  greatly  impair  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  countrv.  The  immi- 
grants  had  poured  over  the  minenil  regions,  settled  down 
in  every  direction,  appropriated  parcels  of  the  territory  to 
their  own  use,  and  were  prospecting  and  mining  in  every 
mode  rendered  possible  by  their  own  resources,  under  no 
municipal  law,  and  with  no  restraint  except  the  danger  of 
conflict  with  other  and  more  powerful  parties  who  could 
wield  a  greater  physical  force.  As  justly  observed  by  one 
who,  at  the  time,  was  obsei"v^ant  of  the  conduct  of  the 
miners,  "  the  situation  was  a  grave  one,  and  it  demanded 
statesmanlike  treatment.  To  do  nothins:  was  to  leave 
the  peace  of  the  State  at  the  mercy  of  those  whose  fierce 
thirst  for  gold  might  outrun  their  respect  for  fair  dealing. 
Honest  misunderstandinirs  as  to  facts  were  oftenest  settled 
by  immediate  appeal  to  brute  force.  The  world  has  prob- 
ably never  seen  a  similar  spectacle — that  of  extensive 
gold-fields  suddenly  peopled  by  masses  of  men  from  all 
States  and  countries,  restrained  by  no  law,  and  not  agreed 
as  to  whence  the  laws  ought  to  emanate  by  which  thev 
would  consent  to  be  bound." 

In  this  condition  of  the  country  the  miners  had  taken 
some  most  important  steps,  which  illustrate  in  the  clearest 
manner  the  love  of  order  and  justice,  and  respect  for  law 
which  characterize  American-born  citizens  of  all  classes, 
and  which  prevented  the  destructive  consequence^s,  that 

otherwise  would  have  resulted  from  the  absence  of  any 

t. 

municipal  law.  They  were  scattered  over  the  territory 
in  larger  or  smaller  groups,  located  at  different  places, 
technically  known  as  "  camps,"  **  bars,"  or  "  diggings." 
In  each  mining  district  they  had  held  meetings  and  had 
enacted  rules  and  regulations  by  w^hich  they  agreed  to  be 
governed  in  that  district.  These  rules  were  simple,  but 
related  to  the  most  important  questions  of  property,  to 
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priority  in  claims,  and  the  extent  of  groiiud  which  one 
person  could  appropriate.  The  rules  once  adopted  were 
enforced  with  rigor  upon  all  settlers  in  the  particular 
camp.  This  voluntary,  self-imposed  legislation  originated 
with  the  American  immigrants,  and  they  were  ordinarily 
so  superior  in  numbers  that  they  could  compel  obedience 
by  the  less  law-abiding  foreignei*s.  The  rules  they  adopted 
governed  the  extent  of  each  individual  claim  at  the  partic- 
ular locality,  and  prescribed  the  acts  necessai^y  to  constitute 
such  an  appropriation  of  a  parcel  of  mineral  land  or  por- 
tion of  a  stream  as  should  give  the  claimant  a  prior  right 
against  all  others,  the  amount  of  work  which  should  entitle 
him  to  continued  possession  and  enjoyment,  what  should 
constitute  an  abandonment,  and  like  fundamental  condi- 
tions to  the  acquisition  and  use  of  their  respective  claims. 
These  rules  differed  in  their  details  in  the  various  camps, 
but  there  was  still  a  general  similarity  among  them  all. 

In  this  condition  the  Legislature  of  1851  was  called  upon 
to  act.  Mr.  Field,  as  the  result  of  accurate  knowledge  and 
careful  study,  determined  upon  a  legislative  policy.  He 
understood  the  material  upon  which  any  legislation  must 
work;  he  was  familiar  with  the  miners  as  a  class,  and  knew 
their  habits  and  peculiarities,  their  common  sense  and  gen- 
eral love  for  fair  play,  coupled  with  strong  will  and  occa- 
sional violence.  He  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  Legislature 
could  not  enact  any  complicated  system  of  mining  law  that 
would  not  interfere  with  the  regulations  which  they  them- 
selves had  established,  and  under  which  their  claims  were 
protected.  The  plan  which  he  finally  concluded  to  pro- 
pose, and,  if  possible,  procure  to  be  adopted,  was  simple, 
and  its  very  simplicity  may,  at  first  blush,  tend  to  ob- 
scure its  wisdom  ;  but  all  possible  doubts  in  that  respect 
have  long  since  been  settled  by  its  complete  success.  The 
root  idea  of  this  plan  was  that  the  rules  voluntarily  im- 
posed upon  themselves  by  the  miners  should  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  law,  and  as  laws  should  be  enforced  by  the 
courts  in  adjudicating  upon   mining   rights  and  claims. 
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He,  therefore,  drew  up  and  oiFered  to  the  Legislature  the 
following  provision,  which,  through  his  advocacy,  was 
adopted  and  incorporated  into  a  general  statute  regulating 
proceedings  in  civil  cases  in  the  courts  of  the  State : 

• 

"  In  actions  respecting  mining  claims,  proof  shall  be 
admitted  of  the  customs,  usages,  or  regulations  established 
and  in  force  at  the  bar  or  diggings  embracing  said  claims, 
and  such  customs,  usages,  or.  regulations,  when  not  in  con- 
flict with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  State,  shall  govr 
ern  the  decision  of  the  action." 

The  far-sighted  sagacity,  expediency,  and  wisdom  of  this 
provision  have  been  conclusively  established  by  tlie  ex- 
perience of  thirty  years  throughout  all  the  Pacific  Mining 
States  and  Territories.  The  same  fundamental  principle  of 
recognizing  and  giving  the  force  of  law  to  the  local  cus- 
toms and  rules  of  the  miners  has  been  continued  without 
change  in  the  subsequent  legislation  of  California,  and  has 
been  incorporated  into  the  statutes  of  the  other  Mining 
States.  It  has  also  been  accepted  by  Congress;  and  with 
some  modifications  in  detail,  and  especially  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  more  certain  and  uniform  specittcation  iis  to  the 
extent  of  each  mining  claim  and  the  modes  of  location 
and  appropriation,  it  has  been  made  the  basis  of  the  laws 
enacted  for  the  government  of  the  public  mineral  lands.  I 
therefore  venture  the  opinion,  and  think  that  \ts  correctness 
cannot  be  questioned,  that  no  single  act  of  creative  legis- 
lation, dealing  with  property  rights  and  private  interests, 
has  exceeded  this  one  in  importance  and  in  its  eftects  in 
developing  the  industrial  resources  of  the  country.  The 
causes  which  led  to  its  enactment,  its  simple  but  efficient 
nature,  and  its  beneficial  consequences,  cannot  be  better 
described  than  in  the  language  of  Judge  Field  himself,  in 
an  opinion  delivered  many  years  afterwards  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  Jennison 
vs.  Kirk,  an  extract  from  which  is  given  on  pages  6,  7, 
and  8  of  the  accompanying  volume. 

This  enactment  gave  the  force  of  law  to  an  equitable  sys- 
tem of  mining  and  water  regulations,  and  has  been  the  di- 
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rect  means  of  promoting  and  protecting  an  industry  which 
has  secured  and  added  an  untold  amount  to  the  total  wealth 
and  resources  of  the  countiy.  I  cannot  leave  this  subject 
without  a  brief  comment  upon  the  social  events  themselves 
which  I  have  been  describing — events  unexampled,  I 
think,  in  the  history  of  any  other  people.  The  whole  con- 
duct of  the  miners,  their  voluntary  adoption,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  municipal  law,  of  regulations  so  just,  wise,  and 
equitable  that  neither  the  State  nor  the  national  govern- 
ment has  attempted  to  improve  them,  exhibits  in  the 
most  striking  maimer  those  qualities  which  lie  at  the  basis 
of  the  American  character.  So  long  as  these  qualities  last, 
so  long  as  American  citizens,  individually  or  collected 
into  communities,  possess  and  act  upon  these  conservative 
tendencies,  the  liberties,  safety,  and  perpetuity  of  the 
nation  rest  upon  a  certain  and  immovable  foundation. 

In  addition  to  the  provision  concerning  mining  claims, 
Mr.  Field  was  also  the  author  of  many  other  measures  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  State,  which  was  then  just  com- 
mencing its  wonderful  course  of  development.  As  most  of 
these  enactments  relate  to  the  internal  atiairs  of  California, 
and  have  been  confined  in  their  operation  to  that  common- 
wealth, I  shall  merely  enumerate  them,  with  such  brief 
description  as  will  serve  to  indicate  their  purpose  and 
character.  Being  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
Mr.  Field's  work  naturally  related,  in  the  main,  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  Among  the  most  important  of 
these  measures,  planned  and  drawn  up  by  him,  was  a  bill 
concerning  the  Judiciary  of  the  State.  This  act  was  gen- 
eral, dealing  with  the  whole  judicial  system,  and  requiring 
great  labor  in  its  preparation.  It  completely  reorganized 
the  judiciary,  and  defined  and  allotted  the  jurisdiction, 
power,  and  duties  of  all  the  grades  of  couiis  and  judicial 
officers.  An  act  passed  in  the  subsequent  session  of  1853, 
revising  and  amending  in  its  details  the  original  statute  of 
1851,  was  also  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Field,  although  he  was 
not  then  a  member  of  the  Legislature.     The  system  then 
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planned  and  established  in  1851,  and  improved  in  1853, 
and  again  in  1862,  to  conform  to  the  constitutional  amend- 
ments of  the  previous  year,  was  substantially  adopted  in 
the  codes  of  1872,  and  continued  in  operation  until  it  was 
displaced  by  the  revolutionary  changes  made  in  the  new 
constitution  of  1879-80.  In  connection  with  this  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  judiciary,  Mr.  Field  also  drafted  and 
procured  the  passage  of  an  act  concerning  county  sheritfs, 
defining  all  their  official  functions  and  duties;  an  act  con- 
cerning county  recordeivj,  creating  the  entire  system  of 
registry  which  has  since  remained  substantially  unaltered; 
and  an  act  concerning  attorneys  and  counsellor  at  law,  by 
which  their  duties  w^ere  declared  and  their  rights  wx»re  pro- 
tected against  arbitrary  proceedings  by  hostile  judges. 

He  also  prepared  and  introduced  two  separate  bills  to 
regulate  the  civil  and  criminal  practice.  These  acts  were 
based  upon  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  and  the  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure  proposed  by  the  New  York  commis- 
sioners, but  they  contained  a  great  number  of  changes  and 
additions  made  necessary  by  the  provisions  of  the  Cali- 
fornia constitution,  and  by  the  peculiar  social  condition  and 
habits  of  the  people.  They  were  by  no  means  bare  copies 
taken  from  the  New  York  Codes,  since  Mr.  Field  altered 
and  reconstructed  more  than  three  hundred  sections  and 
added  over  one  hundred  new  sections.  The  two  measures 
were  generally  designated  as  the  Civil  and  the  Criminal 
Practice  Acts.  They  were  subsequently  adopted  by  the 
other  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
They  continued  with  occasional  amendments  in  force  in 
California  until  the  present  system  of  more  elaborate  codes 
was  substituted  for  them  in  1872;  and  even  this  change 
was  more  in  name  than  in  substance,  since  all  their  pro- 
visions substantially  reappear  in  some  one  of  these  codes. 

In  the  Civil  Practice  Act  he  incorporated  the  provision 
above  mentioned  respecting  mining  claims.  He  also  in- 
corporated into  it  another  provision,  which  has  become  a 
permanent  feature  of  the  legislative  policy  of  California, 
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and  has  proved  of  inestimable  benefit  to  its  population — 
tlie  provision  exempting  certain  articles  of  property  of 
judgment  debtors  from  seizure  and  sale  upon  execution. 
Some  exemption  has  long  been  found  in  the  statute- 
books  of  every  State,  but  it  has  ordinarily  been  small  in 
amount  and  value,  restricted  to  householders,  and  extend- 
ing only  to  a  few  articles  of  absolute  necessity  for  the  ex- 
istence of  a  family — such  as  a  little  kitchen  and  bed-room 
furniture,  bedding,  clothing,  and  a  few  other  similar  ar- 
ticles. Mr.  Field  justly  thought  that  the  scheme  of  ex- 
emption should,  especially  in  a  new  State,  be  planned 
after  another  policy, — a  policy  of  generosity  as  well  as  of 
strict  justice,  believing  that  even  the  strictest  justice  and 
the  claims  of  creditors  would  be  better  subserved  thereby. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  the  plan  proposed  by  him 
was,  that  every  person,  in  addition  to  those  articles  neces- 
sary for  individual  preservation,  such  as  clothing,  reason- 
able household  furniture  and  ettects,  and  the  like,  should 
be  secured  in  the  possession  and  use  of  those  things  by 
which,  as  necessary  means  and  instruments,  he  pursues  his 
profession,  trade,  business,  or  calling,  whatever  it  may  be^ 
and  acquires  the  ability  of  paying  the  demands  of  his  cred- 
itors. This  law,  therefore,  exempts,  not  only  household  fur- 
niture and  the  hke,  but  the  implements,  wagons,  and  teams 
of  a  farmer,  the  tools  of  a  mechanic,  the  instruments  of  a 
surveyor,  surgeon,  and  dentist,  the  professional  libniry  of  a 
lawyer  and  a  physician,  the  articles  used  by  the  miner,  the 
laborer,  etc.  In  this  connection  it  should  also  be  stated, 
that,  though  not  its  author,  Mr.  Field  was  a  most  strenuous 
supporter  of  the  Homestead  Bill,  which  finally  passed  after 
a  severe  struggle.  At  that  time  there  was  no  exemption 
whatever  of  personal  property  in  California,  and  none 
equally  extensive  to  be  found  in  the  previous  legislation 
of  any  State  of  the  Union.  It  is  understood  by  those  who 
are  familiar  with  Judge  Field,  that  he  looks  back  with 
greater  satisfaction  upon  the  exemption  system  which  he 
thus  created  than  upon  any  other  of  his  legislative  work. 
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It  lifted  a  heavy  load  from  debtors,  enabled  tbcni  to  pur- 
sue their  callings  with  freedom,  and  instead  of  defeating 
the  ends  of  justice  by  preventing  the  collection  of  debts, 
it  has  actually  operated  in  favor  of  creditors,  b}'^  securing 
the  means  whereby  debts  can  be  paid. 

Mr.  Field  also  drew  a  bill  creating  the  Counties  of  Ne- 
vada and  Klamath.  As  there  was  much  complaint  at  the 
boundary  lines  of  several  counties  in  the  State,  various 
bills  for  their  correction  had  been  presented.  These  being 
referred  to  him,  he  reported  a  general  bill  revising  and 
amending  the  bill  of  the  previous  year,  dividing  the  entire 
State  into  counties,  and  establishing  the  seats  of  justice  in 
them,  in  which  the  provisions  for  the  new  counties  were 
incorporated;  and  the  bill  passed.  He  also  drew  the  char- 
ters of  Marysville,  Nevada,  and  Monterey;  and  the  bill 
regulating  divorces  and  detining  the  causes  for  which 
marriages  may  be  annulled  and  absolute  divorces  granted. 

The  foregoing  summary  shows  an  enormous  and,  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  an  altogether  unprecedented  amount  of  legis- 
lative work,  conceived,  prepared,  perfected,  and  accom- 
plished by  one  man  in  a  single  session  of  only  a  few 
montlis  in  duration.  The  influence  of  this  legislation 
upon  the  people  and  the  material  prosperity  of  California 
has  been  simply  immeasurable;  but  it  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  limits  of  a  single  State;  it  has  extended  over 
the  entire  Pacific  Slope,  and  especially  through  all  the 
mining  regions. 

n. — His  }Cork  (is  a  Member  of  the  California  Suprente  Court. 

The  direct  eflfects  of  Judge  Field's  work  on  the  State 
Bench,  various  and  important  as  it  was,  have,  of  course, 
been  confined  to  the  State  of  California;  and  it  is  Httle  to 
say  that  he  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  of  the 
judges  to  settle  the  jurisprudence  of  that  State  upon  a 
broad  and  scientific  basis  of  justice  and  equity. 

As  a  student  of  the  California  law,  I  venture  the  opinion 
that  wherever  the  present  codes  have  departed  from  the 
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rules  laid  down  hy  him  in  Ins  decisions,  or  in  statutes  of 
which  he  was  the  author,  it  will  be  found  that  the  change 
lias  been  for  the  worse — that  it  has  produced  inconvenience 
and  sometimes  injustice. 

The  indirect  effects  of  his  work  have  extended  through- 
out the  whole  country,  in  two  distinct  forms:  First.  Many 
particular  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Couii:  through  his 
influence,  and  embodied  in  positive  rules  for  the  State  of 
California,  and,  in  some  instances,  incorpomted  into  its 
statutory  legislation,  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Courts 
and  Legislatures  of  other  commonwealths ;  and  thus, 
while  directly  constructing  the  law  for  one  State,  he 
has  actually  performed  the  same  labor  for  other  States  of 
the  Union.  Secondly,  The  general  doctrines  which  he  as 
a  judge,  or  the  Court  under  his  lead,  has  discussed,  ex- 
pounded, and  declared  in  judicial  opinions,  have  exerted 
a  powerful  influence  in  aiding  the  decisions  of  other 
tribunals  and  in  shaping  the  development  of  legal  and 
equitable  principles  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  examination  which  I  shall  now  make  of  his 
work  in  the  State  Supreme  Court,  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  describe  in  detail  any  causes  in  the  decision  of  which 
he  took  a  part,  nor  to  quote  from  his  legal  opinions, 
nor  to  narrate  the  legal  controvei'sies  which  he  aided  in 
adjusting,  nor  even  to  discuss  the  legal  principles  and  doc- 
trines which  he  determined.  The  most  important  of  these 
causes,  opinions,  controveraies,  and  doctrines  may  be  found, 
set  forth  at  sufficient  length  and  fully  explained,  in  the 
printed  volume  to  which  this  sketch  is  designed  as  an  in- 
troduction. It  would  be  a  useless  expenditure  of  time  and 
labor  for  me  to  recapitulate  in  a  condensed  form  the  mat- 
ters of  fact  which  are  there  more  elaborately  displa^'ed. 
For  this  account  in  all  its  completeness  of  detail  I  simply 
refer  to  that  section  of  the  volume  which  deals  with 
his  labors  while  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cal- 
ifornia. The  single  purpose  of  this  second  division  will 
be  to  porti^ay  his  character  as  a  judge;  to  describe  the  gen- 
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eral  nature  of  his  State  judicial  work  as  a  wliule,  and  to 
enumerate  the  inost  important  legal  principles  and 
branches  of  the  State  jurisprudence  which  were  deter- 
mined arid  established  by  him,  and  by  the  Court  through 
his  influence. 

In  order  to  form  any  adequate  conception  of  his  judi- 
cial character,  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  judicial  work, 
and  the  vast  results  which  it  accomplished,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  and  to  appreciate  clearly  the  remark- 
able and  wholly  anomalous  condition  of  the  law  at  the 
time  when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  court.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  this  condition  in  general  terms.  California  was 
utterly  unlike  any  of  the  other  States  at  their  early  settle- 
ment. From  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  immigrants,  every 
variety  of  legal  notions,  habits,  customs,  and  national  sys- 
tems was  represented  among  the  population.  The  com- 
mon law  was  not  accepted  as  a  whole,  and  how  far  its 
principles  should  prevail  as  the  foundation  of  the  State 
jurisprudence  was  not  determined.  The  civil  law,  modified 
and  adulterated  by  passing  through  the  Spanish-Mexican 
Codes,  was  acknowledged  as  furnishing  the  rules  control- 
ling many  of  the  older  land  titles. 

In  the  absence  of  positive  law,  the  various  settlements 
and  collections  of  miners  had  adopted  local  regulations 
concerning  mining  and  water  privileges,  which  were 
treated  as  having  the  force  and  eftect  of  law.  The  great- 
est amount,  however,  of  embarrassment  and  difficulty 
presented  arose  from  the  vast  number  of  peculiar  inter- 
ests, industries,  and  proprietary  rights  and  claims,  wholly 
unlike  anything  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  country, 
and  for  which  the  principles  of  the  common  law  and  of 
equity,  and  the  statutes  of  England  and  of  the  other  States, 
furnished  few,  if  any,  analogies.  Among  these  were  the 
mines  and  all  mining  operations,  water  claims,  ditches, 
irrigating  canals,  the  titles  to  minerals  in  the  soil,  and 
the  Mexican  titles  to  land  grants.  In  fact,  the  California 
judge  was  obliged  to  perform   his  work  with   little  help 
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from  liis  previous  knowledge  of  the  law  in  the  settlement 
of  these  and  similar  questions — questions  entirely  differ- 
ent from  those  which  had  been  presented  to  other  courts, 
American  or  English.  lie  was  required  to  frame  a  State 
jurisprudence  de  noco — to  create  a  system  out  of  what  was 
at  the  time  a  mere  chaos.  Three  distinct  matters  fur- 
nished the  material  for  the  most  important  as  vvell  as  vio- 
lent controversies,  involving  legal  questions  of  the  utujost 
difficulty  and  magnitude,  ati'ecting  pecuniary  interests  to 
an  incalculable  amount,  and  provoking  most  bitter  ani- 
mosities among  the  opposing  parties — which  animosities 
were  often  directed  against  the  judges  when  the  unjust 
and  illegal  claims  of  individuals  or  conmiunities  were  de- 
feated. These  matters  were :  Ist.  The  immense  extent 
and  indetinite  bjunJaries  of  the  Mexican  land  grants. 
2d.  The  occupation  by  settlers  of  the  public  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  United  SUites,  before  the  government  had  taken 
any  steps  to  provide  regulations  for  their  use  and  sale. 
3d.  The  mineral  resources,  the  mining  and  water  rights, 
and  the  claim  of  California  to  own  the  gold  and  silver 
found  in  any  lands  situated  within  the  State. 

Added  to  this  unprecedented  condition  of  the  law  was 
the  equally  unprecedented  condition  of  all  business  rela- 
tions subsisting  between  individuals,  which  cannot  be  bet- 
ter portrayed  than  l)y  quoting  the  language  of  an  associate 
with  Judge  Field  upon  the  Supreme  Court  Bench  of  the 
State : 

"When,  in  addition,  it  is  considered  that  an  unex- 
ampled number  of  contracts,  and  an  amount  of  business 
without  parallel,  had  been  made  and  done  in  hot  haste, 
with  the  utmost  carelessness;  that  legislation  was  accomp- 
lished in  the  same  way,  and  presented  the  crudest  and 
most  incongruous  materials  for  judicial  construction;  and 
that  the  whole  scheme  and  organization  of  the  government, 
and  the  relation  of  the  departments  to  each  other,  had  to 
be  adjusted  by  judicial  interpretation, — it  may  well  be  con- 
ceived what  task  even  the  ablest  jurist  would  take  upon 
liimself  when  he  assumed  this  office." 
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eral  nature  of  his  State  judicial  work  as  a  whole,  and  to 
eimnierate  the  most  important  legal  principles  and 
branches  of  the  State  jurisprudence  which  were  deter- 
mined arid  established  by  him,  and  by  the  Court  through 
his  influence. 

In  order  to  form  any  adequate  conception  of  his  judi- 
cial character,  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  judicial  work, 
and  the  vast  results  wliich  it  accomplished,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  and  to  appreciate  clearly  the  remark- 
able and  wholly  anomalous  condition  of  the  law  at  the 
time  when  lie  took  his  seat  in  the  court.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  this  condition  in  general  terms.  California  was 
utterly  unlike  any  of  the  other  States  at  their  early  settle- 
ment. From  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  immigrants,  every 
variety  of  legal  notions,  habits,  customs,  and  national  sys- 
tems was  represented  among  the  population.  The  com- 
mon law  wtus  not  accepted  as  a  whole,  and  how  far  its 
principles  should  prevail  as  the  foundation  of  the  State 
jurisprudence  was  not  determined.  The  civil  law,  modified 
and  adulterated  by  passing  through  the  Spanish- Mexican 
Codes,  was  acknowledged  as  furnishing  the  rules  control- 
ling many  of  the  older  land  titles. 

In  the  absence  of  positive  law,  the  various  settlements 
and  collections  of  miners  had  adopted  local  regulations 
concerning  mining  and  water  privileges,  which  were 
treated  as  having  the  force  and  eft'ect  of  law.  The  great- 
est amount,  however,  of  embarrassment  and  difficulty 
presented  arose  from  the  vast  number  of  peculiar  inter- 
ests, industries,  and  proprietary  rights  and  claims,  wholly 
unlike  anything  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  country-, 
and  for  which  the  principles  of  the  common  law  and  of 
equity,  and  the  statutes  of  England  and  of  the  other  States, 
furnished  few,  if  any,  analogies.  Among  these  were  the 
mines  and  all  mining  operations,  water  claims,  ditches, 
irrigating  canals,  the  titles  to  minerals  in  the  soil,  and 
the  Mexican  titles  to  land  grants.  In  fact,  the  California 
judge  was  obliged  to  perform   his  work  with   little  help 
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from  his  previous  knowledge  of  the  law  in  the  settlement 
of  these  and  similar  questions — questions  entirely  differ- 
ent from  those  which  had  been  presented  to  other  courts, 
American  or  English.  lie  was  required  to  frame  a  State 
jurisprudence  tie  noco — to  create  a  system  out  of  what  wjis 
at  the  time  a  mere  chaos.  Three  distinct  matters  fur- 
nished the  material  for  the  niDst  important  as  vvell  as  vio- 
lent controversies,  involving  legal  questions  of  the  utmost 
difficulty  and  magnitude,  ati'ecting  pecuniary  interests  to 
an  incalculable  amount,  and  provoking  most  bitter  ani- 
mosities among  the  opposing  parties — which  animosities 
were  often  directed  against  the  judges  when  the  unjust 
and  illegal  claims  of  individuals  or  communities  were  de- 
feated. These  matters  were :  1st.  The  immense  extent 
and  indetinite  bjiinJaries  of  the  Mexican  land  grants. 
2d.  The  occupation  by  settlers  of  the  public  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States,  before  the  government  had  taken 
any  steps  to  provide  regulations  for  their  use  and  sale. 
3d.  The  mineral  resources,  the  mining  and  water  rights, 
and  the  claim  of  California  to  own  the  gold  and  silver 
found  in  any  lands  situated  within  the  State. 

Added  to  this  unprecedented  condition  of  the  law  was 
the  equally  unprecedented  condition  of  all  business  rela- 
tions subsisting  between  individuals,  which  cannot  be  bet- 
ter portrayed  than  by  quoting  the  language  of  an  associate 
with  Judge  F''ield  upon  the  Supreme  Court  Bench  of  the 
State : 

"When,  in  addition,  it  is  considered  that  an  unex- 
ampled number  of  contracts,  and  an  amount  of  business 
without  parallel,  had  been  made  and  done  in  hot  haste, 
with  the  utmost  carelessness;  that  legislation  was  accomp- 
lislied  in  the  same  way,  and  presented  the  crudest  and 
most  incongruous  materials  for  judicial  construction;  and 
that  the  whole  scheme  and  organization  of  the  government, 
and  the  relation  of  the  departments  to  each  other,  had  to 
be  adjusted  by  judicial  interpretation, — it  may  well  be  con- 
ceived what  task  even  the  ablest  jurist  would  take  upon 
himself  when  he  assumed  this  office.'' 
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doctrines  which  it  announced,  in  the  whole  system  which 
it  constructed  for  the  adjustment  of  the  great  questions 
hereinbefore  described,  his  controlling  influence  was  ap- 
parent; his  creative  force  impressed  itself  upon  his  asso- 
ciates, guided  their  decisions,  shaped  and  determined  their 
work.  The  pre-eminence  which  he  thus  attained  was 
universally  recognized. 

Many  of  the  decisions  of  the  Court,  however,  though  ex- 
hibiting great  ability  and  learning,  were  of  local  interest 
alone,  dealing  with  mattei*s  confined  to  California,  or,  at 
most,  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  But  in  its  dealings  with  mat- 
ters of  general  interest,  with  the  principles  and  doctrines 
of  common  law  and  of  equity,  with  municipal  and  private 
corporations,  and  with  constitutional  law,  it  rapidly  rose 
in  the  estimation  of  the  profession,  until  it  reached  a  po- 
sition of  authority  with  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  the  country 
second  to  no  other  State  tribunal.* 

It  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  task  for  one  who  was 
pewonally  a  stranger  to  Judge  Field,  and  was  only  ac- 
quainted with  him  through  his  reported  decisions,  to  form 
a  correct  estimate  of  his  judicial  character.  Its  important 
elements,  those  which  distinguish  him  from  the  other 
judges,  and  which  constitute  the  special  grounds  of  his 
success  and  of  his  power,  stand  out  in  clear-cut  lines  upon 
all  the  creations  of  his  official  labors.  He  hius  stamped  him- 
self—his intellectual  and  moral  features — deeply  into  all 
the  work  which  he  luis  done.  From  my  own  personal 
acquaintance  with  him,  but  chiefly  from  a  careful  study 


*  Al>out  tour  years  ago  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman,  who  for  many  years 
had  been  employeil  by  a  lea<liug  law  publishing  house  of  Boston  as  its 
travelling  agent  through  all  the  States  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Val- 
leys, that  when  he  lirst  Ix'gan  his  work  the  New  York  reiwrts  were  uni- 
versally sought  for  in  i;very  Stat4*,  but  that  of  Lite  years  the  demand  lia<l 
changed  from  the  New  York  to  thv.  California  reports.  Everywhere  through 
the  Wtwtern  and  Northwestern  States,  he  said,  the  pn»fi*ssion  generally 
wisheil  to  obtiiin  the  California  reports  us  next  in  authority  after  those 
of  their  own  States.    This  fiu't  alone  sl>eak^«  volumes. 
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of  all  his  important  judgments  rendered  both  while  a 
member  of  the  State  Court,  and  after  his  transfer  to  the 
National  Judiciary,  I  have  arrived  at  the  following  con- 
clusions, which  I  unhesitatingly  submit  as  the  most  strik- 
ing and  distinctive  elements  of  his  judicial  character  and 
work.  They  are  undoubtedly  the  very  qualities  which, 
in  our  system  of  jurisprudence,  steadily  developing 
through  the  creative  functions  of  the  courts,  mark  the 
ideal  judge; — the  qualities  which  have  been  held  by,  and 
which  admit  him  to  be  ranked  with,  the  very  foremost 
class  of  jurists  who  have  sat  upon  the  English  and  Amer- 
ican Bench, — the  class  which  embmces  among  others  the 
names  of  Hardwicke,  Mansfield,  Cottenham,  and  Cock- 
burn,  in  England,  and  Marshall,  Kent,  Story,  Shaw,  and 
Denio,  in  America. 

In  the  first  and  lowest  place,  he  possesses  an  ample  legal 
learning.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  he  has  that  exact 
knowledge  of  technical  common-law  dogmas  which  dis- 
tinguished such  a  judge  as  Lord  Kenyon  or  Baron  Parke, 
or  of  the  intricate  minutiae  of  real  estate  and  conveyancing 
law  which  alone  gave  Lord  Eldon  his  pre-eminence  among 
English  chancellors, — a  sort  of  knowledge  which  with  a 
certain  pedantic  school  has  passed  for  the  highest  legal 
learning,  but  which  is  worse  than  useless  rubbish  for  the 
American  judge  of  to-day.  Judge  Field's  learning,  as  a 
distinctive  feature  of  his  intellect,  is  rather  the  capacity  in 
an  extraordinary  degree  to  acquire  the  new  knowledge 
made  necessary  by  the  demands  of  his  position; — the  ca- 
pacity to  investigate  sources  and  systems  of  jurisprudence 
hitherto  unknown,  to  sift  truth  from  error,  to  extract  what- 
ever there  is  of  living  principle,  and  to  appropriate  and  to 
assimilate  the  materials  thus  obtained  with  the  State  or 
national  law  which  he  is  administering.  He  brought  to 
the  Bench  a  mind  stored  with  the  doctrines  of  the  com- 
mon law  and  of  equity,  great  intellectual  vigor,  and  a  most 
remarkable  capacity  for  rapid  and  sustained  mental  labor. 
The  exigencies  of  his  position  required  him  to  investigate 
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the  Spaiiisli-Mexican  Codes,  which  furnished  the  authori- 
tative rules  concernhig  "  pueblo:*,"  with  all  the  municipal 
and  proprietary  rights  flowing  therefrom,  and  concerning 
the  Mexican  Goyermental  grants  to  private  ownei's,  and 
also  to  create  general  principles  and  doctrines  for  which 
the  common  law  and  equity  o/  England  and  the  United 
States  aftbrded  very  few  if  any  analogies.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  his  learning,  his  intellectual  power,  and  his 
thorough  and  accurate  study  of  foreign  systems,  were 
always  adequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  occa- 
sion. Still,  I  regard  Judge  Field's  mere  technical  legal 
knowledge — the  facts  which  he  has  acquired  in  a  concrete 
form  and  stored  up  in  his  memory — as  a  very  subordmate 
element  in  his  judicial  character.  In  this  mere  learning 
he  is  undoubtedly  surpassed  by  many  judges  who  are  not 
only  otherwise  his  inferiors,  but  who  have  never  even  at- 
tained to  any  comparative  distinction  in  their  own  States. 
But  in  the  high  intellectual  power,  which  I  have  attempted 
to  describe,  the  power  to  analyze,  to  sift,  to  select,  to  ap- 
propriate truths,  principles,  and  doctrines,  and  to  assimilate 
them  with  the  jurisprudence  alread}'  established,  and  above 
all,  to  create  where  there  was  no  material  from  which  to 
borrow,  he  has  been  equalled  by  few,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
surpassed  by  none  of  the  modern  American  judges. 

The  second  and  much  more  important  element  which 
I  shall  notice,  is  his  devotion  to  principle; — that  quality  of 
intellect  which  leads  him,  on  all  judicial  occasions,  to  seek 
for,  apprehend,  and  appreciate  principles,  rather  than  to 
rest  satisfied  with  mere  rules,  although  sustained  by  prece- 
dent, and  to  apply  firmly  these  principles  where  found  in 
all  their  relations  and  consequences  ; — to  place  his  deci- 
sions upon  the  solid  basis  of  fundamental  and  universal 
principles,  rather  than  upon  arbitrary  dogmas.  This  qual- 
ity gives  a  most  marked  unity,  consistency,  and  universal- 
ity to  his  decisions,  not  only  to  those  connected  with  some 
single  branch  of  the  law,  but  to  those  belonging  to  any 
and  all  departments.      His  adjudications  generally   will 
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thus  be  found  related  to  each  other,  harniouionft,  corre- 
sponding jmrtB  of  one  completed  system.  This  method  of 
adhering  to  principle  as  the  sure  and  constant  guide  in 
ascertaining,  interpreting,  and  applying  the  law,  is  the 
immediate  and  efficient  cause  of  that  most  remarkable 
consistency  which  runs  through  all  his  judicial  utterances. 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  in  detail  of  this  special 
feature  of  consistency,  when  describing  his  judgments 
upon  questions  of  constitutional  law  ;  and  although  it 
appears,  perhaps  in  the  most  striking  manner,  in  that 
class  of  cases,  it  is  still  a  distinguishing  mark  of  all  his 
work.  The  power  of  discovering,  apprehending,  and  ap- 
plying principles,  is  the  highest  infeUedual  faculty  of  the 
ideal  judge  ;  it  takes  the  place  of,  and  is  universally  supe- 
rior to,  any  amount  of  mere  learning  ;  it  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  best  learning  which  can  be  employed  in 
the  judicial  station.  In  fact  great  learning  alone,  with  a 
total  absence  of  the  power  to  comprehend,  combine,  and  . 
enforce  the  general  truths  of  jurisprudence,  would  un- 
doubtedly be  more  dangerous  on  the  Bench,  more  liable 
to  produce  injustice,  than  comparative  ignorance.  This 
intellectual  quality  of  appreciating  and  applying  princi- 
ples, of  discovering  their  mutual  relations,  of  following 
them  to  their  legitimate  consequences,  and  of  applying 
them  in  the  deduction  of  particular  rules,  which  Judge 
Field  possesses  in  such  a  high  degree,  lias  rendered  his 
opinions  exceedingly  useful  to  text- writers,  who  have  fre- 
quently spoken  of  them  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise. 
As  hiis  already  been  said,  many  of  his  judgments,  pro- 
nounced while  in  the  State  Court,  relate  to  matters  of 
purely  local  interest,  such  ius  the  peculiar  land  titles  of 
California,  the  Mexican  pueblos,  the  ownership  of  gold 
and  silver  in  sUu,  mining  and  water  rights,  etc.;  and  this 
class  of  cases  undoubtedly  re([uired  for  tlieir  decision  the 
greatest  amount  of  original  investigation,  tracing  of  ob- 
scure analogies,  and  creative  power, — an  ex[)enditure  of 
intellectual  force  which  can  hardly  be  appreciated  bv  the 
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profession  in  other  parts  of  the  country  who  are  unfaniiHar 
with  the  intricate  questions  involved.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  of  his  opinions  deal  with  subjects  of  universal  in- 
terest, as  for  example,  the  powere  and  liabilities  of  munic- 
ipal and  of  private  corporations,  the  nature  of  mortgagCK, 
the  validity  of  Sunday  laws,  etc.  These  judgments  have 
uniformly  been  regarded  by  the  profession  and  courts  of 
other  States,  and  by  text  writers,  as  having  the  highest 
authority.  They  have  been  quoted  with  the  strongest  lan- 
guage of  appi'oval  by  such  authors  as  Washburn  and 
Dillon  ;  and  their  clear  and  accurate  statement  of  princi- 
ples renders  them  peculiarly  instructive  to  students  of  the 
law  in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

The  third  distinctive  element  requiring  special  notice  in 
what  may  appropriately  be  called  his  cre^ttive  power.  By 
this  designation  I  mean  his  ability  in  developing,  enlarg- 
ing, and  improving  the  law,  by  additions  of  new  material, 
whether  this  material  be  borrowed  from  foreign  sources  or 
created  by  means  of  the  legislative  function  belonging  to 
all  Superior  Coui-ts.  The  intellectual  attributes  referred 
to  in  this  and  in  the  preceding  head  are  entirely  distinct; 
they  may  co-exist  in  the  same  individual,  or  the  firet  may 
be  possessed  in  a  high  degree  without  the  other.  The  first 
deals  with  the  jurisprudence  as  it  has  already  been  estab- 
lished, investigating,  examining,  and  expounding  or  ap- 
plying its  settjed  principles  and  doctrines;  the  other  is 
creative  and  legislative,  employed  in  constructing  new 
law,  or  reforming  and  expanding  that  which  already  ex- 
ists. Many  judges  of  great  and  well-deserved  reputation 
have  possessed  the  firet  quality  to  a  remarkable  extent, 
without  any  of  the  second — of  which  class,  I  think,  Judge 
Story  was  an  example.  Judge  Field's  peculiar  talent  as  a 
legal  reformer  was  shown  in  his  purely  legislative  work 
done  while  a  member  of  the  State  Assembly,  and  de- 
scribed in  a  previous  division  of  this  essay.  He  exhibited 
the  same  power  and  tendency  upon  the  Bench.  They 
were  shown  in  his  constant  rejection  of  ancient  common- 
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law  dogmas,  no  matter  how  lirmly  settled  upon  authority, 
which  had  become  outgrown,  obsolete,  and  unfitted  for  the 
present  condition  of  society,  and  in  the  substitution  of 
more  just,  consistent,  and  practical  doctrines  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  our  own  country  and  people.  I  merely  men- 
tion, as  sufficient  examples  of  this  class,  his  decisions  U[K>n 
the  nature  and  effect  of  mortgages,  and  those  concerning 
the  ownei'ship  of  gold  and  silver  while  in  the  soil,  by 
which  lie  boldly  swept  away  the  common-law  rules  on  the 
subject,  with  all  the  absurd  reasoning  upon  which  they 
had  been  founded.  The  same  power  and  tendency  were 
shown  in  his  accurate  perception  of  those  principles  and 
rules  contained  in  foreign  systems  of  jurisprudence  which 
should  be  borrowed  and  incorporated  into  the  judicial  leg- 
islation of  the  State,  both  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
many  peculiar  rights  of  property  and  special  interests,  and 
of  regulating  social  relations,  existing  in  California  but 
unknown  in  nearly  all  the  other  States.  Illustrations  of 
the  first  kind  may  be  found  in  his  series  of  most  important 
decisions  concerning  "pueblos"  and  the  municipal  and 
proprietary  rights  belonging  to  them;  and  concerning 
Mexican  land-grants,  in  which  the  rules  were  borrowed 
from  the  Spanish-Mexican  codes;  and  in  those  concern- 
ing the  occupation  of  public  lands  and  mining  and  water 
rights.  A  most  illustrative  example  of  the  other  kind  is 
seen  in  his  decisions  relating  to  the  community  property 
of  husband  and  wife, — an  incident  of  the  marriage  rela- 
tion derived  from  the  Spanish-Mexican  jurisprudence, — 
which  placed  the  rights  of  the  two  spouses  in  that  unique 
species  of  property  upon  a  firm  and  equitable  foundation. 
The  same  power  and  tendency  are  shown  in  his  decisions 
concerning  procedure,  in  which  he  more  ably  and  con- 
sistently, perhaps,  than  any  other  judge,  has  carried  into 
operation  the  true  spirit  and  intent  of  the  reformed  Amer- 
ican procedure. 

The  fourth  element  of  his  judicial  character  is  his  fear- 
lessness.     As  the  power  to  apprehend  and  apply  princi- 
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pies  is  the  highest  iniellediial  quality,  so  is  a  true  fearless- 
ness the  highest  moral  attribute  of  the  ideal  judge.  No 
other  American  judge  has  so  often  been  called  upon  to 
face  popular  opposition  in  the  decision  of  controversies 
involving  important  legal  questions,  in  which  large 
masses  of  the  population  were  interested,  and  on  one 
side  of  which  all  their  passions,  prejudices,  and  selfish 
motives  were  fully  aroused,  and  often  were  raging  in 
the  fiercest  manner;  and  no  otlier  judge  has  more  fre- 
quently and  faithfully  discharged  his  sacred  duty  of  de- 
ciding according  to  his  own  enlightened  convictions  of 
law  and  justice,  in  coniplete  oblivion  of  all  external 
forces,  and  in  absolute  fearlessness  of  tlie  consequences. 
He  has  neither  courted  personal  popularity  nor  shrunk 
from  unpopularity  by  means  of  his  decisions.  He  could 
well  apply  to  himself  the  memorable  and  noble  lan- 
guage which  Lord  Mansfield  used  from  tlic  Bench  when 
made  the  object  of  a  violent  clamor  on  account  of  his  de- 
cisions: 

'*  I  will  do  my  duty  uuawcd.  What  am  T  to  fear  ?  The 
lies  of  calumny  carry  no  terror  to  me.  I  trust  that  my 
temper  of  mind,  and  the  color  and  conduct  of  my  life, 
have  given  me  a  suit  of  armor  against  these  arrows.  .  .  . 
I  wish  popularity,  but  it  is  that  popularity  which  follows, 
not  that  which  is  run  after;  it  is  that  popularity  which, 
sooner  or  later,  never  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  pui*suit  of 
noble  ends  by  nol)le  means.  I  will  not  do  that  which  my 
conscience  tells  me  is  wrong  upon  this  occasion,  to  gain  the 
huzzas  of  thousands,  or  the  daily  praise  of  all  the  papers 
which  come  from  the  press;  I  will  not  avoid  doing  what  I 
think  is  right,  though  it  should  draw  on  me  the  whole  ar- 
tillery of  libels, — all  that  falsehood  and  malice  can  invent, 
or  the  credulity  of  a  deluded  populace  can  swallow.  I  can 
say,  with  a  great  magistrate,  upon  an  occasion  and  under 
circumstances  not  unlike,  ^  Ego  hoc  animo  semper  fui,  ut 
invidiam  virtute  partam,gloriam,non  invidiam,  putarem.'  " 

Xo  friend  of  Jud<!:e  Field  can  estimate  his  intellectual 
and  moral  fearlessness  too  highly;  no  enemy  can  deny, or 
ever  has  denied  that  he  possessed  it.     He  has  repeatedly 
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encountered,  and  been  compelled  to  endure,  the  bitter  hos- 
tility of  extreme  partisans  belonging  to  the  most  opposite 
schools  of  opinion;  of  extreme  Repubhcans  and  extreme 
Democrats;  of  those  who  maintain  the  dogma  of  State  sov- 
ereignty, and  of  those  who  assert  the  absolute  legislative 
power  of  the  national  government;  of  ignorant  and  prej- 
udiced masses,  and  of  scheming  speculators  who  would  dis- 
regard all  law  and  right  in  order  to  accomplish  their  pur- 
poses. All  these  outbursts  of  opposition  have,  however, 
died  away;  the  justice  and  wisdom,  iis  well  as  the  law,  of 
his  decisions  are  vindicated.  That  true  populanty  has 
succeeded  among  all  intelligent  persons,  which,  in  the 
words  of  Lord  Mansfield,  "  never  fails  to  do  justice  to  the 
pursuit  of  noble  ends  by  noble  means."  From  the  very 
commencement  of  his  career  on  the  State  Bench,  and 
througli  all  the  following  years,  opportunities  have  fre- 
quently been  presented  to  him,  in  the  regular  discharge  of 
his  official  functions,  by  .which,  without  any  plain  surren- 
der of  right,  any  obvious  transgression  of  duty,  by  the 
mere  adoption  of  a  different  line  of  argument  lea<ling  to  a 
ditt'erent  conclusion, — and  even  sometimes  when  that  line 
of  argument  and  that  conclusion  were,  upon  a  surface  view, 
correct,  and  were  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, -opportunities,  1  say,  by  which,  in  this  manner,  he 
might  have  obtained  an  immediate  and  even  an  enthusias- 
tic popularity;  but  in  which,  by  following  the  voice  of  con- 
science and  duty,  and  the  dictates  of  his  own  matured 
judgment,  he  was  certain  to  encounter  a  storm  of  hostile 
criticism,  and  even  malignant  hatred.  On  no  occiusion 
wa^  he  ever  influenced  by  either  of  these  considerations; 
on  no  occasion  did  he  ever  swerve  from  his  dutv  and  sur- 
render  his  own  conscience  and  enlightened  judgment. 
My  space  will  not  permit  me  to  review  these  events  in 
his  life.  Any  correct  account  of  the  decisions  made 
in  the  State  Supreme  Court  concerning  the  j)ueblo  of 
San  Francisco  and  the  titles  derived  from  the  muni- 
cipality, concerning  the   occupation  of  public   lands,  con- 
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cerning  the  State  ownership  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the 
claims  of  miners  to  enter  upon  all  lands,  private  as  well 
Bs  public,  in  search  for  the  precious  metals,  concerning 
the  rights  of  Mexican  grantees  and  the  intruders  upon 
their  lands,  and  concerning  the  validity  of  certain  acts 
done  by  the  municipal  government  of  San  Francisco, 
will  exhibit  in  the  clearest  manner  the  quality  of  recti- 
tude and  fearlessness  which  is  such  a  distinctive  element 
of  his  character.*  In  many  of  the  decisions  rendered  in 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  indirectly  growing  out 
of  the  civil  war,  and  directly  out  of  congressional  legisla- 
tion enacted  in  consequence  of  the  war,  including  those 
dealing  with  the  validity  of  test-oaths,  the  extent  and  limi- 
tations of  martial  law,  the  trial  of  civilians  by  military 
tribunals,  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and 
similar  questions  affecting  the  very  foundations  of  our  po- 
litical institutions  and  of  our  civil  liberties, — the  same 
quality  was  exhibited  from  a  higher  station  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  nation.  In  addition  to  other  in- 
stances, there  is  one  of  later  occurrence  which  is  still 
more  illustrative.  It  may  be  athrmed,  I  think,  without 
any  real  doubt  as  to  its  correctness,  that  during  the  past 
year,  by  his  deliberate  and  fearless  discharge  of  duty, 
by  following  his  own  convictions  as  to  the  law,  and  by 
rendering  a  decision  in  the  now  memorable  Chinese  Queue 
Case,  which,  however  righteous  and  in  accordance  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  constitutional  law,  awoke 
a  storm  of  fierce  opposition  and  hatred  among  all  the 
lowest  and  most  ignorant  classes  of  the  political  party 
with  which  he  is  connected,  Judge  Field  lost — nay,  sacri- 
ficed— his  chances,  otherwise  good,  of  a  nomination  by  his 
party  for  the  Presidency.  It  can  be  certainly  shown  that 
scheming  politicians,  anxious  only  for  their  own  personal 
advancement,  working  upon  this  temporary  unpopularity 
among  the  Democratic  masses  of  California,  prevented  him 


*  See  "  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Early  Days  in  California,"  pages  137 
to  171,  inclusive. 
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from  obtaining  the  support  of  Ins  own  Stato,an«l  tlius  ren- 
dered his  nomination  by  the  National  Convention  impossi- 
ble. As  a  moderate  Republican,  knowing  the  opinions  of 
that  large  division  of  the  party  commonly  called  "  Liberal 
Republicans*,"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  strong  con- 
viction that  if  Judge  Field  had  received  the  nomination 
from  the  Democratic  party,  he  would  certainly  have  been 
elected.  The  decision  Jis  to  the  validity  of  a  miserable  city 
ordinance  requiring  the  queues  of  Chinese  prisoners  to  be 
cut  oft',  lost  him  the  Democratic  support  of  (^difornia.  He 
has,  instead,  the  approval  of  his  own  judgment,  and  of  all 
intelligent, thoughtful  men  throughout  the  country. 

There  are  other  traits  of  his  intellectual  character 
and  of  his  work,  in  themselves  worthy  of  mention,  such 
as  his  diligence,  his  capacity  for  continued  labor,  his 
rapidity  of  execution,  and  particularly  his  clear  and  accu- 
nite  style  of  literary  composition,  which  renders  some  of 
his  more  carefully  j)repared  opinions  models  of  judicial 
argumentation;  but  I  pass  them  by  without  further  no- 
tice as  not  being  distinctive,  since  they  are  sharoil  with 
him  in  an  equal  and  sometimes  in  a  superior  degree,  by 
others  judges  both  of  the  State  and  the  national  courts. 

T  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  work  which  he  did  while 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Calil'ornia.  This 
must  be  merely  a  brief  reference.  Any  full  account  would 
necessarily  be  a  reproduction  of  the  matters  contained  in 
pages  It)  to  38  of  the  printed  volume.  T  shall,  therefore^ 
simply  enumerate  the  leading  decisions,  arrange<l  in  groups 
according  to  their  subject-matter,  which  best  exhibit  his 
distinctive  qualities  as  a  judge,  and  embody  his  most  ini- 
l»ortant  iudicial  work.  Thev  naturally  fall  into  two  main 
<li visions:  (1)  Those  which  deal  with  common  law  and 
equitiible  doctrines  of  general  interest  to  the  profession  of 
all  the  States;  and  (2)  Those  which  deal  with  mere  local 
matters,  of  which  the  interest  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
profession  and  people  of  (\difornia  and  the  other  Tacific 
States. 
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1.  Matters  of  a  f/enend  inttrest, — Among  the  moat  impoi't- 
ant  of  these  topics  were  the  following.  The  pomrs  nnd 
liabilities  of  Munidpal  Corporations,  Certain  transactions 
entered  into  and  acts  done  by  the  governing  body  of  San 
Francisco  gave  rise  to  abitter  judicial  controversy  extend- 
ing through  several  litigations,  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court  was  called  upon  to  examine,  from  their  very  founda- 
tions, the  doctrines  of  the  American  common  law  con- 
cerning  the  powers  and  liabilities  of  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions, in  the  absence  of  express  charter  or  other  statutory 
provisions  defining  and  limiting  the  same.*  The  opinions 
of  Judge  Field  in  these  cases  are  universally  regarded  as  of 
the  highest  authority.  They  are  able,  thorough,  and  ex- 
haustive decisions  of  the  law,  and  reach  conclusions  based  ' 
both  upon  principle  and  precedent  which  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  ablest  text-writers,  and  especially  by  Judge 
Dillon,  as  final. 

Mortgages, — ^The  Supreme  Court,  while  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  it,  freed  the  jurisprudence  of  California  from  the 
last  vestige  of  the  old  common-law  notions  concerning  the 
nature  and  effect  of  the  mortgage,  and  adopted  the  rational 
and  consistent  equitable  theory  as  the  single  system  which 
should  determine  all  private  relations  and  should  prevail 
in  all  tribunals,  both  of  law  and  of  equity.  His  opinions 
explaining,  advocating,  and  enforcing  this  single  equita- 
ble conception  of  the  mortgage  as  purely  a  hypothecation, 
as  creating  no  estate  in  the  land,  as  a  mere  lien,  and  not  a 
jus  ad  rem  nor  2lJus  in  re,  have  not  been  excelled  in  their 
clearness  of  statement  and  cogency  of  iwgument  by  those 
of  any  other  Court  which  has  maintained  the  same  view, 
and  they  have  undoubtedly  done  much  to  promote  its  ac- 
ceptance in  other  States.t     Xo  opinions  upon  the  subject 

*McCraken  vs.  San  Francisco,  16  Cal.,  591;  Grogan  vs.  The  Same,  18 
Cal.,  608;  Pimental  vs.  The  Same,  21  Cal.,  359;  Arj^cnti  vs.  The  Same, 
16  Cal.,  282;  Zottman  vs.  The  Same,  20  Cal.,  9f>.— See  the  printed  volume, 
pp.  30-32. 

t  McMillan  vs.  Richards,  9  Cal.,  365;  Nagle  vs.  Mac.v,  9  Cal.,  426; 
Johnson  vs.  Sherman,  15  Cal.,  287 ;  Goodenow  vs.  Ewer,  10  Cal.,  461. — See 
printed  vol.,  pp.  :^,  3.3. 
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are  more  instructive  for  the  student  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

SuYifhnf  Lnos. — Under  a  constitutional  provision  sul)- 
stantially  the  same  as  that  in  most  other  States,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Supreme  Court  pronounced  unconstitutional 
and  void  a  statute  which  simply  prohibited  the  keeping 
open  of  business  places  (with  certain  specified  exceptions) 
and  the  selling  of  goods,  or  exposing  them  for  sale,  on 
Sunday.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  statute  was  far  less 
stringent  than  the  type  of  similar  legislation  prevailing  in 
most  of  the  States.  A  majority  of  the  Court  saw  fit  to  re- 
pudiate the  authority  of  the  numerous  decided  cases 
unanimously  sustaining  the  validity  of  such  a  law.  The 
prevailing  opinion  professed  to  uphold  religious  freedom, 
and  delared  all  statutes  for  tlie  preservation  of  quiet  and 
good  order  on  Sunday  to  be  sectarlfnt*  Judge  Field  finnly 
and  most  emphatically  dissented.  His  dissenting  opinion 
is  an  exhaustive  examination  and  triumphant  settlement 
of  all  the  questions  involved,  and  most  effectually  exposes 
the  weak  positions  of  the  majority.  It  vindicates  both  the 
validity  and  the  wisdom  of  such  statutes,  shows  their  uni- 
versal  approval,  and  demonstrates  their  secure  foundation, 
not  as  intended  for  the  purpose  of  directly  supi)orting  re- 
ligion, but  for  the  pur[]08e  of  promoting  and  preserv- 
ing good  order  among  the  entire  community.  This  opin- 
ion was  received  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  by  all  intelli- 
gent  and  thoughtful  persons,  not.  only  in  California,  but 
throughout  the  country.  At  a  later  day  its  reasonings  and 
its  conclusions  were  adopted  by  the  Court  in  a  subsequent 
case,  and  the  former  decision  was  overruled. t 

I^f/al'iender  act  ami  taxes, — Soon  after  the  ptussage  of  the 
Legal-tender  act  by  Congress  the  question  arose,  of  vital 
importance  not  only  to  California,  but  to  every  other  State, 
whether  it  applied  to  the  payment  of  State  taxes.  It  was 
held,  in  an  opinion  delivered  by  Judge  Field,  that  the 

*  Ex'parte  Newman,  9  Cal.,  502. — Sec  printed  vol.,  pp.  34-:^. 
t  Ex'parie  Andrews,  18  Cal.,  680. 
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clause  making  troasnrv  notes  "  a  legal  tender  in  payment 
of  all  debt8,  private  and  public,"  is  confined  in  its  opera- 

>^  tions  to  obligations  for  the  payment  of  money  founded 
upon  contract,  and  does  not  extend  to  taxes  imposed  un- 
der State  authority;  that  a  debt  is  a  sum  of  money  due  by 

>     contract,  express  or  implied,  while  a  tax  is  a  charge  upon 

y. 

persons  or  property  to  raise  money  for  public  purposes, 
and  operates  in  incitum*  The  doctrine  of  this  case  wa^j 
approved  and  followed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.t  Besides,  the  power  of  taxation  is  one  of 
the  highest  functions  of  government,  given  to  the  indi- 
vidual States  as  well  as  to  the  nation,  and  so  far  as  it  is 
conferred  upon,  and  maj'  he  exercised  by  the  Sbites,  it  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  congressional  interference.  State 
taxes  are,  therefore,  payable  in  such  kind  of  money  as 
State  laws  shall  prescribe,  entirelj'  unaffected  by  the  so- 
called  "  Legal-tender  act." 

2.  Mfftters  of  a  hnr/l  interest. — The  loua:  series  of  decis- 
ions  pronounced  by  Judge  Field,  dealing  with  matters  of 
local  interest  to  the  Pacific  Slope,  discuss  legal  questions 
of  the  greatest  nuignitude  and  diiHculty,  afl:ecting  property 
of  enormous  value,  and  determine,  in  fact,  the  whole 
course  of  private  industries  in  the  Mining  States.  The  vast 
amount  of  research,  labor,  learninij,  and  intellectual  force 
whicli  these  cases  required,  cannot  be  appreciated  by  those 
whose  only  knowledge  of  them  hiu<  been  obtained  from 
the  volumes  of  Rep(/rts.  Nothing  at  all  analogous  to  them 
can  be  found  in  the  modern  judicial  records  of  the  P^nglish 
Bench.  The  judges  of  a  new,  half-settled  American  State 
were  called  upon  to  decide  controversies  far  surpassing  in 
the  number  and  difficulty  of  the  legal  questions  presented, 
and  in  the  pecuniary  interests  at  stake,  anything  which 
the  present  generation  ha.s  brought  before  the  House  of 

*  Perry  vs.  Wiushburn,  20  Cal.,  .'US. 

t  Laue  County  vs.  Oregon,  7  WaU.,  71,  per  C.  J.  CIklsc,  a  most  able  ex- 
position of  the  fundamental  theory  of  our  national  government,  and  of 
the  relations  between  the  nation  and  the  States. — See  jirinted  vol.,  p.  IW. 
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Lords,  or  the  Privy  Council,  or  other  highest  tril)iinal  of  the 
Britisli  Empire;  and  many  of  these  decisions  themselves 
would  reflect  credit  upon  the  ablest  of  the  English  judic- 
iary. A  detailed  account  of  these  controversies  might,  in 
the  hands  of  a  graphic  writer,  be  made  a  narrative  of  in- 
tense and  highly  dramatic  interest  to  the  general  m  well 
a«  to  the  professional  reader.  Such  a  narrative,  however, 
I  cannot  attempt.  I  can  only  enumerate  the  most  import- 
ant questions  which  were  finally  settled  by  these  succes- 
sive judicial  contests,  and  must  refer  to  the  pages  of  the 
printed  volume  for  all  the  particulars.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  these  questions,  in  their  universality,  their  variety, 
and  their  far-reaching  consequences,  lay  at  the  very  bot- 
tom of  the  social  organization  in  California;  upon  them 
depended  the  titles  to  a  large  portions  of  the  lands;  they 
determined  the  success  or  the  destruction  of  the  great 
mining  and  agricultural  industries  of  the  whole  southern 
coast  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  following  is  a  bare 
statement  of  the  most  important  which  were  settled  in 
greater  part,  even  if  not  entirely,  through  Judge  Field's 
influence,  and  the  adoption  of  his  views  by  the  Court. 

1.  The  Mexican  fiocermiwiV.il  hml-f/nnits,  embracing  as  col- 
lateral or  subordinate  incidents,  the  validity  of  their  titles, 
and  the  svstem  of  lej^^al  rules  by  which  thev  were  to  be 
established  and  governed;  the  extent,  location,  and  bound- 
aries of  tiie  tracts  included  in  the  grants;  the  rights  of 
the  original  grantees  or  of  their  assigns;  and  the  conflict- 
ing rights  and  claims  of  the  actual  occupants  and  of  adja- 
cent settlers.* 

2.  The  oneapatlon  of  the  United  States  puhllc  binds  Itji  set- 
tiers,  before  any  measures  had  been  adopted  by  the  gov- 
ernment regulating  their  sale  or  use,  that  is,  before  the 
lands  were  surveyed  and  brought  under  the  general  public 

♦  Ferris  v8.  Coover,  10  Cal.,  589;  CornwaH  vs.  Culver,  16  Cal.429: 
MahoDey  vs.  Van  Winkle,  21  Cal.,  576-580. 

See  the  printed  volume,  pp.  20-24;  and  also  Judge  Field's  "Personal 
Reminiscences  of  Eariy  Days  in  California,''  pp.  IIW7I43. 
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land  system.  This  embraced,  as  incidental  and  auxiliary 
questions,  the  mode  of  treating  such  settlers,  whether  they 
were  to  be  regarded  and  dealt  with  as  unlawful  intniders 
and  trespassers  ;  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  usufructuary 
interest  which  each  individual  settler  obtained  in  the 
parcel  of  land  appropriated  by  him  from  his  actual  occu- 
pation, and  his  rights  thereto  as  against  all  the  world  ex- 
cept tlie  United  States;  in  considering  which  questions  the 
Court  boldly  disregarded  the  settled  common-law  rules 
concerning  the  necessity  of  a  legal  title  in  order  to  maintain 
ejectment.  It  also  embraced  a  consideration  of  the  rights 
of  such  settlers  to  mines  on  the  lands  occupied  by  them, 
and  to  appropriate  water  for  imgation  and  other  puq)Oses, 
and  a  great  number  of  similar  ancillary  questions  growing 
out  of  the  altogether  anomalous  condition  of  the  country, 
and  the  absence  of  legislation  by  Congress.* 

3.  The  ownership  of  the  f/old  and  silver  in  the  soil^  and  the 
claim  of  the  State  to  such  ownership.  In  one  or  two  early 
cases  the  Supreme  Court  had,  without  fully  examining  the 
reasons  originally  given  for  the  doctrine  or  their  applica- 
bility to  our  own  country,  adopted  the  ancient  common- 
law  dogma  that  the  ownership  of  gold  and  silver  con- 
tained in  all  lands  within  the  State  was  vested  in  the  State 
itself  by  virtue  of  its  sovereign ty.t  The  miners  soon  took 
advantage  of  this  doctrine.  Claiming  to  act  under  an 
authority  derived  from  a  State  statute,  and  even  without 
any  such  legislative  permission,  they  asserted  the  right  to 
carry  on  their  mining,  not  only  in  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States,  but  also  in  all  land  which  had  been  granted, 
either  by  Mexico,  or  by  the  United  States,  or  by  the  State, 
to  private  ownei's.  They  even  asserted  this  right  with 
respect  to  private  lands  which  were  actually  occupied 
by  their  owners,  and  were   used  by  them  for  other  pur- 

♦CoryeU  vs.  Cain,  16  Cal.,  572. 

t  Hicks  vs.  BeU,  3  Cal.,  227  ;  Stoakes  vs.  Barrett,  5  Cal.,  37.— See  the 
printed  volume,  pp.  26, 27 ;  and  "  Early  Days  in  California,"  pp.  145-149. 
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}io«es  than  mining,  for  agriculture,  for  grazing,  or  for 
residence.  This  claim  was  not  an  empty  theory;  it  was 
carried  into  actual  operation.  The  mind's  entered  upon 
private  lands  at  will,  used  and  occupied  for  farms,  cattle 
ranches,  vineyards,  or  any  other  similar  purpose,  in  search 
for  gold  and  silver,  heaving  U[>  the  soil,  and  sometimes 
destroying  improvements  and  doing  great  damage.*  In 
this  condition  of  things  the  Supreme  C'ourt  nobly  per- 
formed its  duty.  With  the  certainty  of  encountering  the 
hostility  of  large  masses  of  prejudiced  and  lawless  men, 
Judge  Field,  as  the  organ  of  the  Court,  swept  away  the 
old  common-law  dogma;  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of 
the  reasoning  upon  which  it  had  originally  been  rested, 
and  showed  its  inapplicability  to  the  institutions  and  social 
condition  of  this  countiy.  His  opinions,  which  are  most 
able  specimens  of  judicial  reasoning,  established  the  doc- 
trine that  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  soil  belong  to  the 
owner  of  it,  and  that  the  precious  metals  are  entirely 
unconnected  with  whatever  of  sovereignty  inheres  in  the 
State.  As  the  United  States  originally  owned  the  soil, 
so  it  owned  all  the  gold  and  silver  contained  within  the 
same  ;  and  this  ownership  passed  to  and  vested  in  the 
grantees  of  the  United  States  and  their  assigns.  Xo  more 
important  decisions  were  made  by  the  Court  while  Judge 
Field  was  a  member  of  it,  and  although  they  aroused 
temporary  opposition,  they  have  long  been  acknowledged 
as  wise  and  just  as  well  as  legally  correct.! 

4.  United  States  /^uttents  fur  lands,  involving  their  peculiar 
force  and  effect,  the  rights  which  they  confer,  the  legal 
estate  of  the  patentees;  the  equitable  estates  which  may 

*  This  was  speciaHy  so  on  the  Mariposa  and  Fernandez  grants.  Hen- 
shaw  vs.  Clark,  14  Cal.,  463;  Biddle-Boggs  vs.  Meree<i  Mining  Co.,  Id., 
379. 

t  Biddle-Boggs  vs.  Merced  Mining  Co.,  14  Cal.,  373-380;  Fremont  vs. 
Fowler,  and  Moore  vs.  Smav^,  17  Cal.,  200. 

See  the  printed  vol.,  pp.  26-29;  "  Early  Days  in  California,*'  pp.  145- 
IW. 
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exiKt  either  under  or  in  opposition  to  them,  and  a  numher 
of  other  incidents.* 

5.  The  Pueh/o  of  San  Fram'isro,  and  the  proprietary 
rightfl  derived  therefrom.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  that  a  "  pueblo  "  existed  at  the  site  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  that  the  city  had  succeeded  to  its  proprietary 
riglits  under  the  Mexican  hiws,  settled  a  dispute  which 
had  existed  since  the  very  beginning  of  the  American 
settlement.  The  opinion  in  the  first  and  leading  case  was 
written  by  Judge  Baldwin  and  concurred  in  by  Judge 
Field.t  The  latter's  most  important  work  in  connection 
with  this  matter  was  done  by  him  as  United  States  judge, 
presiding  in  the  U.  S.  (Circuit  Court.  He  there  rendered 
a  final  decree  establishing  the  proprietary  rights  of  San 
Francisco,  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Congress, 
and  now  constitutes  the  foundation  of  all  the  titles  within 
a  large  part  of  the  citj'  limits.J 

6.  The  communit*/  property  of  husband  and  wife,  its  na- 
ture, and  the  rules  regulating  its  management,  disposition, 
and  dissolution,  and  determining  the  rights  in  it  of  the  two 
spouses.  1 1 

7.  Other  .mhjects, — A  number  of  other  subjects  of  great 
importance,  which  were  considered  ])y  the  State  Court,  are 
mentioned  in  the  printed  volume;  such  as  the  chiim  of  the 
State  to  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  granted  by 
the  8th  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  September  4th, 
1841,  for  purposes  of  internal  improvement,  and  its  right 
to  dispose  of  the  lands  in  advance  of  the  public  surveys; 

*  Moore  vs.  Wilkinson,  13  Cal.,  478  ;  Biddle-Bojrgs  vs.  Merced  Mining 
Co.,  14  Cal.,  :M51-366  ;  Stark  vs.  Barrett,  15  Cal.,  :Hi2 ;  Mott  vs.  Smith,  16 
Cal.,  534;  Tescbemaeker  vs.  Thompson,  18  Cal.,  20;  T-^cese  vs.  Clark,  18 
Cal.,  565;  20  Cal.,  411 ;  Kstrada  vs.  Muri)h,v,  18  Cal.,  268;  Beard  v.s.  Fed- 
ery,  3  Wall.,  478.— See  printed  vol.,  p.  30. 

t  l£art  vs.  Burnett,  15  Cal.,  530. 

X  The  I*ueblo  Case,  4  Sawyer,  553.  See  "  Early  Days  in  California,'^ 
pp.  153-163  ;  pp.  241-243.  ' 

II  Myer  vs.  Kinzer,  12  Cal.,  247  ;  Smith  vs.  Smith,  12  Cal.,  216-225;  Pix- 
ley  vs.  Ifuggins,  15  Cal.,  128  ;  Van  Maren  vs,  Johnson,  Id.,  308:  Scott  vs. 
W^ard,  13  Id.,  458. 
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contracts  of  the  State  for  the  support  and  labor  of  its  con- 
victs; the  power  of  the  Courts  to  compel  by  mandamus 
officers  of  the  State  to  do  their  duty;  conflicting  rights  of 
miners  to  the  use  of  the  water  of  streams  in  the  moun- 
tains for  the  purpose  of  mining;  the  construction  of  wills; 
the  distinction  between  mortgages  and  deeds  of  trust,  and 
many  other  matters.* 

m. — His  work  as  a  Meinber  of  the  United  States  Supreme 

Court. 

It  is  upon  his  character  as  a  constitutional  lawyer,  as  an 
authoritative  interpreter  of  the  National  Constitution,  that 
Judge  Field's  reputation  as  a  judge  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  must  ultimately  and  mainly  rest.  Legal 
questions  of  a  countless  number  and  variety,  aflfecting 
private  rights,  and  involving  every  department  of  juris- 
prudence— common  law  and  equity,  admiralty,  maritime 
and  prize  law,  patent  law  and  copyright,  the  civil  law  as 
embodied  in  Louisiana  and  Mexican  codes,  statutes  of 
Congress  and  of  State  Legislatures,  everything  except 
pure  matters  of  probate — may  come  before  that  Court  for 
adjudication.  Probably  no  other  single  tribunal  in  the 
world  is  called  upon  to  exercise  a  jurisdiction  extending 
over  so  many  different  subjects,  and  'demanding  from  its 
judges  such  a  variety  of  legal  knowledge.  But  the  high- 
est power  of  the  Court,  that  incident  of  transcendent  im- 
portance which  elevates  it  far  above  any  other  judicial 
tribunal,  is  \ts  authoritv  as  a  final  arbiter  in  all  controvcM*- 
sies  depending  upon  a  construction  of  the  L^nited  States 
Constitution^  in  the  exercise  of  which  exalted  function, 
as  the  final  interpreter  of  the  organic  law,  it  determines 

*  Butte  Canal  and  Ditch  Co.  vs.  Vaughau,  11  Cal.,  153 ;  Baker  vs.  Baker, 
13  IcL,  87;  Pierce  vs.  Kobinson,  13  Id.,  116;  Blauding  vs.  Burr,  13  Id., 
343  ;  Koch  vs.  Briggs,  14  Id.,  256  ;  Noe  v.s.  Card,  14  Id.,  577 ;  Noiris  vs. 
Harris,  15  Id.,  226 ;  Stat43  of  California  vs.  McCauley,  15  Id.,  429  ;  HolH- 
day  vs.  Frisbie,  15  Id.,  630;  McCaulcy  vs.  Brooks,  16  Id.,  12;  Koppikus 
TS.  State  Capital  Commissioners,  16  Id.,  249  :  Brumagim  vs.  Tillinghast, 
16  Id.,  266 ;  Doll  vs.  Meador,  16  Id.,  295;  Halleck  vs.  Mixer,  16  Id.,  575. 
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tlie  bounds  beyond  which  neither  the  national  nor  the 
State  governments  may  rightfully  pass.  It  is  the  unique 
feature  of  our  civil  polity,  the  element  which  distinguishes 
our  political  institutions  from  all  others,  the  crowning  con- 
ception of  our  system,  the  veiy  keystone  of  the  vast  arch, 
upon  which  depend  the  safety  and  permanence  of  the 
whole  fabric,  that  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  legislative 
and  executive  powers,  under  the  Constitution,  both  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  individual  States,  are  judicially  deter- 
mined by  a  body  completely  independent  of  all  other  de- 
partments, conservative  in  its  essential  nature  and  ten- 
dencies, and  inferior  to  no  authority  except  the  deliberate 
organic  will  of  the  people  expressed  through  the  elective 
franchise.  This  special  function  of  the  Supreme  Court 
was  from  the  outset  denied  by  a  small  school  of  irapmcti- 
cable  theorists,  and  during  the  whole  period  of  our  history 
it  has  been  the  object  of  bitter  hostility  from  those  by 
whom  the  very  conception  of  one  united  people  is  re- 
jected. It  has,  however,  been  uniformly  exercised  from 
the  beginning  of  Washington's  administration  down  to 
the  present  day;  it  has  grown  in  the  public  favor,  and  it 
has  finally  been  accepted  by  the  overwhelming  weight  of 
popular  approval  as  one  of  the  fundamental  axioms  of 
our  governmental  system.  With  the  vast  majority  of  in- 
telligent men  in  all  parties,  the  well-considered  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  are  regarded  as  authoritatively  set- 
tling disputed  questions  of  power  and  right,  for  the  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  for  individuals,  and  alike  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  nation  and  of  the  separate  States.  As  a 
student  of  political  science,  and  especially  of  our  own 
public  law,  I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  this  peculiar 
function  of  the  National  Judiciary,  as  the  final  interpreter 
of  the  organic  law,  is  the  very  corner-stone  upon  which 
rest  all  our  institutions,  and  the  permanence  of  our  pres- 
ent organization  into  nation  and  States,  each  with  its 
own  powere,  and  as  a  consequence  the  perpetuation  of  our 
civil  and  political  liberties. 
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No  more  need  be  said  to  show  that  the  character  of  a 
Tnited  States  judge  as  a  constitutional  lawyer,  is  a  matter 
of  the  highest  importance.  It  is  chiefly  in  this  character  that 
I  shall  examine  the  work  of  Judge  Field.  In  such  exam- 
ination I  shall  follow  the  method  already  adopted  in  the 
preceding  subdivision.  There  will  be  no  unnecessary  rep- 
etition of  matter  contained  in  the  accompanying  selection 
from  his  decisions  and  opinions.  As  a  prelude  or  intro- 
duction to  that  selection,  I  shall  portray  his  general  char- 
acter as  a  constitutional  lawyer;  state  the  fundamental 
principles  of  constitutional  interpretation  which  he  adopted 
and  promulgated,  describe  the  most  important  of  his  judi- 
cial work  by  which  those  principles  have  been  carried  into 
operation,  and  mention  some  of  the  leading  cases  in  which 
the  results  of  that  work  have  been  embodied.  For  fuller 
details  and  particulars,  reference  nmst  be  had  to  the  books 
of  reports  and  to  the  volume  of  selections  annexed. 

Within  the  past  year  or  two,  and  especially  since  certain 
recent  decisions  from  which  he  dissented,  the  charge  has 
been  repeatedly  made  by  some  political  newspapers,  whose 
extreme  partisanship  is  only  equalled  by  their  absolute 
ignorance  of  constitutional  law,  that  Judge  Field  is  an 
advocate  of  the  so-called  "State-sovereignty"  theory, 
and  that  he  denies  the  validity  of,  and  is  endeavoring  to 
judicially  break  down,  the  XlVth  Amendment  of  the 
Constitution.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurdly  false.  The 
"State-sovereignty"  theory,  as  I  understand  it,  denies  in  lolo 
that  the  National  Judiciary  can  authoritatively  pass  upon 
the  validity  of  State  legislation;  and  asserts  in  the  most 
positive  manner  that  the  power  to  determine  finally  the 
validity  of  State  laws  and  of  State  governmental  acts,  be- 
longs exclusively  to  each  State — i.  c,  to  the  judiciary 
thereof — by  itself;  and  insists  that  the  construction  of  all 
provisions  of  the  United  States  Constitution  imposing  re- 
strictions upon  the  State  governments,  is  a  judicial  func- 
tion irrevocably  possessed  by  each  State,  with  which  the 
United  States  or  its  judiciary  cannot  interfere.     In  at  least 
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one-half  the  juases  involving  questions  of  constitutional 
law  decided  by  Judge  Field,  he  has  reviewed  State  legis- 
lation, inquired  into  its  validit}',  and  pronounced  it  void, 
asserting  in  the  strongest  manner  the  revisory  power  thus 
exercised  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Even  as  a  single  judge, 
sitting  in  the  Circuit  Court,  he  has  annulled  the  statutes  of 
a  State.  In  the  face  of  these  facts  he  is  foolishly  charged 
with  being  a  judicial  supporter  of  the  "  State-sovereignty  " 
dogma,  as  above  defined,  by  editors  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  very  meaning  of  th^terin. 

While  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  California  he  had  occa- 
sion, in  a  very  important  and  carefully-considered  opinion, 
to  explain  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  "sovereignty," 
as  it  is  applied  to  individual  States  under  our  political  sys- 
tem, and  to  show  that  it  is  only  in  a  partial  and  qualified 
sense  that  the  word  can  with  propriety  be  used  to  desig- 
nate any  attribute  belonging  to  a  State.  In  the  great  case 
of  Fremont  vs.  Fowler,*  he  thus  describes  the  sovereignty 
of  a  State: 

"  Sovereignty  is  a  term  used  to  express  the  supreme  po- 
litical  authority  of  an  independent  State  or  nation.  What- 
ever rights  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  this  authority 
are  rights  of  sovca'eignty.  Thus  the  right  to  declare  war, 
to  make  treaties  of  peace,  to  levy  taxes,  to  take  private 
property  for  public  uses — termed  the  right  of  eminent  do- 
main —are  all  rights  of  sovereignty,  for  they  are  rights  es- 
sential to  the  existence  of  supreme  {)olitical  authority.  In 
this  country,  this  authority  is  rested  in  the  people,  and  is  exer- 
cised through  the  joint  action  of  their  federal  and  State 
governments.  To  the  federal  government  is  delegated  the 
exercise  of  certain  rights  and  ])owei*s  of  sovereignty,  and 
with  respect  to  sovereignty,  rights  and  powers  are  synon- 
ymous terms;  and  the  exercise  of  all  other  rights  of  sov- 
ereignty, except  as  expressly  prohibited,  is  reserved  to  the 
people  of  the  respective  States,  or  vested  l>y  them  in  their 
local  governments.  When  we  say,  therefore,  that  a  State 
of  the  Union  is  sovereign,  we  only  mean  that  she  possesses 
supreme  political  authority,  except  as  to  those  matters  over 
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which  such  authority  is  delegated  to  tlie  federal  govern- 
nient,  or  prohibited  to  the  States;  in  otlier  words,  that  she 
possesses  all  the  rights  and  powers  essential  to  the  exist- 
ence of  an  individual  political  organization,  except  a.s  they 
are  withdrawn  by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  To  the  existence  of  this  political  authonty 
of  the  State — this  qt(/ilitied  sovennqntjf^  or  any  part  of  it — 
tl  e  ownership  of  the  minerals  of  gold  and  silver  found 
within  her  limits  is  in  no  way  essential." 

This  extract  shows  in  the  clearest  possible  light  that 
Judge  Field  repudiates  the  notion  of  an  absolute  sover- 
eignty, such  a«  is  the  essential  attribute  of  a  completely 
independent  political  society,  being  vested  in  each  indi- 
vidual State;  which  is  the  very  fundamental  conception  of 
the '*  State-sovereignty  "  theory;  on  the  contrary,  he  as- 
serts the  true  principle, — the  very  central  thought  of  all 
correct  interpretation, — that  the  absolute  sovereignty  is 
vested  in  the  people ;  that  a  part  of  its  sovereign  powers  is 
exercised  by  the  federal  government  and  a  part  by  each 
State  government;  and  that  the  sovereignty  thus  exercised 
by  a  State  is  partial  and  qualified.  To  this  conception  of 
the  relations  between  the  divided  sovereisrntv,  wielded  in 
part  by  the  central  government  and  in  part  by  the  States, 
he  has  adhered  during  his  whole  judicial  career. 

Passing  now  to  an  affirmative  view  of  his  work  as  a  con- 
stitutional interpreter,  I  think  that  in  no  other  department 
of  the  law  hiis  the  element  of  consistency,  described  in  a 
preceding  paragraph,  been  displayed  in  a   more  rennirk- 
able  manner  than  in  this.     He  has  adopted  clear  and  defi- 
nite principles  of  constitutional  law,  applicable  both  to  the 
nation  and  to  the  State,  to  the  powers  conferred  upon  the 
government  of  each,  and   to  the  limitation  imposed  upon 
those  powers,  and  to  this  system,  whether  it  be  con-ect  or 
not,  he   has  unquestionably  adhered  with  absolute   con- 
sii^tency  through  the  entire  course  of  his  nun)erous  decis- 
ions.   No  external  influence  ha.s  been   able  to  swav  him 
from  those  settled  convictions.    When  the  Court  has  con- 
/ornu'd  to  and  announced  tliose  principles,  he  has  agreed 
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with_it,  and  has  often  been  its  mouth-piece  in  making 
the^cision.  Whenever  the  majority  of  the  Court,  as  has 
sometimes  been  the  case,  has  temporarily  departed  from 
those  principles  on  either  side,  whether  in  the  direction  of 
sustaining  State  legislation  or  of  sustaining  legislation 
of  Congress,  he  has  dissented^  It  should  be  especially  re- 
marked, for  the  benefit  of  those  who  charge  him  with 
being  a  supporter  of  the  "  State-sovereignty  theory,"  so 
called,  that  some  of  his  ablest,  best  considered,  and  most 
forcible  dissents  have  been  from  decisions  of  the  Court 
which  upheld  State  statutes  transgressing,  in  his  opinion, 
the  restrictions  either  of  the  original  Constitution  or  of  the 
XlVth  Amendment. 

The  fundamental  principles  which  Judge  Field  has  thus 
adopted, — the  system  of  constitutional  interpretation  which 
as  a  whole  he  has  consistently  maintained, — are,  in  my 
opinion,  correct.  They  are  substantially  the  same  bToad, 
comprehensive,  liberal  doctrines  which  were  promulgated, 
and  enforced  with  a  cogency  of  reasoning  absolutely  crush- 
ing, by  the  great  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  and  supported  by 
such  judges  as  Washington,  Story,  Wayne,  and  Catron. 
Whether  he  has  correctly  applied  them  in  eveiy  individ- 
ual case  coming  before  him  as  a  member  of  the  Court,  or 
whether  he  may  not  sometimes  have  erred  in  such  appli- 
cation, are  questions  concerning  which  there  may,  per- 
haps, be  a  difference  of  opinion  even  among  those  who 
entirely  agree  with  him  in  his  general  system. 

These  principles  which  thus  underlie  all  his  work  in 
interpreting  the  Constitution,  and  to  which  he  has  so  con- 
sistently adhered,  whether  acting  with  the  Court  or  dis- 
senting from  it,  are,  I  think,  the  following:  ( 1 )  The  polit- 
ical sovereignty  and  absolute  supremacy  of  the  Wnited 
States  and  of  its  government,  with  respect  to  all  matters 
within  the  scope  of  its  legitimate  functions,  embracing  all 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers  conferred 
uponjt  by  the  Constitution,  and  especially  the  power  con- 
ferred upotr  its  judiciary,  of  authoritatively  and  finally  in- 
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Iterpreting  the  organic  law,  and  determining  tTie  ,iiature 
and  extent  of  all  its  grants  and  limitations  of  power.  (2) 
Corresponding  (jualiiied  political  sovereignty  exercised  by 
the  mdivjdual  StatfiS^AmL.^/^i'iV  exchmve  powers,  free  from 
federal_interference  with  respect  to  all  matters  coming 
within  the  scope^  of  their  legitimate  functions,  which  in- 
clude all  powers  not  conferred  upon  the  general  govern- 
ment, or  not  reserved  by  the  people  themselves,  incapable, 
therefore,  of  being  exercised  by  either  government,  or  not 
expressly  prohibited  to  the  States.  (3)  The  recognition,  ^ 
preservation,  and  maintenance,  firm  and  inviolate,  of  all 
the  limitations  and  restrictions,  whether  expressed  or 
necessarily  implied,  imposed  upon  the  governments,  both 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  individual  States,  by  the 
original  Constitution  or  by  the  amendments  thereto.  (4) 
The  upholding  and  enforcement,  as  a  matter  of  special 
moment,  of  all  those  particular  restrictions  upon  the  gov- 
ernmental action,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  sev- 
ei*al  States,  contained  in  the  original  Constitution  and  in 
the  amendments,  which  are  intendeil  directly  to  protect 
the  private  rights  of  life^  liberty,  and  property,  arid,  in  fact,  ^ 
that  entire  body  of  private  rights  which  constitute  "civil 
libertv." 

These  principles  may  be  still  further  generalized,  and 
are  summed  up  in  two  ideas:  First,  the  preservation  from  {  , 
every  interference  or  invasion  by  each  other,  of  all  the 
powei*s  and  functions  allotted  to  the  national  government 
and  the  State  governments;  and  second,  the  perfect  security  /  ^ 
and  protection  of  private  rights  from  all  encroachments,  -"' 
either  by  the  United  States  or  by  the  individual   States. 
These  two  ideas  he  has  steadily  kept  in  view  and  has  made 
the  basis  of  his  decisions.     lie  has  demonstrated  that  a 
constant  and  firm  maintenance  of  the  povvei*s  justly  be- 
longing to  the  federal  government,  is   not  incompatible 
with  an  equally  firm   upholding  of  the  powers  entrusted 
to  the  States,  with  an  undeviating  adhei'enee  to  the  sacred 
doctrine  of  local  self-government,  and  with  zealous  pro- 
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tection  of  private  rights,  because  all,  in  fact,  rest  upon 
the  same  foundation. 

My  purpose,  in  the  remaining  portion  of  this  sketch,  is 
to  show  that  Judge  Field  has  uniformly  and  consistently 
asserted  and  applied  these  fundamental  principles  through 
his  whole  course  of  decisions  upon  the  United  States  Bench. 
If  I  shall  refer  with  more  detail  to  decisions  in  which  he 
has  asserted  the  power  andsupremacy  of  the  United  States 
Government,  it  is  because  the  other  side  of  his  system,  and 
the  cases  in  which  he  sustains  the  State  authoritv  and  the 
civil  rights  of  persons,  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  accompany- 
ing volume. 

Judge  Field's  opinions  concerning  the  essential  and  his- 
torical nationality  of  the  United  States;  the  nature  of  the 
Union ;  its  relations  witli  the  States;  the  indestructible  char- 
acter, both  of  the  Union  and  the  States,  as  an  organization 
which  not  only  exists  under  the  Constitution,  but  existed 
prior  to  it,  may  be  learned  from  the  cases  of  Lane  Co.  vs. 
OregcMj^  and  Texas  vs.  White,  in  7  Wallace.  In  these  cases 
the  Court  was  called  upon  to  examine  more  profoundly  and 
to  declare  more  correctly,  tharf  had  ever  before  been  done 
by  Marshall,  Story,  Taney,  and  the  whole  line  of  former 
judges,  the  true  nature  of  the  i-elations  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  States  with  each  other,  and  of  tlie  peculiar  or- 
ganization resulting  from  their  union.  The  Court  for  the 
first  time  found  a  solid  basis,  historical  as  well  as  logical,  on 
which  to  rest  the  inherent  existence  and  supremacy  of  the 
United  States.  Placing  the  Union  upon  a  sure  foundation, 
it  also  defined  tlie  status  of  the  States,  and  asserted  their 
necessary  existence  and  peculiar  rights  in  a  manner  no  less 
clear  and  certain.  The  Court  by  these  judgments  estab- 
lished the  United  States  and  the  States  upon  exactly  the 
same  footing;  whatever  weakens  the  one  weakens  the  other; 
whoever  denies  the  historic  origin  of  the  one,  denies  the 
same  of  the  other.  As  we  have  in  this  theory  the  greatest 
security  for  the  nation,  we  have  also  the  greatest  security 
for  the  several  States.     The  opinions  in  these  two  cases 
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were  delivered  bv  Mr.  Justice  C'hase,  and  were  concurred 
ill  by  Judge  Field  and  otliers  who  coniposod  the  majority 
rendering  the  decision.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  a  general 
rule,  that  concurring  judges  are  not  necessarily  required 
to  agree  with  all  of  the  views  expressed  in  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  the  Court.  While  they  must  agree  witli  its  con- 
clusions, there  may  be  modes  of  reasoning,  forms  of  argu- 
ment, personal  notions  of  the  one  writing  the  opinion,  to 
which  the  concurring  judges  do  not  wholly  assent.  There 
are,  liowever,  special  reasons  why  this  ordinary  rule  can- 
not be  applied  to  these  two  cases.  They  were  test  cases, 
most  carefully  considered  by  the  Court,  and  intended  by 
the  majority  to  put  tlie  questions  involved,  forever  at  rest. 
This  was  especially  true  of  Texas  vs.  White.  Again,  the 
conclusions  reached,  and  concurred  in  by  the  majority,  are 
such  as  necessarily  required  an  assent  to  tlie  whole  course 
of  reasoning  contained  in  the  opinions.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  reject  any  substantial  position  taken  by  the 
Chief  Justice,  or  any  particular  argument  in  his  chain  of 
reasoning,  without  at  the  same  time  rejecting  the  conclu- 
sions which  he  finally  reaches,  and  which  form  the  basis 
of  the  judgment.  To  this  I  may  add  the  testimony  of 
Chief  Justice  Chase  himself.  In  a  letter  written  to  me 
shortly  after  the  decision  of  Texas  vs.  White  was  an- 
nounced, he  says,  concerning  the  opinion  in  that  case  : 

'*  Tliat  opinion  was  very  much  discussed,  especially  by 
the  judges  who  concurred  in  it,  and  may,  I  think,  be  re- 
garded as  a  tolerably  correct  expri^ssion  of  tlie  views  of 
the  Court  as  to  the  nature  of  the  National  Union,  of  its  re- 
lations to  the  States,  and  of  the  })rinciples  of  re-organiza- 
tion of  States  disorti^anized  bv  rebellion,  and  of  the  restor- 
ation  of  national  relations  interrupted  Ijv  civil  war.'' 

It  may,  therefore,  be  considered   as  certain   that  these 
two  cikses  express  the  deliberate  convictions  and  opinions 
held  by  Judge  Field;  and  in    no  subsequent  case  has  he 
expressed  any  sentiment,  or  adopted  any  course  of  reason- 
ing, or  announced  any   doctrine,  in   opposition   to   these 
niost  iinpoiiant  and  profound  judgments. 
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The  same  bigli  view  coiicernins;  tlio  siipreniaoy  of  tlie 
United  States  Goveninient,  witliin  the  field  of  its  dele- 
gated powers,  and  concerning  the  limitations  placed*  upon 
State  action,  ig  exhibited  in  his  interpretation  of  the  XTV^th 
Amendment — that  crowning  and  consummate  provision  of 
the  organic  law.  So  far  from  the  ahsurd  charge  tliat  he 
is  hostile  to  this  amendment  being  true,  it  was  Judge  Field 
himself  who  first,  in  a  dissenting  opinion,  gave  to  the 
amendment  that  broad,  liberal,  and  universal  construction 
which  renders  it,  as  was  intended,  the  most  perfect  safe- 
guard against  the  encroachments  of  State  governmental 
action  upon  the  private  civil  rights  of  all  persons.  The 
/  first  cases  involving  the  amendment  which  came  before 
the  Court  were  the  Slaughter-House  Cases. — (16  Wall., 
36.)  The  majority  of  the  Court,  in  an  opinion  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tire  Miller,*  put  upon  the  amendment  a  most  narrow  in- 
;  -^Vv  terpretation,  which  would  utterly  destroy  its  value  as  a 
"" \'  .  protection  of  private  civil  riglits.  They  adopted  as  their 
fundamental  proposition  the\sti'an^Q; notion  that  the  amend- 
ment was  confined  in  its  operations  to  negroes.  They  held 
that  the  Xlllth,  XlVth,  and  XYth  Amendments  were 
steps  in  the  accomplishment  of  one  final  object — the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  and  the  perfect  freedom  and  protection 
of  the  negro  race.  They  declared  that,  although  ex- 
pressed in  general  tenns,  the  primary  design  and  main 
purport  of  the  XlVth  Amendment  was  to  confirm  the 
status  of  negroes  as  citizens,  and  to  prevent  the  encroach- 
ments of  State  laws  which  would  discriminate  against 
them.  This  was  all  the  meaning  which  the  majority  could 
find  in  provisions  designed  to  protect  all  persons  against 

*This  opinion  is  the  more  strange  and  inconsistent  since  Judge  MiUer 
has  always  advocated  views  which  tend  to  break  down  almost  aU  limi- 
tuitions  upon  the  general  government,  and  to  make  the  legislative  powers 
of  Congress  almost  universal.  AVhile  maintaining  a  general  theory  con- 
cerning the  nationality  of  the  V.  S.,  which  I  believe  to  Iw  on  the  whole 
correct,  he  is  inclined  to  ignore  or  weaken  the  restrictions  which  the 
Constitution  has  every  where  placed  u))on  the  exercise  of  full  national 
powers  by  Congress. 
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jtjnjnst  action  of  tlie  local  government.  ^  Mr.  Justice  Mil- 
ler went  flo  tar,  while  commenting  upon  the  last  and  most 
sweeping  provision — "  nor  shall  any  State  deny  to  any 
person  within  it«  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  " — as  to  say  of  it:  **  We  douht  very  much  whether 
any  action  of  a  State,  not  directed  by.  way.  of  discrimina- 
tion against  the  negroes  as  a  class,  or  on  account  of  their 
race,  will  ever  be  held  to  come  within  tlie  province  of  this 
provisioru"  Four  judges  dissented  from  this  narrow  con-  ""^ 
afruction,  in  a  most  powerful  opinion  written  by  Judge  I 
Field.  He  asserted  in  the  strongest  terras  the  universality 
of  the  amendment,  its  application  to  all  classes  of  persons. 
He  denied  that  its  operation  was  confined  to  the  negroes. 
It  afforded  the  same  protection  td^li  persons  against  local 
oppressive  laws;  it  secured  to  all  pei*8ons  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  In  a  word,  the  XlVth  Amendment 
was  enacted  to  supply  a  great  want,  which  had  existed 
since  the  foundation  of  the  government.  While  the 
States  were  from  the  outset  forbidden  to  pass  ex  poM  facto 
laws,  or  bills  of  attainder,  or  laws  impairing  the  obligation 
of  contracts,  they  might  in  many  other  ways  invade  the  '  ^ies.- 
rights  of  citizens,  and  the  national  courts  could  grant  no  \lk^y 
relief. 

This  beneficial  amendment  throws  the  protection  of  the 
national  courts  around  the  lives,  liberty,  and  property  of 
all  persons,  and  enables  the  supreme  tribunal  to  annul  all 
oppressive   laws   which   the    partisanship   of  local  courts 
might   perhaps  sustain.     To    limit   the    meaning   of  the 
amendment,  to  confine  its  effect  to  one  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  that  a  comparatively  small  part,  was  to  de- 
feat its  most   important  design,  and  to  destroy  its  highest 
usefulness.     The  construction  then  put  upon  it  by  the  ma- 
jority simply  emasculated  the  amendment.     The   broad, 
liberal,  and  natkmal  interpretation  of  Judge  P^ield  and 
the  minority^ is  clearly  correct;  and  to  it  he  has  steadily 
adhered    in    every    subsequent    case    coming   before    the 
Supreme  Court,  or  before  himself  in  the  Circuit  Court, 

down  to  and  including  the  somewhat  famous  "  Chinese 
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Queue  Case,"  m  which  he  directly  heUl  that  certain 
\'  local  legislation  was  annulled  by  the  amendment.  Judge 
Field's  position  in  this  matter  should  not  be  misunder- 
stood. In  the  recent  cases  which  have  attracted  so 
much  attention,  involving  the  validity  of  certain  legis- 
lation of  Congress  purporting  to  be  based  upon  the 
XlVth  Amendment,  he  does  not  deny  the  validity  nor 
the  efficacy  of  that  amendment;  on  the  contrary,  he  re- 
iterates all  the  views  which  he  had  before  expressed.  He 
dissents  from  the  Court  solely  with  respect  to  the  legisla- 
tion which  Congress  may  properly  enact  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  it  info  effect,  lie  declares  that  no  affirmative  leg- 
jislation  is  either  necessary  or  appropriate.  Like  the  clauses 
forbidding  States  to  pass  ex  post  f ado  laws,  or  bills  of  at- 
tainder, or  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  the 
I  prohibitions  of  the  amendment  execute  themselves.  They 
'  are  addressed  to  the  States  in  their  corporate  capacity,  and 
not  to  individuals,  and  they  annul  all  State  legislation 
Vwhich  conflicts  with  their  provisions.  He  regards  the 
sacred  principles  of  local  self-govem^nent  as  lying  at  the 
ery  foundation  of  our  institutions,  ^^he  theory  of  the  Con- 
stitution is,  that  all  affirmative  comrol  ovei*  and  legisla- 
tion concerning  private  rights  and  relations,  are  confided 
exclusively  to  the  individual  States,  and  are  not  delegated 
to  Congress.  The  XlVth  Amendment  has  enabled  the 
(  national  courts  to  exercise  a  judicial  scrutiny  over  this 
State  legislation,  to  determine  its  validity,  and  to  pronounce 
it  null  and  void  when  discriminating  or  oppressive  or  vio- 
lative of  private  civil  rights;  but  the  amendment  cannot 
be  regarded  as  revolutionizing  the  entire  theory  of  our 
political  organization,  and  as  transferring  to  Congress  the 
poweVof  legislating  with  respect  to  private  and  personal 
rights. jThis  is,  in  outline,  the  position  maintained  by  Judge 
Field.  It  is  entirely  consistent  with  his  doctrines  concerning 
the  supremacy  of  the  General  Government;  it  is,  in  fact,  a 
part  of  one  rounded,  complete,  and  consistent  system. 

The  supremacy  of  the  General  Goverimient  within  the 
scope  of  those  powers  delegated  to  it  by  the  (\)nstitution, 
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18  also  itiaintftined  in  the  most  positivo  manner  l)y  a  long 
series  of  decisions,  in  many  of  which  he  delivered  tlie 
opinion  of  the  Conrt,  and  in  the  othei's  concurred,  dealing 
with  foreign  conmierce,  inter-state  commerce,  the  ohjects 
of  State  taxation^,  and  other  analogous  suhjects  of  con- 
gressional legislatioT^  In  numerous  decisions  covering 
every  aspect  of  the  question,  and  in  language  as  pointed 
and  emphatic  as  any  that  was  ever  used  hy  Marshall  or 
{Story /lie  ha*  aflSmied  the  supreme  and  exclusive  powder 
of  Congress  over  all  hranches  and  kinds  of  foreign  or  in- 
ter-state commerce  which  are  national  in  their  character,^,  . 
or  requiring  a  uniform  rule,  the  invalidity  of  State  statutes"  "r/  »  / 
which  either  directly  or  indirectly  interfere  with  the  free- 
dom of  inter-state  traffic,  or  with  the  equality  of  civil 
rights  belonging  to  citizens  of  other  States.  Did  my  time 
and  space  permit,  it  would  he  both  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive to  quote  some  pai?«ages  from  the  opinions  of  this  class; 
but  I  must  be  content  with  collecting  and  arranging  the 
most  important  cases  in  the  foot-note.*  Here,  also,  it  should 
be  noticed  that  Judge  Field  has  been  uniformly  consistent, 
even  when  the  Court  hjis  departed  from  its  established 
principles,  as  it  did  in  some  of  the  so-called  {rranger  Cases 
involving  the  validity  of  State  statutes  wliich  interfered 
with  and  prescribed  regulations  affecting  the  inter-state 
transportation  of  goods  and  persons,  and  the  inter-state 
traffic  in  goods.t 

*See  the  following  cawes  in  which  he  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court :  Welton  vs.  Missouri,  1  Otto,  275  ;  Sherlock  vs.  Ailing,  3  Otto,  99  ; 
The  Daniel  BaU,  10  WaU.,  357,  365 ;  State  Ta.\  on  Foreign  Bondholders, 
15  WaU.,  300;  County  of  Mobile  vs.  Kimball,  V2  Otto.  691  ;  Tiernan  vs. 
Rinker,  Ibid.,  123 ;  In  re  Ah  Fonfg,  3  Sawyer,  144, 151  ;  and  also  the  follow- 
ing, among  numerous  others,  in  which  heconcurre<l :  Ciise  of  State  Freight 
Tax,  15  Wall.,  232;  Chy  Lung  vs.  Freeman,  2  Otto,  275;  Kailroad  vs. 
Hnsen,  5  Otto,  465  ;  Henderson  vs.  Mayor  of  X.  Y.,  2  Otto,  259. 

tMunn   vs.  Illinois,  4  Otto,   113,  135;  Chicago,  &c.,  K.  K.  vs.  Iowa,  4 
Otto,  155, 163 ;  Peik  vs.  Chicago,  &c.,  K.  K.,  4  Otto,  164, 1 77.  Judge  Field's 

diasentin  this  group  of  cases  is  a  noble  protest  against  State  legislation 

invading  thelnghts  of  private  prop<'rty,  and  as  a  course  qf.xeas«Hing  is. 

as  it  fieems  to  me,^Daii8werj  * ' 
E 
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one-half  tlie  juases  involving  questions  of  constitutional 
law  decided  by  Judge  Field,  he  has  reviewed  State  legis- 
flation,  inquired  into  its  validity,  and  pronounced  it  void, 
asserting  in  the  strongest  manner  the  revisory  power  thus 
exercised  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Even  as  a  single  judge, 
sitting  in  the  Circuit  Court,  he  has  annulled  the  statutes  of 
a  State.  In  the  face  of  these  facts  he  is  foolishly  charged 
with  being  a  judicial  supporter  of  the  "  State-sovereignty  " 
dogma,  as  above  defined,  by  editors  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  very  meaning  of  th^terni. 

While  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  California  he  had  occa- 
sion, in  a  very  important  and  carefully-considered  opinion, 
to  explain  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  "  sovereignty," 
its  it  is  applied  to  individual  States  under  our  political  sys- 
tem, and  to  show  that  it  is  only  in  a  partial  and  qualified 
sense  that  the  word  can  with  propriety  be  used  to  desig- 
nate any  attribute  belonging  to  a  State.  In  the  great  case 
of  Fremont  vs.  Fowler,*  he  thus  describes  the  sovereignty 
of  a  State: 

"  Sovereignty  is  a  term  used  to  express  the  supreme  po- 
litical authority  of  an  independent  State  or  nation.  What- 
ever rights  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  this  authority 
are  rights  of  sovereignty.  Thus  the  right  to  declare  war, 
to  make  treaties  of  peace,  to  levy  taxes,  to  take  private 
property  for  public  uses — tei'med  the  right  of  eminent  do- 
main— are  all  rights  of  sovereignty,  for  they  are  rights  es- 
sential to  the  existence  of  supreme  political  authority.  In 
this  country,  this  authority  is  vested  in  the  people^  and  is  exer- 
cised through  the  joint  action  of  their  federal  and  State 
governments.  To  the  federal  government  is  delegated  the 
exercise  of  cei*tain  rights  and  powers  of  sovereignty,  and 
with  respect  to  sovereignty,  rights  and  powei's  are  synon- 
ymous terms;  and  the  exercise  of  all  other  rights  of  sov- 
ereignty, except  as  expressly  prohibited,  is  reserved  to  the 
people  of  the  respective  States,  or  vested  by  them  in  their 
local  governments.  AVhen  we  say,  thei*eforo,  that  a  State 
of  the  tlnion  is  sovereign,  we  only  mean  that  she  possesses 
supreme  political  anthoi'ity,  except  as  to  those  matters  over 

*17Cal.,  200. 
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wliie'h  such  authority  is  delegated  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, or  prohibited  to  the  States;  in  other  words,  that  she 
possesses  all  the  rights  and  powers  essential  to  the  exist- 
ence of  an  individual  political  organization,  except  iis  they 
are  withdrawn  by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  To  the  existence  of  this  political  authority 
of  the  State — (his  quaUiied  sovern'r/ttiif,  or  any  part  of  it — 
tl  e  ownership  of  the  minerals  ot  gold  and  silver  found 
within  her  limits  is  in  no  way  essential." 

This  extract  sliows  in  the  clearest  possible  light  that 
Judge  Field  repudiates  the  notion  of  an  absolute  sover- 
eignty, such  jis  is  the  essential  attribute  of  a  completely 
independent  political  society,  being  vested  in  efich  indi- 
vidual State;  which  is  the  very  fundamental  conception  of 
the  "  State-sovereignty  "  theory;  on  the  contrary,  he  as- 
serts the  true  principle, — the  very  central  thought  of  all 
correct  interpretation, — that  the  absolute  sovereignty  Is 
vested  In  the  people ;  that  a  part  of  its  sovereign  powers  is 
exercised  by  the  federal  government  and  a  part  by  ejich 
State  scovernment;  and  that  the  sovereiijntv  thus  exercised 
by  a  State  is  partial  and  qualified.  To  this  conception  of 
the  relations  between  the  divided  soverei£:ntv,  wielded  in 
piirt  by  the  central  government  and  in  part  by  the  States, 
he  has  adhered  durinir  his  whole  judicial  career. 

Passim^  now^  to  an  affirmative  view  of  his  work  as  a  cow- 
stitutional  interpreter,  I  think  that  in  no  other  department 
of  the  law  has  the  element  of  consistency,  described  in  a 
preceding  paragraph,  been  displayed  in  a  more  remark- 
able manner  than  in  this.  lie  has  adopted  clear  and  defi- 
nite principles  of  com^titutional  law,  applicable  both  to  the 
nation  and  to  the  State,  to  the  powers  conferred  upon  the 
government  of  each,  and  to  the  limitation  imposed  upon 
those  pcnvers,  and  to  this  system,  w^hether  it  be  correct  or 
not,  he  has  unquestionably  adhered  with  absolute  con- 
sistencv  throuiirh  the  entire  course  of  his  numerous  decis- 
ions.  Xo  external  influence  has  been  al)le  to  swav  him 
from  those  settled  convictions.  When  the  Court  has  con- 
formed to  and  announced  those   principles,  lie  has  agreed 
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These  conclusions  thus  readied  by  Horace  iJinney  were 
adopted  by  the  Supreme  Couii:  in  the  Milligan  Case  (4 
Wall.,  2,  115),  in  the  decision  of  which  Judge  Field 
concurred.  The  claim  to  exercise  martial  law'  against 
civilians  was  still  more  terrible.  A  most  elaborate  and 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  power  to  enforce  martial 
law  under  or  by  virtue  of  the  common  law  was  made 
a  few  years  ago  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn,  one 
of  the  ablest  chiefs  who  ever  sat  on  the  English  Bench, 
and  whose  recent  death  is  a  great  loss  to  the  English  ad- 
ministration of  justice.*  After  a  review  of  the  prece- 
dents, ancient  and  modern,  set  forth  in  the  wonderfully 
clear  manner  for  which  he  was  so  pre-eminently  dis- 
tinguished, the  Chief  Justice  reached  the  conclusion  that 
under  the  common  law  there  is  no  authority  to  enforce 
the  martial  law  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire  where 
the  common  law  prevails;  in  other  words,  the  common 
law  knows  no  such  attribute  of  executive  power.  This 
conclusion  the  Supreme  Court  also  adopted  in  the  Milli- 
gan case.  There  can  be  no  martial  law  in  the  United 
States  except  iis  an  instrument  and  means  of  carrying 
on  actual  warfare,  of  conducting  actual  hostilities  in  re- 
gions occupied  by  the  opposing  armies.  This  doctrine 
received  the  heai'ty  approval  of  Judge  Field,  and  has 
l)een  on  every  occasion  maintained  by  him.  See  es- 
pecially his  dissenting  opinion  in  Beckwith  vs.  Bean,  (8 
Otto,  285-806. ) 

I  nmst  not  pursue  this  analysis  into  any  further  detail. 
I  have  shown  that  his  system  of  constitutional  construc- 
tion is  consistent  and  complete;  that  it  recognizes  and 
maintains  alike  the  lawful-  tjupremacy  and  exclusive  au- 
thority of  the  General  Government  within  the  scope  of 
powers  delegated  to  it,  and  the  just  rights  of  individual 

*  Charge  of  the  I^rd  Chief  Justice  of  England  in  the  erase  of  the  C^ueen 
vs.  Nelson  and  Brand,  London,  1867,  a  ease  grow  ing  out  of  the  negro 
insurrection,  or  rather  tumult,  in  Jamaica,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. 
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States;  tliat  it  preserves  unimpaired  all  the  restrictions 
and  limitations  imposed  upon  the  governmental  action 
both  of  the  States  and  of  the  nation;  that  it  jealously 
guards  the  private  and  civil  rights  and  immunities  of  per- 
sons; and  that  it  respects  and  keeps  in  force  the  sacred 
principles  of  local  self-government,  and  of  civil  and  con- 
stitutional liberty,  which  underlie  all  our  political  institu-  ^\^' 
tions.  From  his  opinions  alone,  a  cimiplete  and  consistent 
system  of  constitutional  law  might  be  composed,  in  whicli 
tlie  American  citizen  would  find  a  perfect  text-book  of 
political  science,  an  exhaustive  treatise  upon  the  institu- 
tions of  his  country. 

In  conclusion,  the  proposition  is,  in  my  opinion,  estab- 
lished by  the  foregoing  sketch,  that  by  his  creative  force 
as  a  state  legislator,  as  a  state  judge,  and,  above  all,  as  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  National  Tribunal,  Judge  Field 
has,  as  much  as  any  jurist  of  the  present  generation,  im- 
pressed himself  upon  the  jurisprudence  of  his  country. 


\ 
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Note. 

The  articles  in  this  volume  are  a  compilation  made  by 
political  and  personal  friends  of  Judge  Field.  The  greater 
part  of  them  were  prepared  in  1880.  Those  added  since 
have  been  furnished  principally  by  members  of  the  Bar  of 
California.  The  wliole  are  now  published  at  the  request 
of  gentlemen  of  that  State,  whore  it  is  believed  they  will 
be  favorably  received  from  the  number  of  important  pub- 
lic questions  considered  in  them,  and  the  ability  with 
which  the  questions  are  treated. 

No  reference  is  made  to  the  action  of  the  associates  of 
Judge  Field  on  the  Bench  or  in  the  Electoral  Commission 
further  than  is  necessary  to  illustrate  and  explain  his  con- 
duct and  positions.  It  is  only  with  his  career  that  the 
volume  is  concerned,  and  its  limits  would  not  allow  any 
extended  statement  of  their  views  and  acts. 

Chauncey  F.  Black. 
Samuel  B.  Smith. 

New  York,  July,  1881. 
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LEGISLATOR,  STATE  JUDGE,  AND  JUDGE  OF  THE 
SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


JUDGE  FIELD  AS  A  LEGISLATOR. 


Tlie  Ijegifdation  semred  by  him  for  the  Proteetion  of  Miners  in  their 

Mining  ClaimJi. 


From  the  San  Jos/-  Daily  Herald  (Qtlifornia)  of  Nocemhvr  18,1879. 

/ 

"The  long  judicial  service  of  our  distinguished  fellow- 
citizen,  embracing  nearly  six  years  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State,  and  more  than  sixteen  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  has  been  marked  by  most  able  opin- 
ions on  many  great  leading  questions.  This  fact  has  very 
naturally  connected  his  name  in  the  public  mind  mainly 
with  those  questions,  and  few  are  aware  of  other,  and  even 
more  important  services,  rendered  our  State  by  him,  as  a 
legislator,  in  the  early  days  of  the  State's  history.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  second  legislature  which  was  chosen  in 
the  Fall  of  1850,  and  represented  the  then  county  of  Yuba, 
which  at  that  time  included  also  what  are  now  Sierra  and 
Xevada  counties. 

'*  The  first  legislature  had  enacted  a  general  system  of 
laws,  such  as  are  indispensable  to  the  government  of  any 
community.  It  had  done  nothing,  however,  toward  the  pro- 
tection or  regulation  of  that  great  interest  which  had  gath- 
ered togetlier  from  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  from 
every  nation  of  the  world,  the  restless  and  sometimes  tur- 
bulent population  of  the  California  of  thirty  years  ago.   The 


gold  seekers  were  left  to  jostle  each  other,  and  to  settle  their 
disputes  as  best  they  might.  The  ownership  of  the  mines 
was  held  by  some  to  be  in  the  United  States,  and  by  others 
to  be  in  the  State,  while  all  were  alike  extremely  jealous 
of  any  assertion  of  power  over  them  by  the  government 
of  either.  It  was  evident  that  the  miners  could  not  long 
be  left  to  fight  among  themselves  over  questions  of  priority 
or  extent  of  claims,  while  it  was  equally  evident  that  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  must  be  in  accord  with  generally  ac- 
cepted opinion  or  it  would  be  a  dead  letter.  The  situation 
was  a  grave  one,  and  it  demanded  statesmanlike  treatment. 
To  do  nothing  was  to  leave  the  peace  of  the  State  at  the 
mercy  of  those  whose  fierce  thirst  for  gold  might  outrun 
their  respect  for  fair  dealing.  Honest  misunderstandings 
as  to  facts  were  oftenest  settled  by  immediate  appeal  to 
brute  force.  The  world  has  probably  never  seen  a  sim- 
ilar spectacle — that  of  extensive  gold-fields  suddenly  peo- 
pled by  masses  of  men  from  all  States  and  countries,  re- 
strained by  no  law,  and  not  agreed  as  to  whence  the  laws 
ought  to  emanate  by  which  they  would  consent  to  be  bound. 
As  in  all  other  emergencies,  the  one  man  was  there  to 
bring  forward  the  saving  measure.  Stephen  J.  Field  solved 
the  diflScult  problem.  He  saw  that  the  rude  society  around 
him  would  shatter  to  fragments  any  system  in  which  its 
own  strong  will  and  native  common  sense  were  not  taken 
into  account.  The  miners  had,  in  each  camp,  held  meetings, 
and  enacted  rules  and  regulations  by  which  they  agreed  to 
be  governed  in  that  place.  These  had  reference  to  the  ex- 
tent of  each  claim  in  the  given  locality,  the  acts  necessary  to 
constitute  location  or  appropriation  of  the  s^me,  and  the 
amount  of  work  which  should  entitle  the  claimant  to  con- 
tinued possession.  The  State  could  not  safely  attempt  to 
substitute  for  these  various  rules  any  of  a  more  general 
and  uniform  character.  This  fact  was  the  basis  of  the 
measure  brought  forward  by  Judge  Field  in  the  Legislature 
of  1851,  and  by  him  urged  to  final  success.  He  did  not 
leave  the  miners  to  be  a  law  unto  themselves,  but  held 


them  to  the  laws  they  had  made  for  themselves.  His 
plan  was  simple  and  at  the  same  time  thorough  and  sound. 
It  was  that  the  rules  made  bv  the  miners  should  be  en- 
forced  by  the  State.  What  they  had  declared  to  be  fair  play 
should  be  the  law  of  the  land,  and  should  govern  the  courts 
in  their  decisions  in  mining  disputes.  Here  is  the  lan- 
guage : 

"  In  actions  respecting  *  Mining  Claims '  proof  shall  be 
admitted  of  the  customs,  usages,  or  regulations  established 
and  in  force  at  the  bar,  or  diggings,  embracing  such  claims, 
and  such  customs,  usages,  of  regulations,  when  not  in  con- 
flict with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  State,  shall 
govern  the  decision  of  the  action." 

"  The  principle  contained  in  the  fifty -two  words  above 
quoted  was  adopted  in  other  mining  regions  of  the  coun- 
try, and  finally  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The 
author  of  it  has  seen  its  wisdom  vindicated  by  more  than 
twenty-eight  years  of  experience,  and  for  it  the  people  of 
the  State  and  of  Nevada  should  ever  hold  him  in  grateful 
remembrance.  When  they  think  of  him  only  as  a  judge 
deciding  upon  the  administration  of  laws  framed  by  others, 
let  them  be  reminded  that  in  a  single  sentence  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  our  mining  system  so  firmly  that  it  has  not 
been,  and  cannot  be,  disturbed." 


At  the  time  the  above  legislation  was  had  actions  for 
mining  claims,  the  mines  being  in  the  lands  of  the 
United  States,  w^ere  usually  brought  upon  an  alleged  forci- 
ble or  unlaw^'ful  detainer.  The  rule  adopted  by  the  enact- 
ment in  question,  originally  applicable  only  in  actions  be- 
fore local  magistrates,  was  soon  extended  to  actions  for 
mining  claims  in  all  courts,  and,  as  stated  above,  now  pre- 
vails in  all  the  mining  regions  of  the  country. 

Many  years  afterwards  Mr.  Field,  in  giving  the  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  an  import- 
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ant  case  before  it,  spoke  of  the  usages  and  regulations  of 
miners,  to  wliieli  this  legishition  gave  the  force  of  law,  as 
follows  : 

"The  discovery  of  gold  iu  California  was  followed,  as  is  well  known, 
by  an  immense  immigration  into  the  State,  which  increased  its  popula- 
tion within  three  or  four  years  from  a  few  thousand  to  several  hundre<l 
thousand.  The  lands  in  which  the  precious  metals  were  found  belonged 
to  the  United  States,  and  were  unsurveyed,  and  not  open,  by  law,  to 
occui)ation  and  settlement.  Little  was  known  of  them  further  than  that 
they  were  situated  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  Into  these  moun- 
tains the  emigrants  in  vast  numbers  penetrated,  occupying  the  ravines, 
gulches,  atid  cafions,  and  probing  the  earth  in  all  directions  for  the 
pretrious  metals.  W' herever  they  went  they  carrieil  with  them  that  love 
of  order  and  system  and  of  fair  dealing  which  are  the  prominent  charac- 
teristics of  our  people.  In  every  district  which  they  oi'cupied  they 
framed  certain  rules  for  their  government,  by  which  the  extent  of  ground 
they  could  severally  hold  for  mining  was  designated,  their  possessory 
right  to  such  ground  secured  and  enforced,  and  contests  between  them 
either  avoided  or  determined.  These  rules  l)ore  a  marked  .similarity, 
varying  in  the  sevirral  districts  only  according  to  the  extent  and  char- 
a<^ter  of  the  mines,  distinct  provisions  being  made  for  diftcrent  kinds  of 
mining,  such  as  placer  mining,  quartz  mining,  and  mining  in  drifts  or 
tunnels.  They  all  recognized  discovery  followed  by  appropriation  as  the 
foundation  of  the  possessor's  title,  and  development  by  working  as  the 
condition  of  its  retention.  And  they  were  so  framed  as  to  secure  to  all 
comers,  within  practicable  limits,  absolute  equality  of  right  and  privi- 
lege in  working  the  mines.  Nothing  but  such  equality  would  have  been 
toleriited  by  the  miners,  who  were  emphatically  the  law-makers,  as  re- 
spects mining,  upon  the  public  lands  in  the  Stat«.  The  first  appropriator 
was  everywhere  held  to  have,  within  certain  well-defined  limits,  a  better 
right  than  others  to  the  claims  taken  up;  and  in  all  controversies, except 
as  against  the  government,  he  was  regarded  as  the  original  owner,  from 
whom  title  was  to  be  traced.  But  the  mines  could  not  be  worked  with- 
out water.  Without  water  the  gold  would  remain  forever  buried  in  the 
earth  or  rock.  To  carry  water  to  mining  localities,  when  they  were  not 
on  the  banks  of  a  stream  or  lake,  became,  therefore,  an  important  and 
neces.siiry  business  in  carrying  on  mining.  Here,  also,  the  first  appro- 
priator of  water  to  bt^  conveyed  to  such  localities  for  mining  or  other 
beneficial  purposes,  was  recognized  as  having,  to  the  extent  of  actual 
use,  the  better  right.  The  doctrines  of  the  common  law  respecting  the 
rights  of  riparian  owners  were  not  considered  as  applicable,  or  only  in  a 
very  limited  degree,  to  the  condition  of  miners  in  the  mountains.  The 
waters  of  rivers  and  lakes  were  conse<j[uently  carried  great  distances  in 
ditches  and  flumes,  constructed  with  vast  labor  and  enormous  expendi- 
tures of  money,  along  the  sides  of  mountains  and  through  caiions  and 


ravines  to  sapply  commnnities  engaged  in  mining,  as  well  as  for  agricul- 
tnristA  and  ordinary  consumption.  Nnmcrons  regulations  were  adopted, 
or  assumed  to  exist  from  their  obvious  justness,  for  the  security  oX  these 
ditches  and  flumes,  and  the  protection  of  rights  to  water,  not  only  be- 
tween different  appropriators,  but  between  them  and  the  holders  of 
mining  claims.  These  regulations  and  customs  were  appealed  to  in  con- 
troversies in  the  State  courts,  and  received  their  sanction  ;  and  pro|)erties 
to  the  value  of  nuuiy  millions  restcMl  upon  them.  For  eighteen  years, 
from  1848  to  1866,  the  regulations  and  customs  of  miners,  as  enforced 
and  moulded  by  the  courts,  and  sanctioned  by  the  legislation  of  the 
State,  constituted  the  law  governing  property  in  mines  and  in  water  on 
the  public  mineral  lands.  Until  1866  no  legislation  was  had  looking  to 
a  sale  of  the  mineral  lands.  The  policy  of  the  country  had  previously 
been,  as  shown  by  the  legislation  of  Congress,  to  exempt  such  lauds  from 
sale.  In  that  year  the  act,  the  ninth  section  of  which  we  have  quoted, 
was  passed.*  In  the  first  section  it  declared  that  the  mineral  lauds  of 
the  United  States  were  free  and  open  to  exploration  and  occupation  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  those  who  had  declared  their  intention 
to  become  citizens,  subject  to  such  regulationn  tis  might  be  prescribed  by 
law  and  the  local  customs  or  rules  of  miners  in  the  several  mining  dis- 
tricts, so  far  as  the  same  were  not  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  In  other  sections  it  provided  for  acquiring  the  title  of  the  United 
States  to  claims  in  veins  or  lodes  of  quartz  bearing  gold,  silver,  ciunabiir, 
or  copper,  the  possessory  right  to  which  had  been  previously  acquired 
under  the  customs  and  rules  of  miners.  In  no  provision  of  the  net  was 
anj'  intention  manifested  to  interfere  with  the  possessory  rights  pre- 
viously acquired,  or  which  might  be  afterwards  acquired  ;  the  intention 
expressed  was  to  secure  them  by  a  patent  from  the  government.  The 
Senator  of  Xevada,t  the  author  of  the  act,  in  advocating  its  passiige  in 
the  Senate,  spoke  in  high  praise  of  the  regulations  and  customs  of  miners, 
and  portrayed  in  glowing  language  the  wonderful  results  that  had  fol- 
lowed the  system  of  free  mining  which  had  prevailed  with  the  tacit 
consent  of  the  government.  The  Legislature  of  California,  he  said,  had 
wisely  declared  that  the  rules  and  reguhiti(His  of  miners  should  be  re- 
ceived in  evidence  in  all  controversies  respecting  niining  claims,  and 
when  not  in  conflict  with  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  State  or  of  the 
United  States,  should  govern  their  determination;  and  a  series  of  wise 
judicial  decisions  had  moulded  these  regulations  and  customs  into* a 
comprehensive  system  of  common  law-,  embracing  not  only  mining  law, 
properly  speaking,  but  also  regulating  the  use  of  water  for  mining  pur- 
poses.' The  miner's  law,  he  added,  was  a  part  of  the  miner's  nature.  He 
had  made  it,  and  he  trusted  it  and  obeyed  it.     He  had  given  the  honest 

♦The  act  of  July  26,  1866,  "granting  the  right  of  way  to  ditch  and 
canal  owners  over  the  public  lauds,  and  for  other  purposes." — (14  U.  S. 
Statutes,  251.) 

t  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Stewart. 
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toil  of  his  life  to  discover  wealth,  which,  when  found,  was  protected  by 
no  higher  law  than  that  enacted  by  himself  under  the  implied  sanction 
of  a  just  and  generous  government.  And  the  act  proposed  continued 
the  system  of  free  mining,  holding  the  mineral  lands  open  to  exploration 
and  occupation  subject  to  legislation  by  Congress  and  to  local  rules.  It 
merely  recognized  the  obligation  of  the  government  to  respect  private 
rights  which  had  grown  up  under  its  tacit  consent  and  approval.  It  pro- 
posed no  new  system,  but  sanctioned,  regulated,  and  confirmed  a  system 
already,  established,  to  which  the  people  were  attached.'^ — ( Jennison  vs. 
Kirk,  98  U.  S.  Rep.,  457.) 


-^♦•^ 


JUDGE  FIKLD  AS  A  LEGISLATOR. 


The  Legislation  secured  by  him  for  the  Exemption  from  Forced  Sale 
for  Ddfts  of  the  Tools  and  other  Personal  Property  of  the  Debtor, 


~^^^•- 


From  the  San  Jo9^  Daily  Herald  of  November  21, 1879. 


"  Lii8t  Wednesday  we  gave  a  portion  of  Judge  Field's 
record  as  a  legislator  in  this  State,  showing  that  his  ser- 
vices have  been  of  great  value  and  that  he  is  one  of  the 
mo^t  thorough  statesmen  claimed  by  this  coast.  We  re- 
ferred particularly  to  the  mining  law,  and  w^e  now  call 
attention  to  another  most  beneficial  law  of  which  Judge 
Field  was  the  author.  We  refer  to  the  law  exempting 
from  sale  for  debt  (other  than  the  purchase  money,  or  to 
satisfy  a  mortgage  thereon)  certain  property.  The  law 
reads  as  follows  : 

"  The  following  propei'ty  shall  be  exempt  from  execu- 
tion, except  as  herein  otherwise  specially  provided  : 

"  1.  Chairs,  tables,  desks,  and  books,  to  the  value  of  one 
hundred  dollars,  belonging  to  the  judgment  debtor  ; 

"  2.  Neceseaiy  household,  table,  and  kitchen  furniture, 
belonging  to  the  judgment  debtor,  including  stove,  stove- 
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pipe,  and  stove  furniture,  wearing  apparel,  beds,  bedding, 
and  bedsteads,  and  provisions  actually  provided  for  indi- 
vidual or  family  use  sufficient  for  one  month  ; 

'*  3.  The  farming  utensils,  or  implements  of  husbandry, 
of  the  judgment  debtor  ;  also  two  oxen,  or  two  horses,  or 
two  mules,  and  their  harness,  and  one  cart  or  wagon,  and 
food  for  such  oxen,  horses,  or  males  for  one  month  ; 

"  4.  The  tools  and  implements  of  a  mechanic  necessary 
to  carry  on  his  trade,  the  instruments  and  chests  of  a  sur- 
geon, physician,  surveyor,  and  dentist  necessary  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  professions,  with  their  pi'ofessional.library, 
and  the  law  libraries  of  an  attornev  or  counsellor ; 

"  5.  The  tent  and  furniture,  including  a  table,  camp 
stools,  bed  and  bedding,  of  a  miner  ;  also  his  rocker, 
shovels,  spades,  wheelbarrows,  pumps,  and  other  instru- 
ments used  in  mining,  with  provisions  necessary  for  his 
support  for  one  month  ; 

''  6.  Two  oxen,  or  two  horses,  or  two  mules,  and  their 
harness,  and  one  cart  or  wagon,  by  the  use  of  which  a 
cartman,  teamster,  or  other  laborer  habitually  earns  his 
living  ;  and  food  for  such  oxen,  horses,  or  mules  for  one 
month  ;  and  a  horse,  harness,  and  vehicle  used  by  a  phy- 
sician or  surgeon  in  making  his  professional  visits  ; 

"  7.  All  arms  and  accoutrements  required  by  law  to  be 
kept  by  any  pereon.  But  no  article  mentioned  in  this 
section  shall  be  exempt  from  an  execution  issued  on  a 
judgment  recovered  for  its  price,  or  upon  a  mortgage 
thereon/'  * 

''  This  was  far  in  advance  of  any  similar  provision  in 
other  States,  and  was  a  bold  and  novel  proposition.  Thou- 
sands have  enjoyed  its  benefits  without  being  aware  that 
its  author  was  Stephen  J.  Field.  The  wisdom  of  it  is 
manifest  when  we  consider  that  it  merely  preserves  to  the 
unfortunate  debtor  the  instrumentalities  for  future  effort. 
A  rapacious  creditor  might  feel  entitled  to  "  the  uttermost 
farthing"  in  the  possession  of  the  man  indebted  to  him. 

*  These  provisions  are  contained  in  section  210  of  the  act  of  1851, 
regulating  proceedings  in  civil  cases,  wliich  is  one  of  the  many  original 
sections  in  that  act  drawn  hy  Judge  FieUl.  Until  this  legislation  there 
was  no  exemption  at  all  of  personjjl  property  in  California ;  and  no  exemp- 
tion equally  extensive  is  found  in  the  previous  legislation  of  any  State 
of  the  Union. 
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But  this  law  intei^poses  and  says  to  the  debtor :  "  You  shall 
have  the  right  to  reserve  a  hundred  doUars'  worth  of 
property,  your  necessary  household  furniture,  wearing  ap- 
parel, and  a  month's  pri)visions  ;  and  then  besides  this,  if 
you  are  a  farinei',  you  shall  l)e  allowed  to  retain  all  your 
farming  implements,  and  also  a  wagon  and  a  pair  of  ani- 
mals, with  one  month's  food  for  then).  This  will  enable 
you  to  go  to  work  and  repair  your  fortunes.  The  law  will 
not  see  you  disabled."  To  the  mechanic  and  miner  this 
humane  law  says  :  "  Be  of  good  cheer.  You  shall  keep 
the  tools  with  which  you  ply  your  calling.  These  shall 
be  regarded  as  a  part  of  your  own  physical  system  ;  as 
well  might  your  hands  be  cut  otf  as  your  tools  taken  from 
them."  To  the  workingman  using  a  cart  and  horse,  as  so 
many  laborers  do,  this  law,  which  has  stood  for  twenty- 
eight  years  on  our  statute  book,  says  :  ''  You  must  pay 
your  debts,  but  need  not  sell  the  good  horse  and  cart  by 
which  you  are  aided  to  feed  your  children.  Nay,  you  may 
keep  a  wagon  and  two  horses,  if  you  are  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  them.  These  make  you  independent,  and  the 
sheriff  shall  not  take  them."  Othei's  were  also  protected. 
The  instruments  of  the  surgeon  and  surveyor,  the  library 
of  the  physician  and  the  lawyer,  and  the  horse  and  buggy 
of  the  physician,  were  all  declared  exempt  from  forced 
sale.  This  law  has  never  been  complained  of  or  tampered 
with,  and  remains  a  monument  to  the  wisdom,  humanity, 
and  thoughtfulness  of  its  author,  Judge  Field,  who,  in 
framing  it,  made  application,  for  the  beneiit  of  the  debtor, 
of  the  truth  uttered  by  tha't  harshest  of  creditors- -Shy- 
lock  —when  he  said  : 

You  take  mv  life 


Wheu  you  do  take  the  means 
W^hereby  I  live. 

These  measures — the  mining  law,  and  the  law  exempt- 
ing certain  property  from  forced  sale  under  execution — 
are  but  a  small  portion  of  the  valuable  legislative  work  of 
Judge  Field,  but  we  bring  them  to  public  attention  at  this 
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time  as  furnishing  high  evidence  of  the  pnictical  wisdom 
of  one  whose  name  we  read  often  est  of  h\te  yeai's  in  con- 
nection with  judicial  decisions,  but  whose  friends  could,  if 
they  chose,  claim  for  him  a  phvce  among  statesmen  as  high 
jis  that  he  occupies  among  jurists.  His  conservatism  has 
never  made  him  the  enemy  of  wholesome  changes,  and 
his  progressiveness  has  never  made  him  the  supporter  of 
any  of  the  isms  of  the  times.  He  has  been  as  great  a 
student  of  men  and  of  aftairs  as  of  books*" 


JUDGE  FIELD  AS  A  LEGISLATOR. 


Oeneral  Legislation  secured  by  him* 


From  the  San  JoaS  DAILY  Herald  of  December  26, 1879. 


"  We  have  already  referred  to  legislation  concerning 
mining  customs  and  regulations,  and  exemptions  of  cer- 
tain personal  property  from  forced  sale,  of  which  Judge 
Field  was  the  author.  We  desire  to  make  some  further 
reference  to  his  brief  but  most  honorable*  and  we  miirht 
trulv  sav  brilliant  lesjislative  career. 

^'  His  service  was  onlv  for  a  sinscle  session— that  of  1851 
— and  yet  whilst  there  he  left  his  mark  permanently  upon 
the  laws  of  the  State.  He  was  appointed  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  ;  and  as  a  member  of  that  Committee  be  i)re- 
pared  and  reported  a  bill  concerning  the  Courts  of  Justice 
and  Judicial  Officers  of  the  State,  which  was  passed.  The 
immense  labor,  difficulty,  and  responsibility  attending  tlie 
preparation  of  this  bill  will  be  seen,  when  it  is  stated  that 
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by  it  the  whole  Judiciary  System  of  the  State  was  reorgan- 
ized, and  the  jurisdiction,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  several 
courts,  and  of  all  judicial  officers,  were  designated  and  de- 
fined. And  it  may  be  here  added  that  the  act  of  1853 
with  the  same  title — which  was  the  orii^inal  act  carefully 
revised,  and  introduced  into  the  Legislature  by  Mr.  Sam- 
uel B.  Smith  of  Sutter  County — was  also  prepared  by  him. 

"  He  also  prepared  and  introduced  bills  to  regulate  pro- 
ceediniiCs  in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  These  bills  were  taken 
from  the  proposed  codes  of  Xew  York  as  reported  by 
the  Commissioners  of  that  State  ;  but  the  great,  labor  in- 
volved nevertheless  in  their  preparation  may  be  estimated 
from  tlie  fact,  that  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  peculiar 
condition  of  the  new  State  and  the  requirements  of  its 
constitution,  as  well  as  to  his  own  views  of  what  would 
constitute  the  best  practice,  he  redrafted  over  three  hun- 
dred sections,  and  added  over  one  hundred  new^  ones. 
Among  the  new  sections  are  those  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready referred  relating  to  actions  respecting  mining  claims 
and  the  admission  in  evidence  of  the  customs  and  regula- 
tions of  miners,  and  respecting  exemptions  from  forced 
sale  of  personal  property.  These  bills  became  laws  and 
with  some  amendment>< — found  necessary  during  a  period 
of  nearly  twenty-two  years,  and  particularly  from  the  con- 
stitutional amendments  of  18(52 — remained  on  the  statute 
book  until  the  adoption  of  the  recent  codes,  in  which  they 
are  substantially  embodied. 

"  He  also  drew  bills  creating  the  counties  of  Nevada  and 
Klamath  and  gave  those  counties  their  names.  Many 
counties  also  sought  legislation^  correcting  or  changing 
their  boundary  lines,  and  several  bills  on  the  subject  being 
referred  to  him  he  reported  a  general  bill,  dividing  the 
State  into  counties  and  establishing  the  Seats  of  Justice 
therein,  which  was  passed.  Judge  Field  drew  the  char- 
ters of  the  cities  of  Marysville,  Nevada,  and  Monterey — 
the  latter  being  reported  as  a  substitute  for  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  member  of  Monterey  County.    The  prin- 
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cipal  provisions  of  these  chartere  have  been  adopted  in 
subsequent  acts  creating  municipal  incorporations. 

"  He  also  drafted  the  act  concerning  divorces  which  was 
reported  from  the  Judiciary  Committee  as  a  substitute  for 
a  bill  on  the  same  subject  introduced  by  Mr.  Jesse  D.  Carr. 

"  It  has  always  been  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  him 
that  he  gave  most  earnest  support  to  the  Homestead  Ex- 
emption Bill.  That  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Gavin  1>. 
Hall,  then  of  El  Dorado,  now  of  San  Francisco,  and  was 
assailed  violently  as  tending  to  obstruct  the  collection  of 
debts.  An  eftbrt  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  Homestead 
Exemption  from  $5,000  to  $3,000  was  stoutly  and  success- 
fully resisted  by  Judge  Field,  Judge  McCorkle,  and  the 
author  of  the  bill. 

"  The  session  of  1851  was  the  most  important  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  State.  It  was  tlie  first  one  held  after  the  ad- 
mission of  California  into  the  Union  ;  and  some  of  the 
best  timbers  of  the  new  governmental  structure  are  of  the 
handiwork  of  Judge  Field.  His  labors  there,  as  in  every 
other  station  to  which  he  has  been  called,  exhibit  great 
devotion  to  the  public  service,  untiring  industry,  and  a 
high  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  a  public  officer.  Many 
bad  bills  were  defeated  throujjjh  his  influence  and  manv  de- 
fective  one^  amended  by  his  suggestions.  He  was  seldom 
absent  from  his  seat ;  he  carefully  watched  all  measures  ; 
and  there  were  few  debates  in  whicli  he  did  not  participate. 
Such  is  the  universal  testimony  of  all  the  survivors  of  the 
legislative  body  of  1851,  and  its  truth  is  established  by  the 
Journals  of  the  Assembly  and  the  papers  of  the  time. 

"  We  are  specially  indebted  for  the  materials  of  this  ar- 
ticle to  information  derived  from  Judge  McCorkle,  Hon. 
Samuel  A.  Merritt,  and  Hon.  Jesse  1).  Carr,  who  were 
members  of  the  Legislature  with  Judge  Field.'' 


In  addition  to  the  above.  Judge  Field  was  the  author  of 
the  act  concerning  attorneys   and   counsellors-at-law,  in 
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wliieli  be  incorporated  provisions  renderinir  it  inipos8il)le 
for  any  judge  to  disbar  an  attorney  in  an  arbitrary  nuiii- 
ner  without  notice  of  the  charges  against  him,  and  giving 
him  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  upon  them  ;  of  the  act 
concerning  county  recorders,  in  which  the  present  system 
of  keeping  tlie  records  of  conveyances  was  adopted  ;  and  of 
the  act  concerning  county  sheriffs,  in  which  their  duties 
in  the  execution  of  process  and  in  keeping  prisoners  were 
declared  and  defined. 


STEPHEN  J.  FIELD 


AS   A 


JUDGE  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


In  1857  Mr.  Field  was  elected  Judge  of  the  -Supreme 
Court  of  California  for  six  years,  conunencmg  January  Ist, 
1858.  There  were  two  candidates  besides  himself  before 
the  people  for  the  position,  and  93,000  votes  were  polled. 
lie  received  a  majority  of  36,000  over  each  of  his  op- 
ponents, and  17,000  over  them  both  together.* 

In  September,  1857,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court, 
Hugh  L.  Murray,  died,  and  one  of  the  dissociate  judges 
was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Tliis  left  the  balance 
of  the  associate  judge's  teiTii  of  service,  which  extended 
to  the  following  January,  unoccupied,  and  Mr.  Field  was 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State  -  a  political  oppo- 
nent— to  fill  it.  lie  accepted  the  appointment,  and  took  his 
seat  on  the  bench  October  13th,  1857.  He  held  the  office 
of  associate  judge  until  the  resignation  of  Chief  Justice 
Terry  in  September,  1859,  when  he  became  Chief  Justice. 

*  The  exact  vote  wa.s  iw  foUows : 

FoT^.J.  Field 55,216 

For  Nathaniel  Benmtt 18,944 

For  J.  P.  Ralston 19,068 

Total  vote 93,228 

Majority  of  Field  over  Bennett :%,272 

M^ority  of  Field  over  Ralston 36,148 

Majority  of  Field  over  both 17,204 
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In  1863  Mr.  Field  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln 
an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  appointment  was  made  upon  the  unanimous 
recommendation  of  the  congressional  delegation  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  then  consisting  of  four  Senators  and  four 
Members  of  the  House,  of  whom  five  were  Democrats 
and  three  Republicans  ;  all  of  them  were  Union  men.  His 
commission  was  dated  March  10th,  1863,  but  as  he  desired, 
prior  to  leaving  the  State  bench,  to  dispose  of  the  cases 
which  had  beeu  argued  before  him,  he  did  not  take  the 
oath  of  office  until  the  20th  of  May  following.  He  sent  in 
his  resignation  to  the  governor  to  take  effect  on  that  day. 

Judge  Joseph  G.  Baldwin,  who  had  been  his  associate 
on  the  bench  for  three  years,  hearing  of  the  resignation, 
gave  expression  to  his  estimate  of  Mr.  f^ield's  judicial 
career  in  the  following  communication  to  the  Sacramento 
Union,  which  appeared  in  that  paper  May  6th,  1863.  Judge 
Baldwin  was  himself  distinguished  alike  for  his  legal 
and  literary  attainments,  and  was  warmly  attached  to  his 
friend. 


-»♦♦■ 


JUDGE    FIELD. 

"  The  resignation  by  Judge  Field  of  the  office  of  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California,  to  take  eflect 
on  the  20th  instant,  has  been  announced.  By  this  event 
the  State  has  been  deprived  of  the  ablest  jurist  who  ever 
presided  over  her  courts.  Judge  Field  came  to  California 
from  New  York  in  1849,  and  settled  in  Marysville.  He 
immediately  conmienced  the  practice  of  law,  and  rose  at 
once  to  a  high  position  at  the  local  bar,  and  upon  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Supreme  Court  soon  commanded  a  place 
in  the  first  chiss  of  the  counsel  practicing  in  that  forum. 
For  many  years,  and  until  his  promotion  to  tlie  bench,  his 
practice  was  as  extensive,  and  probably  a*5  renumerative, 
as  that  of  any  lawyer  in  the  State.  He  served  one  or  two 
sessions  in  the  Legislature,  and  the  State  is  indebted  to 
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him  for  very  iiiiiuv  of  the  laws  which  constitute  the  hodv 
of  her  legislation.*  In  1857  he  was  nominated  for  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  full  term,  and  in  October  of 
the  same  year  was  appointed  by  Govenor  Johnson  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  Justice  Heydenfeldt,  resigned.  He 
immediately  entered  upon  the  olRce,  and  has  continued 
ever  since  to  discharge  its  duties.  Recently,  as  the  reader 
knows,  he  was  appointed  by  the  unanimous  request  of  our 
delegation  in  Congress,  to  a  seat  upon  the  Bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  was  confirmed, 
without  opposition,  by  the  Senate. 

"  Like  most  men  who  have  risen  to  distinction  in  the 
United  States,  Judge  Field  commenced  his  career  without 
the  advantages  of  wealth,  and  he  prosecuted  it  without  the 
factitious  aids  of  family  influence  or  patronage.  He  had 
the  advantage,  however— which  served  him  better  than 
wealth  or  family  influence — of  an  accomplished  education, 
and  careful  study  and  mental  discipline.  He  brought  to 
the  practice  of  his  profession  a  mind  stored  with  profes- 
sional learning,  and  embellished  with  rare  scholarly  attain- 
ments. He  was  distinguished  at  the  bar  for  his  fidelity  to 
his  clients,  for  untiring  industry,  great  care  and  accuracy 
in  the  preparation  of  his  cases,  uncommon  legal  acumen, 
and  extraordinary  solidity  of  judgment.  As  an  adviser, 
no  man  had  more  the  confidence  of  his  clients,  for  he  trus- 
ted nothing  to  chance  or  accident  when  certainty  could  be 
attained,  and  felt  his  way  cautiously  to  his  conclusions, 
which,  once  reached,  rested  upon  sure  foundations,  and  to 
which  he  clung  with  remarkable  pei^tinacity.  Judges  soon 
learned  to  repose  confidence  in  his  opinions,  and  he  always 
gave  them  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  weight  justly  due  to 
his  conclusions. 

"  When  he  came  to  the  bench,  from  various  unavoidable 
causes  the  calendar  was  crowded  with  cases  involving:  im- 
raense  interests,  the  most  important  questions,  and  various 
and  pecular  litigation.     California  was  then,  as  now,  in  the 

*  He  was  in  the  Legislature  only  one  scission. 
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development  of  her  multiform  physical  resources.  The 
judges  were  as  much  pioneers  of  law  as  the  people  of  settle- 
ment. To  be  sure  something  had  been  done,  but  much 
had  yet  to  be  accomplished  ;  and  something,  too,  had  to  be 
undone  of  that  which  had  been  done  in  tlie  feverish  and  an- 
omalous period  that  had  preceded.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  even 
in  the  experience  of  new  countries  hastily  settled  by  hetero- 
geneous crowds  of  strangers  from  all  countries,  no  such  ex- 
ample of  legal  or  judicial  difficulties  was  ever  before  pre- 
sented as  has  been  illustrated  in  the  history  of  California, 
There  was  no  general  or  common  source  of  jurisprudence. 
Law  was  to  be  administered  almost  without  a  standard. 
There  was  the  civil  law,  as  adulterated  or  modified  by  Mex- 
ican provincialisms,  usages,  and  habitudes,  for  a  great  part 
of  the  litigation;  and  there  was  the  common  law  for  another 
part,  but  what  that  vas  was  to  be  decided  from  the  con- 
flicting decisions  of  any  number  of  courts  in  America  and 
England,  and  the  various  and  diverse  considerations  of 
policy  arising  from  local  and  other  facts.  And  then,  con- 
tracts made  elsewhere,  and  some  of  them  in  semi-civihzed 
countries,  had  to  be  interpreted  here.  Besides  all  w^hich 
may  be  added  that  large  and  important  interests  peculiar 
to  this  State  existed — mines,  ditches,  etc. — for  which  the 
courts  were  compelled  to  frame  the  law,  and  make  a  system 
out  of  what  was  little  better  than  chaos. 

'*  Wlien,  in  addition,  it  is  considered  that  an  unprece- 
dented number  of  contracts,  and  an  amount  of  business 
without  parallel,  had  been  made  and  done  in  hot  haste, 
witli  the  utmost  carelessness  ;  that  legislation  was  acconi- 
phshed  in  the  same  way,  and  presented  the  crudest  and 
most  incongruous  materials  for  construction  ;  that  the 
whole  scheme  and  organization  of  the  government,  and 
the  relation  of  the  departments  to  each  other,  had  to  be 
adjusted  by  judicial  construction — it  may  well  be  con- 
ceived what  task  even  the  ablest  jurist  would  take  upon 
liimself  when  he  assumed  this  office.  It  is  no  small  com- 
pliment to  say  that  Judge  Field  entered  upon  the  duties 
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of  this  great  trust  with  his  usual  zeal  and  energy,  and  that 
he  leaves  the  office  not  only  with  greatly  increased  repu- 
tation, but  that  he  has  raised  the  character  of  the  jurispru- 
dence of  the  State.  He  has  more  than  any  other  man  given 
tone,  consistency,  and  system  to  our  judicature,  and  laid 
broad  and  deep  the  foundation  of  our  civil  and  criminal  law. 
The  land  titles  of  the  State — the  most  important  and  per- 
manent of  the  interests  of  a  great  commonwealth — have 
received  from  his  hand  their  permanent  protection,  and 
this  alone  should  entitle  him  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of 
the  bar  and  the  people. 

"  His  opinions,  whether,  for  their  learning,  logic,  or  dic- 
tion, will  compare  favorably,  in  the  judgment  of  some  of 
our  best  lawyers,  with  those  of  any  judge  upon  the  Su- 
preme Bench  of  tlie  Union.  It  is  true  what  he  has  accom- 
plished has  been  done  with  labor  ;  but  this  is  so  much 
more  to  his  praise,  for  such  work  was  not  to  be  hastily  done, 
and  it  was  proper  that  the  time  spent  in  perfecting  the 
work  should  bear  some  little  proportion  to  the  time  it 
should  last.  We  know  it  has  been  said  of  Judge  Field 
that  he  is  too  much  of  a  ^  case  lawyer,'  and  not  sufficiently 
broad  and  comprehensive  in  his  views.  This  criticism  is 
not  just.  It  is  true  he  is  reverent  of  authority,  and  likes 
to  be  sustained  by  precedent ;  but  an  examination  of  his 
opinions  will  show  that,  so  far  from  being  a  timid  copyist, 
or  the  passive  slave  of  authority,  his  rulings  rest  upon 
clearly  defined  principles  and  strong  common  sense. 

"  He  retires  from  office  without  a  stain  opon  his  ermine. 
Millions  might  have  been  amassed  by  venality.  He  retires 
as  poor  as  when  he  entered — owing  nothing  and  owning 
little,  except  the  title  to  the  respect  of  good  men,  which  ma- 
lignant mendacity  can  not  wrest  from  a  public  officer  who 
has  deserved,  by  a  long  and  useful  career,  the  grateful  ap- 
preciation of  his  fellow-citizens.  We  think  that  we  may 
safely  predict  that,  in  his  new  place,  Justice  Field  will  fulfill 
the  sanguine  expectations  of  his  friends.'' 

Sax  Francisco,  May  1,  1868.  '^'  ^'  ^' 
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It  will  be  observed  that  in  his  communication  Judge 
Baldwin  places  great  stress  upon  the  action  of  Judge  Field 
in  the  settlement  of  land  titles.  Their  unsettled  condition 
when  he  went  on  the  bench  was  the  occasion  of  much 
litigation  as  well  as  animosity  between  persons  who  other- 
wise would  have  been  on  amicable  terms.  This  condi- 
tion arose  principally  from  three  causes:  1st,  the  immense 
extent  and  indefinite  boundaries  of  grants  from  the  former 
Mexican  government  ;  2d,  the  occupation  by  settlers  of 
lands  of  the  United  States  in  advance  of  measures  bv  the 
government  for  their  sale;  and  3d,  the  claim  of  California 
to  own  the  gold  and  silver  found  in  all  lands  in  the  State. 

The  following  is  a  brief  statement  as  to  these  causes  of 
disturbance  and  their  disposition  : 

Ist.  As  to  the  Mex'mni  (frants  : 

"  When  California  wa«  acquired,  the  population  was 
small  and  widely  scattered.  To  encourage  colonization, 
grants  of  land  in  large  quantities,  varying  from  one  to 
eleven  leagues,  had  been  made  to  settlers  by  the  Mexican 
government.  Only  small  tracts  were  subjected  to  cultiva- 
tion. The  greater  part  of  the  land  wjus  used  for  grazing 
cattle,  which  were  kept  in  immense  herds.  The  grants 
were  sometimes  of  tracts  with  defined  boundaries,  and 
sometimes  of  places  by  name,  but  more  frequently  of 
specified  quantities  lying  within  boundaries  embracing  a 
greater  amount.  By  the  Mexican  law,  it  was  incumbent 
upon  the  magistrates  of  the  vicinage  to  put  the  grantees 
in  possession  of  the  land  granted  to  them  ;  and  for  that 
purpose  to  measure  off  and  segregate  the  quantity  desig- 
nated. Owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the  population  there 
was  Httle  danger  of  disputes  as  to  boundaries,  and  tliis  seg- 
regation in  the  majority  of  cases  had  been  neglected  be- 
fore our  acquisition  of  the  country.  From  the  size  of  the 
grants  and  the  want  of  definite  boundaries,  arose  nearly 
all  the  diflSculties  and  complaints  of  the  early  settlers. 
Upon  the  discovery  of  gold,  immigrants  from  all  parts  of 
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the  world  rushed  into  the  country,  increasing  the  popula- 
tion in  one  or  two  year^  from  a  few  thousand  to  several 
hundred  thousand.  A  large  number  crossed  the  plains 
from  the  Western  States,  and  many  of  them  sought  for 
farming  lands  upon  which  to  settle.  To  them  a  grant  of 
land  leagues  in  extent  seemed  a  monstrous  wrong  to  which 
they  could  not  be  reconciled.  The  vagueness,  also,  in 
many  instances,  of  the  boundaries  of  the  land  claimed 
gave  force  and  apparent  reason  to  their  objections.  They 
accordingly  settled  upon  what  they  foutid  unenclosed  or 
uncultivated,  without  much  regard  to  the  claims  of  the 
Mexican  grantees.  If  the  land  upon  which  they  thus  set- 
tled was  within  the  tracts  formerly  occupied  by  the  grant- 
ees with  their  herds,  they  denied  the  validity  of  grants  so 
large  in  extent.  If  the  boundaries  designated  enclosed  a 
greater  amount  than  that  specified  in  the  grants,  they  un- 
dertook to  locate  the  supposed  surplus.  Thus,  if  a  grant 
were  of  three  leagues  within  boundaries  embracing  four, 
the  immigrant  would  undertake  to  appropriate  to  himself 
a  portion  of  what  he  deemed  the  surplus  ;  forgetting  that 
other  immigrants  might  do  the  same  thing,  each  claiming 
that  what  he  had  taken  was  a  portion  of  such  surplus, 
until  the  grantee  was  deprived  of  his  entire  property. 

"  When  the  Supreme  Court  of  California  was  brought  to 
consider  the  questions  to  which  this  condition  of  things 
gave  rise,  it  assumed  at  the  outset  that  the  obligations  of 
the  treaty  with  Mexico  were  to  be  respected  and  enforced. 
This  treaty  had  stipulated  for  the  protection  of  all  rights 
of  property  of  the  citizens  of  the  ceded  country;  and 
that  stipulation  embraced  inchoate  and  equitable  rights, 
as  well  as  those  which  were  perfect.  It  was  not  for  that 
Court  to  question  the  wisdom  or  policy  of  Mexico  in  mak- 
ing gmnts  of  such  large  portions  of  her  domain,  or  of 
the  United  States  in  stipulating  for  their  protection.  As 
Judge  Grier  said  in  his  opinion  in  the  case  of  The  United 
States  vs.  Sutherland,  in  the  19th  of  Howard,  the  rhetoric 
which  denounced  the  grants  as  enormous  monopolies  and 


princedoms  might  have  a  just  influence  when  m'ged  to 
those  who  had  a  right  to  give  or  refuse;  but  as  the  United 
States  had  bound  themselves  by  a  treaty  to  acknowledge 
and  protect  all  bona-Jide  titles  granted  by  the  previous  gov- 
ernment, the  court  had  no  discretion  to  enlarge  or  contract 
such  grants  to  suit  its  own  sense  of  propriety  or  to  defeat 
just  claims,  however  extensive,  by  stringent  technical 
rules  of  construction  to  which  they  were  not  originally 
subjected."  * 


*  In  the  Foasatt  case  this  obligation  of  our  government  to  protect  the 
riglits  of  Mexican  grantees  in  California  is  stated  in  brilliant  and  power- 
ful language  by  Judge  Black.  Referring  to  the  land  claimed  by  one 
Justo  Larios,  a  Mexican  grantee,  he  said :  '*  The  land  we  are  claiming 
never  belonged  to  this  government.  It  was  private  property  under  a 
grant  made  long  before  our  war  with  Mexico.  When  the  treaty  of  Gua- 
dalupe Uidalgo  came  to  be  ratified — at  the  very  moment  when  Mexico 
was  leeling  the  sorest  pressure  that  could  be  applied  to  her  by  the  force 
of  our  armies  and  the  diplomacy  of  our  statesmen — she  utterly  refused  to 
cede  her  public  property  in  California  unless  upon  the  express  condition 
that  all  private  titles  should  be  faithfully  protected.  We  made  the  prom- 
ise. The  gentleman  sits  on  this  bench  (.Judge  Cliftbrd)  who  was  then 
our  Minister  there.  W'ith  his  own  right  hand  he  pledged  the  sacred 
honor  of  this  nation  that  the  United  States  would  stand  over  the  grant- 
ees of  Mexico  and  keep  them  safe  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property. 
The  pledge  was  not  only  that  the  government  itself  would  abstain  from 
all  disturbance  of  them,  but  that  every  blow  aimed  at  their  rights,  come 
from  what  quarter  it  might,  should  be  caught  upon  the  broad  shield  of 
our  blessed  Constitution  and  our  equal  laws.  It  was  by  this  assurance 
thus  solemnly  given  that  we  won  the  reluctant  consent  of  Mexico  to  part 
with  California.  It  gave  us  a  domain  of  more  than  imperial  grandeur. 
Besides  the  vast  extent  of  that  country,  it  has  natural  advantages  such  as 
no  other  can  boast.  Its  valleys  teem  with  unbounded  fertility,  and  its 
mountains  are  filled  with  inexhaustible  treasures  of  mineral  wealth.  The 
navigable  rivers  run  hundreds  of  miles  into  the  interior,  and  the  coast  is 
indented  with  the  most  capacious  harbors  in  the  world.  The  climate 
is  more  healthful  than  any  other  on  the  globe :  men  can  labor  longer 
with  less  fatigue.  The  vegetation  is  more  vigorous  and  the  products 
more  abundant ;  the  face  of  the  earth  is  more  varied,  and  the  sky  bends 

over  it  with  a  lovelier  blue.  That  was  what  we  gained  by  the 

promise  to  protect  men  in  the  situation  of  Justo  Larios,  their  chUdren, 
their  alienees,  and  others  claiming  through  them.  It  is  impossible  that 
in  this  nation  they  will  ever  be  plundered  in  the  face  of  such  a  pledge." — 
(2  Wallace,  703.) 
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"Acting  on  the  principle — that  fidelity  to  a  nation's 
pledge  is  a  sacred  duty,  and  that  justice  is  the  highest  in- 
terest of  the  country,  Judge  Field  endeavored,  whenever 
the  occasion  presented  itself,  and  his  associates  co-operated 
with  him,  to  protect  the  Mexican  grantees.  Their  grants 
contained  a  stipulation  for  the  possession  of  the  lands  ^ 
granted,  inasmuch  as  they  were  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions of  cultivation  and  occupancy,  and  a  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  conditions  wai^  considered  by  the  tribunals  of 
the  United  States  as  a  most  material  circumstance  in  the 
determination  of  the  right  of  the  grantees  to  a  confirma- 
tion of  their  claims.  He  held,  therefore,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  his  associates,  that  the  grantees,  whether  they 
were  to  be  considered  as  having  a  legal  or  an  equitable 
right  to  the  lands,  were  entitled  to  their  possession  until 
the  action  of  the  government  upon  their  claims, and,  there- 
fore, that  tliey  could  recover  in  ejectment."  If  the  grant 
was  a  mere  float,  or  of  a  quantity  to  be  selected  within 
vague  undefinable  boundaries  like  mountains,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Mariposa  grant,  no  line  on  such  mountains,  from 
their  base  to  tlieir  summit,  being  designated,  he  held  that 
the  grantee  was  to  be  confined  in  his  recovery  to  the  tract 
actually  used  and  occupied  by  him,  until  the  government 
intervened  and  determined  that  the  quantity  granted  to 
him  should  be  elsewhere  located.  But  if  tlie  grant  was 
not  a  mere  float,  but  was  of  land  within  clearly  defined 
boundaries,  which  embraced  a  greater  quantity  than  that 
specified  in  it,  with  a  provision  that  the  surplus  should  be 
measured  of  by  the  government,  he  held  that  until  such 
measurenient  the  grantee  was  a  tenant  in  common  with 
the  government  and  could  hold  the  whole  as  against 
mere  intruders  and  trespassers.  As  he  said  in  one  of 
his  opinions,  speaking  for  the  court,  until  such  measure- 
ment no  individual  could  complain,  much  less  could  he 
be  permitted  to  determine  in  advance,  that  any  particu- 
lar locality  would  fall  within  the  supposed  surplus,  and 
thereby  justify  its  forcible  seizure  and  detention  by  him- 
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prineedonis  might  have  a  ju8t  influence  when  urged  to 
those  who  had  a  right  to  give  or  refuse;  but  as  the  United 
States  had  bound  themselves  by  a  treaty  to  acknowledge 
and  protect  all  boriff-Jide  titles  granted  by  the  previous  gov- 
ernment, the  court  had  no  discretion  to  enlarge  or  contract 
such  grants  to  suit  its  own  sense  of  propriety  or  to  defeat 
just  claims,  however  extensive,  by  stringent  technical 
rules  of  construction  to  which  they  were  not  originally 
subjected/'!' 

*  In  the  Fossatt  cose  this  obligation  of  our  government  to  protect  the 
riglits  of  Mexican  grantees  in  California  is  stated  in  brilliaDt  and  power- 
ful language  by  Judge  Black.  Referring  to  the  land  claimed  by  one 
Justo  Larios,  a  Mexican  grantee,  he  said :  ^'  The  laud  we  are  claiming 
never  belonged  to  this  government.  It  was  private  property  under  a 
grant  made  long  before  our  war  with  Mexico.  When  the  treaty  of  Gua- 
dalupe Hidalgo  came  to  be  ratitied — at  the  very  moment  when  Mexico 
was  feeling  the  sorest  pressure  that  could  be  applied  to  her  by  the  force 
of  our  armies  and  the  diplomacy  of  our  statesmen — she  utterly  refused  to 
cede  her  public  property  in  California  unless  upon  the  express  condition 
that  all  private  titles  should  be  faithfully  protecte<l.  We  made  the  prom- 
ise. The.  gentleman  sits  on  this  Ixjuch  (Judge  Clifford)  who  was  then 
our  Minister  there.  W'ith  his  own  right  hand  he  pledged  the  sacred 
honor  of  this  nation  that  the  Ignited  States  would  stand  over  the  grant- 
ees of  Mexico  and  keep  them  safe  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property. 
The  pledge  was  not  only  that  the  government  itself  would  abstain  from 
all  disturbance  of  them,  but  that  every  blow  aimed  at  their  rights,  come 
from  what  quarter  it  might,  should  be  caught  upon  the  broad  shield  of 
our  blessed  Constitution  and  our  equal  laws.  It  was  by  this  assurance 
thus  solemnly  given  that  we  won  the  reluctant  consent  of  Mexico  to  part 
with  California.  It  gave  us  a  domain  of  more  than  imperial  grandeur. 
Besides  the  vast  extent  of  that  country,  it  has  natural  advantages  such  as 
no  other  can  boast.  Its  valleys  teem  with  unbounded  fertility,  and  its 
mountains  are  filled  with  inexhaustible  treasures  of  mineral  wealth.  The 
navigable  rivers  run  hundreds  of  miles  into  the  interior,  and  the  coast  is 
indented  with  the  most  ciipacious  harbors  in  the  world.  The  climate 
is  more  healthful  than  any  other  on  the  globe :  men  can  labor  longer 
with  less  fatigue.  The  vegetation  is  more  vigorous  and  the  products 
more  abundant ;  the  face  of  the  earth  is  more  varied,  and  the  sky  bends 

over  it  with  a  lovelier  blue.  That  was  what  we  gained  by  the 

promise  to  protect  men  in  the  situation  of  Justo  Larios,  their  children, 
their  alienees,  and  others  claiming  through  them.  It  is  impossible  that 
in  this  nation  they  will  ever  be  plundered  in  the  face  of  such  a  pledge." — 
[2  Wallace.  703.) 
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^•ith  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  state,  should  gov- 
ern their  decision,  and  the  principle  thus  approved  was 
soon  applied  in  actions  for  mining  claims  in  all  courts. 
In  those  cases  it  was  considered  that  the  first  possessor  or 
appropriator  of  the  claim  had  the  better  right  as  against 
all  parties  except  the  government,  and  that  he,  and  per- 
sons claiming  under  him,  were  entitled  to  protection.  This 
principle  received  the  entire  concurrence  of  the  court,  and 
was  applied,  in  its  fullest  extent,  for  the  protection  of  all 
possessory  rights  on  the  public  lands.  Thus,  in  Coryell  vs. 
Cain,  Judge  Field  said,  speaking  for  the  court : 

"  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  claimant  in  eject- 
ment must  recover  upon  the  strength  of  his  own  title,  and  not  upon  the 
weakness  of  his  adversary's,  and  that  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  his  action 
to  show  title  out  of  him  and  in  a  third  party.  But  this  general  rule  has, 
in  this  State,  from  the  anomalous  condition  of  things  arising  from  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  mining  and  landed  interests  of  the  country, 
been  to  a  certain  extent  qualified  and  limited.  The  larger  portion  of  the 
mining  lands  within  the  State  belong  to  the  United  States,  and  yet  that 
fact  has  never  been  considered  as  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  prosecution  of 
actions  for  the  recovery  of  portions  of  such  lands.  Actions  for  the  posses- 
sion of  mining  claims,  water  privileges,  and  the  like,  situated  upon  the 
public  lands,  are  matters  of  daily  occurrence,  and  if  the  proof  of  the  para- 
mount title  of  the  government  would  operate  to  defeat  them,  confusion 
and  ruin  would  be  the  result.  In  determining  controversies  between 
parties  thus  situated,  this  court  proceeds  upon  the  presumption  of  a 
grant  from  the  government  to  the  first  appropriator  of  mines,  water 
privileges,  and  the  like.  This  presumption,  which  would  have  no  place 
lor  consideration  as  against  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  superior  pro- 
prietor, is  held  absolute  in  all  those  controversies.  And  with  the  public 
lands  which  are  not  mineral  lands,  the  title,  as  between  citizens  of  the 
State,  where  neither  connects  himself  with  the  government,  is  considered 
as  vested  in  the  first  possessor,  and  to  proceed  from  him.  " — (16  Cal.,  p. 
572.) 

The  doctrine  thus  laid  down  was  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  all  occupants  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States 
in  advance  of  measures  by  the  government  for  their  sale. 
It  preserved  peace  among  them,  and  gave  them  assurance 
that  they  would  be  protected  in  their  possessions  until 
the  general  government  should  interfere  and  assert  its 
superior  title. 
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princedoms  might  have  a  junt  influence  when  urged  to 
those  who  Jiad  a  right  to  give  or  refuse;  but  a^  the  United 
States  liad  bound  themselves  by  a  treaty  to  acknowledge 
and  protect  all  bonn-Jide  titles  granted  by  the  previous  gov- 
ernment, the  court  had  no  discretion  to  enlarge  or  contract 
such  grants  to  suit  its  own  sense  of  propriety  or  to  defeat 
just  claims,  however  extensive,  by  stringent  technical 
rules  of  construction  to  which  they  were  not  originally 
subjected."  * 

*  In  the  Foasatt  case  this  obligation  of  our  government  to  protect  the 
riglit8  of  Mexican  grantees  in  CaUfornia  is  stated  in  brilliant  and  power- 
ful language  by  Judge  Black.  Referring  to  the  land  claimed  by  one 
Justo  Larios,  a  Mexican  grantee,  he  said:  "The  land  we  are  claiming 
never  belonged  to  this  government.  It  was  private  property  under  a 
grant  made  long  before  our  war  with  Mexico.  When  the  treaty  of  Gua- 
dalupe Hidalgo  came  to  be  ratified — at  the  very  moment  when  Mexico 
was  leeling  the  sorest  pressure  that  could  be  applied  to  her  by  the  force 
of  our  armies  and  the  diplomacy  of  our  statesmen — she  utterly  refused  to 
cede  her  public  property  in  California  unless  upon  the  express  condition 
that  all  private  titles  should  be  faithfully  protected.  We  made  the  prom- 
ise. The  gentleman  sits  on  this  bench  (.Fudge  Clifford)  who  was  then 
our  Minister  there.  WMth  his  own  right  hand  he  pledged  the  sacred 
honor  of  this  nation  that  the  United  States  would  stand  over  the  grant- 
ees of  Mexi(ro  and  keep  them  safe  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property. 
The  pledge  was  not  only  that  the  government  itself  would  abstain  from 
all  disturbance  of  them,  but  that  every  blow  aimed  at  their  rights,  come 
from  what  quarter  it  might,  should  be  caught  upon  the  broad  shield  of 
our  blessed  Constitution  and  our  equal  laws.  It  was  by  this  assurance 
thus  solemnly  given  that  we  won  the  reluctant  consent  of  Mexico  to  part 
with  California.  It  gave  us  a  domain  of  more  than  imperial  grandeur. 
Besides  the  vast  extent  of  that  country,  it  has  natural  advantages  such  as 
no  other  can  boast.  Its  valleys  teem  with  unbounded  fertility,  and  its 
mountains  are  filled  with  inexhaustible  treasures  of  mineral  wealth.  The 
navigable  rivers  run  hundreds  of  miles  into  the  interior,  and  the  coast  is 
indented  with  the  most  capacious  harbors  in  the  world.  The  climate 
is  more  healthful  than  any  other  on  the  globe :  men  can  labor  longer 
with  less  fatigue.  The  vegetation  is  more  vigorous  and  the  products 
more  abundant ;  the  face  of  the  earth  is  more  varied,  and  the  sky  bends 

over  it  with  a  lovelier  blue.  That  was  what  we  gained  by  the 

promise  to  protect  men  in  the  situation  of  Justo  Larios,  their  chUdren, 
their  alienees,  and  others  claiming  through  them.  It  is  impossible  that 
in  this  nation  they  will  ever  be  plundered  in  the  face  of  such  a  pledge." — 
\2  Wallace,  703.) 
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"  The  miners  soon  grasped  the  full  scope  of  the  decision 
thus  rendered,  and  the  lands  of  private  proprietors  were 
invaded  for  the  purpose  of  mining  as  freely  as  the  public 
lands.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Htate  to  encourage  the 
development  of  the  mines,  and  no  greater  latitude  in  ex- 
ploration could  be  desired  than  was  thus  sanctioned  by  the 
highest  tribunal  of  the  State. 

"  It  was  not  long  before  a  cry  came  up  from  private  pro- 
prietors against  this  invasion  of  their  possessions.  There 
was  gold  in  limited  quantities  scattered  through  large  and 
valuable  districts,  where  the  land  was  held  in  private  pro- 
prietorship, and  under  the  doctrine  announced  the  whole 
might  be  invaded,  and,for  all  useful  purposes, destroyed, no 
matter  how  little  remunerative  the  product  of  the  mining. 
The  entry  might  be  made  at  all  seasons,  whether  the  land 
wiis  under  cultivation  or  not,  and  without  reference  to  its 
condition,  whether  covered  with  orchards,  vineyards,  gar- 
dens, or  otherwise.  It  wsis  evident  that  under  such  a  state 
of  things  the  owner  of  mineral  land  would  never  be  se- 
cure in  his  possessions.  His  title  would  be  of  little  value 
if  there  was  a  right  of  invasion  in  the  whole  world.  In 
fact,  tlie  land  would  be  to  him  poor  and  valueless  just  in 
proportion  to  the  actual  richness  and  abundance  of  its 
products. 

''  The  Court  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  put  some  limi- 
tation upon  the  enjoyment  by  the  citizen  of  this  asserted 
right  of  the  State.  Accordingly,  within  two  yeai-s  after- 
w-ards,  it  held  that  althougli  the  State  was  the  owner  of 
the  gold  and  silver  found  in  the  lands  of  private  indi- 
viduals as  well  as  in  the  public  lands,  *^  yet  to  authorize 
an  invasion  of  private  property  in  order  to  enjoy  a  public 
franchise  would  require  more  specific  legislation  than  any 
yet  resorted  to." — (Stoakes  vs.  Barrett,  5  Cal.,  89.) 

'^The  spirit  to  invade  other  people's  lands,  to  which  the 
original  decision  gave  increased  force,  could  not,  however, 
be  as  easily  repressed  as  it  was  raised  in  the  crowd  of  ad- 
venturers who  filled  the  mining  regions.  And  when  Judge 
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Field  went  on  the  bench,  in  1857,  the  right  to  dig  for  the 
precious  metals  on  the  lands  of  private  individuals,  under  an 
assumed  license  of  the  State,  was  still  asserted."  But  after- 
wards, in  the  case  of  Biddle  Boggs  vs.  The  Merced  Mining 
Company*  the  whole  subject  was  elaborately  examined, 
and  the  doctrine  repudiated.  Judge  Field  wrote  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Court,  which  attracted  much  attention.  The 
fallaciousness  of  the  reasoning  upon  which  the  doctrine 
rested  was  so  clearly  shown,  that  the  doctrine  has  never 
been  reasserted  since. 

"  At  a  later  day  the  court  took  up  the  doctrine,  that  the 
precious  metals  belonged  to  the  State  by  virtue  of  her 
sovereignty,  and  exploded  it.  The  question  arose  in 
Moore  vs.  Smaw,  and  Fremont  vs.  Flower,  which  w^ere 
heard  together.t  In  disposing  of  it,  Judge  Field,  speak- 
ing for  the  court,  used  the  following  language  respecting 
the  sovereignty  of  the  State  : 

"  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  United  States  held  certain  rights  of 
sovereignty  over  the  territory  which  is  now  embraced  within  the  limits 
of  California,  only  in  trust  for  the  future  State,  and  that  such  rights  at 
once  vested  in  the  new  State  upon  her  admission  into  the  Union.  But 
the  ownership  of  the  precious  metals  found  in  public  or  private  lands  was 
not  one  of  those  rights.  Such  ownership  stands  in  no  different  relation 
to  the  sovereignty  of  a  State  than  that  of  any  other  property  which  is 
the  subject  of  barter  and  sale.  Sovereignty  is  a  term  used  to  express  the 
supreme  political  authority  of  an  independent  State  or  Nation.  What- 
ever rights  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  this  authority  are  rights  of 
sovereignty.  Thus  the  right  to  declare  war,  to  make  treaties  of  peace, 
to  levy  taxes,  to  take  private  property  for  public  uses,  termed  the  right 
of-  eminent  domain,  are  all  rights  of  sovereignty,  for  they  are  rights  es- 
sential to  the  existence  of  supreme  political  authority.  In  this  country, 
this  authority  is  vested  in  the  pc>ople,  and  is  exercised  through  the  joint 
action  of  their  federal  and  State  governments.  To  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  delegated  the  exercise  ol  certain  rights  or  powers  of  sovereignty  ; 
and  with  respect  to  sovereignty,  rights  and  powers  are  synonymous 
terms ;  and  the  exercise  of  all  other  rights  of  sovereignty,  except  as  ex- 
pressly prohibited,  is  reserved  to  the  people  of  the  respective  States,  or 
vested  by  them  in  their  local  governments.  When  we  say,  therefore,  that 
a  State  of  the  Union  is  sovereign,  we  only  mean  that  she  possesses  su- 
preme political  authority,  except  as  to  those  matters  over  which  such  au- 

*  14  Cal.  Rep.,  373-380.  f  17  Cal.  Rep.,  200. 
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thority  is  delegated  to  the  federal  government,  or  prohibited  to  the  States ; 
in  other  words,  that  she  ponseases  nil  the  rights  and  powers  essential  to 
the  existence  of  an  independent  political  organization,  except  as  they  are 
withdrawn  by  the  provisions  of  the  Ck>nstitation  of  the  United  States. 
To  the  existence  of  this  political  authority  of  the  State— this  qualified 
sovereignty,  or  any  part  of  it — the  owncr«hip  of  the  minerals  of  gold  and 
silver  found  within  her  limits  is  in  no  way  essential.  The  minerals  do  not  - 
differ  from  the  great  moss  of  property,  the  ownership  of  which  may  be 
in  the  United  States,  or  in  individuals,  without  affecting  in  any  respect 
the  political  jurisdiction  of  the  State.  They  may  be  acquired  by  the 
State,  as  any  other  property  may  be,  but  when  thus  acquiretl  she  will 
hold  them  in  the  same  manner  that  individual  proprietors  hold  their 
property,  and  by  the  same  right ;  by  the  right  of  ownership,  and  not  by  ^ 
any  right  of  sovereignty." 

"The  court  also  held  that, although  underthe  Mexican  law 
the  gold  and  silver  found  in  land  did  not  pass  with  a  grant 
of  the  land,  a  different  result  followed,  underthe  common 
law,  when  a  conveyance  of  land  was  made  by  an  individual 
or  by  the  government.  By  such  a  conveyance,  without 
a  special  reservation,  everything  passed  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  land,  forming  a  [)oi*tion  of  its  soil  or  iixed 
to  its  surface. 

"  The  doctrine  of  the  right  of  the  State  by  virtue  of  her 
sovereignty  to  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver  within  her 
limits  perished  with  this  decision.  It  was  never  afterwards 
seriously  asserted.''  * 


*  The  opinioas  of  the  court  in  the  cases  cited  above — that  of  Hiddle-Boggs 

vs.  Merced  Mining  Company,  and  that  of  Fremont  vs.  Flower — were  the 

subject  of  an  article  in  the  American  Law  Ri^gister  of  June,  1862,  by 

Mr.  Emory  Washburn,  Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  University.     As  the 

two  coses  grew  out  of  the  Mariposa  grant,  the  Professor  treated  them  as 

substantially    one    case,   and  concluded    his    article    in    the  following 

language: 

"  It  would  be  pleasant,  if  this  article  ha<l  not  become  so  extended,  to 
dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the  reflections  that  are  at  once  awakened,  as  one 
contemplates  the  various  phases  of  this  (-elebrated  case,  upon  the  silent 
yet  resistless  majesty  of  the  law,  so  long  as  its  robes  of  office  are  worn  by 
men  of  learning,  uprightness,  and  unsuspected  moral  courage,  acting 
within  their  sphere.  Here  has  been  a  controversy  involving,  it  is 
said,  millions  in  value,  as  well  as  many  considerations  of  great  hardship, 
exciting  not  a  little,  loiral  as  well  as  personal  fec^ling  and  animosity.  It  has 
been  passed  upon  by  three  men,  personally  without  power,  the  organs 
and  officers  of  the  law,  and  there  the  contest  ends,  for  the  law  has  spoken, 
and  we  are,  after  all,  a  law-abiding  people.'' 
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Patents  fou  Land  by  the  United  States. 

Patents  for  land  by  the  United  States,  particularly  those 
issued  upon  a  confirmation  of  grants  in  California  of  the 
former  ^fexican  government,  were  the  subject  of  repeated 
consideration  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  while 
Judge  Field  was  on  its  bench.  In  many  opinions  written 
by  him,  the  operation  of  such  patents  w^ius  elaborately  and 
exhaustively  treated,  and  the  law  by  which  they  were  to  be 
construed,  their  eflect  in  giving  quiet  and  security  to  the 
patentees  in  the  possession  of  their  lands,  the  extent  to 
which  thev  are  conclusive  as^ainst  attacks  at  law,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  can  be  assailed  in  equity, 
were  stated  with  a  clearness  and  precision,  which  left  noth- 
ing in  doubt  and  closed  the  door  to  much  vexatious  and 
harassing  litigation  touching  the  ownership  of  the  lands 
covered  by  them-.  The  doctrines  advanced  by  him  have 
never  been  successfullv  controverted,  and  thev  have  been 
approved  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.* 

Municipal  Corporations. 

Municipal  corporations,  their  powers,  rights,  and  obliga- 
tions, were  also  the  subject  of  consideration  in  numerous 
opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California  written  by 
Judge  Field.  Judge  Dillon,  in  his  recent  work  on  Muni- 
cipal Corporations,  speaks  of  these  opinions  in  terms  of 
the  highest  praise,  makes  frequent  citations  from  them, 
and  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  views  contained  in  them 
liave  been  concurred  in  very  generally  by  the  courts  of 
other  States. 

In  a  series  of  adjudications  in  what  are  known  in  Cali- 
fornia as  the  "  City  Slip  Cases,"  where  property  of  the  city  of 

*  Moore  vs.  Wilkinson,  13  Cal.,  47H;  Biddle  Boggs  vs.  Merced  Mining 
Co.,  14  Id.,  361-366;  Stark  vs.  Barrett,  15  Id.,  362;  Mott  vs.  Smith, 
16  Id.,  534  ;  Teschemacker  vs.  Thoniijson,  18  Id.,  20 ;  Leese  vs.  Clark,  Id., 
565  ;  Same  case  a  second  time  before  the  court  in  20  Cal.,  411 ;  Estrada 
vs.  Murphy,  19  Id.,  268.    See  also  Beard  vs.  Federy,  3d  Wallace,  478. 
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San  Francisco  was  sold  nndera  void  ordinance  and  the  pro- 
ceeds appropriated  for  municipal  purposes,  it  was  held,  that 
no  title  passed,  and  that  under  the  charter  of  the  city  (which 
required  sales  of  its  property  to  be  made,  by  an  ordinance 
adopted  for  that  puipose,  after  adveiiisement  of  the  time 
and  place  and  terms  of  sale)  the  appropriation  of  the  pro- 
ceeds did  not  operate  to  ratify  the  sales,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  imposed  upon  the  city  the  liability  to  pay  back  the 
money  to  the  purchasers.  Tt  would  seem  plain  that  if  the 
mere  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  obtained  under  a  void 
ordinance  could  give  validity  to  a  sale  of  the  city's  prop- 
erty, the  restraints  imposed  by  the  legislature  upon  the 
action  of  the  city  would  be  Ciisily  defeated.  Referring  to 
the  principles  stated  in  these  decisions,  Judge  Dillon  says 
that  they  "  are  vindicated  with  characteristic  clearness  and 
striking  logical  force,  in  able  and  interesting  opinions  of 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  Field."  * 

Among  other  objections  against  a  recovery  of  the 
money  paid  by  the  purchasers  upon  the  void  sale,  it  was 
urged,  that  the  common  council  of  the  city  was  forbidden 
by  its  charter  to  create  or  permit  to  be  created  any  debt 
or  liabilities,  which  in  the  aggregate,  with  all  former  debts 
or  liabilities,  should  exceed  $50,000  over  and  above  .its 
annual  revenue,  unless  specially  authorized  by  an  ordi- 
nance providing  the  ways  and  means  for  the  payment  of 
the  annual  interest  and  of  the  principal,  and  such  ordinance 
were  approved  by  a  vote  of  the  people.  To  this  objection 
Judge  Field,  in  speaking  for  the  court,  thus  replied  : 

"  We  are  clear  that  the  provision  refers  only  to  the  acts  or  contracts 
of  the  city,  and  not  to  liabilities  which  the  law  may  cast  upon  her.  It 
was  intended  to  restrain  extravagant  expenditures  of  the  public  moneys; 
not  to  justify  the  detention  of  the  property'  of  her  citizens  which  she 
may  have  unlawfully  obtained.  The  plaintiff  claims  that  the  city  has 
got  his  money  without  any  consideration — by  mistake — and  has  appro- 


*  McCracken  vs.  The  City  of  San  Francisco,  16  Cal.,  591 ;  Grogan  vs.  San 
Francisco,  18  Id.,  607 ;  Pimental  vs.  San  Francisco,  21  Id.,  359.  See  also 
Argenti  vs.  City  of  San  Francisco,  16  Cal.,  282,  and  Zottman  vs.  San 
Francisco.  20  Cal.,  96. 
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priated  it  to  municipal  purposes,  and  be  innists  that  she  is  resi>onsiblc  to 
him  for  it,  because  the  law — not  her  contract  or  permission — renders  her 
liable.  Her  liability,  in  this  respect,  is  independent  of  the  restraining 
clauses  of  the  charter;  it  arises  from  the  obligation  to  do  justice — to  re- 
store what  belongs  to  others — which  rests  upon  all  persons,  whether  nat- 
ural or  artificial.  And  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  it  would  be  com- 
petent for  the  legislature  to  exempt  the  city,  any  more  than  private  indi- 
viduals, from  liability  under  circumstances  of  this  character.  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  the  city  should  recover  judgment  against  an  individual 
for  $100,000,  and  collect  the  money  upon  execution,  and  upon  appeal  the 
judgment  should  be  reversed;  would  it  be  pretended  that  the  money 
could  not  afterwards  be  recovered  ?  Could  the  city  defend  against  the 
claim  for  restitution  upon  the  pretence  that  she  was  already  indebted 
over  $50,000  ?  Could  she,  to  use  the  language  of  counsel,  owe  herself  out 
of  liabilily  T  Suppose,  l^$ain,  an  individual  should  pay  the  taxes  upon 
his  property,  in  ignorance  that  they  had  already  been  paid  by  his  agent, 
could  the  city  retain  the  amount  thus  paid  by  mistake?  Could  she 
plead  her  previous  indebtedness  as  an  excuse  for  the  detention  of  the 
money  to  which  she  had  no  legal  or  equitable  right?  Suppose,  again,  the 
city  should  neglect  to  keep  the  streets  in  repair,  and  an  individual  should 
be  injured  in  consequence — should  break  his  leg  or  be  otherwise  crippled — 
could  she  allege  her  insolvency  against  his  claim  for  damages?  Would 
her  pecuniary  condition  be  an  answer  for  the  neglect  of  every  duty,  legal 
and  moral?  If  this  were  so,  she  would  be  the  most  irresponsible  corpo- 
ration on  earth,  and  her  treasury  would  be,  in  many  instances,  but  a 
receptacle  for  others'  property  without  possibility  of  restitution.  The 
truth  is,  there  is  no  such  exemption  from  liability  on  her  part.  The  same 
obligations  to  do  justice  rest  upon  her  as  rest  upon  individuals.  She 
cannot  appropriate  to  her  own  use  the  property  of  others,  and  screen 
herself  from  responsibility  upon  any  pretence  of  excessive  indebtedness. 
The  law  casts  upon  her  the  legal  liability  from  the  moral  duty  to  make 
restitution.  Admitting  that  the  charter  restricts  her  power  to  incur  lia- 
bilities by  her  own  acts, it  still  leaves  her  liable  according  to  the 

general  law.  The  restriction  can,  in  any  event,  only  apply  to  liabilities 
dependent  for  their  creation  upon  the  volition  of  the  common  council, 
and  hence  does  not  include  liabiliticsi  arising  from  torts,  or  trespasses,  or 
mistakes."— ( McCracken  vs.  The  City  of  San  Francisco,  16  Cal.,  631-2.) 

Mortgages. 

Willie  Judsfe  Field  was  on  the  bench  the  law  of  mort- 
gages in  California  was  nettled  in  conformity  with  the 
common  understanding  of  men.  Opinions  of  the  court, 
written  by  him,  made  that  the  rule  of  law  which  was  be- 
fore the  rule  of  equity,  namely  :  that  a  mortgage  is  not  a 
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conveyance,  but  a  pledge  only,  redeemable  by  compliance 
with  the  condition  on  which  it  was  given.  Herman,  tbe 
author  of  a  recent  and  most  learned  work  on  mortgages, 
expresses  the  opinion  that  '^  Xo  maii  in  this  country  has 
done  as  much  in  developing  sound  principles  in  regard  to 
mortgages — that  they  are  mere  hypothecations — as  Judge 
Field.  To  his  labors  on  the  Supreme  Ben^^h  of  California, 
and  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  have  been  in- 
debted the  courts  of  every  State  where  the  doctrine  is 
maintained  ;  and  his  California  opinions  are  cited  as  lead-  . 
ing  and  decisive  of  the  true  principle."* 

Othek  Capes. 

Numerous  other  cases  besides  those  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  presenting  a  great  variety  of  questions, 
some  of  general  and  public  interest,  and  others  of  local 
concern,  were  before  the  court  wliilst  Judge  Field  was 
on  the  bench,  in  which  he  gave  the  opinion  of  the  court. 
It  would  extend  this  sketch  beyond  the  design  of  the  writer 
to  give  even  a  syllabus  of  the  cases.  They  related  to 
the  claim  of  the  State  to  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
land  donated  by  the  8th  section  of  tlie  Act  of  Congress  of 
Sept.  4th,  1841,  for  purposes  of  internal  improvement, 
and  to  its  right  to  dispose  of  the  lands  in  advance  of  the 
public  surveys  ; — to  contracts  of  the  State  for  the  support 
and  labor  of  its  convicts  ; — to  the  power  of  the  court^s  to 
compel  by  mandamus  officers  of  the  State  to  do  their 
duty  ; — to  the  conflicting  rights  of  miners  to  the  use  of 
the  water  of  streams  in  the  mountains  for  the  purpose  of 
mining  ; — to  the  right  of  the  wife  to  a  share  of  the  com- 
munity property  under  the  law  of  Mexico  and  the  law  of 
California  ; — to  the  title  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco  to 
lands  within  her  limits  as  successor  of  a  former  Mexican 
Pueblo  and  under  the  grant  of  beach  and  water  lots  by  the 

♦  McMiUan  vs.  Richards,  9  Cal.,  365  ;  Nagle  vs.  Macy,  9  Id.,  426  ;  John- 
son vs.  Sherman,  15  Id.,  287 :  Goodenow  vs.  Ewer,  16  Id.,  461. 
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State  in  1851  ; — to  the  construction  of  wills  ; — to  the  dis- 
tinction between  mortgages  and  deeds  of  trust ;  and  to  a 
great  number  of  other  subjects.  A  citation  is  given  in 
the  note  of  several  of  these  ca^es.* 

Two  cases  not  included  among  these  deserve  special 
notice; — in  one  of.  which — Ex-pfirtc  Newman^  (9  Cal.,502,) 
relating  to  a  law  making  Sunday  a  day  of  rest — Judge 
Field  wrote  a  dissenting  opinion;  and  in  the  other — PaTi/ 
r.s,  Wnshhani^  (20  Cal.,  318,)  asserting  the  non-receiva- 
bility  of  legal-tender  notes  for  State  taxes — he  wrote  the 
opinion  of  the  court. 

A  Sunday  Law,  or  a  Law  for  a  Day  of  Rest. 

In  Ex-parte  Xewman  the  question  arose  a«  to  the  validity 
of  a  law  of  California,  which  provided  that  no  pereon 
should  keep  open  on  Sunday  "  any  store,  warehouse,  me- 
chanic sliop,  workshop,  banking-house,  manufacturing 
establishment,  or  other  business  liouse,  for  business  pur- 
poses ;"  or  "  sell  or  expose  for  sale  any  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise"  on  that  dav  ;  and  that  a  violation  of  these 
provisions  should  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor  for  which  a 
penalty  was  prescribed.  The  law  excepted  from  its  opera- 
tion the  keepers  of  hotels,  inns,  taverns,  restaurants,  board- 
ing houses,  and  livery  stal)les,  and  the  retailers  of  drugs 
and  medicines,  and  certain  articles  of  fresh  food  and  ar- 
ticles required  in  cases  of  necessitv  or  charitv.  Xor  did 
the  law  apply  to  such  manufacturing  or  other  business 
establishments  as  were  necessarily  required  to  be  kept  in 
continual  operation  to  accomplish  their  business. 

*  Butte  Canal  and  Ditch  Co.  vs.  Vaughan,  11  Cal.,  153;  Baker  vs.  Baker, 

13  Id.,  87 ;  Pierce  vs.  Robinson,  13  Id.,  116 ;  Blanding  vs.  Burr,  13  Id.,  343  ; 
Scott  vs.  Ward,  13  Id.,  458  ;  Koch  vs.  Briggs,  14  Id.,  256 ;  Noe  vs.  Card, 

14  Id.,  5T7 ;  Pixley  vs.  Huggins,  15  Id.,  128;  Norris  vs.  Harris,  15  Id.,  226 ; 
State  of  California  vs.McCauley,  15  Id.,  429;  Holliday  vs.  Frisbie,  15  Id., 
630;  McCauley  vs.  Brooks,  16  Id.,  12;  Koppikus  vs.  State  Capital  Com- 
missioners, 16  Id.,  249 ;  Brumagim  vs.  Tillinghast,  16  Id.,  267;  Doll  vs. 
Meador,  16  Id.,  295  ;  Halleck  vs.  Mixer,  16  Id.,  575. 


■So 

This  law  the  inajuiitv  of  the  court  decided  to  bo  in  eon- 
flict  with  the  clause  of  the  constitution  which  decUircd 
that  "  the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  pro- 
fession and  woi'ship,  without  discrimination  or  i)reference/' 
should  forever  he  allowed  in  the  State,  holding  that  in 
enforcins:  cessation  from  lahor  on  a  day  held  sacred  hv  a 
religious  sect  was  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  that  seet. 
The  court  also  decided  that  the  Legislature  had  no  right 
to  forhid  the  pui'suit  of  a  lawful  occupation  on  one  day  of 
a  week,  any  more  than  it  had  a  right  to  forbid  it  altogether, 
under  the  clause  of  the  constitution  declarins^  that  all 
men  have  the  inalienable  right  of  ''  acquiring,  possessing,  i 

and  protecting  property."  | 

From  this  decision  Judge  Field  dissented,  holding  that 
the  law  only  prescribed  a  day  of  rest  from  certain  occu- 
pations as  a  rule  of  civil  conduct,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  religious  profession  or  worship,  to  which  it  did  not 
allude  in  any  of  its  provisions.  And  he  thus  vindicated 
its  wisdom  : 

"In  its  enactment  the  Lepslature  lias  given  tlie  ssmctiun  of  law  to  a 
rule  of  condnct  which  the  entire  civilized  world  recojj;niz(»s  a«  easential 
to  the  physical  and  moral  wcll-l)eing  of  society.  Upon  no  subject  is 
there  such  a  concurrence  of  opinion  among  philosoi)hers,  luorulist^s,  and 
stat<tsinen  of  all  nationd,  as  on  the  necessity  of  periodical  cessations  from 
labor.  One  day  in  seven  is  the  rule,  founded  in  exi>erieuce  and  sus- 
tained by  science.  There  is  no  nation,  possessing  any  degree  of  (civiliza- 
tion, where  the  rule  is  not  observed,  either  from  the  sanctions  of  the  law 
or  the  sanctions  of  religion.  This  fact  hus  not  escaped  the  observation 
of  men  of  science,  and  distinguished  philosophers  havt^  not  hesitated  t^ 
pronounce  the  rule  founded  ui)on  a  law  of  our  race. 

"  The  Legislature  possesses  the  undoubted  right  to  pass  laws  for  the 
preservation  of  health  and  the  promotion  of  good  morals,  and  if  it  is  of 
opinion  that  periodical  cessation  from  labor  will  tend  to  l)oth,'and  thinks 
proper  to  carry  its  opinion  into  a  statutory  enactment  on  the  subject, 
there  is  no  power,  outside  of  its  constituents,  which  can  sit  in  judgment 
upon  it«i  action.  It  is  not  for  the  judiciary  to  assume  a  wis<lom  which  it 
denies  to  the  Legislature,  and  exercise  a  supervision  over  the  discretion 
of  the  latter.  It  is  not  the  province  of  the  judiciary  to  pass  upon  the 
wisdom  and  policy  of  legislation ;  and  when  it  dcM'S  so,  it  usurps  a  power 
never  conferred  by  the  constitution. 

**  It  is  no  answer  to  the  requirements  of  the  statute  to  say  that  mankind 
will  seek  cessation  from  labor  by  the  natural  influences  of  self-preserva- 
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tioi).  The  position  assumes  that  all  men  are  iiideiR'ndent,  and  at  liberty 
to  work  whenever  they  ehoose.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not  in  theory, 
it  is  false  in  fact;  it  is  contradicted  by  everj-  day's  experience.  The  rela- 
tions of  suiMsrior  and  subordinate,  master  and  servant,  principal  and  clerk, 
always  have  and  always  will  exist.  Labor  is  in  a  great  degree  depend- 
ent upon  capital,  and  unless  the  exercise  of  the  power  which  capital 
affords  is  restrained,  those  who  are  obliged  to  lalwr  will  not  possess  the 

freedom  for  rest  which  they  would  otherwise  exercise. The  law  steps 

in  to  restrain  the  ])ower  of  capital.  Its  object  is  not  t-o  protect  those  who 
can  rest  at  their  }>leiisure,  but  to  afford  rest  to  those  who  need  it,  and 
who,  from  the  conditions  of  society,  could  not  otherwise  obtain  it.  Its  aim 
is  to  prevent  the  physical  and  mon^l  debility  which  springs  from  unin- 
terrupted labor; 'and  in  this  aspect  it  is  a  l)eneficent  and  merciful  law. 
It  gives  one  day  to  the  poor  and  dependent ;  from  the  enjoyment  of 
which  no  capital  or  power  is  permitted  to  deprive  them.  It  is  theirs  for 
repose,  for  social  intercourse,  for  moral  culture,  and,  if  they  choose,  for 
divine  worship.  Authority  for  the  enactment  I  tind  in  the  great  object 
of  all  government,  whi(*h  is  protection.  Labor  is  a  necessity  imposed  by 
the  condition  of  our  race,  and  to  j)rotcct  lal)or  is  the  highest  office  of  our 
laws." 

Indeed,  every  one  can  see  that  tlie  only  ehanee  for  rest 
to  the  over-worked  hiboring  chusses  in  our  factories  and 
workshops,  and  in  the  heated  rooms  of  our  cities,  is  in  a 
hiw  eoinpeUing  cessation  from  secular  pursuits  at  regular 
intervals.  AVithout  it  there  would  be  for  them  only  cease- 
less toil.  To  them,  therefore,  such  a  law  is  a  great  bless- 
ing. It  enables  them,  one  day  in  a  week,  to  be  with  their 
famiHes  ;  to  seek  with  them  the  pure  air  of  the  country; 
to  visit  gardens,  and  places  for  quiet  enjoyment ;  to  ex- 
change courtesies  with  friends  and  relatives,  and  to  be  free 
from  the  perpetual  din  of  the  shop,  and  the  ever-pressing 
thought  that  only  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  they  can 
earn  their  daily  bread.  To  the  objection  that  Sunday  is 
a  day  of  religious  observance  by  certain  sects.  Judge  Field 
answered  as  follows  : 

"  The  power  of  selection  being  in  the  Legislature,  there  is  no  valid  rea- 
son why  Sunday  should  not  be  designate<l  as  well  as  an}'  other  day.  Prob- 
ably no  day  in  the  week  could  be  taken  which  would  not  be  subject  to 
some  objection.  That  the  law  operates  with  inconvenience  to  some  is  no 
argument  against  its  constitutionality.  Such  inconvenience  is  an  incident 
to  all  general  laws.  A  civil  regulation  cannot  be  converted  into  a  relig- 
ious institution  because  it  is  enforced  on  a  day  that  a  particular  religions 
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sect  regards  as  sacre*!. The  fact  that  the  civil  regulation  finds  support 

in  the  religious  opinion  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  p«*ople  of  California  is  no 
argument  against  its  establishment.  It  would  Ikj  fortunate  for  society  if 
all  wise  civil  rules  obtained  a  readv  oljedience  from  the  citizen,  not 
merely  from  the  requirements  of  the  law,  but  from  conscientious  or  relig- 
ious convictions  of  their  obligiition.  The  law  against  homicide  is  not  the 
less  wise  and  necessary  because  the  divine  command  is  'thou  shalt  do  no 
murder.'  The  legislation  against  perjury  is  not  the  less  useful  and  essen- 
tial for  the  due  administration  of  justici'  because  the  injunction  comes 
from  the  Most  High,  'thou  shalt  not  ))ear  false  witn(»ss  against  thy  neigh- 
bor/ The  establishment  by  law  of  Sunday  Jis  a  day  of  rt»st  from  lalwr, 
is  none  the  less  a  beneficent  and  humane  regulation  be<>ause  it  accords 
with  the  divine  precept  that  uix>n  that  day  '  thou  shalt  do  no  manner  of 
w^ork  :  thou,  and  thy  son,  and  thy  daughter,  thy  man-servant  and  thy 
maid-servant,  thy  cattle,  and  the  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates.'  " 

To  the  objection  that  the  hiw  was  in  conflict  with  the 
chiuse  declaring  the  inalienabk^  riglits  of  all  men  to  acquire, 
possess,  and  protect  property,  he  ani^vvered  that  the  clause 
Wiw  never  intended  to  inhibit  legislation  upon  them,  and 
that  the  mode  and  manner  of  acquiring,  possessing,  and 
protecting  property  were  matters  upon  which  laws  were 
parsed  at  every  every  session  of  the  Legishiture. 

"  All  sorts  of  restrictions  and  regulations,"  he  added,*"  are  placed  upon 
the  acquisition  and  disposition  of  property.  What  contracts  are  valid, 
and  what  are  invalid,  when  they  must  be  in  writing,  and  when  they  can  be 
made  by  parol,  what  is  essential  to  transfer  chattels,  and  what  to  convey 
realty,  are  matters  of  constant  legislation.  Some  modes  of  acciuisition 
are  subject  to  licenses,  and  some  are  prohibited.  The  right  to  acquire 
property,  with  the  use  of  it,  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  other  rights. 
It  may  be  regulated  for  the  public  good,  though  thereby  the  facility  of 
acquisition  is  lessened,  as  in  the  sale  of  gunpowder  and  drugs,  and  in  the 

practice  of  different  professions. To  say  that  a  prohibition  of  work 

on  Sunday  prevents  the  acquisition  of  property,  is  to  beg  the  question. 
With  more  truth  it  may  be  said,  that  rest  upon  one  day  in  seven  better 
enables  men  to  acquire  on  the  other  six." — (9  Cal.,  527.) 

The  decision  of  the  court  was  rendered  at  the  April  term 
in  1858.  In  1861  the  Legislature  passed  another  Sunday 
law  similar  in  its  provisions  to  the  one  (U»elnred  to  be  un- 
constitutional, and  at  the  July  term  of  that  year  the  court 
held  it  to  be  constitutional,  thus  overruling  the  decision  in 
EX'prirte  Newman^  and  adopting  the  views  expressed  by 
Judge  Field  in  his  dissenting  opinion  in  that  case. — (18 
Cal.,  680.) 
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Thk  Xox-receivability  of  Leoal-Texder  Xotes  for 

State  Taxes. 

Ill  Perry  vs.  AVashburu  the  question  arose  whether 
Treafiurv  notes  of  the  United  States  were  receivable  for 
state  and  countv  taxes.  The  act  of  Coni^ress  made  such 
notes  '*  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  private  and 
public."  The  court  lield  that  Congress  only  intended  by 
debts  such  obligations  for  the  payment  of  money  as  are 
founded  upon  contract.  Judge  Field  gave  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  and  in  speaking  on  this  point  he  said  : 

"  The  act  cl(K*s  not,  in  our  Judgment,  have  any  reference  to  taxes  levied 
under  the  laws  of  the  Stati*.  It  only  speaks  of  taxes  due  to  the 
United  States,  and  distinguishes  between  them  and  debts.  Its  language 
is, '  for  all  tajces^  internal  duties,  excises,  debtAj  and  demands  of  every 
kind  due  to  the  Unit-ed  States,  the  notes  shall  be  receivable."  When 
it  refers  to  obligations  other  than  those  to  the  United  States  it  only  uses 
the  term  'debts';  the  notes  it  declares  shall  Ik* 'a  legal  tender  in  payment 
of  all  debts  public  and  private.'  Taxes  are  not  debts  within  the  meaning 
of  this  provision.  A  debt  is  a  sum  of  money  due  by  contract,  express  or 
implied.  A  tax  is  a  charge  upon  persons  or  property  to  raise  money  for 
public  pur}>ose8.  It  is  not  founded  upon  contract ;  it  does  not  establish 
the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  between  the  taxi)ayer  and  State ;  it 
does  not  draw  interest ;  it  is  not  the  subject  of  atta<*hment ;  and  it  is  not 
liable  to  set-off .  It  owes  its  existence  to  the  action  of  the  legislative 
power,  and  docs  not  depend  for  its  validity  or  enforcement  upon  the  in- 
dividual assent  of  the  txixpayer.     It  operates  in  invitum."' 

Independent  of  the  consideration  mentioned,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  States  can  collect  their  taxes  in  such  way  as 
they  may  see  fit — in  goods  as  well  as  money,  i\a  was  for- 
merly done  in  some  of  the  States;  and  that  this  right  has 
never  been  surrendered  to  the  general  government.  This 
ca^e  is  important  as  being  the  first  one  in  which  the  re- 
ceivability  of  legal-tender  notes  for  State  taxes  was  brouglit 
before  the  courts  for  adjudication. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  cited  the  de- 
cision with  approval  and  foUow^ed  it  in  Lane  County  vs. 
Oregon   (7  Wall.,  71). 


STEPHEN  J.  FIELD 
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JUDGE  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 


Mr.  Field  was  commisrioned  us  a  Justice  of  tlie  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  10th  of  Marcli,  1863,  but 
he  did  not  take  the  oath  of  office  until  the  20th  of  Mav 
afterwards.  In  June  followint]:  he  was  assi^^ned  bv  the 
President  to  the  Tenth  Circuit,  then  consisting  of  the 
States  of  California  and  Oregon.*  When  Xevada  became 
a  State  slie  was  included  in  tlie  circuit.  As  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  (.ourt  he  was  required  to  attend  the  sessions 
of  the  court  at  Washington  in  the  winter^  and  hold  the 
Circuit  Court  in  his  circuit  in  the  summer.  lie  was  thus 
compelled,  until  the  overland  railroad  was  completed,  to 
trav- el,  srointr  bv  the  vvav  of  the  Istlnnus,  over  twelve  thou- 
sand  miles  a  year,  and  now  since  the  completion  of  the  road 
he  is  obliged  to  travel  over  eight  thousand  miles  a  year. 
When  his  office  was  created  he  was  allowed  one  thousand 
dollars  a  year  for  his  travelling  expenses,  but  in  1871  Con- 
gress repealed  the  law  allowing  this  sum ;  and  now,  notwith- 
standing the  immense  distance  he  ha^  to  travel,  and  the 

*  Under  the  5th  section  of  the  "Act  to  amend  the  judicial  system  of 
the  United  States  "of  April  29th,  1802,  (2  Stats,  at  Large,  p.  156,)  the 
I*resident  is  authorized  to  aUot  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
the  circuits  when  a  new  justice  is  appointed  in  the  recess  of  the  court; 
such  aUotuient  to  remain  until  a  new  allotment  is  made  by  the  justices 
among  themselves. — (See  2d  Black's  Rep.,  p.  7.) 
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great  exjienses  to  which  lie  is  thus  subjected  l)ey()n(l  those 
imposed  upon  his  associates,  he  is  forced  to  meet  them 
out  of  Ills  rejj^ular  salary.  He  has  never  failed  to  visit 
his  circuit  any  year  since  his  appointment,  although  since 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  1869,  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  circuit  Judges,  he  has  not  been  required  to  attend 
a  term  in  his  circuit  but  once  in  two  years.  Of  the  many 
important  cases  tried  and  disposed  of  by  him  there,  mon- 
tion  will  be  made  hereafter. 

When  he  went  on  the  Supreme  Bench, Taney  was  Chief 
Justice,  and  Wayne,  Catron ,  Nelson  ,(Trier,Cliiford,  Swayne, 
Miller,  and  Davis  were  associate  justices.  Chief  Justice 
Taney  died  in  the  following  year,  and  Mr.  Chase  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor.  The  business  of  the  court  is  always 
greater  than  can  be  disposed  of  by  the  judges,  and  at 
every  session  cases  involving  important  principles  are  de- 
cided. But  those  which  have  attracted  the  greatest  atten- 
tion, and  excited  the  deepest  interest  since  1863,  have 
grown  out  of  the  civil  war  and  the  legislation  to  which  it 
gave  rise. 

The  MiLLKiAN  Cask. 

^'  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  cases  of  this 
kind  was  the  Milligan  case.  In  October,  1864,  MilHgan, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a  resident  of  Indiana, 
Wivs  arrested  by  order  of  the  military  commander  of  the 
district  and  confined  in  a  military  prison  near  the  capital 
of  the  State,  lie  was  subsequently,  on  the  21st  of  the 
same  month,  put  on  trial,  before  a  military  commission 
convened  at  Indianapolis,  in  that  State,  upon  charges  of: 
Ist,  Conspiring  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  ;  2d,  Affording  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebels  against 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  ;  8d,  Inciting  insur- 
rection ;  4th,  Disloyal  practices  ;  and  oth,  Violation  of 
the  laws  of  war  ;  and  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
death  by  hanging.  He  was  never  in  the  military  ser- 
vice ;  there  w^as  no  rebellion  in  Indiana  ;  and  the  civil 
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eoQi*ts  were  open  in  that  State  and  in  the  undisturbed  ex- 
ercise x)i'  their  jurisdiction.  The  sentence  of  the  military 
coniniission  was  affirmed  by  the  President,  who  directed 
that  it  should  be  carried  into  immediate  execution.  The  con- 
denmed  tliereupon  presented  a  petition  to  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  Indiana  for  a  writ  of  hnheas  cwpufi, 
pniying  to  be  discharged  from  custody,  alleging  the  ille- 
gality of  his  arrest  and  of  the  proceedings  of  the  military 
commission.  The  judges  of  the  Circuit  Court  were  di- 
vided in  opinion  upon  the  question  whether  the  writ  should 
be  issued  and  the  petitioner  discliarged,  which,  of  course, 
involved  the  jurisdiction  of  the  military  commission  to  tiy 
him.  UjK>n  a  certificate  of  division  the  case  was  brought 
to  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  December  term  of  1805. 

Tlie  cavse  was  elaborately  argued  by  able  and  distinguished 
counsel,  consisting  of  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Xfc^Donald,  now  U. 
S.  Senator  from  Indiana,  Mr.  James  A.  Garfield,  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  Congress,  Mr.  Jeremiah  S.  Black, 
the  eminent  jm-ist  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  l')avid  Dudley 
Field,  of  Xew  York,  for  the  petitioner  ;  and  by  Mr.  Henry 
Stanbery,  the  Attorney-General,  and  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler, 
for  the  goverimient.  Their  arguments  were  remarkable 
for  learning,  research,  abihty,  and  eloquence,  and  will 
repay  the  careful  perusal  not  only  of  the  student  of  law, 
l>ut  of  all  lovers  of  constitutional  liberty.  The  judgment 
of  the  court  wjis  for  the  liberty  of  the  citizen.  All  the 
judges  agreed  to  his  discharge,  but  the  opinion,  which  has 
given  so  much  celebrity  to  the  case,  and  i)laced  the  protec- 
tion of  the  citizen,  in  States  where  the  civil  courts  are  oi)en, 
on  solid  grounds,  obtained  the  approval  of  only  five  of  the 
judges  against  four  of  them.  Judr/e  Field  was  one  of  the  fee ; 
his  rote  v'fis  essential  to  wake  that  opinion  the  jndrpnent  of  the 
court,  "  The  opinion  was  written  by  Mr.  Justice  Davis,  and 
it  will  be  a  perpetual  monument  to  his  honor.  It  laid  down 
in  clear  and  unmistakable  terms  the  doctrine  that  military 
commissions  organized  during  the  war,  in  a  State  not  in- 
vaded nor  engaged  in  rebellion,  in  which  the  federal  courts 
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were  open  iind  in  tlie  undiBturbed  exercise  of  their  judicial 
functions,  had  no  jurisdiction  to  try  a  citizjn,vvho  was  not 
a  resident  of  a  State  in  rebellion,  nor  a  prisoner  of  war, 
nor  a  person  in  the  niihtary  or  naval  service  ;  and  that 
Congress  could  not  invest  them  with  any  such  power  ;  and 
that  in  States  where  the  courts  were  thus  open  and  undis- 
turbed, the  guaranty  of  trial  by  jury  contained  in  the  Con- 
stitution was  intended  for  a  state  of  war  as  well  as  a  state 
of  peace,  and  is  equally  binding  upon  rulers  and  people 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances." 

The  CiM MINGS  Case. 

"  At  the  same  term  with  the  Milligau  case  the  fcst-oatli. 
case  from  Missouri  was  brous^ht  before  the  court  and  ar- 
gued.  In  January,  1805,  a  convention  had  assembled  in 
that  State  to  amend  its  constitution.  Its  members  had  been 
elected  in  Jfovember  previous.  In  April,  1865,  the  constitu- 
tion, as  revised  and  amended,  was  adopted  by  the  conven- 
tion, and  in  June  following  by  the  people.  Elected,  as  the 
members  were,  in  the  midst  of  the  war,  it  exhibited  through- 
out traces  of  the  animosities  which  the  war  had  engendered. 
By  its  provisions  the  m  >st  stringent  and  searching  oath  as 
to  past  conduct  known  in  history  was  recpiired,  not  only 
of  officers  under  it,  but  of  parties  holding  trusts  and  pursu- 
ing avocations  in  no  wav  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion  of  the  government.  The  oath,  divided  into  its  sep- 
arate parts,  contained  more  than  thirty  distinct  affirmations 
touching  past  conduct,  and  even  embraced  the  expression 
of  sympathies  and  desires.  Every  person  unable  to  take 
it  was  declared  incapable  of  hohling  in  the  State  "any 
office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  its  authority,  or  of 
being  an  officer,  councilman,  director  or  trustee,  or  other 
manager  of  any  corporation,  public  or  private,  now  exist- 
.  ing  or  hereafter  established  by  its  authority,  or  of  acting 
as  a  professor  or  teacher  in  any  educational  institution,  or 
in  any  common  or  otlier  school,  or  of  holding  any  real 
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estate  or  other  property  in  trust  for  the  use  of  any  church, 
religious  society,  or  congregation.  " 

And  every  person  holding,  at  the  time  the  amended 
constitution  took  effect,  any  of  the  offices,  trusts,  or  posi- 
tions mentioned,  was  required,  within  sixty  days  tliereaf ter, 
to  take  the  oath  ;  and,  if  he  failed  to  comply  with  this  re- 
quirement, it  Wiis  declared  that  his  office,  trust,  or  position 
should  ipso  facto  hecome  vacant. 

Xo  person,  after  the  expiration  of  the  sixty  days,  was 
permitted,  without  taking  the  oath,  "to  practice  as  an 
attorney  or  counsellor-at-law,"  nor,  after  that  period  could 
"any  person  he  competent  as  a  hishop,  priest,  deacon, 
minister,  elder,  or  other  clergyman,  of  any  religious  per- 
suasion, sect, or  denomination,  to  teach,  or  preach,  or  sol- 
emnize marriages." 

Fine  and  imprisonment  were  prescribed  as  a  punishment 
for  holding  or  exercising  any  of  "  the  offices,  positions, 
trusts,  professions,  or  functions  "  specified,  without  having 
taken  the  oath  ;  and  false  swearing  or  affirmation  in  taking 
it  was  declared  to  be  perjury,  punishable  by  imprisonment 
in  the  penitentiary. 

Mr.  Cumjnings  of  Missouri,  a  priest  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  was  indicted  and  convicted,  in  one  of  the  cir- 
cuit courts  of  that  State,  of  the  crime  of  teacliing  and 
preaching  as  a  priest  and  minister  of  that  religious  denom- 
ination without  having  fii*st  taken  the  oath  thus  prescribed, 
and  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars 
and  to  be  committed  to  jail  until  the  same  was  paid.  On 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  <jf  the  State  the  judgment 
was  affiiTued,  and  the  case  was  brought  on  a  writ  of  error  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  It  was  there  argued 
with  great  learning  and  ability  by  distinguished  counsel, 
consisting  of  Mr.  Montgcmiery  Blair,  of  Washington,  Mr. 
David  Dudley  Field,  of  Xew  York,  and  Mr.  Reverdy 
Johnson,  of  Maryland,  for  Mr.  Cummings  ;  and  by  Mr. 
G.  P.  Strong  and  Mr.  Jolin  B.  Henderson,  of  Missouri,  the 
latter  then  United  States  Senator,  for  the  State. 
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"  It  was  evident  that  the  power  asserted  by  the  State  of 
Missouri  to  exact  this  oath  for  past  conduct  IVom  parties, 
X  as  a  condition  of  their  continuinir  to  pursue  certain  pro- 
fessions, or  to  hold  certain  trusts,  niiij^ht,  if  sustained,  be 
often  exercised  in  times  of  excitement  to  the  oppression, 
if  not  ruin,  of  the  citizen.  For,  if  the  State  could  require 
the  oath  for  the  acts  mentioned,  it  miglit  require  it  for  any 
acts  of  one's  past  Hfe,  tlie  number  and  charactor  of  which 
would  depend  upon  the  mere  will  of  its  legislature.  It 
might  compel  one  to  affirm,  under  oath,  that  he  had  never 
violated  the  Ten  Commandments,  nor  exercised  his  politi- 
cal rights  except  in  conformity  with  the  views  of  tlie  ex- 
isting majority.  Indeed,  under  this  kind  of  legislation, 
the  most  flascrant  wromjs  miii^ht  be  committed  and  whole 
classes  of  people  deprived,  not  only  of  their  political,  but 
of  their  civil  rights. 

"It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  the  whole  system  of  expurga- 
tory  oaths  for  past  conduct  without  a  shudder  at  the 
suffering  and  oppression  they  were  not  only  capable  of 
effecting  but  often  did  effect.  Such  oaths  have  never  been 
exacted  in  England,  nor  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
Test-oaths  there  have  always  been  limited  to  an  affirma- 
tion  on  matters  of  present  belief,  or  as  to  present  dispo- 
sition towards  those  in  power.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
intjenuitv  of  le^cislators  in  our  countrv  durin<i:  tlie  civil 
war  to  make  test-oaths  reach  to  past  conduct. 

"  The  court  held  that  enactments  of  this  character,  op- 
erating, as  they  did,  to  deprive  parties,  by  legislative  de- 
cree, of  existing  rights  for  past  conduct,  without  the  for- 
mality and  the  safeguard  of  a  judicial  trial,  fell  within  the 
inhibition  of  the  Constitution  against  the  passage  of  bills 
of  attainder.  In  depriving  parties  of  existing  rights  for 
pitst  conduct,  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  Missouri 
imposed,  in  effect,  a  punishment  for  such  conduct.  Some 
of  the  acts  for  which  such  deprivation  was  imposed  were  not 
punishable  at  the  time  ;  and  for  some  this  deprivation  was 
added  to  the  punishments  previously  prescribed,  and  thus 
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they  fell  under  the  further  proliibitioii  of  the  Coiistitutiori 
as^ainst  the  passage  of  an  ex  post  fudo  Uxw.  The  decision 
of  the  court,  therefore,  wa.s  for  the  discharge  of  the  Cath- 
oUc  priest.  The  judgment  against  liini  was  reversed,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  was  directed  to  order  the 
inferior  court  by  which  he  was  tried  to  set  him  at  liberty." 
This  judgment  obtained  the  concurrence  of  only  five 
judges  against  four  of  them.  Judcfc  Field  was  ouc  of  the 
fire  ;  hist  rote  wasi  ejisenthd  to  that  judfjment ;  ami  he  wrote  the 
opi/tion  of  the  rowrt. 

The  Garland  Case. 

Immediately  following  the  cjise  of  Cunnnings  that  of 
Ex'parte  Garland  was  argued,  involving  the  vaUdity  of  the 
iron-clad  oath,  as  it  was  termed,  prescribed  for  attorneys 
and  counsellors-at-law  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  January 
24th,  1865.  Mr.  A.  H.  Garland,  now  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas,  had  been  a  nieniber  of  the  bar  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  before  the  civil  war. 
When  Arkansas  passed  her  ordinance  of  secession  and 
joined  the  Confederate  States,  he  went  with  her,  and  was 
one  of  her  representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. In  July,  1865,  he  received  from  the  President  a 
full  pardon  for  all  offences  committed  by  his  participation, 
director  implied,  in  the  rebellicm.  At  the  following  term 
of  the  court  he  produced  his  pardon,  and  asked  permission 
to  continue  to  practice  as  an  attorney  and  counsellor  with- 
out tiiking  the  oath  required  by  the  act  of  Congress,  and 
the  rule  of  the  court  made  in  conformity  with  it,  which 
lie  was  unable  to  take  by  reason  of  the  offices  he  had  held 
under  the  Confederate  Government. 

The  application  wtts  argued  by  eminent  counsel,  con- 
piisting  of  Mr.  Matthew  H.  Carpenter,  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  for  the  petitioner, 
Mr.  Giirland,  and  Mr.  Marr,  another  applicant  for  admis- 
sion, who  had  participated  in  the  rebellion,  filing  written 
arguments  ;  and  by  Mr.  Speed,  of  Kentucky,  and   Mr. 
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Henry  Staiibery,  the  Attorney-General,  on  tlie  other  side. 
The  whole  Huhject  of  expurgatory  oaths  wju*  discussed, 
and  all  that  could  be  said  on  either  side  was  fully  and 
elaborately  presented. 

"  The  court  in  its  decision  followed  tlie  reasoning  of  the 
Cumniings  case  and  held  that  the  law  was  invalid,  as  applied 
to  the  exercise  of  the  petitioner's  right  to  practice  his  pro- 
fession ;  that  such  right  was  not  a  mere  indulgence,  a  matter 
of  grace  and  favor,  revocable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  court, 
or  at  the  command  of  the  Icii^islature  ;  but  was  a  rii»:lit  of 
which  the  petitioner  could  be  deprived  only  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  for  moral  or  professional  delinquency. 
The  court  also  held  that  the  pardon  of  the  petitioner  re- 
leased him  from  all  penalties  and  disabilities  attached  to  the 
offence  of  treason  committed  by  his  participation  in  the  re- 
bellion, and  that,  so  far  as  that  offence  was  concerned,  he 
w^as  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  punishment  of  any  kind. 
But  to  exclude  him  bv  reason  of  that  oflence — that  is,  by 
requiring  him  to  take  an  oath  that  he  had  never  com- 
mitted it — was  to  enti)r(!e  a  punishment  for  it  notwith- 
standing the  pardon  ;  and  that  it  was  not  within  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  Congress  thus  to  inflict  punishment 
beyond  the  reach  of  executive  clemency." 

The  judgment  in  this  case  also  was  pronounced  by  five 
of  the  judges  against  four  of  them.  Jadfje  Field  here  af/ahi 
w  w  one  of  the  fire.  His  rote  frns  e^^sentl'il  to  the  jtuh/ment; 
and  he  wrote  the  opinion  of  the  court,* 

The  McArdle  Case. 

"  The  Reconstruction  Acts,  so-called — that  is,  ^  An  act  to 
provide  for  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel 

*  In  the  decision  of  tlie  two  tc-st-oath  ciiscs — the  Cumniings  case  and 
the  Garland  case — Justices  Wayne,  Nelson,  Grier,  Clifford,  and  Field  con- 
curred. Chiel' Justice  Chase  and  Justice*  Swayue,  Miller,  and  Davis  dis- 
sented. Afterwards  Chief  Justice  Chase  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the 
opinion  of  the  nnyority ;  and  the  decision  was  followed  by  the  whole 
court,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Justice  Bradley,  in  the  case  of  Pierce 
vs.  Carskadon,  decided  at  tfce  December  temi,  1872. — (16  Wallace,  234.) 
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States,'  of  March,2d^l8a7,  hihI  an  act  of  the  iM  of  tlie 
same  month,suppleinentary  to  the  former — wore  violently 
attacked  in  Congress  when  before  it  for  consideration,  as 
invalid,  unconstitutional,  and  arbitrary  measures  of  the  gov- 
ernment ;  and  as  8oon  as  they  were  i>assed  various  ste[>s 
were  taken  to  bring  them  to  the  test  of  ju<licial  examina- 
tion and  arrest  their  enforcement.  Those  acts  (livided, the 
late  insurgent  States,  except  Tennessee^  into  five  military 
districts,  and  placed  them  under  military  control  to  he  ex- 
ercised until  constitutions,  containing  various  provisions 
stated,  were  adopted  and  approved  by  (^ongress,  and  the 
States  declared  to  be  entitled  to  representation  in  that  body. 
The  State  of  Georgia,  in  April  following  their  passage  filed 
a  bill  in  the  Supreme  Court  invoking  the  exercise  of  its 
original  jurisdiction,  against  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War, 
Grant,  General  of  the  Army,  and  Tope,  Major-General, 
aasisjiied  to  the  command  of  the  Third  Military  District, 
consisting  of  tlie  States  of  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama; 
to  restrain  those  officers  from  carrying  into  ettect  the  pro- 
visions of  the  acts.  The  bill  set  fortli  the  existence  of  tlie 
State  of  Georgia  as  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union;  the 
civil  war  in  which  she,  with  other  States  forming  the 
Confederate  States,  had  been  engaged  with  the  government 
of  the  United  States;  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate 
armies  in  1865,  and  her  submission  ai'terwards  to  the  Con- 
stitution  and  laws  of  the  Union  ;  the  withdrawal  of  the 
niilitarv  <rovernment  from  (jcorj^^ia  bv  the  President  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armv  of  the  United  States;  the 
re-oriranization  of  the  civil  i^overnment  oi' the  State  under 
his  direction  and  with  his  sanction;  and  that  the  govern- 
ment thus  re-orjranized  w-as  in  full  ]K)ssession  and  eniov- 
inent  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges,  executive,  legislative, 
and  judicial,  belonging  to  a  State  in  the  Union  under  the 
Constitution,  with  the  exception  of  a  representation  in  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  The  bill  alleged 
that  the  acts  were  designed  to  overthrow  and  ainiul  the  ex- 
isting government  of  the  State,  and  to  erect  another  and  a 
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different  government  in  its  place,  unauthorized  by  the 
Constitution  and  in  defiance  of  its  guaranties  ;  and  that 
the  defendants,  acting  under  orders  of  the  President,  were 
about  to  set  in  motion  a  portion  of  the  army  to  take  mili- 
tary possession  of  the  State,  subvert  her  government,  and 
subject  her  people  to  mihtary  rule/' 

The  court,  however,  dismissed  the  bill,  holding  that  it 
called  for  judgment  upon  a  political  question. —  (6  Wal- 
lace, 50.)  Other  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  upon  the  legislation  in  question,  but  until 
the  McArdlc  case,  they  failed  from  the  a^ssumed  want  of 
jurisdiction  in  the  court  to  pjiss  upon  its  vahdity  as  the  ques- 
tion was  presented.  But  in  the  Mc  Ardle  case  the  validity  of 
that  legislation  came  up  in  such  a  form  that  its  considera- 
tion could  not  be  avoided.  In  Xovember,  1807,  McArdle 
had  been  arrested  and  held  in  custodv  bv  a  military  com- 
mission  organized  in  Mississippi  under. the  Reconstruction 
Acts,  for  trial  upon  charges  of  ( 1 )  disturbing  the  public 
peace  j  (2)  inciting  to  insurrection,  disorder, and  violence  ; 
(3)  libel  ;  and  (4)  impeding  reconstruction.  He  there- 
upon applied  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  District  of  Mississippi  for  a  writ  of  h'/hcffs  ror/tus,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  discharged  from  his  alleged  illegal  im- 
prisonment. The  writ  wa.s  accordingly  issued,  but  on  the 
return  of  the  officer  showing  the  authority  under  which  the 
petitioner  was  held,  he  was  ordered  to  be  remanded.  From 
that  judgment  he  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Of 
course,  if  the  Reconstruction  Ai^ts  were  invalid  the  peti- 
tioner could  not  be  held,  and  he  was  entitled  to  his  dis- 
charge. The  case  excited  great  interest  throughout  the 
(jountrv.  Judflce  Sharkev  and  Robert  J.  Walker,  of  Mis- 
sissippi,  David  Dudley  Field  and  Charles  O'Connor,  of  New 
York,  and  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  of  Pennsylvania,  a[)peared 
for  the  appellant ;  and  Matthew  H.  Carpenter,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Lyman  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  and  TIenry  Stanbery,  the 
Attorney-General,  appeared  for  the  other  side.     The  case 
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was  thoroughly  argued,  as  any  one  must  know  from  the 
character  of  the  counsel. 

"  Seldom  has  the  court  listened  to  arguments  equal  in 
learning,  ability,  and  eloquence.  The  whole  subject  was 
exhausted.  As  the  arguments  were  widely  published  in 
the  public  journals,  and  read  throughout  the  country,  they 
produced  a  profound  effect.  The  impression  was  general 
that  the  Reconstruction  Acts  could  not  be  sustained  ;  that 
they  were  revolutionary  and  destructive  of  a  republican 
form  of  government  in  the  States,  which  the  Constitution 
required  the  federal  government  to  guarantee.  Of  course 
what  the  judgment  of  the  court  would  have  been  cannot 
be  known,  as  it  never  expressed  its  opinion.  The  argu- 
ment was  had  on  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  9th  of  March,  18(38, 
and  it  was  expected  that  the  case  would  be  decided  in  reg- 
ular course  of  proceedings  when  it  was  reached  on  the  sec- 
ond subsequent  consultation  day,  the  :21st.  In  the  mean- 
time an  act  was  quietly  introduced  into  the  House,  and 
passed,  repeaUng  so  much  of  the  law  of  February  5th,  1867, 
as  authorized  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  from  the 
judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  on  writs  of  h'lhe'L^  corpus,  or 
the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  on  appeals  already  taken.  The 
President  vetoed  the  bill,  but  (congress  passed  it  over  his 
veto,  and  it  became  a  law  on  the  27th  of  the  month.* 
Whilst  it  was  pending  in  Congress  the  attention  of  the 
Judges  was  called  to  it,  and  in  consultation  on  the  21st 
they  postponed  the  decision  of  the  case  until  it  should  be 
disposed  of.  It  was  then  that  Mr.  Justice  Grier  wrote  the 
following  protest,  which  he  afterwards  read  in  court :  " 

McArdlf  I  Protest  of  Mr.  Justice  Grier. 

This  case  was  fuUy  argued  in  the  beginning  of  this  month.  It  is  a 
caae  that  involves  the  liberty  and  rights  not  only  of  the  appellant,  but  of 
millions  of  our  fellow-citizens.  The  country  and  the  parties  had  a  right  to 
expect  that  it  would  receive  the  immediate  and  solemn  attention  of  this 
court.    By  the  postponement  of  the  case  we  shall  subject   ourselves, 


*  i.j; 


15  Stats,  at  I^rge,  44. 
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whether  justly  or  ui^ustly,  to  the  imputation  that  we  have  evaded  the 
performance  of  a  duty  imposed  on  us  by  the  Constitution,  and  waited 
for  legislation  to  interpose  to  supersede  our  action  and  relieve  us  from 
our  responsibility.  I  am  not  willing  to  be  a  partaker  either  of  the  eulogy 
or  opprobrium  that  may  follow ;  and  can  only  say : 
"  Pudet  ha;c  opprobria  nobis, 
Et  dici  potuisse  ;  et  non  potnisse  repelli."  * 

K.  C.  Grieb. 

I  am  of  the  same  opinion  with  my  brother  Grier,  and  unite  in  his  pro- 
test. Field,  J. 

After  the  passage  of  the  repealing  act,  the  case  was  con- 
tinued ;  and  at  the  ensuing  term  the  appeal  was  dismissed 
for  want  of  jurisdiction. — (7  Wall.,  506.)  No  further  di- 
rect attempt  wjis  ever  afterwards  made  to  obtain  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  upon  the  constitutioiiality  of  the  Recon- 
struction Acts, 

v^jToNFlSCATlOX  CaSES^..  -    ^ 

On  the  17th  of  July,  1862,  the  President  approved  of 
the  act  of  Congress  connnonly  known  as  the  Confiscation 
Act.  Tt  is  entitled  "  An  act  to  suppress  insurrection,  to 
punish  treason  and  rebellion,  to  seize  and  confiscate  the 
property  of  rebels,  and  for  other  purposes.''  Its  first  sec- 
tion prescribed  the  punishment  for  treason  thereafter  com- 
mitted. It  punished  it  with  death,  or,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  with  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  five  years  and 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars  ;  and  it  provided 
that  the  slaves  of  the  party  adjudged  guilty,  if  any  he  had, 
should  be  declared  free.  The  second  section  provided  for 
the  punishment  of  the  offence  of  inciting,  setting  on  foot, 
or  engaging  in  any  rebellion  or  insurrection  against  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  or  the  laws  thereof,  or  en- 
gaging in  or  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebellion  or 
insurrection  then  existing.  The  third  section  declared 
that  parties  guilty  of  either  of  the  offences  thus  described 


*"  It  fiUs  us  with  shame  that  these  reproaches  can  be  uttered,  and  can- 
not be  repeUed."  The  wonls  are  found  in  Ovid^s  Metamorphoses,  Book 
I.,  lines  758-9.     In  some  editions  the  last  word  is  printed  refeUu 
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i^hould  be  forever  incapable  and  disciualified  to  hold  any 
office  under  the  United  States.     The  fourth  section  pro- 
vided that  the  act  should  not  aftect  the  prosecution,  con- 
viction, or  punishment  of  persons  guilty  of  treason  before 
the  passage  of  tlie  act,  unless  such  persons  were  convicted 
under  the  act  itself.     The  fifth  section  declared  "  that  to 
insure  the  speedy  termination  ''  of  the  rebellion,  it  should 
be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  cause  tlie  "  seizure  of  all 
the  estate  and  property,  money,  stocks,  credits,  and  effects  " 
of  certain   pereons  named  therein,  and  to  apply  and  use 
the  same  and  their  proceeds  for  the  support  of  the  army 
of  the  United  States.     Among  the  classes  named  were  in- 
cluded persons  who  might  thereafter  act  as  officers,  mili- 
tary or  civil,  under  the  Confederate  States,  or  hold  any 
agency  under  them,  or  any  of  the  States  composing  the 
Confederacy,  and  persons  owning  property  in  any  loyal 
State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  who  should  thereafter  assist  and  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  rebellion.     The  sixth  section  declared  that 
if  any  person  within  any  State  or  Territorj^  of  the  United 
States,  other  than  those  aboved  named,  after  the  passage  of 
the  act,  being  engaged  in  armed    rebellion   against  the 
United    States,  or  in   aiding  or  abetting   such   rebellion, 
should  not,  within  sixty  days  after  public  warning  and 
proclamation  of  the  President,  cease  to  aid  and  abet  it, 
and  return  to  his  allegiance  to  the  United   States,  all   his 
"  estate  and  property,  rnoneys,  stocks  and  credits''  should 
be  liable  to  seizure  ;  and  that  '*  all  sales,  transfers,  or  con- 
veyances of*^itny  such  property  after  the  expiration  of  the 
said  sixty  days '^should  be  "  mill  and  void,"  and  that  it 
should  be  '^  a  sufficient  bar  to  any  suit  brought  by  such 
person  for  the  possessfon  or  tTIc^  use  of  such  pi'operty,  or  any 
of  it,  to  allege  and  prove  "  that  he  was  one  of  the  pei;sons 
described  in  the  section.  ^ 

Theotlier  setTflonsof  the  act  prescribed  the  proceedings 
to  be  taken  for  the  condemnation  of  the  property  after  it 
had  been  seized  and  for  its  disposition      The  "  other  pur- 
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poses "  mentioned  in  the  title  of  the  act  rehited  princi- 
pally to  slaves,  their  employment  or  colonization,  and  the 
power  of  the  President  to  proclaim  annesty  and  pardon. — 
(12  Stats.,  590.) 

The  proclamation  of  the  FVesidont,  reference  to  which 
was  made  in  the  sixth  section,  was  issued  and  puhlished 
on  the  25th  of  July  1862.— (12  Stats.,  1266.) 

Before  the  constitutionality  of  this  act  was  passed  upon 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  the  question  arose  as  to  the  import 
and  meaning  of  the  last  clause  of  the  sixth  section,  declaring 
"all  sales,  transfers,  and  conveyances"  of  property  by  per- 
sons not  heeding  the  warning  of  the  President  and  cea8ing 
to  aid  the  rebellion,  to  be  null  and  void.  In  Corbett  vs. 
Nutt  (10  Wall.,  479)  it  wius  contended  that  a  <Jfvise  to  one 
Mrs.  Hunter,  a  resident  in  Virginia,  within  the  Confederate 
lines,  wiusa  transfer  within  the  meaning  of  the  act,  and  by 
its  provisions  was  invalid.  But  the  court  answered,  that 
assuming  that  a  devise  was  included  within  "  the  sales, 
transfers,  and  conveyances"  invalidated  by  the  act,  such 
invalidity  could  only  be  asserted  by  the  United  States. 
The  act  contemplated  the  seizure  and  confiscation  of  the 
property  of  certain  persons  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  and 
authorized  the  institution  of  proceedings  for  that  purpose; 
and  Judge  Field,  speaking  for  the  court,  said  : 

"  It  was  to  prevent  these  provisions  from  being  evaded  by  the  parties 
whose  property  was  liable  to  seizure  that '  sales,  transfers,  and  convey- 
ances '  of  the  property  were  declared  invalid..  They  were  null  and  void  as 
against  the  belligerent  or  sovereign  right  of  the  United  Stat-es  to  appropri- 
ate and  use  the  property  for  the  purpose  designated,  but  in  no  other  re- 
spect, and  not  as  against  any  other  party.  Neither  the  object  sought,  nor 
the  language  of  the  act,  requires  any  greater  extension  of  the  terms  used. 
The  United  States  were  the  only  party  who  could  institute  the  proceed- 
ings for  condemnation ;  the  ofifence  for  which  such  condemnation  was  de- 
creed was  against  the  United  States,  and  the  property  condemned,  or  its 
proce*e<ls,  went  to  their  sole  use.  They  alone  could,  therefore,  be  affected 
by  the  sales. 

"  Any  other  construction  would  impute  to  the  United  States  a  severity 
in  their  legislation  entirely  foreign  to  their  history.  No  people  can  exist 
without  exchanging  commodities.    There  must  be  buying  and  selUng  and 
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exchanging  in  every  community,  or-  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants 
would  have  neither  food  nor  raiment.  And  yet  the  argument  of  the  de- 
fendant, if  good  for  anything,  goes  to  this  extent,  that  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress *  all  sales,  transfers,  and  conveyances '  of  property  of  the  vast  num- 
bers engaged  in  the  late  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  constituting 
the  great  majority  of  many  towns  and  cities,  and  even  of  several  States, 
were  utterly  null  and  void  ;  that  even  the  commonest  transactions  of  ex- 
change in  the  daily  life  of  these  people  were  tainted  with  invalidity.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  the  misery  which  would  follow  from  a  legislative  de- 
cree of  this  wide-sweeping  character  in  any  community,  where  its  execu- 
tion was  conceived  to  be  possible,  or  confidence  was  reposed  in  its  valid- 
ity."—(10  Wall.,  479-480.) 

In  the  case  of  Miller  vs.  United  States  (11  Wall.,  268) 
the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  came  di- 
rectly before  the  court.  In  that  case  200  shares  of  stock  in 
the  Michigan  Southern  and  Northern  Indiana  Railroad 
Company,  and  343  shares  in  the  Detroit,  Monroe  and  Toledo 
Railroad  Co.,  the  property  of  one'  Samuel  Miller,  a  resi- 
dent of  Virginia,  was  seized  by  the  marshal  of  the  District 
of  Michigan  under  the  act,  and,  by  proceedings  in  tJie  Dis- 
trict Court  of  that  district,  were  condemned  as  forfeited 
to  the  United  States.  The  TJ.  S.  Circuit  Court  affirmed 
the  decision,  and  the  case  was  tiiken  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Besides  various  objections  urged  to  the  decree,  for  irregular- 
ities in  the  alleged  seizure  and  proceedings,  the  unconstitu- 
tionality of  the  act  under  which  it  was  rendered  was  iu«j- 
serted.  The  court  met  this  question  directly,  and  affirmed 
the  validity  of  the  act,  holding  that,  while  so  much  of  it  as 
imposed  penalties  for  treason  was  passed  in  the  exercise 
of  the  municipal  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the 
punishment  of  oftences  against  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States,  all  that  portion  which  provided  for  the  con- 
fiscation of  property  of  rebels  was  passed  in  the  exercise 
of  the  war  powers  of  the  government.  The  opinion  of  the 
court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Strong,  and  received  the 
concurrence,  on  this  point,  of  all  the  judges  present  at  the 
argument,  except  Judges  Cliftbrd  and  Field.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Chase  was  absent  from  the  court  the  whole  term  on 
account  of  ill-health.    Judge  Nelson  was  engaged  on  the 
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Joint  High  Coimnission  for  the  settlement,  by  treaty,  of 
questions  in  dispute  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  Judges  Cliftbrd  and  Field  dissented.  Judge  Field 
giving  a  dissenting  opinion.  They  did  not  deny  the  strict 
legal  right  of  tlie  government  to  eoniiscate  the  private 
property  of  enemies,  that  is,  of  permanent  inhabitants  of 
the  enemies' country,  although  by  the  humane  policy  of 
modern  times  such  property,  unless  taken  in  the  field  or 
besieged  towns,  or  as  a  military  contribution,  is  usually 
exempt  from  confiscation;  but  they  contended  that  the 
act  in  (juestion  was  not  directed  against  enemies  as  such, 
^  but  against  persons  who  were  guilty  of  certain  alleged 
offences. 

After  stating  the  several   provisions  of  the  act,  Judge 
Field  said  as  follows  : 

"  It  would  seem  clear,  therefore,  that  the  pnivisions  of  the  act  were  not 
passed  iu  the  exercise  of  the  war  lowers  of  the  government,  bnt  in  the 
'     exercise  of  the  municipal  power  of  the  government  to  legislate  for  the 
punishment  of  oflfences" 'agaf hst  the' United  States.     It  is  the  proi>erty  of 
persons  guilty  or  certain  acts,  wherever  they  may  reside,  in  loyal  or  dis- 
loyal States,  which  the  statute  directs  to  be  seized  and  confis(rated.     It  is 
also  for  acts  committed  after  the  passage  of  the  statute,  except  in  one 
particular,  corrected  by  the  joint  resolution  of  the  two  houses,  that  the 
forfeiture  is  to  Ijc  declared.     If  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  statute 
to  confiscate  the  property  of  enemies,  its  prospective  character   would 
have  been  entirely  unnecessary,  for  whenever  public  war  exists  the  right 
^  to  order  the  confiscation  of  enemies'  proj^rty,  acconling  to  Mr.  Chief 
^Justice  Marshall,  exists  with  Congress. 

"  That  the  legislation  in  question  was  directed,  not  against  'enemies, 
but  against  persons  who  might  be  guilty  of  certain  dei»ignated  public 
offences,  and  that  the  forfeiture  ordered  wjis  intended  as  a  punishment 
for  the  offences,  is  made  further  evident  by  what  followed  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  Congress.  After  the  bill  was  sent  to  the  President  it  was  as- 
certained thiit  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  unconstitutional  in  some  of 
its  features,  and  that  he  intended  to  veto  it.  His  objections  were  that 
the  restriction  of  the  Constitution  concerning  forfeitures  not  extending 
beyond  the  life  of  the  offender  had  been  disregarded.  To  meet  this  objec- 
tion, which  had  been  communicated  to  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, where  the  bill  originated,  a  joint  resolution  explanatory  of  the 
a(!t  was  paased  by  the  House  and  sent  to  the  Senate.  That  body,  being 
informed  of  the  objections  of  the  President,  concurred  in  the  joint  reso- 
lution.   It  was  then  sent  to  the  President  and  was  received  by  him  be- 
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fore  the  expiration  of  the  ten  days  allowed  him  for  the  consideration  of 
the  original  bill.  He  returned  the  bill  and  resolution  together  to  the 
House,  where  they  originated,  with  a  message,  in  which  he  stated 
that,  considering  the  act  and  the  resolution  explanatory  of  the  act  as 
being  substantially  one,  he  had  approved  and  signed  both.  That  joint 
resolution  declares  that  the  provisions  of  the  third  clause  of  the  fifth 
section  of  the  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  not  to  apply  to  any  act  or  acts 
done  prior  to  its  passage,  *  nor  shall  any  punishment  or  proceedings 
ander  said  act  be  so  construed  as  to  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  real  estate 
of    the  offender  beyond  his  natural  life.' 

"The  terms  here  used,  *  forfeiture '  of  the  estate  of  the  *  otfeuder,'  have 
no  application  to  the  confiscation  of  enemies'  property  under  the  law  of 
nations.  They  are,  as  j  ustly  observed  by  counsel,  strictly  and  exclusively 
applicable  to  punishment  for  crime.  It  was  to  meet  the  constitutional  re- 
quirement that  the  punishment  by  forfeiture  should  not  extend  beyond 
the  life  of  the  offender  that  the  joint  resolution  was  passed.  The  Presi- 
dent said  to  Congress,  the  act  is  penal,  and  does  not  conform  to  the  require- 
ment of  the  Constitution  in  the  extent  of  punishment  which  it  author- 
izes, and  I  cannot,  therefore,  sign  it.  Congress  accepts  his  interpretation, 
and  by  its  joint  resolution  directs  a  construction  of  the  act  in  accordance 
with  his  views.  And  this  construction,  thus  directed,  is  decisive,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  of  the  character  of  the  act.  Indeed  it  is  difiicult  to  con- 
ceive of  any  reason  for  the  limitation  of  the  forfeiture  of  an  estate  to  the 
life  of  the  owner,  if  such  forfeiture  was  intended  to  apply  only  to  the 
property  of  public  enemies.* 

"  The  inquiry,  then,  arises  whether  proceedings  in  rem  for  the  confis- 
cation of  the  property  of  parties  charged  to  be  guilty  of  certain  overt  acts 
of  treason,  can  be  maintained  without  their  previous  conviction  for  the 
alleged  offences.  Such  proceedings,  accordmg  to  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
sball,  may  "be*  had  for  the  condemnation  of  enemies'  property  when  au- 
thorized by  Congress.  The  proceedings  in  such  cases  are  merely  to  authen- 
ticate the  fact,  upon  which,  under  the  law  of  nations,  the  confiscation  fol- 
lows. But  here  the  inquiry  is,  whether,  upon  the  assumption  that  a  party 
is  guilty  of  a  particular  public  offence,  his  property  may  be  seized,  and 
upon  proof  of  his  guilt,  or  its  assumption  upon  his  failure  to  appear  upon 
publication  of  citation,  condemnation  may  be  decreed.  The  inquiry  is 
prompted  from  the  supposed  analogy  of  these  cases  to  proceedings  in  rem 
for  the  confiscation  of  property  for  offences  against  the  revenue  laws,  or 
the  laws  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  But  in  these  cases,  and 
in  all  cases  where  proceedings  in  rem  are  authorized  for  a  disregard  of 
some  municipal  or  public  law,  the  offence  constituting  the  ground  of  con- 
demnation inheres,  as  it  were,  in  the  thing  itself.  The  thing  is  the  in- 
strument of  wrong,  and  is  forfeited  by  reason  of  the  unlawful  use  made 

*  See  Bigelow  vs.  Forrest,  9  Wall.,  350,  and  McVeigh  vs.  United  States, 
11  Wallace,  259. 
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of  it,  or  the  unlawful  condition  in  which  it  is  placed.  And  generally  the 
thing,  thus  subject  to  seizure,  itself  furnishes  the  evidence  for  its  own 
condemnation.  Thus,  goods  found  smuggled,  not  having  l)eeu  subjected 
to  the  inspection  of  the  officers  of  the  customs,  or  paid  the  duties  levied  by 
law,  prove  of  themselves  nearly  all  that  is  desired  to  establish  the  right 
of  the  government  to  demand  their  confiscation.  A  ship  entering  the 
mouth  of  a  blockaded  port  furnishes  by  its  position  evidence  of  its  intention 
to  break  the  blo<!kade,  and  the  decree  of  condemnation  follows.  A  ship 
captured  whilst  engaged  in  the  slave-trade  furnishes,  in  the  use  to  which  it 
was  subjected,  the  material  fact  to  be  established  for  its  forfeiture.  In  all 
these  cases  the  proceeding  is  against  the  oflending  thing.  And  it  is  true 
that  in  these  cases  criminal  proceedings  will  also  lie  against  the  smuggler 
or  slave-trader,  if  arrested,  and  that  the  procedings  in  rem  are  wholly  inde- 
pendent of.  and  unaffected  by,  the  (criminal  proceedings  against  the  person. 
/But  in  the  two  cases  the  proof  is  entirely  difierent.  In  the  one  case  there 
.'  must  be  proof  that  the  thing  prm*eeded  against  was  subjected  to  some 
unlawful  use  or  was  found  in  some  unlawful  condition.  In  the  other  case 
the  personal  guilt  of  the  party  must  l)e  established,  and  when  condemna- 
tion is  fouuded  upon  such  guilt,  it  must  be  pret'cded  by  due  conviction 
of  the  ott'ender,  acc4)rding  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  Constitution. 
*  Confiscations  of  property,'  says  Mr.  Justice  Sprague  in  the  Amy  War- 
wick,^ '  not  for  any  use  thai'  has  been  made  of  it,  which  go  not  against  an 
offending  thing,  but  are  infiicted  for  the  personal  delinquency  of  the 
owner  are  punitive,  and  punishment  should  l)e  inflicted  only  upon  due 
conviction  of  personal  guilt/ 

"  If  we  examine  the  C4ises  found  in  the  reports,  where  proceedings  in 
rem  ha\'e  been  sustained,  we  shall  find  the  distinction  here  stated  con- 
stantly observed.  Indeeil,  were  this  not  so,  and  proceedings  in  rem 
for  the  confiscation  of  property  could  be  sustained,  without  any  reference 
to  the  uses  to  which  the  property  is  applied,  or  the  condition  in  which  it  is 
found,  but  whilst,  so  to  sjK'ak,  it  is  innocent  and  passive,  and  removed 
at  a  distance  from  the  owner  and  the  sphere  of  his  action,  on  the  ground 
of  the  personal  guilt  of  the  ow*ner,all  the  safeguards  provided  by  the  Con- 
stitution for  the  protec^tion  of  the  citizen  against  punishment,  without  pre- 
vious trial  and  conviction,  and  after  being  confronted  by  the  witnesses 
against  him,  would  be  broken  down  and  swept  away." — (11  Wall.,  31&- 
323.) 

The  court  having  adjudged  that  the  statute,  in  author- 
izing  suits  in  rem  for  the  eonfiscation  of  the  property  of 
persons  alleged  to  have  been  guilty  of  certain  overt  acts 
of  treason,  was  vaUd,  proceedings  under  it  were  sustained, 
which,  though  taken  ostensibly  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States,  were  in  many  instances  prosecuted  for  the 

*Sprague*8  Decisions,  2nd  vol.,  150. 
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benefit  of  parties  connected  with  the  court  in  which  they 
were  had,  or  their  immediate  relatives  or  friends.  A  de- 
plorable instance  of  the  kind  is  stated  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  in  Virginia,  in  the  case  of  Under- 
wood vs.  McVeigh.— (23  Grattan,  409.)  There  the  dis- 
trict judge  ordered  the  appearance  of  the  owner  of  the 
property  seized,  and  his  answer  and  claim  to  be  stricken 
from  the  files  of  the  court,  because  he  was  in  the  position 
of  an  alien  enemy;  and  thereupon  adjudged  that  the  prop- 
erty be  confiscated  and  forfeited  to  the  United  States. 
At  the  sale  under  the  decree  thus  rendered,  tiie  wife  of 
the  judge  became  the  purchaser  of  the  property  at  a  price 
greatly  below  its  value.  Some  evidence  of  the  abuses 
practiced  under  the  statute  will  also  be  found  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  McVeigh  vs.  Windsor  (11  Wall., 
259) ;  Osborn  vs.  United  States  (91  U.  S.,  475 ) ;  and  Wind- 
sor vs.  McVeigh  (93  U.  S.,274). 

The  owners  of  the  property  seized  did  not  often  appear  in 
the  suits,  usually  not  having  information  of  the  proceedings 
until  after  a  decree  of  condemnation  had  pjissed,  and  the 
property  had  been  sold.  Persons  immediately  connected 
with  the  court,  where  these  suits  were  prosecuted,  were  in  a 
position  to  take  great  advantage  of  the  government,  and 
that  they  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  the  rec- 
ords of  the  courts  abundantly  show.  A  distinguished 
member  of  the  profession  at  the  South,  formerly  on  the 
Supreme  Bench  (Judge  Campbell),  who  had  occasion  to 
look  a  good  deal  into  these  proceedings,  has  stated  that 
the  statute  as  a  financial  expedient  was  a]>ortive,  only  about 
8150,000  having  been  realized  from  the  confiscation  de- 
crees of  the  courts,  and  most  of  that  sum  after  the  war 
liad  nearly  or  quite  ended.  And  he  thinks  that  President 
Lincoln,  in  insisting  upon  the  explanatory  resc»lution  be- 
fore signing  the  act,  must  have  agreed  with  one  of  the 
greatest  of  statesmen,  "  that  speculative  plunder,  contin- 
gent spoil,  future,  long-adjourned,  uncertain  booty,  pillage 
to  supply  troops  and  sustiiiu  armies,  would  not  serve  to 
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maintain  even  a  raercenarv  war  ; "  and  have  regarded  the 
act — comprehending  as  it  did  in  its  scopa  nine-tenths  of 
the  property  and  white  persons  within  the  Hmits  of  the 
Confederate  States^ — as  a  mere  hratanifalmen^  which,  if  not 
available  as  such,  it  was  not  worthy  an  enlightened  and 
civilized  people  to  enforce  in  spirit  or  detail. 

In  Conrad  vs.  Wii^es  (96  C.  S.,  279)  the  court  held 
that  the  act,  in  its  provisions  for  the  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty, applied  only  to  the  property  of  persons  who  there- 
after might  be  guilty  of  acts  of  disloyalty  and  treason  ; 
that  sales  and  conveyances  between  enemies  of  real 
property  in  the  enemies'  country  passed  the  title,  sub- 
ject only  to  be  defeated  if  the  government  should  after- 
w^ards  proceed  for  its  condemnation  ;  and  that  the  pro- 
vision of  the  act  declaring  all  transfers  of  property  by 
enemies  null  and  void  only  invalidated  the  transactions 
as  against  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  claim  the  for- 
feiture of  the  property,  affirming  in  this  respect  the  de- 
cision in  Corbett  vs.  Nutt,  cited  above.  In  giving  its 
opinion  Judge  Field  said  : 

"A  different  doctrine  would  unsettle  a  multitude  of  titles  pas.^cd  dur- 
ing the  war  between  residents  of  the  insurrectionary  territory,  tempo- 
rarily absent  therefrom  whilst  it  was  dominated  by  the  federal  forces. 
Such  residents  were  deemed  enemies  by  the  mere  fact  of  being  inhab- 
itants of  that  territory,  without  reference  to  any  hostile  disposition  man- 
ifested or  hostile  acts  committed  by  them.  In  numerous  instances,  also, 
transfers  of  property  were  made  in  loyal  States,  bordering  on  the  line  of 
actual  hostilities,  by  parties  who  had  left  those  States  and  joined  the  in- 
surgents. This  was  particularly  the  ciise  in  Missouri  and  Kentucky.  No 
principle  of  public  policy  would  be  advanced,  or  principle  of  public  law 
sustuincd,  by  holding  such  transfers  absolutely  void,  instead  of  being 
merely  inoperative  as  against  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  appropri- 
ate the  property  jure  belli :  on  the  contrary,  such  a  holding  would  create 
unnecessary  hardship,  and  therefore  add  a  new  cruelty  to  the  war." 

In  Burbank  vs.  Conrad  (96  U.  S.,  291)  the  court  held 
that  by  the  decree  of  condemnation  under  the  act,  the 
United  States  acquired  only  the  life-estate  of  the  alleged 
offender,  actually  possessed  by  him  at  the  time  of  its  seizure, 
not  the  estate  which  the  records  in  the  register's  office  may 
have  shown  to  be  in  him.     Accordingly  a  previous  sale 
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was  not  aflfected,  although  not  recorded.     On   this  point 
Judge  Field,  in  speaking  for  the  court,  said  : 

"The  object  of  requiring  a  public  record  of  iiiHtrnnients  affecting  the 
title  to  real  property  is  to  protect  third  parties  dealing  with  the  vendor, 
by  imparting  notice  to  them  of  any  previous  sale  or  hypothecation  of  the 
property,  and  to  protect  the  purchaser  against  any  subsequent  attempted 
disposition  of  it.  In  Louisiana  the  conveyance  is  valid  between  the  par- 
ties without  registration  and  passes  th(*  title.  The  only  consequence  of  a 
failure  of  the  purchaser  to  place  his  conveyance  on  the  records  of  the  par- 
ish where  the  property  is  situated,  is  that  he  is  thereby  subjected  to  the 
risk  of  losing  the  property  if  it  be  again  sold  or  hypothecated  by  his 
vendor  to  an  innocent  third  party  ;  or  if  it  be  seized  and  sold  by  a  cred- 
itor of  his  vendor  for  the  latter*s  debts.  The  second  purchaser  from  the 
vendor  and  the  bidder  at  the  judicial  stile  would  in  that  Ccise  hold  the 
property.  The  United  States  never  stood  in  the  position  of  a  second  pur- 
chaser of  the  property  sold  by  the  elder  Conratl.  They  were  not  pur- 
chasers at  any  sale  of  his  property.  They  had  caused  his  estate  in  the 
land,  whatever  that  was,  to  lie  seized  and  condemned.  By  the  decree  of 
condemnation  that  estate  vested  in  them  for  the  period  of  his  life.  His 
estate  for  that  period  was  then  their  property.  The  statute  declares  that 
the  property  condemned  '  shall  become  the  property  of  the  United  States, 
and  may  be  disposed  of  as  the  court  shall  decree.'  It  was  the  property 
of  the  United  States,  therefore,  which  was  sold  and  conveyed  at  the  mar- 
shaPs  sale.  The  United  States  acquired  by  the  decree,  for  the  life  of  the 
offender,  only  the  estate  which  at  the  time  of  the  seizure  he  actually 
possessed  ;  not  what  he  may  have  appeared  from  the  public  records  to 
possess,  by  reason  of  the  omission  of  his  vendees  to  record  the  act  of  sale 
to  them  ;  and  that  estate,  whatever  it  was,  for  that  period  passed  by  the 
marshars  sale  and  deed ;  nothing  more  and  nothing  less.  The  registry 
act  was  not  intended  to  protect  the  United  States  in  the  exercise  of  their 
power  of  confiscation  from  the  consequences  of  previous  unrecorded  sales 
of  the  alleged  offender.  It  was  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  provide  for 
the  confiscation  of  the  entire  property,  as  being  within  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, without  limiting  it  to  the  estate  remaining  in  the  offender ;  but  not 
having  done  so,  the  court  cannot  enlarge  the  operation  of  the  stringent 
provisions  of  the  statute.  The  plaintiff  had  notice  of  the  character  and 
legal  effect  of  the  decree  of  condemnation  when  he  purchased,  and  is 
therefore  presumed  to  have  known  that  if  the  alleged  offender  possessed 
no  estate  in  the  premises  at  the  time  of  their  seizure,  nothing  passed  to 
the  United  States  by  the  decree,  or  to  him  by  his  purchase." 

Cases  on  Pardon  and  Amnesty. 

In  his  great  speech  on  conciliation  with  America,  Burke 
obfterved,  what  all  must  admit  to  be  true,  "  that  there  is  a 
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wide  diftereuce  in  reason  and  policy  between  the  mode  of 
proceeding  on  the  irregiihir  conduct  of  scattered  indi- 
viduals, or  even  of  bands  of  men  who  disturb  order  within 
the  State,  and  the  civil  dissensions  which  may,  from  time 
to  time,  on  great  questions,  agitate  the  several  comnmnitietj 
which  compose  a  great  empire;"  and  said  that  it  looked  to 
him  to  be  narrow  and  pedantic  to  apply  the  ordinary  ideas 
of  criminal  justice  to  the  great  public  contest  then  going 
on  in  America  ;  and  that  he  did  not  know  the  method  of 
drawing  up  an  indictment  against  a  whole  people. 

This  language  must  have  occurred  to  the  belligerents  in 
the  late  civil  war.  And  yet  the  Constitution  declares  that 
"treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in 
levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies, 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort."  The  people  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  in  making  war  against  the  United  States, 
came  within  the  terms  of  this  definition,  however  unwise 
and  monstrous  the  proposition,  that  under  it  they  were  all 
exposed  to  criminal  prosecution.  The  attempt  to  pass 
sentence  upon  them  as  a  people  would,  as  Burke  said,  be 
a  proceeding  "  for  wise  men,  not  judicious;  for  sober  men, 
not  decent;  for  minds  tinctured  with  humanity,  not  mild 
and  merciful."  But  under  the  legislation  of  Congress  and 
of  several  of  the  States,  it  was  of  the  highest  moment  to 
many  of  these  people,  that  they  should  be  relieved  from 
the  disabilities  to  which  their  participation  in  the  rebellion 
subjected  them  ;  and  that  could  only  be  accomplislied, 
whilst  that  legislation  remained  in  force,  by  pardon  or 
amnesty.  The  term  amnesty  is  not  found  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  is  generally  used  to  denote  the  clemency  ex- 
tended to  a  whole  community  or  to  a  cliiss  of  persons. 
Pardon  is  the  generic  term  and  includes  every  species  of 
executive  clemency,  individual  or  general,  conditional  or 
absolute. 

The  first  case  after  the  war,  in  which  the  Supreme  Court 
liad  occasion  to  speak  of  the  eftect  and  operation  of  a 
pardon,  was  that  of  Garland,  who  was  precluded,  as  stated 
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above,  from  continuing  the  practice  of  his  profesrtion  a**<  an 
attorney  and  counsellor-at-law  in  the  Supreme  Court,  by 
his  inability  to  take  the  oath  required  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, that  he  had  never  participated  in  the  rebelhon  or 
given  it  aid  and  comfort.  Judge  Field,  speaking  in  that 
case  for  the  court,  said  : 

'*  The  Constitution  provides  that  the  President  *  shaU  have  power  to 
grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences  against  the  United  States,  except 
in  cases  of  impeachment.' 

**  The  power  thus  conferred  is  unlimited,  with  the  exception  stated. 
It  extends  to  every  offence  known  to  the  law,  and  may  l>e  exercised  at 
any  time  after  its  commission,  either  before  legal  proceedings  are  taken 
or  during  their  pendency,  or  after  conviction  and  judgment.  This  power 
of  the  President  is  not  subject  to  legislative  control.  Congress  can  nei- 
ther limit  the  effect  of  his  panlon  nor  exclude  from  its  exercise  any  class 
of  offenders.  The  benign  prerogative  of  mercy  reposed  in  him  cannot  be 
fettered  by  any  legislative  restrictions. 

"^  Such  being  the  case,  the  inquiry  arises  as  to  the  effect  and  operation 
of  a  pardon,  and  on  this  point  all  the  authorities  concur.  A  pardon 
reaches  both  the  punishment  prescribed  for  the  offence  and  the  guilt  of 
the  offender ;  and  when  the  pardon  is  full,  it  releases  the  punishment  and 
blots  out  of  existence  the  guilt,  so  that  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the  offender 
is  as  innocent  as  if  he  had  never  committed  the  offence.  If  granted  be- 
fore conviction,  it  prevents  any  of  the  penalties  and  disabilities  conse- 
quent upon  conviction  from  attaching ;  if  granted  after  conviction,  it  re- 
moves the  penalties  and  disabilities,  and  restores  him  to  all  his  civil 
rights ;  it  makes  him,  as  it  were,  a  new  man,  and  gives  him  a  new  credit 
and  capacity. 

"  There  is  only  this  limitation  to  its  operation :  it  does  not  restore  of- 
fices forfeited,  or  property  or  interests  vested  in  others  in  consequence  of 
the  conviction  and  judgment. 

"  The  pardon  produced  by  the  petitioner  is  a  full  pardon  *  for  all  of- 
fences by  him  committed,  arising  from  participation,  direct  or  implied, 
in  the  rebellion/  and  is  subject  to  certain  conditions  which  have  been 
complied  with.  The  effect  of  this  pardon  is  to  relieve  the  petitioner 
from  all  penalties  and  disabilities  attached  to  the.  offence  of  treason, 
committed  by  his  participation  in  the  rebellion.  So  far  as  that  offence  is 
concerned,  he  is  thus  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  punishment  of  any  kind.'* 
— <4  Wall.,  380-381.) 

In  several  cases  subsequently  before  the  court,  on  ap- 
peal from  the  Court  of  Chiims,  which  were  brought  for 
the  recovery  of  the  proceeds  of  cotton  seized  by  oiticers 
of  the  United  States  under  the  captured  and  abandoned 
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condition,  tliough  the  cotidition  has  been  fulfilled,  and  to 
deny  them  their  legal  effect.  This  certainly  impairs  the 
executive  authority,  and  directs  the  couit  to  be  instru- 
mental to  that  end." 

In  Mrs.  Armstrong's  case,  (13  Wall.,  154,)  which  was 
heard  after  the  decision  in  Klein's  case,  the  court  declined 
to  consider  whether  the  evidence  was  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  claimant  had  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebel- 
lion, and  held  that  the  proclamation  of  pardon  and  am- 
nesty issued  by  the  President  entitled  her  to  the  proceeds 
of  her  captured  and  abandoned  property  in  the  Treasury, 
without  proof  that  she  never  gave  sucli  aid  and  comfort. 
The  Chief  Justice,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
observed  that  the  proclamation  granting  pardon,  uncon- 
ditionally and  without  reservation,  "  was  a  public  act  of 
which  all  courts  of  the  United  States  are  bound  to  take 
notice,  and  to  which  all  courts  are  bound  to  give  eftect." 

Subsequently,  at  the  December  term,  1872,  in  Carlisle 
vs.  The  United  States,  the  question  again  arose  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  proclamation  of  pardon  and  amnesty  made 
by  the  President,  December  25th,  1868,  upon  the  rights  of 
parties  who  had  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebellion, 
and  were  claiming  the  proceeds  of  cotton  seized  by  the 
officers  of  the  United  States  and  turned  over  to  the  agents 
of  the  Treasury  Department;  and  the  court  said,  speaking 
through  Judge  Field  : 

"  Assaming  that  they  [the  claimants]  are  within  the  terms  of  the 
proclamation,  the  pardon  and  amnesty  granted  relieve  them  from  the 
legal  consequences  of  their  participation  in  the  rehellion,  and  from  the 
Decessity  of  proving  that  they  had  not  thus  participated,  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  indispensable  to  a  recovery.  It  is  true,  the  pardon 
and  amnesty  do  not  and  cannot  alter  the  fact  that  aid  and  comfort  were 
given  by  the  claimants,  hut  they  forever  close  the  eyes  of  the  court  to  the  per- 
ceplUm  of  that  fcuii  a»  an  element  in  its  judgment^  no  rights  of  third  parties 
having  intervened.^'* 

.  In  Osborn  vs.  The  United  States,  decided  at  the  Octo- 
ber term,  1875,  (91  U.  S.,  474,)  the  question  was  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  President's  pardon  upon  the  rights 


of  the  petitioner  to  the  proceeds  of  his  property  confis- 
cated by  the  decree  of  the  District  Court.  The  Circuit 
Court  —  Judge  Miller  presiding  —  was  of  opinion  that, 
subject  to  the  exceptions  specified  therein,  the  pardon 
restored  all  rights  of  property  lost  by  the  offence  pardoned, 
unless  the  property  had  by  judicial  process  become  vested 
in  other  persons;  and  that  the  proceeds  of  property  con- 
fiscated, paid  into  court,  were  under  its  control  until  an 
order  for  their  distribution  was  made,  or  they  were  paid 
into  the  liands  of  the  informer  entitled  to  receive  them,  or 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States;  and  that  until  then 
no  vested  right  to  the  proceeds  had  accrued  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  pardon  from  restoring  them  to  the  petitioner.  This 
ruling  was  assailed  by  officers  of  the  District  Court,  who 
were  called  upon  to  make  restitution  of  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  they  had  obtained.  But  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
afliirming  it,  speaking  through  Judge  Field,  replied  aa 
follows  : 

"  It  is  not  a  matter  for  these  officers  to  complain  that  proceeds  of  prop- 
erty adjndged  forfeited  to  the  United  St<ates  are  held  subject  to  the  farther 
disposition  of  the  court,  and  possible  restitution  to  the  original  owner. 
That  is  a  matter  which  concerns  only  the  United  States,  and  they  have 
not  seen  fit  to  object  to  the  decision.  But  independently  of  this  con- 
sideration we  are  clear  that  the  decision  was  correct.  The  pardon,  as  is 
seen,  embraces  all  offences  arising  from  participation  of  the  petitioner, 
direct  or  indirect,  in  the  rebellion.  It  covers,  therefore,  the  offences  for 
which  the  forfeiture  of  his  property  was  decreed.  The  confiscation  law 
of  1862,  though  construed  to  apply  only  to  public  enemies,  is  limited  to 
such  of  them  as  were  engaged  in  and  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebel- 
lion. The  pardon  of  that  offence  necessarily  carrit»d  with  it  the  release 
of  the  penalty  attached  to  its  commission,  so  far  as  such  release  was  in 
the  power  of  the  government,  unless  speciaUy  restrained  by  exceptions 
embraced  in  the  instrument  it»elf.  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  a  pardon 
that  it  releases  the  offender  from  the  consequences  of  his  offence.  If  in 
the  proceedings  to  establish  his  culpability  and  enforce  the  penalty,  and 
before  the  grant  of  the  pardon,  the  rights  of  others  than  the  government 
have  vested,  those  rights  ciinnot  be  impaired  by  the  pardon.  The  gov- 
ernment having  parted  with  its  power  over  such  rights,  they  necessarily 
remain  as  they  existed  previously  to  the  grant  of  the  pardon.  The  gov- 
ernment can  only  release  what  it  holds.  But  unless  rights  of  others  in 
the  property  condemned  have  accrued,  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  annexed 


to  the  <;ommi88iou  of  the  otlence  iuuhI  tall  with  the  pardou  of  the  oQ'eiure 
itself,  provided  the  full  operation  of  the  pardon  be  not  restniined  by  the 
conditions  upon  which  it  is  gnmted." 

In  Kiiote  vs.  United  States,  (95  U.  S.,  l')4,)  heanl  at 
the  October  term,  1877,  the  question  wa^  whether  the 
pardon  and  amnesty  granted  by  the  President's  procla- 
mation entitled  one,  who  had  received  its  benefits,  to  the 
proceeds  of  his  property  previously  condemned  and  sold 
under  the  confiscation  act,  after  such  proceeds  had  been 
paid  into  the  Treasury.  And  upon  this  subject.  Judge 
Field,  speaking  for  the  court,  said  : 

"  Moneys  once  in  the  Treasury  can  only  be  withdrawn  by  an  appropri- 
ation by  law.  However  large,  therefore,  may  Imj  the  power  of  pardon 
possessed  by  the  President,  and  however  extended  may  be  its  application, 
there  is  this  limit  to  it,  as  there  is  to  all  his  powers :  it  cannot  touch 
moneys  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  except  expressly  authorized 
by  act  of  Ck>ngress.  The  Constitution  places  this  restriction  upon  the 
pardoning  power. 

"  Where,  however,  property  condemned,  or  its  proceeds,  have  not  thus 
vested,  but  remain  under  control  of  theexecutive  or  of  officers  subject  to 
his  orders,  or  are  in  the  custody  of  the  j  udicial  tribunals,  the  property  will 
be  restored  or  its  proceeds  delivered  to  the  original  owner  upon  his  full 
pardon.  The  property  and  the  proceeds  are  not  considered  jis  so  absolutely 
vesting  in  third  parties  or  in  the  Uuitetl  SUitas  as  to  bt^  uuiiffocted  by  the 
pardon  until  they  have  passed  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  officer  or 
tribunal.  The  proceeds  have  thus  p:issi>d  when  paid  over  to  the  indi- 
vidual entitled  to  them,  in  the  one  ciise,  or  are  (covered  into  the  Treasury, 
in  the  other." 

(  Le(4.\l-Teni)ER  Cases  and  Confedkuate  Xotes. 

Xext  to  the  questions  relating  to  reconstruction,  test-oaths, 
pardon,  and  amnesty,  those  relating  to  the  notes  issued  by 
the  government  to  be  used  as  a  circuhiting  medium,  excited, 
after  the  war,  the  greatest  interest.  On  the  25th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1862,  the  I'resident  approved  of  an  act  of  Congress 
entitled  *^  An  act  to  authorize  the  issue  of  United  States 
note**,  and  for  the  redemption  or  funding  thereof,  and  for 
funding  the  floating  debt  of  the  United  States,"  commonly 
known  as  tlie  legal-tender  act.-  (12  Stats.,  84/).) 
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It  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  notes 
on  the  credit  of  the  United  States  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions,  not  drawing  interest,  payable 
to  bearer,  of  such  denominations  as  he  might  deem  expe- 
dient, not  less  than  five  dollars  each.     And  it  declared 

^  that  such  notes  should  be  **  receivable  in  payment  of  all 

\  taxes,  internal  duties,  excises,  debts,  and  demands  of  every 
kind  due  to  the  United  States,  except  duties  on  imports, 
and  of  all  claims  and  demands  against  the  United  States 
of  every  kind  whatsoever,  except  for  interest  upon  bonds 
and  notes,"  which  was  to  be  paid  in  coin,  and  be  "  lawful 
money  and  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public 
and  private,  within  the  United  States,  except  duties  on  im- 
ports and  interest  as  aforesaid." 

Xo  serious  question  was  ever  raised  as  to  the  power  of 
the  government  to  issue  the  notes  as  a  means  of  borrow- 
ing money,  or  to  make  them  payable  to  bearer,  and  of 
such  denominations  as  would  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
lender,  or  to  make  them  receivable  for  dues  to  tlie  United 
States.     The  only  objection  to  the  act  was  the  provision 

/  making  them  "  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts  pub- 
lic and  private,"  so  far  as  it  applied  to  private  debts  and 
debts  owing  by  the  United  States. 

As  Congress  could  only  exercise  such  powers  as  were 
expressly  delegated  to  it,  or  were  necessary  and  proper  to 
the  execution  of  those  powers,  and  as  it  was  not  expressly 
invested  with  control  over  the  subject  of  legal  tender,  and 
the  States  were  prohibited  in  terms  from  making  anything 
/but  gold  and  silver  such  tender,  the  validity  of  the  pro- 
vision, so  far  as  it  applied  to  private  debts,  was  at  once 

\  raised.     The  question  was  one  of  immediate  and  pressing 
importance,   not   only   from   the   fact  that  the   amount 
authorized  by  the  act  mentioned  was  issued,  but  by  sub- 
sequent acts,  containing  a  similar  provision,  th^  \s8V\e  of  a 
much  larger  amount  was  authorized,  and  in  devv^^^svvcv^^iona 
as  low  as  one  dollar.     These  notes,  not  bein^;^  ^ovv\ev\A\Ae 
on  demand  into  coin,  soon  depreciated  in     ^"^n^^^^^^' 
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Djarket,  ao  at  times  during  the  war  they  were  fifty  cents 
below  par,  and  long  after  the  war  their  purchasable  power 
was  greatly  less  than  their  nominal  amount.     Unscrupu- 
lous debtors  at  once  seized  the  occasion  to  discharge  their 
previous  obligations  by  these  notes,  thus  paying   their 
creditors  nominally  the  whole,  but  in  fact  only  a  portion, 
of  their  dues.     The  great  corporations  of  the   country, 
which  had  contracted  a  large  indebtedness  prior  to  the  ^/ 
war,  did  not  hesitate  to  ofter  to  their  creditors  these  notes,    ^  ' 
both  for  the  interest  and  principal  of  their  bonds.     They  ;' 
measured  their  sense  of  justice,  not  by  the  rules  of  com-  y 
mon  honesty,  but  by  what  the  law  permitted. 

In  the  case  of  Lane  County  vs.  Oregon  (7  Wall.,  72)  an 
attempt  was  made  to  compel  the  officials  of  that  State  to 
receive  these  notes  for  taxes  in  the  face  of  legislation  re- 
quiring such  taxes  to  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver.  But  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  taxes  were  not  debts  within  the  '  //^ 
meaning  of  the  legal-tetider  act,  and  that  by  the  term  Jac* 
debts  were  meant  only  such  obligations  for  the  payment  of 
money  as  were  founded  upon^ contract;  citing  and  following 
in  this  respect  the  opinion  of  Judge  Field,  given  by  him 
when  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California,  in 
Perry  vs  Washburn  (20  Cal.,  318). 

The  Chief  Justice,  who  spoke  for  the  court  in  the  case, 
referred  to  the  power  of  taxation  in  the  general  gov^ern- 
ment  conferred  bv  the  Constitution,  and  to  its  limitations. 
He  also  mentioned  the  restrictions  upon  the  States  to  tax 
exports  or  imports  except  for  a  single  purpose,  or  to  lay 
any  duty  on  tonnage,  and  then  added  : 

"  In  respect,  however,  to  property,  business,  and  persons,  within  their 
respective  limits,  their  power  of  taxation  remained  and  remains  entire. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  concurrent  power,  and  in  the  case  of  a  tax  on  the  same 
subject  by  both  governments,  the  claim  of  the  United  States,  as  the  su- 
preme authority,  must  be  preferred ;  but,  with  this  qualification,  it  is 
absolnte.  The  extent  to  which  it  shall  be  exercised,  the  subjects  ui)on 
which  it  shall  be  exercised,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  shall  be  exercised, 
are  all  equally  within  the  discretion  ot'  the  Legislatures,  to  which  the 
States  commit  the  exercise  of  the  power.    That  discretion  is  restrained 
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only  by  the  will  of  the  people  expressed  in  the  State  constitutions  or 
through  elections,  and  by  the  condition  that  it  must  not  be  so  used  as  to 
burden  or  embarrass  the  operations  of  the  national  government.^  There 
is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  which  contemplates  or  authorizes  any  di- 
rect abridgment  of  this  power  by  national  legislation.  To  the  extent 
just  indicated,  it  is  as  complete  in  the  States  as  the  like  power,  within 
the  limits  of  the  Constitution,  is  complete  in  Congress.  If,  therefore,  the 
condition  of  any  State,  in  the  judgment  of  its  Legislature,  requires  the 
collection  of  taxes  in  kind — that  is  to  say,  by  the  delivery  to  the  proper 
officers  of  a  certain  proportion  of  products,  or  in  gold  and  silver  bullion, 
or  in  gold  and  silver  coin — it  is  not  easy  to  see  upon  what  principle  the 
National  Legislature  can  interfere  with  the  exercise,  to  that  end,  of  this 
power,  original  in  the  States,  and  never  as  yet  surrendered." 

In  Bronson  vs.  Rodes   (7  Wall.,  229)  the  question  was 
raised  whether  a  previous  contract  for  the  payment  of  a 
certain  sum  in  gold  and  silver  coin  could  be  specifically  en- 
forced, or  whether  it  could  be  discharged,  under  the  legal- 
tender  act,  by  a  tender  of  treasury  notes.     The  court  held 
that  the  contract  could  be  specifically  enforced.    It  is  diffi- 
cult, at  this  day,  to  appreciate  fully  the  earnestness  of  the 
.opposition  to  this  position.     The  fact  that  the  law  recog- 
^^    ^  (  nized  two  difterent  kinds  of  currency,  and  that  one  only 
1  v"  .  I  could  be  used  for  a  certain  class  of  payments — that  is,  for 
*'*^'    /  duties  on  imports — would  seem  to  be  a  conclusive  answer 
to  the  objections  urged.     As  two  kinds  of  currency  were 
made  lawful,  a  contract  for  either  must  be  lawful  also.    A 
person  might  wish  coin  to  remit  abroad  or  to  pay  duties, 
or  because  it  could  be  more  safely  kept  at  his  residence, 
not  being  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  fire  or  injured  by  water 
or  other  casualties.     As  the  Chief  Justice,  who  gave  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  said  : 

"  The  currency  acts  themselves  provide  for  payments  in  coin.  Duties 
on  imports  must  be  paid  in  coin,  and  interest  on  the  public  debt,  in  the 
absence  of  other  express  provisions,  must  also  be  paid  in  coin.  And  it 
hardly  requires  argument  to  prove  that  these  positive  requirements  can- 
not be  fulfilled  if  contracts  between  individuals  to  pay  coin  dollars  can 
be  satisfied  by  offers  to  pay  their  nominal  equivalent  in  note  dollars. 

*  Or,  it  may  be  added,  to  impose  greater  burdens  upon  the  business  or 
property  in  the  State  of  non-resident,  than  upon  the  business  or  property 
of  resident  citizens.— (Ward  vs.  Maryland,  12  Wall.,  418.) 
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The  merchant  who  is  to  pay  duties  in  coin  must  contract  for  the  coin 
which  he  requires ;  the  bank  which  receives  the  coin  on  deposit  contracts 
to  repay  coin  on  demand  ;  the  messenger  who  is  sent  to  the  bank  or  the 
custom-house  contracts  to  pay  or  deliver  the  coin  according  to  his  in- 
stmctions.  These  are  all  contracts^  either  express  or  implied,  to  pay 
coin.  Is  it  not  plain  that  duties  cannot  be  paid  in  coin  if  these  contracts 
cannot  be  enforced  ? 

"  An  instructive  illnstmtion  may  be  derived  from  another  provision  of 
the  same  acts.  It  is  expressly  provided  that  all  dues  to  the  government, 
except  for  duties  on  imports,  may  be  paid  in  United  States  notes.  If, 
then,  the  government,  needing  more  coin  than  can  be  collecte<l  from  du- 
ties, contracts  with  some  bank  or  individual  for  the  needed  amount,  to 
be  paid  at  a  certain  day,  can  this  contract  for  coin  be  performed  by  the 
tender  of  an  equal  amount  in  note  dollars?  Assuredly  it  may  if  the 
note  dollars  are  a  legal  tender  to  the  government  for  all  dues  except 
duties  on  imports.  And  yet  a  construction  which  will  support  such  a 
tender  will  defeat  a  very  important  intent  of  the  act. 

"  Another  illustration,  not  less  instructive,  may  be  found  in  the  con- 
tracts of  the  government  with  depositors  of  bullion  at  the  mint  to  pay 
them  the  ascertained  value  of  their  deposits  in  coin.  These  are  demands 
against  the  government  other  than  for  interest  on  the  public  debt ;  and 
the  letter  of  the  acts  certainly  makes  United  States  notes  payable  for  all 
demands  against  the  government  except  such  interest.  But  can  any  such 
construction  of  the  act  be  maintained?  Can  judicial  sanction  be  given 
to  the  proposition  that  the  government  may  discharge  its  obligation  to 
the  depositors  of  bullion  by  tendering  them  a  number  of  note  dollars 
equal  to  the  number  of  gold  or  silver  dollars  which  it  has  contracted  by 
law  to  pay  ? 

"  But  we  need  not  pursue  the  subject  further.  It  seems  to  us  clear 
beyond  controversy  that  the  act  must  receive  the  reasonable  construction, 
not  only  warranted,  but  required,  by  the  comparison  of  its  provisions 
with  the  provisions  of  other  acts,  and  with  each  other,  and  that  upon 
such  reasonable  construction  it"  must  be  held  to  sustain  the  proposition 
that  express  contracts  to  pay  coined  dollars  can  only  be  satislied  by  the 
payment  of  coined  dollars." 

The  Confederate  States  also  isvsued  their  notes,  to  he 
used  as  currency,  hut,  unhke  our  government,  they  did 
not  make  them  a  legal  tender.  Contracts  at  the  South 
during  the  war  had  reference  generally  to  these  notes 
when  dollars  were  mentioned.  After  the  war,  suits 
being  brought  upon  many  of  these  contracts,  the  ques- 
tion was  raised  as  to  the  meaning  to  he  attached  to 
the  term  "  dollars  "  used  in  them.     On  the  one  hand,  it 
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was  said,  and  correctly,  that  by  "  dollars,"  as  defined  in 
the  statutes,  were  meant  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  coin  of  a 
prescribed  fineness  and  weight,  each  bearing  the  stamp  of 
the  United  States,  expressive  of  its  value.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  manifest  that  there  would  be  great  injustice 
in  giving  this  meaning  to  the  term,  when  by  it  only  Con- 
federate notes  were  intended.  As  well  might  it  be  claimed 
that  to  contracts  made  in  Germany,  where  the  term  "  dol- 
lars "  is  used,  a  similar  construction  should  be  given  when 
the  contracts  are  sought  to  be  enforced  in  this  country, 
although  the  German  dollar  is  worth  only  sixty-nine  cents 
of  our  dollar. 

In  Thorington  vs.  Smith,  (8  Wall.,  1,)  which  was  be- 
fore the  court  at  the  December  term  of  1868,  this  question 
was  presented.  In  that  case  a  tract  of  land  in  Alabama 
had  been  sold  in  1864  by  the  plaintifl:',  Thorington,  to  the 
defendants  for  $45,000,  of  which  $35,000  were  paid,  and 
for  the  residue  a  promissory  note  of  the  purchasei's  was 
given.  Upon  the  suppression  of  the  rebeUion,  Confeder- 
ate notes  became,  of  course,  valueless^  and,  in  1867, Thor- 
ington filed  a  bill  against  the  purchasers  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  his  lien  as  vendor,  claiming  $10,000  in  the  only 
money  then  current,  that  of  the  United  States.  The  de- 
fendanta  answered  that  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  Ala- 
bama was  one  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  from  that  por- 
tion where  the  parties  resided,  and  the  contract  was  made, 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  was  excluded  ;  that 
there  was  no  gold  or  silver  coin  nor  were  any  notes  of  the 
United  States  in  circulation  there  ;  that  the  only  currency 
in  use  for  the  ordinary  transactions  of  business  consisted 
of  Confederate  notes  ;  that  the  land  purchased  was  worth 
•  only  $3,000  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  ;  that 
the  contract  was  to  be  paid,  by  agreement  of  parties,  in 
Confederate  notes,  of  which  $35,000  were  thus  paid,  and 
that  the  balance  was  to  be  discharged  in  the  same  way. 
It  was,  therefore,  insisted,  upon  this  state  of  facts,  that  the 
plaintitf  was  not  entitled  to  any  relief.     The  court  below, 
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being  of  opinion  that  the  contract  was  illegal  because  pay- 
able in  these  notes,  dismissed  the  bill,  but  the  Supreme 
Court  reversed  the  decision,  holding  that  the  Confederate 
States  had  established  a  government  of  paramount  force 
over  the  States  of  the  Confederacy,  and  that  by  its  au- 
thority their  notes  were  placed  in  circulation  and  became 
almost  exclusively  the  currency  of  those  States  ;  that  con- 
tracts payable  in  them  could  not  for  that  reason  be  re- 
garded as  made  in  aid  of  the  insurrection  ;  that  they  had 
no  necessary  relations  to  the  insurgent  government,  but 
were  transactions  in  the  ordinary  course  of  civil  society, 
and  were  without  blame,  eitcept  when  proved  to  have  been 
entered  into  with  actual  intent  to  further  the  rebellion. 
The  court  also  held  that  evidence  of  the  character  and 
value  of  this  currency  was  competent  and  admissible. 
Upon  this  latter  point  the  court,  speaking  through  the 
Chief  Justice,  said  : 

'*  It  is  qaite  clear  that  a  contract  to  pay  doUars,  made  between  citizens 
of  any  State  of  the  Union,  while  maintaining  its  constitutional  relations 
with  the  national  government,  is  a  contract  to  pay  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States,  and  cannot  be  modified  or  explained  by  parol  evidence. 
But  it  is  equally  clear,  if  in  any  other  country,  coins  or  notes  denomi- 
nated dollars  should  be  authorized  of  different  value  from  the  coins  or 
notes  which  are  current  here  under  that  name,  that  in  a  suit  upon  a  con- 
tract to  pay  dollars,  made  in  that  country,  evidence  would  be  admitted 
to  prove  what  kind  of  dollars  were  intended,  and  if  it  should  turn  out 
that  foreign  dollars  were  meant,  to  prove  their  equivalent  value  in  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States,  Such  evidence  does  not  modify  or  alter  the 
contract.  It  simply  explains  an  ambiguity,  which,  under  the  general 
rules  of  evidence,  may  be  removed  by  parol  evidence." 

It  was  accordingly  adjudged  that  the  vendor  could  re- 
cover only  the  actual  value  of  the  Confederate  notes  at 
the  time  and  place  of  the  contract,  in  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States. 

At  the  December  term  of  1872,  in  Ilanauer  vs  Wood- 
ruff, this  case  was  cited,  and  in  reference  to  the  alleged 
illeicalitv  of  the  contract,  because  made  in  Confederate 
currency.  Judge  Field,  speaking  for  the  court,  said  : 
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"  The  transaction  was  in  a  currency  impo8e<l  by  irresistible  force  upon 
the  community,  in  which  currency  the  commonest  transactions  in  the 
daily  life  of  millions  of  people,  even  in  the  minutest  particulars,  w^ere 
carried  on,  and  without  the  use  of  which  there  would  have  been  no  me- 
dium of  exchange  among  them.  The  simplest  purchase  in  the  market  of 
daily  food  would,  without  its  use,  have  been  attended  with  inconveniences 
which  it  is  difficult  to  estimate.  It  would  have  been  a  cruel  and  oppres- 
sive judgment,  if  all  the  transactions  of  the  many  millions  of  i)eople, 
composing  the  inhabitants  of  the  insurrectionary  States,  for  the  several 
years  of  the  war,  had  been  held  tainted  with  illegality  because  of  the  use 
of  this  forced  currency,  when  those  transactions  were  not  made  with  any 
reference  to  the  insurrectionary  government." — (15  Wall.,  448.  See,  also, 
the  Confederate  note  case,  19  Wall.,  555.) 

The  constitutionality  of  the  le2:al-tender  clause  of  the  act 
of  Congress  was  discussed  in  Lane  County  vs.  Oregon, 
Bronson  vs.  Rodes,  and  in  other  cjises  hefore  the  court, 
but  they  either  went  oil'  on  some  other  point,  or  their  de- 
cision was  reserved  until  judgment  should  he  rendered  in 
Hepburn  vs.  Griswold,  where  the  question  wa«  directly 
presented  and  could  not  be  avoided.  That  ciise,  which  was 
before  the  court  both  at  the  December  tenn  of  1868,  and 
the  December  term  of  1869,  wa.s  elaborately  argued,  first  on 
briefs  and  then  orally,  by  counsel  of  eminent  ability,  and 
it  was  long  held  under  advisement.  Indeed  it  was  after- 
wards said  by  some  of  the  judges  that  no  case  before  the 
court  since  its  organization  had  been  more  fully  pre- 
sented or  more  deliberately  considered.  The  question  was 
whether  the  holder  of  a  note  payal)le  in  dollars,  made  be- 
fore the  legal-tender  act  was  passed,  was  obliged  in  law  to 
accept  in  payment  United  States  notes,  equal  in  nominal 
amount  to  the  sum  due,  when  tendered  by  the  maker  ;  or 
in  other  words,  whether  debts  contracted  previous  to  the 
legal-tender  act  could  be  discharged,  against  the  consent 
of  the  holder,  by  legal-tender  notes.  The  presentation  of 
the  question  placed  the  Chief  Justice  in  a  very  embarrass- 
ing position.  The  provision  assailed  had  been  recom- 
mended by  him  when  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  though 
with  much  doubt  and  hesitation.  It  did  not,  however 
meet  the   approval   of  all  the   lawyers  of  the   Senate. 
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Some  of  the  ablest  of  them,  Hke  CoHamer  and  Fessenden, 
opposed  it  as  both  unnecessary  and  unconstitutional.  But 
as  the  war  continued,  and  immense  drafts  were  made  upon 
the  Trejisury,  the  vaHdity  of  the  provision  was  generally 
acquiesced  in  a8  a  matter  of  necessity.  So  when  the  ques- 
tion came  before  the  court  for  adjudication  a  large  portion 
of  the  people  had  come  to  believe  in  its  constitutionality, 
and  several  supreme  courts  in  the  loyal  States  had  pro- 
nounced in  its  favor.  In  addition  to  all  this,  three  of  the 
judges  expressed  themselves  strongly  on  the  subject  as 
having  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  validity  of  the  provision. 
A  regard  for  consistency  urged  him  to  concur  with  their 
views.  His  mind  was  sorely  perplexed,  and  the  question 
was  examined  and  re-examined  by  him  with  painful  anx- 
iety. But  his  sense  of  duty  prevailed.  lie  could  not  be 
false  to  his  convictions  as  a  judge  in  order  to  preserve  his  . 
consistency  as  a  statesman.  He  pronounced  against  the 
validity  of  the  provision  and  read  the  opinion  of  the  court. 
That  opinion  is  well  known  to  the  country.  It  presents 
the  unconstitutionality  of  the  provision  in  the  clearest 
light.  In  it  he  alludes  to  his  own  change  of  views  on  the 
question,  as  follows  : 

"  It  is  not  surprising  that  amid  the  tumult  of  the  late  civil  war,  and 
under  the  influence  of  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the  Repuhlic,  almost 
universal,  different  views,  never  before  entertained  by  American  states- 
men or  jurist«,  were  adopted  by  many.  The  time  was  not  favorable  to 
considerate  reflection  upon  the  constitutional  limits  of  legislative  or  ex- 
ecutive authority.  If  power  was  assumed  from  patriotic  motives,  the  as- 
sumption found  ready  justification  in  j>atriotic  hearts.  Many  who 
dou1)te<l  yielded  their  doubts;  many  who  did  not  doubt  were  silent. 
Some  who  were  strongly  averse  to  making  government  notes  a  legal  ten- 
der felt  them.selve8  consti-ained  to  acquiesce  in  the  views  of  the  mlvocates 
of  the  measure.  Not  a  few  who  then  insisted  upon  its  necessity,  or  ac- 
quiesced in  that  view,  have,  since  the  return  of  peace,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  calmer  time,  reconsidered  their  conclusions,  and  now  con- 
cur in  those  which  we  have  just  announced." — (8  W^all.,  ()*25.) 

The  views  of  the  Chief  Justice,  as  well  as  the  action  of 
the  court,  in  the  several  cases  under  tlie  legal-tender  act. 
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have  been  fully  stated,  because  they  had  the  entire  con- 
currence and  earnest  suppjrt  of  Judge  Field,  and  because 
of  what  subsequently  occurred  to  bring  about  a  reconsid- 
eration of  the  question  decided  and  a  reversal  of  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court.  The  Judge  had  frequent  consultations 
upon  the  questions  raised  with  the  Chief  Justice,  who 
never  hesitated  to  express  in  strong  terms  his  appreciation 
of  the  Judge's  counsel. 

The  decision  was  received  by  the  country,  excepting 
the  debtor  class,  with  favor.  Many  who  did  not  object 
to  the  application  of  the  act  to  future  contracts  were  re- 
joiced that  the  injustice,  likely  to  attend  its  appUcation  to 
past  contracts,  was  prevented.  As  to  future  contracts, 
they  said,  parties  acted  with  the  law  before  them.  But 
from  the  debtor  class,  and  especially  the  large  corporations 
/  of  the  country,  the  greater  part  of  whose  liabilities  had 
>y  been  created  before  the  war,  the  decision  met  with  decided 
^hostility*  A  movement  was  at  once  set  on  foot  to  obtain 
its  reversal.  The  legislation  of  Congress,  suggested  by 
the  court  in  the  hope  that  it  might  to  some  degree  be  re- 
lieved of  the  great  pressure  of  labor  upon  it,  favored  this 
movement.  In  the  winter  of  1869  members  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  of  the  Senate  informed  the  court  that 
they  would  be  glad  to  receive  from  it  suggestions  for 
changes  in  the  judicial  system  with  a  view  to  focilitate 
the  discharge  of  its  business.  The  members  of  the  court 
thereupon  met  and  appointed  Judges  Miller  and  Field  a 
committee  to  consider  the  subject  and  report  what  changes 
should  be  recommended.  They  suggested  a  bill  for  the 
appointment  of  independent  circuit  judges.  The  sugges- 
tion was  favorably  received,  and  a  bill  for  that  purpose  was 
prepared  by  them,  and,  after  some  verbal  changes,  was 
approved  by  the  judges  and  sent  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  It  was  then  reported  by  Senator 
Trumbull  from  that  committee,  with  some  slight  changes, 
and  was  soon  after  passed  by  both  Houses.  President 
Johnson  refused  to  sign  it,  but  after  Gen.  Grant  became 
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President  it  was  again  introduced  into  the  Senate  and  was 
soon  passed,  to  take  eiFect  on  the  Ist  of  December,  1869. 
It  increased  the  number  of  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  nine,  thus  necessitating  the  appointment  of  a  new  mem- 
ber, and  created  nine  independent  circuit  judges.  As  the 
court  then  consisted  of  only  eight  judges,  it  was  neces- 
sary, to  obtain  a  majority  in  favor  of  the  legal-tender 
provision,  that  two  new  judges  should  be  appointed  who 
would  agree  with  the  three  who  had  opposed  the  late 
decision.  It  was,  therefore,  suggested  tliat  the  physical 
infirmities  of  Judge  Grier  were  such  that  he  should  re- 
tire. At  that  time  he  was  unable  to  walk  without  assist- 
ance from  others,  and  he  was  accompanied  by  his  servant 
into  the  court-room  whenever  he  took  his  seat  on  the 
bench.  Owing  to  the  frequent  comments  in  the  public 
journals  upon  his  infirmities,  and  the  suggestions  of 
some  friends,  lie  was  induced  to  send  in  his  resigna- 
tion. His  mind  was  then  as  clear  as  ever,  but  his  physi- 
cal system  was  greatly  impaired.  The  letter  of  the 
Judges  to  him  on  his  resignation  testifies  to  their  high 
appreciation  of  the  purity  of  his  character,  the  great 
powers  of  his  intellect,  and  his  profound  knowledge  of 
the  law.  His  resignation  took  ofiect  the  1st  of  February, 
1870.  Mr.  Stanton  wsis  appointed  his  successor,  but  he 
died  a  few  days  afterwards,  before  even  Judge  Grier's 
resignation  took  efiect.  So  it  was  said  by  the  present  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Mr.  Kvarts,  that  Judge  Grier  had  the 
singular  experience  of  attending  the  funeral  of  his  suc- 
cessor whilst  he  himself  was  still  on  the  bench.  Judge 
Strong  was  then  nominated  and  confirmed.  For  the  new 
judgeship  created  Mr.  E.  K.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  the 
Attorney-General,  was  nominated,  but  he  was  rejected  by 
the  Senate.  Judge  Bradley  was  then  nominated  and 
confirmed. 

There  have  been  many  things  of  an  unpleasant  char- 
acter said  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  Judges  Strong 
and   Bradley,  but  the   writer  of  this   narrative   cannot 
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ii:ive  jiiiy  Hj)proval  of  thein.  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Hoar,  the 
Attorney-General,  wa.s  very  active  and  earnest  to  se- 
cure the  appointment  of  judges  who  would  favor  a  re- 
vei'sal  of  tiie  decitiion  against  the  legal-tender  provision, 
lie  openly  ^taid  as  much.  It  is  also  true  that  Judge 
Strong  wjis  known  to  l)e  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality 
of  that  provision.  Whilst  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania  he  had  written  an  opinion  to  that 
/•ettect.  It  was  also  well  known  that  Judge  Bradley, 
)  iis  counsel  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  Company, 
;  had  given  a  similar  opinion.  Their  appointment  was  un- 
doubtedly advocated  paitly  in  view  of  these  facts,  and  this 
can  be  said  without  any  injurious  reflection  upon  them. 
It  is  probable  that  nearly  all  appointments  of  judges  are 
made  with  some  reference  to  their  opinions  as  to  the 
construction  to  be  given  to  the  Constitution.  It  is  not 
at  all  likely  that  during  the  war  any  one  would  have  been 
nominated,  or,  if  nominated,  have  been  confirmed,  who 
believed  that  under  it  secession  was  a  constitutional  rem- 
edy of  the  States  for  their  grievances,  or  who  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  forcible  sufjpression  of  the  rebellion  by  the 
General  Government.  There  could  be,  therefore,  no  just 
ground  of  reproach  against  those  gentlemen  because  they 
were  appointed  in  view  of  their  previously  expressed 
opinions.  The  complaint  against  them  arose  from  the  re- 
vei-sal,  through  their  aid,  of  the  previously  well-considered 
judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  Couii,  without  any  reasons 
being  advanced  diftcrent  from  those  presented  when  the 
case  was  originally  heard.  Thoughtful  men,  without  ques- 
tioning the  learning  and  ability  of  Judges  Strong  and 
Bradley,  felt  that  it  was  wrong  that  a  solemn  judgment 
of  the  Court,  affecting  great  public  interests,  reached  only 
after  long  and  careful  consideration,  should  be  reversed 
by  a  mere  change  in  its  personnel. 

Soon    after    the   new  judges    had    taken    their   seats, 
Attorney-General  Hoar  moved  that  two  cases  then  pend- 
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^ig  undecided— the  Latham   cswe  and   the  Denjing  cane, 
Appealed  from  the  Court  of  CUaims — should  he  set  down 
tV)r  argument,  and  suggested  that   tlie  legal-tender  pro- 
Vision  should  be  considered  in  them.      This  application 
<ireated  a  good  deal  of  feeling,  and  led  to  an  4in pleasant 
controversy   amon*^   members  of    the    court.      The    nja- 
jority — consisting  of  the  three  judges  who  had  previously 
dissented  from  the  opinion  in  Hepburn  vs.  Griswold,  and 
the  two  newly  appointed  judges — ordered  the  argument, 
and  it  would   have  tiiken   place  but  from  the  fact  that 
the  appeals  were    dismissed   by  the    appellants   and   the 
rehearing  of  the  question    thus  prevented.     Those  who 
take  any  interest  in  this  unfortunate  controversy  will  find 
the  particulars  stated  in  the  life  of  Chief  Justice  Chase 
and  in  the  journals  of  the  day.     It  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  writer  of  this  narrative  to  recall  them.     Judges  Nel- 
son, CHftbrd,  aiul  Field  were  on   pleasant  terms  with  all 
their  associates,  and  however  great  the  difference  of  opin- 
ion between  them  and  the  other  judges,  their  personal  re- 
lations were  not  disturbed. 

At  the  following  term  of  December,  1870,  two  other 
cases  came  before  the  court  involving  the  constitutionality 
of  the  leoral-tender  cases — Knox  vs.  Lee  and  Parker  vs. 
Davis.  They  are  reported  in  12th  Wallace,  under  the  title 
of  "Legal-Tender  Cases."  In  them  the  whole  question  of 
tVie  constitutionality  of  the  lei?al-tender  clause   wjis  rear- 
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gued  and  reconsidered.  The  previous  judgment  in  Hep- 
burn vs.  C4riswold  was  reversed  bv  the  judiirment  of  five 
against  four,  and  the  constitutionality  of  the  tender  clause 
asserted.  Judge  Strong  gave  the  opinion  of  the  court. 
The  Chief  Justice  and  Judges  Cliftbrd  and  Field  each 
gave  a  dissenting  opinion.  Of  these  dissenting  opinions 
this  can  be  said:  that  they  exhaust  the  whole  subject,  and 
it  is  diflicult  to  undei*stand  how  any  one,  after  reading 
them,  can  doubt  that  the  Constitution  intended  that  gold 
and  silver  alone  should  be  a  legal  tender  in  the  Tnited 
States.     As  said  by  Judge  Field  in  his  opinion  : 
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*' If  we  consider  the  history  of  the  times  when  the  Constitution  was 
adopted ;  the  intentions  of  the  framers  of  that  instrument,  as  shown  in 
their  debates ;  the  contemporaneous  exposition  of  the  coinage  power  in 
the  State  conventions  assembled  to  consider  the  Constitution,  and  in  the 
public  discussions  before  the  people ;  the  natural  meaning  of  the  terms 
used ;  the  nature  of  the  Constitution  itself  as  creating  a  government  of 
enumerated  powers;  the  legislative  exposition  of  nearly  three-quarters  of 
a  century;  the  opinions  of  judicial  tribunals,  and  the  recorded  utterances 
of  statesmen,  jurists,  and  commentators,  it  would  seem  impossible  to  doubt 
that  the  only  standard  of  value  authorized  by  the  Constitution  was  to  con- 
sist of  metallic  coins  struck  or  regulated  by  the  direction  of  Congress,  and 
that  the  power  to  establish  any  other  standard  was  denied  by  that  in- 
strument." 

No  adequate  account  of  these  dissenting  opinions  can 
be  given  without  a  much  fuller  citation  than  this  narra- 
tive permits.  A  few  extracts  will  be  made  from  the  one 
by  Judge  Field,  as  it  is  only  with  his  judicial  career  that 
this  narrative  is  concerned. 

Referring  to  the  position  urged  on  the  argument  of  the 
case,  that  as  the  issue  of  the  notes  was  authorized  under 
the  power  to  borrow  money,  the  annexing  to  them  the 
quality  of  legal  tender  was  an  appropriate  means  to  the 
^.  execution  of  that  power,  as  it  enhanced  their  value,  and 
thus  increasing  their  circulation,  induced  parties  the  more 
readily  to  advance  upon  them,  the  Judge  said  as  follows: 

The  power  of  Congress  to  borrow  money  "  is  not  different  in  its  nature 
or  essential  incidents  from  the  power  to  borrow  possessed  by  individuals, 
and  is  not  to  receive  a  larger  definition.  Nor  is  it  different  from  the 
power  often  granted  to  public  and  private  corporations.    The  grant,  it 

Etrue,  is  usually  accompanied  in  these  latter  cases  with  limitations  as 
the  amount  to  be  borrowed,  and  a  designation  of  the  objects  to  which 
le  money  shall  be  applied,— limitations  which  in  no  respect  affect  the 
nature  of  the  power.  The  terms  *  power  to  borrow  money  *  have  the 
same  meaning  in  all  these  cases,  aud  not  one  meaning  when  used  by  in- 
dividuals, another  when  granted  to  corporations,  and  still  a  different  one 
when  possessed  by  Congress.  They  mean  only  a  power  to  contractor 
a  loan  of  money  upon  considerations  to  be  agreed  between  fhe  parties.  '' 
The  amount  of  the  loan,  the  time  of  repayment,  the  interest  it  shall  bear, 
and  the  form  in  which  the  obligation  shall  be  expressed  are  simply  mat- 
ters of  arrangement  between  the  parties.  They  concern  no  one  else.  It 
is  no  part  or  incident  of  a  contract  of  this  character  that  the  rights  or 
interests  of  third  parties,  strangers  to  the  matter,  shall  be  in  any  respect 
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affected.  The  transaction  is  completed  when  the  lender  has  parted  with 
his  monej,  and  the  borrower  has  given  his  promise  of  repayment  at  the 
time,  and  in  the  manner,  and  with  the  securities  stipulated  between 
them. 

"  As  an  inducement  to  the  loan,  and  security  for  its  repayment,  the 
borrower  may  of  course  pledge  such  property  or  revenues,  and  annex  to 
his  promises  such  rights  and  privileges  as  he  may  possess.  His  stipula- 
tions in  this  respect  are  necessarily  limited  to  his  own  property,  rights,  and 
privileges,  and  cannot  extend  to  those  of  other  persons. 

"Now,  whether  a  borrower — be  the  borrower  an  individual,  a  corpora- 
tion, or  the  government — can  annex  to  the  bonds,  notes,  or  other  evi- 
dences of  debt  given  for  the  money  borrowed, lany  quality  by  which  they 
will  serve  as  a  means  of  satTsfyTng  TJtf  contrncfs  of  other  parties) must 
necessarily  depend  upon  the  question  whether  the  boirowerjKiss^es  any  t .    .• ; 

right  to  interfere  with  such  contracts,  and  determine  how  they  shall  be 
satisfied.  The  right  of  the  borrowerTii  fhts  rWfpect  rests  upon  no  differentX 
foundation  than  the  right  to  interfere  with  any  other  property  of  third  / 
parties.  And  if  it  will  not  be  contended,  as  I  think  f  may  assume  it 
will  not  be,  that  the  borrower  possesses  any  right,  in  onler  to  make  a 
loan,  to  interfere  with  the  tangible  and  visible  property  of  third  parties, 
I  do  not  perceive  how  it  can  be  contended  that  he  hos  any  right  to  inter- 
fere with  their  property  when  it  exists  in  the  form  of  contracts.  A  large 
part  of  the  property  of  every  commercial  people  exists  in  that  form,  and 
the  principle  which  excludes  a  stranger  from  meddling  with  another's 
property  which  is  visible  and  tangible,  equally  excludes  him  from  med- 
dling with  it  when  existing  in  the  fhrmof  cQp  tracts.  \ 

"  That  an  individual  or  a  corporatton  borrowing  possesses  no  power  to 
annex  to  his  evidences  of  indebtedness  any  quality  by  which  the  holder 
will  be  enabled  to  change  his  contracts  with  third  parties,  strangers  to 
the  loan,  is  admitted  ;  but  it  is  contended  that  Congress  posscfses  such 
power  because,  in  addition  to  the  express  power  to  borrow  money,  there  is 
a  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  authorizes  Congress  tx)  make  all  laws 
'necessary  and  proper'  for  the  execution  of  the  powers  enumerated. 
This  clause  neither  augments  nor  diminishes  the  expressly  designated 
powers.  It  only  states  in  terms  what  Congreas  would  equally  have  had 
the  right  to  do  without  its  insertion  in  the  Constitution.  It  is  a  general 
principle  that  a  power  to  do  a  particular  act  includes  the  power  to  adopt 
all  the  ordinary  and  appropriate  means  for  its  execution." 

"  That  is  only  appropriate  which  has  some  relatifm  of  fitness 

to  an  end.  Borrowing,  as  already  stated,  is  a  transaction  by  which,  on 
one  side,  the  lender  parts  with  his  money,  and  on  the  other  the  borrower 
agrees  to  repay  it  in  such  form  and  at  such  time  as  may  be  stipulated. 
Though  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  contract  of  borrowing,  it  is  usual  for 
the  borrower  to  offer  securities  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan.  The  fit- 
ness which  would  render  a  means  appropriate  to  this  transaction  thus 
considered  must  have  respect  to  the  terms  which  are  essential  to  the  con- 


tract,  or  to  the?  securities  which  the  borrower  may  furnish  as  an  iudace- 
ment  to  the  loan.  The  quality  of  legal  tender  docs  not  touch  the  terms 
of  the  contract  of  borrowing,  nor  does  it  stand  as  a  security  for  the  loan. 
A  security  supposes  some  right  or  interest  in  the  thing  pledged,  which 
is  subject  to  the  disposition  of  the  borrower. 

"  There  has  been  much  confusion  on  this  subject  from  a  failure  to  dis- 
itinguish  between  the  adaptation  of  particular  means  to  an  end  and  the 
^t»tfect,  or  supposed  effect,  of  those  means  in  producing  results  desired  by 
*^he  government.  The  argument  is  stated  thus:  the  object  of  bor- 
rowing is  to  raise  funds ;  the  annexing  of  the  quality  of  legal  tender  to 
the  notes  of  the  government  induces  parties  the  more  readily  to  loan  upon 
ythem;  the  rasult  desired  by  the  government — the  acquisitioi^  of  funds — 
is  thus  accomplished ;   therefore,  the  annexing  of  the  quality  of  legal 

/tender  is  an  appropriate  means  to  the  execution  of  the  power  to  borrow. 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  same  reasoning  would  justify,  as  appropriate 
/meiins  to  the  execution  of  this  power,  any  measures  which  would  result 
jin  obtaining  the  required -funds.    The  annexing  of  a  provision  by  which 
'•the  notes  of  the  government  should  serve  as  a  free  ticket  in  the  public 
I  conveyances  of  the  country,  or  for  ingress  into  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment, or  which  would  entitle  the  holder  to  a  percentage  out  of  the  reve- 
nues of  private  corporations,  or  exempt  his  entire  property,  as  well  as 
the  not'Cs  themselves,  from  State  and  municipal  taxation,  would  produce 
a  ready  acceptance  of  th6  notes.     But  the  advocate  of  the  most  liberal 
construction  would  hardly  pretend  that  these  measures,  or  similar  meas- 
ures touching  the  property  of  third  partie-j,  would  be  appropriate  as  a 
means  to  the  execution  of  the  power  to  borrow.    Indeed,  there  is  no  in- 
vasion by  government  of  the  rights  of  third  parties  which  might  not 
thus  be  sanctioned  upon  the  pretence  that  its  allowance  to  the  holder  of 
the  notes  would  lead  to  their  ready  accepUmce,  and  produce  the  desired 
loan. 

"  The  actual  effect  of  the  quality  of  legal  tender  in  inducing  parties  to 
receive  them  was  necessarily  limited  to  the  amount  required  by  existing 
debtors,  who  did  not  scruple  to  discharge  with  them  their  pre-existing 
liabilities.  For  moneys  desired  from  other  parties,  or  supplies  required 
for  the  use  of  the  army  or  navy,  the  provision  added  nothing  to  the 
value  of  the  notes.  Their  borrowing  power  or  purchasing  power  de- 
pended, by  a  general  and  an  universal  law  «»f  currency,  not  upon  the 
legal-tender  clause,  but  upon  the  confidence  which  the  parties  receiving 
the  notes  had  in  their  ultimate  payment.  Their  exchangeable  value  was 
determined  by  this  confidence,  and  every  person  dealing  in  them  ad- 
vanced his  money  and  regulated  his  charges  twrcordingly." 

'*  Without  the  legal-tender  provision  the  notes  would  have  cir- 
culated equally  well  and  answered  all  the  purposes  of  government — the 
only  direct  benefit  resulting  from  that  provision  arising,  us  already  stated, 
from  the  ability  it  conferred  upon  unscrupulous  debtors  to  discharge  with 
them  previous  obligations.    The  notes  of  State  banks  circulated  without 
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possessing  that  qaality  and  supplied  a  currency  for  the  people  just  so 
long  as  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  banks  to  redeem  the  notes  contin- 
ued. The  notes  issued  by  the  national  bank  assmriations  during  the  war, 
nnder  the  authority  of  Congress,  amounting  to  three  hundred  millions, 
which  were  never  made  a  legal  tender,  circulated  equally  well  with  the 
notes  of  the  United  States.  Neither  their  utility  nor  their  circulation  was 
diminished  in  any  degree  by  the  absence  of  a  legal-tender  quality.  They 
rose  and  fell  in  the  market  under  the  same  influences  and  precisely  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  notes  of  the  United  States,  which  possessed  this  qual- 
ity." 

Referring  to  the  position  that  the  annexing  of  the  qual- 
ity of  legal  tender  was  a  necessary  means  to  the  exercise 
of  other  powers  of  Congress,  particuhirly  to  declare  war,  to 
suppress  insurrection,  to  raise  and  support  armies,  and  to 
provide  and  maintain  a  navy,  all  of  which  were  calledinto 
exercise  and  severely  taxed  at  the  time,  the  Judge  said  as 
follows : 

"  It  is  evident  that  the  notes  have  no  relation  to  these  powers,  or  to  any 
other  powers  of  Congress,  except  as  they  furnish  a  convenient  means  for 
raising  money  for  their  execTTtTtmr' The  existence  of  the  war  only  in- 
creased the  urgency~orTEe^overn  men  t  for  funds.  It  did  not  add  to  its 
powers  to  raise  such  funds,  or  change,  in  any  respect,  the  nature  of  those 
powers  or  the  transactions  which  they  authorized.  If  the  power  to  en- 
graft the  quality  of  legal  tender  upon  the  notes  existed  at  all  with  Con- 
gress, the  occasion,  the  extent,  and  the  purpose  of  its  exercise  were  mere 
matters  of  legislative  discretion ;  and  the  power  may  be  equally  exerted 
when  a  loan  is  made  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of  goverunieut  in 
time  of  peace,  as  when  vast  sums  are  needed  to  raise  armies  and  provide 
navies  in  time  of  war.  '  The  want<s  of  the  government  can  never  be  the 
measure  of  its  powers. 

"The  Constitution  has  specifically  designated  the  means  by  which  funds 
can  be  raised  for  the  uses  of  the  government,  either  in  war  or  peace. 
These  are  taxation,  borrowing,  coining,  and  the  sale  of  its  public  prop- 
erty. Congressls  empowered  to  levy  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises  to  any  extent  to  which  the  public  necessity  may  require. 
Its  power  to  borrow  is  equally  unlimited,  j   It  can  convert  any  bullion  it 

'  cdtn,  and  It  can  dispose  ot  the  public  lands  and  other 

property  of  the  United  States  or  any  part  of  such  proiKjrty.  The  desig- 
nation of  these  ttieans  exhausts  the  powers  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of 
raising  money.  The  designation  of  the  means  is  a  negation  of  illl  others, 
for  the  designation  would  be  unnecessiiry  and  absurd  if  the  use  of  any 
and  all  means  were  permissible  without  it.  These  means  exclude  a  re- 
sort to  forced  loans,  and  to  any  compulsory  interference  with  the  prop- 
erty of  third  persons,  except  by  regular  taxation  in  one  of  the  forms 
mentioned," 

f 
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After  showing  that  the  iict  of  Congress  impaired  the 
obligation  of  past  contracts,  and  referring  to  the  st<atement 
of  Judge  Miller,  in  his  dissenting  opinion  in  Hepburn  vs. 
Griswold,  that  the  Constitution  does  not  forl)id  legislation 
having  that  eft'ect,  the  Judge  said  a.s  follows  : 

"  It  is  true  there  is  no  proTision  in  the  Ck)nstitution  forbidding  in  ex- 
press terms  such  legislation.  And  it  is  also  true  that  there  are  express 
powers  delegated  to  Congress,  the  execution  of  which  necessarily  oi)erate8 
to  impair  tlie  obligation  of  contracts.  It  was  the  object  of  the  framers 
of  that  instrument  to  create  a  national  government  competent  to  repre- 
sent the  entire  country  in  its  relations  with  foreign  nations,  and  to  ac- 
complish by  its  legislation  measures  of  common  int-erest  to  all  the  people, 
which  the  several  States  in  their  independent  capacities  were  incapable 
of  effecting,  or  if  capable,  the  execution  of  which  would  be  attended 
with  great  difficulty  and  embarrassment.  They,  therefore,  clothed  Con- 
gress with  all  the  powers  essential  to  the  succe-ssful  accomplishment  of 
these  ends,  and  carefully  withheld  the  grant  of  all  other  powers.  Some 
of  the  powers  granted,  from  their  very  nature,  interfere  in  their  execu- 
tion with  contracts  of  parties.  Thus  war  suspends  intercourse  and  com- 
merce between  citizens  or  subjects  of  belligerent  nations ;  it  renders  during 
its  continuance  the  ixjrformance  of  contnicts,  previously  made,  unlawful. 
These  incidental  consequences  were  contemplated  in  the  grant  of  the 
war  power.  So  the  regulation  of  commerce  and  the  imposition  of  duties 
may  so  affect  the  prices  of  articles  imported  or  manufactured  as  to  es- 
sentially alter  the  value  of  previous  contracts  respecting  them ;  but  this 
incidental  consequence  was  seen  in  the  grant  of  the  power  over  commerce 
and  duties.  There  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  laws  passed  in  execution 
of  express  powers  that  consequences  like  these  follow  incidentally  from 
their  execution.  But  it  is  otherwise  when  such  consequences  do  not  fol- 
low incidentally,  but  are  directly  enacted. 

"  The  only  express  authority  for  any  legislation  affecting  the  obligation 
of  contracts  is  found  in  the  iK>wer  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  bank- 
ruptcy, the  direct  object  of  which  is  to  release  insolvent  debtors  from 
their  contracts  upon  the  surrender  of  their  property.  From  this  express 
grant  in  the  Constitution  I  draw  a  very  different  conclusion  from  that 
drawn  in  the  dissenting  opinion  in  Hepburn  vs.  Griswold,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  court  just  delivered.  To  my  mind  it  is  a 
strong  argument  that  there  is  no  general  i)ower  in  Congress  to  interfere 
with  contracts,  that  a  special  grant  was  reganled  as  essential  to  authorize 
an  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy.  If  such  general  power  existed  the 
delegation  of  an  express  power  in  the  case  of  bankrupts  was  unneces- 
sary. As  very  justly  observed  by  counsel,  if  this  sovereign  power  could 
be  taken  in  any  case  without  express  grant,  it  could  be  taken  in  con- 
nection with  bankrupt<'ies,  which  might  be  regarded  in  some  respects  as 
a  regulation  of  commerce  made  in  the  interest  of  traders. 
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"The  grant  of  a  limited  power  over  the  subject  of  contracts  necessarily 
implies  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  intend  that  Congress 
should  exercise  unlimited  power,  or  any  power  less  restricted.  The 
limitation  designated  is  the  measure  of  conj^reasional  power  over  the 
subject.  This  follows  from  the  nature  of  the  instrument,  as  one  of 
enumerated  powers. 

"  The  doctrine  that  where  a  power  is  not  expressly  forbidden  it  may 
N*  ^?Kf '^•'*'*^  "Anld  rh"'\n:*'  tTie  wTioTe  character  of'T5ur  government.  As 
I  read  the  writings  of  the  great  commentators  and  the  decisions  of  this 
court,  the  true  doctrine  is  the  exact  reverse,  that  if  a  power  is  not  in 
terms  granted,  and  Ls  not  necessary  and  proper  for  the  exercise  of  a  power 
thus  granted,  it  does  not  exist." 

And,  after  referring  to  the  interference  with  contracts 
by  the  legislation  of  tlie  several  States,  previous  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  form  of  tender  laws, 
appraisement  laws,  installment  laws,  and  suspension  laws, 
which  wjxs  the  cause  of  great  oppression  and  injustice, 
and  which  Judge  Story  dechired  prostrated  all  private 
credit  and  all  private  morals,  the  Judge  continued  as 
follows  : 

"  It  would  require  very  clear  evidence,  one  would  suppose,  to  induce  a 
belief  that  with  the  evils,  resulting  from  what  Marshall  terms  the  sys- 
tem of  lax  legislation  following  the  Revolution,  deeply  impressed  on  their 
minds,  the  fraihers  of  the  Constitution  intended  to  vest  in  the  new  gov- 
ernment created  by  them  this  dangerous  and  despotic  power  which  they 
were  unwilling  should  remain  with  the  States,  aud  thus  widen  the  i>os- 
sible  spbere  of  its  exercise. 

"  Wlien  the  possession  of  this  power  has  been  asserted  in  argument, 
(for  until  now  it  has  never  been  asserted  in  any  decision  of  this  court) 
it  has  been  in  cases  where  a  supposed  public  benefit  resulted  from  the 
legislation,  or  where  the  interference  wfETi  the  obligation  of  the  contract 
was  vfry  ilight^  Whenever  a  clear  c.ise  oT  injustTee,  in  the  absence  of 
isuch  supposed  public  good,  is  stated,  the  exercise  of  the  power  by  the 
government  is  not  only  denounced,  but  the  existence  of  the  power  is  de- 
nied. No  one,  indeed,  is  found  bold  enough  to  contend  that  if  A  has  a 
contract  for  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  or  one  hundred  pounds  of  fruit, 
or  one  hundred  yards  of  clothrTongress  can  pitss  a  law  compelling  him 
to  accept  one-half  of  the  quanlTty'Tn  satisfaction  oTUwi  contriK't.  lUit 
Congl'esS  liaS'The  same  jM)wer  to  establish  a  standard  of  weights  and 
measures  as  it  has  to  establish  a  stiindard  of  value,  and  can,  from  time 
to  time,  alter  such  standard.  It  can  declare  that  the  acre  shall  consist  of 
eighty  sijuare  rods  in.stead  of  one  hundred  and  sixty,  the  [>ound  of  eiglit 
ounces  insteatl  of  sixteen,  and  the  fof)t  of  six  inches  instead  of  twelve, 
aud  if  it  could  compel  the  acceptance  of  the  siime  number  of  acres, 
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pounds,  or  yards  after  such  alteratiou,  instead  of  the  actual  quantity  stip- 
ulated, then  the  iicceptance  of  one-half  of  the  quantity  originally  desig- 
nated could  be  directly  required  without  going  through  the  form  of  alter- 
ing the  standard.  No  just  man  could  be  imposed  upon  by  this  use  of 
words  in  a  double  sense,  where  the  same  names  were  applied  to  denote 
different  quantities  of  the  same  thing,  nor  would  his  condemnation  of 
the  wrong  committed  in  such  case  l)e  withheld  because  the  attempt  was 
made  to  conceal  it  by  the  jugglery  of  words. 

"  The  power  of  Congress  to  interfere  with  contracts  for  the  payment  of 
money  is  not  greater  or  in  any  particular  different  from  its  power  with 
respect  to  contracts  for  lands  or  goods.  The  contract  is  not  fulfilled  any 
more  in  one  case  than  in  the  other  by  the  delivery  of  a  thing  which  is 
not  stipulated,  because  by  legislative  action  it  is  called  by  the  same 
name.  "Words  in  contracts  are  to  be  construed  in  both  cases  in  the  sense 
in  which  they  were  understolKl  by  the  parties  at  the  time  of  the  contract. 

"  Let  us  for  a  moment  see  where  the  doctrine  of  the  power  asserted  will 
lead.  Congress  has  the  undoubted  right  to  give  such  denominations  as  it 
chooses  to  the  coin  struck  by  its  authority,  and  to  change  them.  It  can 
declare  that  the  dime  shall  hereafter  be  called  a  dollar,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  it  may  declare  that  the  dollar  shall  hereafter  be  composed  of 
the  grains  of  silver  which  now  compose  the  dime.  But  would  anybody 
pretend  that  a  contract  for  dollars,  composed  as  at  present,  c^onld  be  satis- 
tied  by  the  delivery  of  an  equal  number  of  dollars  of  the  new  issue?  I 
have  never  met  any  one  who  would  go  to  that  extent.  The  answer  al- 
ways has  been  that  would  be  too  flagrantly  unjust  to  be  tolerated.  Yet 
enforcing  the  ac<H^ptance  of  paper  promises  or  paper  dollars,  if  the  prom- 
ises can  be  so  called,  in  place  of  gold  or  silver  dollars,  is  equally  enforcing 
a  departure  from  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  injustice  of  the  measure 
ilepondjng  entirely  upon  the  actual  value  at  the  time  of  the  promises  in  the 
market.  Now  reverse  the  case.  Suppose  Congress  should  declare  that 
hereafter  the  eagle  should  be  called  a  dollar  or  that  the  dollar  should  be 
composed  of  as  many  grains  of  gold  as  the  eagle,  would  any  body  for  a 
moment  contend  that  a  contract  for  dollars,  composed  as  now  of  silver, 
should  be  satisfied  by  dollars  comjiosed  of  gold?  / 1  am  confident  that  no 
judge  sitting  on  this  l)ench,  and,  indeed,  that  ntTjudge  in  f^hriftUniuliTm 
could  be  found,  who  would  sanction  the  monstrous  wrong  by  decreeilig 
that  the  debtor  could  only  satisfy  his  cputract  in  such  case  by  paying  ten 
times  the  value  originally  stipulated.  [The  natural  sense  of  right  which 
is  implanted  in  every  mind  would  revolt  from  such  supreme  injustice. 
Yet  there  cannot  be  one  law  for  debtors  and  another  law  for  creditors.  If 
•  the  contniet  ciin  at  one  time  be  changed  by  congressional  legislation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  debtor,  it  may  at  another  time  be  changed  for  the  bene- 
,  lit  of  the  creditor. 

"  For  acts  of  flagrant  injustice  such  as  those  mentione<l  there  is  no  au- 
thority in  any  legislative  body,  even  though  not  restrained  by  any  ex- 
press constitutional  prohibition.   For  as  there  are  unchangeable  principles 
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of  right  and  morality,  withoat  which  society  would  bo  impossible,  and 
men  would  be  but  wild  beasts  preying  upon  each  other,  so  there  are  fun- 
damental principl«5of  eternal  justiceVupdn'fTie  existence  of  which  all 
constitutional  goreiuinent  Is  founded,  and  without  which  government 
would  be  an  intolerable  and  hateful  tyranny/' 

'Referring  to  the  asseiied  power  of  C'ongreBS  to  require 
r  its  own  promiHes  to  he  received  in  discharge  of  its  pre- 
Vvioiis  ohligations,  the  Judge  said  : 

'     "•'It  follows,  then,  logically,  from  the  d<H*trine  advanced  by  the  major- 
ity of  the  court  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  subject  of  legal 
.  tender,  that  Congress  may  borrow  gold  coin  upon  a  pledge  of  the  public 
■  fiiith  to  repay  gold  at  the  maturity  of  its  <>bligiitjons,  an<l  yet,  in  direct 
'Sfisf^ijard  of  its  pledge,  in  open  violation  of  faith,  may  compel  the  lender 
to  take,  in  place  of  the  gold  stipulated,  its  own  promises;  and  that  legis- 
lation of  this  character  would  not  l>e  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  but 
in  harmony  with  its  letter  and  spirit.  _ 

"  What  is  this  but  declaring  that  repudiation  by  the  government  of  ^ 
the  United  States  of  its  solemn  obligations  would  l)e  constitutional? 
Whenever  the  fulfillment  of  the  obligation  in  the  manner  stipulated*^ 
refuscHl,  and  the  acceptance  of  something  different  from  that  stipulated 
iaienlorced  against  the  will  of  the  creditor,  a  breach  of  faith  is  committed ; 
and  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  of  value.  l)etween  the  thing  stitMilated 
nd  the  thing  which  the  creditor  is  compelled  to  receive,  fB^rpp^K-wrpw^- 
tion  ofthe  original  oBligntion^  I-am  not  willing  to  admit  that  the  Con- 
smution,  tbe  boAHL  uii'll  giiH'y  m  our^^inTtty;  would  siaijctton.  or  "permit 
any  such  legislation.  Repudiation  in  any  form,  or  to  ahy~extent,  would 
be  dishonor,  and  for  the  commission  of  this  public  crime  no  warrant,  in 
Diy  judgment,  can  ever  Ix*  found  in  that  instrument." 

And,  referrinir  to  the  arficnnient  that  Cont^ross  can  rejr- 
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ulate  tlie  alloy  of  the  coins  issued  under  its  authority,  and 
has  exercised  its  power  in  tliat  respect  without  question, 
by  diminishing  in  some  instances  the  actual  (piantity  of 
gold  or  silver  they  contain,  the  Judge  said  : 

**  Undoubtedly  Congress  can  alter  the  value  of  the  ("oins  issued  by  its 
authority  by  increasing  or  diminishing,  from  time  to  time,  the  alloy  Hioy 
contain,  just  as  it  may  alter,  at  its  pleasure,  the  denominations  of  the 
several  coins  issued,  but  there  its  power  stops.  It  cannot  make  thrse  al- 
tered coins  the  equivalent  of  the  coins  in  their  previous  condition ;  and, 
if  the  new  coins  shoukUretain  the  same  names  as  tlie  original,  they  would 
only  be  current  at  their  true  value.  Any  declanition  tliat  they  should 
have  any  other  value  would  be  ino])erative  in  fact,  an<l  a  monstrous  dis- 
regard by  Congress  of  its  constitutional  duty.     Tin*  i)ower  to  coin  money. 
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iia  already  (leclar<»d  by  this  court,  is  a  great  trust  devolved  upon  Congress, 
carryiiio;  with  it  the  duty  of  creating  and  maintaining  an  uniform  stand- 
ard of  value  throughout  the  Union,  and  it  would  be  a  manifest  abuse  of 
this  trust  to  give  to  the  coins  issued  by  its  authority  any  other  than  their 
real  value.  Hy  de1)asing  the  coins,  when  once  the  standard  is  fixed,  is 
meant  giving  to  the  coins,  by  their  form  and  inipreas,  a  certificate  of  their 
having  a  relation  to  that  standard  difterent  from  that  which,  in  truth, 
they  iK>ssess ;  in  other  words,  giving  to  the  coins  a  false  certificate  of  their 
value.  Arbitrary  and  profligate  governments  have  often  resorted  to  this 
miserable  scheme  of  robbery,  which  Mills  designates  as  a  shallow  and 
impudent  artifice,  the  '  least  covert  of  all  modes  of  knavery,  which  con- 
sists in  calling  a  shilling  a  i>ound,  that  a  debt  of  one  hundred  jiounds 
may  be  cancelled  by  the  payment  of  one  hundred  shillings.'  " 

The  Jmlga  concluded  liis  opinion  us  follows  : 

'*  I  know  that  the  mcjisure,  the  validity  of  which  I  have  called  in 
question,  was  passed  in  the  midst  of  a  gigantic  rebellion,  when  even  the 
bnivest  hearts  sometimes  doubted  the  safety  of  the  Republic,  and  that 
the  patriotic  men  who  adopted  it  did  so  under  the  conviction  that  it 
would  increa.se  the  ability  of  the  government  to  obtain  funds  and  supplies, 
and  thus  advance  the  national  cause.  Were  I  to  be  governed  by  my  ap- 
pre<*iation  of  the  character  of  those  men,  instead  of  my  views  of  the  re- 

fquirements  of  the  Constitution,  I  should  readily  assent  to  the  views  of  the 
majority  of  the  c<mrt.  But,  sitting  as  a  judicial  ofiicer,  and  bound  to 
compare  every  law  enacted  by  Congress  with  the  greater  law  enacted  by 
the  people,  and  being  unable  to  reconcile  the  measure  in  question  with 
that  fundamental  law,  I  c.innot  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  as  being,  in  my 
judgment,  unconstitutional  and  void. 

"In  the  discussions  which  have  attended  this  subject  of  legal  tender 
there  has  been  at  times  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  covert  intimation, 
that  opposition  to  the  measure  in  question  was  the  expression  of  a  spirit 
not  altogether  favorable  to  the  cause,  in  the  interest  of  which  that 
measure  was  adopted.  All  such  intimations  I  repel  with  all  the  cnergj'  I 
can  express.  I  do  not  yield  to  any  one  in  honoring  and  reverencing  the 
^noble  and  patriotic  men  who  were  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  during 
Ithe  terrible  struggle  with  the  rebellion.  To  them  belong  the  greatest  of 
all  glories  in  our  history, — that  of  having  saved  the  Union,  and  that  of 
having  emancipated  a  race.  For  these  results  they  will  be  remembered 
and  honored  so  long  as  the  English  language  is  spoken  or  read  among 
men.  But  I  do  not  admit  that  a  blind  approval  of  every  measure  which 
they  may. have  thought  essential  to  put  down  the  rebellion  is  any  evi- 
dence of  loyalty  to  the  country.  The  only  loyalty  which  I  can  admit 
consists  in  obedience  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  made  in  pursuance 
of  it.  It  is  only  by  obedience  that  attVction  and  reverence  can  l>e  shown 
to  a  superior  having  a  right  to  command.  So  thought  our  great  Master 
\   when  he  said  to  his  disciples :  *  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments.^ " 
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The  LEai.<LATivE  Power  of  the  IxsrRtiENT  States  during 
THE  Civil  War,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  Confed- 
erate Government  coild  be  recjarded  as  a  1)e  P^acto 
Government. 

The  States  do  not  derive  their  powers  from  the  general 
government.  Thirteen  of  tliem  existed  before  tliat  gov- 
ernment was  formed  ;  and  the  othei-s  have  come  under  it 
with  simihir  powers  and  rights.  If  there  were  no  States 
there  would  of  course  be  no  such  political  organization  as 
the  United  States.  If  the  Union  were  destroyed  the  States 
as  independent  political  communities  would  remain,  though 
a  government  like  tliat  of  the  Union  would  be  necessary 
to  their  prosperity.  That  government  preserves  peace 
among  then),  thus  ensuring  domestic  tranquillity,  reg- 
ulates commercial  intercourse  between  them,  secures  to 
citizens  of  the  several  States  equality  of  privileges  and 
immunities  in  all  of  them,  and  exercises  control  over 
foreign  atlairs  and  matters  of  general  concern,  which  could 
not  be  managed  by  the  States  acting  separately,  except  in 
a  few  particulars,  without  great  embarrassment  and  diffi- 
culty. It  is  essential,  therefore,  as  all  must  see,  to  the 
whole  country.  But  as  the  original  States  existed  before 
the  Constitution,  and  the  States  subsequently  formed  have 
been  admitted  into  the  Union  upon  ternjs  of  equality  with 
them — all  possess  the  attributes  and  powers  of  distinct 
political  communities,  except  as  limited  and  restrained  by 
that  instrument.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  the  char- 
acter of  the  insurgent  States  as  such  communities  was  not 
changed.  They  retained  and  exercised  the  powers  pre- 
viously possessed,  which  were  essential  to  tlie  security  of 
persons  and  property,  the  preservation  of  order,  and  the 
due  administration  of  justice.  Their  attempt  to  sever  their 
relations  to  the  government  of  the  Union  and  to  form  a 
confederation  with  a  part  only  of  the  States,  and  a  new 
central  government  for  themselves,  could  have,  under  the 
Constitution,  no  validity.     To  those  who  regai'd  that  in- 
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strument  as  creating  a  perpetual  Union,  to  be  dissolved 
only  by  the  consent  of  the  people  of  the  several  States, 
this  new  confederation  could  be  nothing  more  than  a  re- 
bellious organization — treasonable  in  its  designs  and  ac- 
tions— to  be  suppressed,  if  necessary,  by  anned  force.  That 
instrument  prohibits  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation 
between  one  Stute  and  another,  and  the  new  confederation 
was  in  open  defiance  and  contempt  of  this  prohibition.  It 
also  declares  that  the  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  shall  be  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land.  The  new  confederation  denied  this 
supremacy,  repudiated  the  authority  of  the  Constitution  and 
of  the  laws  passed  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  endeavored 
to  maintain  its  position  by  force  of  arms.  The  United 
States  could,  therefore,  only  treat  it,  and  the  government 
created  by  it,  as  the  military  representative  of  the  insur- 
rection against  their  authority.  The  concession  of  bel- 
ligerent rights  gave  to  its  armed  forces  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war  the  position  and  rights  of  parties  engaged  in  law- 
ful warfare.  But  no  further  reco2;nition  wixs  ever  extended 
to  it.  Its  legislation  was  never  treated  as  valid,  and  when 
its  forces  were  overthrown,  its  whole  organization  dis- 
appeared. 

The  insurgent  States,  however,  were  in  a  difterent  posi- 
tion. They  remained  as  previously  to  the  war,  with  similar 
legislative  powers,  their  a<?ts  being  invalid  only  so  far  as 
they  impaired  or  tended  to  impair  the  supremacy  of  the 
government  of  the  Union  or  the  rights  of  loyal  citizens. 

The  Constitution,  after  delegating  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Stiites  certain  enumerated  powers,  declares 
that  it  may  make  any  laws  necessary  or  proper  to  carry  its 
powers  into  execution.  Judge  Field  was  always  a  "Union 
man,"  and  when  the  rebellion  broke  out,  he  never  hesi- 
tated a  moment  to  give  his  earnest  support  to  the  govern- 
ment for  its  suppression.  lie  had  no  patience  with  tlie 
doctrine  of  non-coercion,  and  denounced  it  as  the  sugges- 
tion of  treason,  or  the  utterance  of  stupidity.     And  to 
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this  day  he  never  refers  to  it  except  with  an  expression 
of  contempt.  In  a  charge  to  a  grand  jury  at  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1872,  in  alluding  to  the  results  of  the  war,  he  thus 
spoke  of  it : 

**  That  war  has  done  away  forever  with  the  miserable  notion,  which 
extensively  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  rclx^llion,  that 
the  general  government,  because  it  was  formed  by  the  people  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  sovereign  in  some  of  their  powers,  should  not  exert  any  co- 
ercion to  enforce  its  laws.  No  one  is  now  willing  to  run  a  tilt  against 
common  sense  by  adducing  any  argument  in  support  of  this  almurd  po- 
sition ;  and  the  war  has  demonstrated  that  the  general  govi»ninu*nt  pos- 
sesses all  the  power  necessary  to  cnfonx;  obedience  to  its  lawH  throughout 
the  limits  of  the  Republic.''         • 

The  views  stated  as  to  the  legislative  powers  of  the  in- 
surgent States,  and  the  character  given  to  the  Confed- 
erate government  as  the  representative  of  the  military 
insurrection,  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  niany  decisions,  notwithstiinding  some  hesitation  and 
some  doubtful  expressions  in  the  early  cases.  Tliese  de- 
cisions deny  all  validity  to  any  legislative  action  of  the 
States  favoring  the  insurrection,  or  against  the  rights  of 
loyal  citizens,  but  they  sustain  all  other  acts  of  ordinary 
legislation;  and  they  treat  the  government  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  as  a  wholly  illegal  and  traitorous  combination. 

In  Texa«  vs.  "White,  at  the  Becember  term,  18G8,  Chief 
Justice  Chase,  after  observing  that  the  Legislature  of 
Texas,  during  the  war,  constituted  one  of  the  depart- 
ments of  a  state  government  established  in  hostility  to 
the  Constitution,  and  could  not  therefore  1h»  regarded  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  a.s  a  lawful  legislature, 
said  that,  as  a  department  of  the  government  having  actual 
control  of  the  State,  he  was  of  opinion  that  its  acts,  wljen 
not  hostile  to  the  United  States,  should  be  regarded  as 
valid.     Speaking  for  the  court,  he  said  : 

*'  It  is  not  necessary  to  attempt  any  exact  definitions  within  which  the 
acts  of  such  a  state  government  must  be  treated  as  valid  or  invalid.  It 
may  be  said,  perhaps  with  sufficient  accuracy,  that  acts  necessary  to 
peace  and  good  order  among  citizens — such,  for  example,  as  acts  sanction- 
ing and  protecting  marriage  and  the  domestic  relations,  governing  the 
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course  of  des<;cnt8,  regulating  the  conveyance  and  transfer  of  property, 
real  and  i)erKonal,  and  providing;  romodies  for  injuries  to  i)er8on  and  es- 
tate, and  other  nimilar  aet.s,  which  would  Im»  valid  if  emanating  from  a 
lawful  government — must  Imj  regarded,  in  general.  a8  valid  when  proceed- 
ing from  an  actual  though  unlawful  government ;  and  that  acts  in  fur- 
therance or  supiwrt  of  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or  intended  to 
defciit  the.  just  rights  of  citizens,  and  other  acts  of  like  nature,  must,  in 
general,  be  regarded  as  invalid  and  void." — (7  Wall.,  733.) 

In  Horn  v.s.  Lockhart,  before  the  court  at  the  October 
term  of  1878,  tliese  views  are  reasserted  with  still  greater 
emphasis.  There  a  bill  had  been  tiled  by  the  legatees  in 
a  will  to  compel  an  executor  in  Alabama  to  account  for 
funds  received  by  him  belongiiig  to  the  estate  of  his  tes- 
tator, and  to  pay  to  them  their  distributive  shares.  lie 
liad,  under  a  law  of  that  State,  invested  the  funds  in  bonds 
of  the  Confederate  States,  and  the  investment  was  ap- 
proved by  the  decree  of  the  probate  court;  and  the  ques- 
tion was  wdiether  this  disposition  of  the  moneys  received, 
and  the  decree  of  the  court,  were  a  sufficient  answer  to  tlie 
suit  of  the  legatees  to  compel  an  accounting.  In  reply 
to  it,  Judge  Field,  speaking  for  the  court,  said  : 

"  The  bonds  of  the  Confederate  States  were  issued  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  raising  funds  to  prosecute  the  war  then  waged  by  them 
against  the  government  of  the  IJuited  StMes.  The  investment  was, 
therefore,  a  direct  contribution  to  the  resources  of  the  Confederate  gov- 
ernment; it  was  an  act  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  invalidity  of  any  transiiction  of  that  kind,  from 
whatever  source  originating,  ought  not  to  be  a  debatable  matter  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States.  No  legislation  of  Alabama,  no  act  of  its 
convention,  no  judgment  of  its  tribunals,  and  no  dccnn)  of  the  Confed- 
erate government  could  make  such  a  transaction  lawful. 

"  We  jKlmit  that  the  act«  of  the  several  States  in  their  individual  ca- 
pacities— executive,  judicial,  and  legishitive — during  the  war,  so  far  as 
they  did  not  impair  or  tend  to  impair  the  supremacy  of  the  national 
authority,  or  the  just  rights  of  citizens  under  the  Constitution,  are,  in 
general,  to  be  treated  as  valid  and  binding.  The  existence  of  a  state  of 
insurrection  and  war  did  not  loosen  the  bonds  of  society,  or  do  away  with 
civil  government  or  the  regular  administration  of  the  law\  Order  was  to 
Ih?  preserved,  police  regulations  maintained,  crime  prosecuted,  property 
protected,  contracts  enforced,  marriages  celebrated,  estates  settled,  and 
the  transfer  and  descent  of  property  regulated  precisely  as  in  time  of 
I)eace.    No  one,  that  we  are  aware  of,  seriously  questions  the  validity  of 
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judicial  or  legislative  acts  id  the  insurrectionary  States  touching  these 
and  kindred  subjects,  where  they  were  not  hostile  in  their  purpose  or 
mode  of  .enforcement  to  the  authority  of  the  national  government,  and 
did  not  impair  the  rights  of  citizens  under  the  Constitution." — (17  Wall., 
580.) 

In  United  States  vs.  Insurance  Companies,  at  the  Octo- 
ber term  of  1874,  these  views  were  reiterated  and  affirmed, 
the  comt  citing  with  approbation  the  i>assages  from  the 
opinions  in  Texas  vs.  White  and  Lockhart  vs.  Horn,  given 
above.  These  corporations,  created  by  the  Legislature  of 
Georgia  during  the  war,  were  held  to  be  lawful  institu- 
tions, capable  of  suing  in  the  federal  courts,  not  being  in 
their  purposes  or  operation  hostile  to  the  Union,  or  in  con- 
flict witli  the  Constitution,  but  creatures  of  ordinary  leg- 
islation, such  as  might  have  been  created  if  there  had  been 
no  war  or  attempted  secession.  In  giving  the  opinion  of 
the  court.  Judge  Strong,  after  making  the  above  and  other 
similar  citations,  said  : 

"  After  these  emphatic  utterances  controversy  upon  this  suhject  should 
cease.  Ail  the  enactments  of  the  cfe/oc/o  legislatures  in  the  insurrec- 
tionary States  during  the  war,  which  were  not  hostile  to  the  Union  or 
to  the  authority  of  the  general  government,  and  which  were  not  in  con- 
flict with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  States,  have 
the  same  validity  as  if  they  had  been  enactments  of  legitimate  legisla- 
tures. Any  other  doctrine  than  this  would  work  great  and  unnecessary 
hardship  upon  the  people  of  those  Stiites,  without  any  corresiwnding 
benefit  to  the  citizens  of  other  States,  and  without  any  advantage  to  the 
national  government.'' — (22  W'alL,  103.  See  also  Sprott  vs.  United  States, 
20  Wall.,  464.) 

•  The  character  in  which  the  government  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  was  to  be  regarded,  in  view  of  the  concession 
of  belligerent  rights  to  its  armed  forces,  was  the  subject  of 
frequent  consideration  by  the  Supreme  Court.  In  Thoring- 
ton  vs.  Smith,  at  the  December  term  of  18(J8,  the  Chief 
Justice,  in  deUvering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  spoke  of  the 
ditterent  kinds  of  defftcfo  governments,  and  compared  the 
government  of  the  Confederate  States  with  the  govern- 
ment imposed  upon  Castine,in  Maine,  by  the  British  forces 
in  1814,  and  that  imposed  upon  Tampico,  in  Mexico,  by  the 
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Americans  in  1846,  and  designated  it  as  a  government  of 
paramount  force,  to  which  obedience,  being  a  matter  of 
necessity,  became  a  duty  for  the  preservation  of  civil  order; 
but  said  tliat  by  the  government  of  tlie  United  States  it  liad 
been  regarded,  from  an  early  period  of  the  civil  war  to  its 
close,  as  simply  the  military  representative  of  the  insurrec- 
tion against  their  authority — (7  Wall.,  9.)  But  by  far  the 
most  thorough  and  exhaustive  consideration  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  government  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  its 
relation  to  the  government  of  tlie  Union,  is  contained  in  the 
opinion  in  Brutty  vs.  Williams,  decided  at  the  October  term 
of  1877.  In  that  case  the  question  arose  as  to  the  validity  of 
an  actof  the  Confederate  States,during  the  war,  confiscating 
a  debt  due  from  a  citizen  of  Virginia  to  a  citizen  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  former  having  died,  an  action  wa«  brought 
after  the  war  against  his  administrator  to  recover  the  debt. 
The  defendant  took  the  ground  that  the  enactment  of 
the  Confederate  States  was  that  of  an  independent  nation, 
and  must  be  so  treated.  His  contention  was  substantially 
this  :  that  the  Confederate  government,  from  April,  1861, 
until  it  was  overthrown  in  1865,  was  a  government  dcfactOy 
complete  in  all  its  parts,  exercising  jurisdiction  over  a  well- 
defined  territory,  which  included  that  portion  of  Virginia 
where  the  deceased  resided,  and  as  such  de  facto  govern" 
ment  it  had  engaged  in  war  with  the  United  States ;  and 
possessed  and  was  justified  in  exercising  within  its  territo- 
rial limits  all  the  rights  of  war  which  belonged  to  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  and  among  them,  that  of  confiscating  debts, 
due  bv  its  citizens  to  its  enemies. 

In  support  of  this  position  reference  was  made  to  numer- 
ous instances  of  dc  facto  governments  w^hicli  had  existed 
in  England  and  in  other  parts  of  Euroi)e  and  in  America, 
to  the  doctrines  of  jurists  and  writers  on  pubhc  law  re- 
specting the  powers  of  sucli  governments,  and  the  validity 
accorded  to  their  acts,  to  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  in  Thorington  vs.  Smith  and  in  the 
Prize  Cases,  to  the  concession  of  belligerent  rights  to  the 
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Confederate  government,  and  to  the  action  of  the  States 
during  the  revolutionary  war  and  the  period  immediately 
following  it. 

In  reply  to  this  position,  Judge  Field,  in  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  court  said  as  follows  : 

"  We  do  not  qaestion  the  doctrines  of  public  law  which  have  been  in- 
voked, nor  their  application  in  proper  caHcs,  but  it  will  l)e  found  upon 
examination  that  there  is  an  essential  difference  l>etw^een  the  government 
of  the  Confederate  States  and  those  de  facto  governments.  The  latter 
are  of  two  kinds.  One  of  them  is  such  as  exists  after  it  has  expelled  the 
regularly  constituted  authorities  from  the  seats  of  power  and  the  public 
offices,  and  estAblished  its  own  functionaries  in  their  placet*,  so  as  to  repre- 
sent in  fact  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation.  Such  was  the  government  of 
England  under  the  commonwealth  established  upon  the  execution  of  the 
King  and  the  overthrow  of  the  loyalists.  As  far  as  other  nations  are  con- 
cerned such  a  government  is  treated  as  in  most  respects  possessing  rightful 
authority;  its  contracts  and  treaties  are  usually  enforced  ;  its  acquisitions 
are  retained ;  its  legislation  is  in  general  recognized ;  and  the  rights  ac- 
quired under  it  are,  with  few  exceptions,  respected  after  the  restoration  of 
the  authorities  which  were  ex|)elled.  All  that  counsel  say  of  de  facto  gov- 
ernments is  justly  said  of  a  government  of  this  kind.  But  the  Confederate 
government  was  not  of  this  kind.  It  never  represented  the  nation ;  it  never 
expelled  the  public  authorities  from  the  country ;  it  never  entered  into  any 
treaties;  nor  was  it  ever  recognized  as  that  of  an  independent  power.  It 
collected  an  immense  military  force  and  temporarily  expelled  the  author- 
ities of  the  United  States  from  the  territory  over  which  it  exercised  an 
usurped  dominion ;  but  in  that  expulsion  the  United  States  never  ac- 
quiesced ;  on  the  contrary,  they  immediately  resort etl  to  similar  fcirce  to  re- 
gain possession  of  that  territory  and  re-establish  their  authority,  and  they 
continued  to  use  such  force  until  they  succeeded.  It  would  be  useless 
to  comment  upon  the  striking  contrast  l>etween  a  government  of  this 
nature,  which  with  all  its  military  strength  never  had  undisputed  possei?- 
sion  of  power  for  a  single  day,  and  a  government  like  that  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  England  under  Parliament  or  Cromwell. 

"The  other  kind  of  de  facto  governments,  to  which  the  doctrines  cited 
relate,  is  such  as  exists  where  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country 
have  separated  themselve^j  from  the  parent  state  and  established  an  inde- 
pendent government.  The  validity  of  its  acts,  both  against  the  parent 
state  and  its  citizens  or  subjects,  depends  entirely  upon  its  ultimate  suc- 
eesw.  If  it  fail  to  establish  itself  i>ermanently,  all  such  acts  perish  with 
it.  If  it  succeed  and  l)ecome  recognized,  its  acts  from  the  commencement 
of  its  existence  are  upheld  as  those  of  an  indepcndwit  nation.  Such  was 
the  case  of  the  state  governments  under  the  old  confederation  on  their  sep- 
aration from  the  British  Crown.  Having  made  good  their  declaration  of 
independence,  everything  they  did  from  that  date  wiis  as  valid  as  if  their 
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independence  had  been  at  once  acknowledged.  Confiscations,  therefore, 
of  enemy's  property  made  by  them  were  sustained  as  if  made  by  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  But  if  they  had  failed  in  securing  their  independence, 
and  the  authority  of  the  King  had  been  re-established  in  this  country,  no 
one  would  contend  that  their  acts  against  him,  or  his  loyal  subjects,  could 
have  been  upheld  as  resting  upon  any  legal  foundation. 

''  When  a  rebellion  becomes  organized  and  attains  such  proportions  as 
to  be  able  to  put  a  formidable  military  force  in  the  field,  it  is  usual  for  the 
established  government  to  concede  to  it  some  belligerent  rights.  This 
concession  is  made  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  to  prevent  the  cruelties 
which  would  inevitably  follow  mutual  reprisals  and  retaliations.  But 
belligerent  rights,  as  the  terms  import.,  are  rights  which  exist  only  during 
war ;  and  to  what  extent  they  shall  be  accorded  to  insurgents  depends 
upon  the  considerations  of  justice,  humanity,  and  policy  controlling  the 
government.  The  rule  stated  by  Vattel,  that  the  justice  of  the  cause  be- 
tween two  enemies  being  by  the  law  of  nations  reputed  to  be  equal,  what- 
8(;ever  is  jiermitted  to  the  one  in  virtue  of  war  is  also  permitted  to  the 
other,  applies  only  to  cases  of  regular  war  between  independent  nations. 
It  has  no  application  to  the  case  of  a  war  between  an  established  govern- 
ment and  insurgents  seeking  to  withdraw  themselves  from  its  jurisdiction, 
or  to  overthrow  its  authority.*  Tlie  concession  made  to  the  Ck)nfederate 
government  in  its  military  character  was  shown  in  the  treatment  of  cap- 
tives as  prisoners  of  war,  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  the  recognition  of 
flags  of  truce,  the  rele^ise  of  officers  on  parole,  and  other  arrangements 
having  a  tendency  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  the  contest.  The  concession 
placed  its  soldiers  and  military  officers  in  it«  service  on  the  footing  of  those 
engaged  in  lawful  war,  and  exempted  them  from  liability  for  acts  of  legit- 
imate warfare.  But  it  conferred  no  further  immunity  or  any  other  rights. 
It  in  no  respect  condoned  acts  against  the  government  not  committed  by 
armed  force  in  the  military  service  of  the  rebellious  organization.  It  sanc- 
tioned no  hostile  legislation ;  it  gave  validity  to  no  contracts  for  military 
stores;  and  it  impaired  in  no  respect  the  rights  of  loyal  citizens  as  they 
had  existed  at  the  commencement  of  the  hostilities.  Parties  residing  in 
the  insurrectionary  territory,  having  property  in  their  possession  as  trus- 
tees or  bailees  of  loyal  citizens,  may  in  some  instances  have  had  such 
property  taken  from  them  by  force,  and  in  that  event  they  may  perhaps 
be  released  from  liability.  Their  release  will  depend  upon  the  same 
principles  which  control  in  ordinary  cases  of  violence  by  an  unlawful 
combination  too  powerful  to  be  successfully  resijrted. 

*'  But  debts  not  being  tangible  things  subject  to  physical  seiznre  and 
removal,  the  debtors  cannot  claim  release  from  liability  to  their  creditors 
by  reason  of  the  coerced  payment  of  equivalent  sums  to  an  unlawful 
combination.  The  debts  can  only  be  satisfied  when  paid  to  the  creditors 
to  whom  they  are  due,  or  to  others  by  direction  of  lawful  authority.     Any 

*  Halleck's  Inter.  Law,  ch.  xiv.,  sec.  9. 
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sum  which  the  anlawful  combination  may  have  compelled  the  debtors  to 
pay  to  it«  agents  on  ac(*ount  of  debts  to  loyal  citizens  cannot  have  any  ef- 
fect upon  their  obligations  ;  they  remain  subsisting  and  unimpaired.  The 
concession  of  lK*lligerent  rights  to  the  rebellious  organization  yielded  noth- 
ing to  its  pretensions  of  legality.  If  it  had  succeeded  in  its  contest  it  would 
have  protected  the  debtor  from  further  claim  for  the  debt,  but  as  it  failed 
the  creditor  may  have  recourw*  to  the  courts  of  the  country  as  prior  to  the 
rebellion.  It  would  be  a  strange  thing,  if  the  nation,  after  succeeding  in 
sappressing  the  rebellion  and  re-establishing  its  authority  over  the  in.sur- 
rectionary  district,  should  by  any  of  its  tribunals  rei-ognize  as  valid  the  at- 
tempt of  the  rebellious  organization  to  contiscate  a  debt  due  to  a  loyal  cit- 
izen as  a  penalty  for  his  loyalty.  Such  a  thing  would  l)e  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  unsuccessful  rebellions,  and  would  rest  uiKin  no  just 
principle. 

"  The  immense  power  exercisetl  by  the  goveniment  of  the  Confederate 
States  for  nearly  four  years,  the  territory  over  which  it  extended,  the  vast 
resources  it  wielded,  and  the  millions  who  acknowle<lged  its  authority,  pre- 
sent an  imposing  spectacle,  well  litted  to  mislead  the  mind  in  considering 
the  legal  character  of  that  organization.  It  claime<l  to  reprt^sent  an  inde- 
Iiendent  nation  and  to  possess  sovereign  powers ;  and  as  such  to  displace 
the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the  United  States  from  nearly  half  of 
their  territory,  and  instead  of  their  laws  to  substitute  and  enforce  those  of 
its  own  enactment.  Its  pretensions  being  resisted,  they  were  submitted  to 
the  arbitrament  of  war.  In  that  contest  the  Confederacy  failed,  and  in  its 
failure  its  pretensions  were  dissipated,  its  armies  scattered,  and  tiie  whole 
fabric  of  its  government  broken  in  pieces.  The  very  property  it  had 
amassed  passed  to  the  nation.  The  United  States  during  the  whole  con- 
test never  for  one  moment  renounced  their  claim  to  supreme  jurisdiction 
over  the  whole  country,  and  to  the  allegiance  of  every  citizen  of  the  Ke- 
public.  They  never  ac-knowledged  in  any  form,  or  through  any  of  their 
departments,  the  lawfulness  of  the  relx'llious  organization,  or  the  validity 
of  any  of  its  acts,  except  so  far  as  such  atrknow  ledgment  may  have  arisen 
from  conceding  to  its  armed  forces  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  the  standing 
and  rights  of  those  engiiged  in  lawful  warfare.  They  never  recognized  its 
asserted  power  of  rightful  legislation." 

The  Judge  then  proceeded  to  sshow  tliat  tliere  was  noth- 
ins:  in  conflict  with  these  views  in  Thorinirton  vs.  Smith, 
or  in  the  Prize  Cases,  or  in  Wlieaton  or  Vattcl,  and  tlien 
added,  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  pursue  .the  8ul>Ject  fur- 
ther; that — 

"  Whatever  de  facto  character  may  be  ascrilM_Hl  to  the  Confederate  gov- 
ernment consiists  solely  in  the  fact,  that  it  maintain!  d  a  contest  with  the 
United  States  for  nearly  four  years,  and  dominated  for  that  period  over 
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a  large  extent  of  territory.    When  its  military  forces  were  overthrown 
it  utterly  perished,  and  with  it  all  its  enactments." 

He  coucluded  as  follows  ; 

"  AVhilst  thus  holding  that  there  was  no  validity  in  any  legislation  of  the 
Confederate  States  which  this  court  can  recognize,  it  is  proper  to  observe 
that  the  legislation  of  the  States  stands  on  very  different  grounds.  The 
same  general  form  of  government,  the  same  general  laws  for  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  and  the  protection  of  private  rights,  which  had  ex- 
isted in  the  States  prior  to  the  rebellion,  remained  during  its  continuance 
and  afterwards.  As  far  as  the  acts  of  the  States  did  not  impair  or  tend 
to  impair  the  supremacy  of  the  national  authority  or  the  just  rights  of 
citizens  under  the  Constitution,  they  are,  in  general,  to  be  treated  as 
valid  and  binding." — (Citing  from  Horn  vs.  Lockhart,  76  U.  S.) 


Protection  from  Military  Arrest  and  Imprisonment  dur- 
ing THE  War  of  Citizens  not  in  the  Military  Service, 
in  States  where  the  Civil  Courts  were  open  and  in 
THE  Undisturbed  Exercise  of  their  Jurisdiction. 

After  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  tlic  Milligan 
ease,  at  the  December  term  of  1865,  declaring  military 
commissions  in  the  loyal  States,  for  the  trial  of  citizens 
not  in  the  military  service  or  prisoners  of  war,  to  be  ille- 
gal, no  attempt  was  made  to  bring  the  decrees  of  such 
irregular  and  unauthorized  tribunals  before  the  court. 
Their  illegality  was  accepted  without  further  contest. 
But  during  the  war  there  were  in  some  instances  arbitrary 
and  oppressive  acts  committed  in  the  loyal  States  by  military 
officers,  particularly  those  filling  the  positions  of  provost- 
marshals,  for  which  redress  was  sought  by  civil  action.  An 
instance  of  this  kind  was  before  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Beckvvith  vs.  Bean,  at  the  October  term  of  1878.  That 
action  was  brought  against  the  provost-marrshal  and  assist- 
ant provost-marshal  of  a  military  district  embracing  the 
State  of  Vermont,  and  was  for  an  a^^sault  and  battery  upon 
the  plaintifi*,  and  his  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  for 
several  months— from  Xovember,  18(34,  to  AprH,  1865 — 
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without  process  of  law  and  under  circumstances  of  great 
cruelty  and  oppression.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  in 
the  case  that  on  the  11th  of  Xovember,  1864,  the  plain- 
tiff, whilst  returning  from  a  trip  to  Boston  to  his  home  in 
Canada,  where  he  temporarily  resided,  though  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  was  arrested  by  one  of  the  defendants, 
the  assistant  provost-mai'shal,  without  any  warrant  or  pro- 
cess of  law,  and  detained  until  the  following  day  ;  that  he 
was  then  forcibly  taken  by  order  of  the  other  defendant, 
the  provost-marshal,  and  placed  in  the  state  prison  at 
Windsor,  w^here  he  remained  until  the  26th  of  April,  1865,  a 
period  of  nearly  five  months,  when  he  was  admitted  to  bail 
and  released  from  imprisonment ;  that  during  this  period  he 
was  locked  up  at  night,  and  for  the  first  few  days  in  the  day- 
time also,  in  a  narrow  and  scantily  furnished  cell,  being  one 
in  which  convicts  were  confined  at  night ;  that  after  the 
first  few  days  he  was  allowed,  upon  his  complaint  of  the 
coldness  of  the  cell,  to  spend  the  day  in  the  shops  where 
the  convicts  worked,  but  he  was  required  to  go  out  and  to 
return  when  they  did,  and  at  no  time  to  be  out  of  sight  of  a 
keeper,  and  not  to  go  on  the  corridor  or  in  the  yard  for  ex- 
ercise ;  that  the  food  offered  to  him  was  the  fare  served  to 
the  convicts,  which  he  could  not  eat,  and  that  afterwards 
he  obtained  his  meals  from  the  keeper's  table  by  paying 
a  small  sum  each  week  ;  and  that  daring  this  period  no 
complaint  against  him  was  filed  with  any  magistrate  ;  and 
that  he  w^as  simply  held  upon  the  order  of  the  defendants. 
The  excuse  offered  by  them  for  this  imprisonment  and 
treatment  of  the  plaintiff'  was,  that  they  suspected  that  he 
had  aided  or  been  privy  to  the  desertion  from  the  army  of 
two  substitutes,  who  had  been  furnished  upon  a  contract 
with  a  substitute  broker,  and  for  whom  the  latter  had  paid 
$1,200,  of  which  sum  ^800  hnd  been  received  by  the 
plaintiff*  and  two  others.  Suspecting  the  plaintifi*,  the 
defendants  detenmined  to  hold  him  in  the  state  prison 
until  they  should  coerce  him  to  pay  not  merely  what 
he    had    received,   but   what    his    supposed    confederates 
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had  received  also.  After  lie  had  been  in  the  state  prison 
for  a  few  days,  the  provost-marshal  called  upon  him, 
and  verbally  informed  him  that  he  was  charged  with 
aiding  or  being  privy  to  the  desertion  of  the  substitutes, 
but  that  he  would  be  discharged  on  payment  of  the  $800, 
and  $25  additional  for  expenses.  The  plaintift'  protested 
that  he  was  innocent  of  the  charge  and  demanded  a  trial. 
He  was  told  in  reply  that  "  he  could  not  have  a  trial,  and 
could  not  get  one,"  but  that  his  case  would  be  reported  to 
the  officer's  superiors. 

During  his  imprisonment  he  made  constant  efforts  to 
obtain  a  trial,  or  release  on  bail  which  he  wjis  able  and 
willing  to  furnish.  But  no  trial  wtis  allowed  him,  and  not 
until  intercession  was  made  on  his  behalf  at  Washington 
by  a  member  of  Congress  was  he  permitted  to  give  bail 
and  be  discharged.  When  the  grand  jury  of  the  United 
States  court  subsequently  met  in  Vermont  they  found  no 
cause  for  prosecution  against  him,  although  the  provost- 
marshal  made  a  statement  of  the  case  to  them. 

At  the  time  of  his  arrest  and  during  his  imprisonment 
there  was  no  rebellion  in  the  State  of  Vermont  against 
the  laws  and  government  of  the  United  States,  nor  were 
there  any  military  operations  carried  on  within  its  limits. 
The  courts  of  justice,  both  federal  and  state,  were  open  and 
in  the  full  exercise  of  their  jurisdiction;  and  the  plaintiff 
was  not  in  the  military  service  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  such  service;  and  for  the  offence  of  which  he  was  sus- 
pected, or  for  any  other  offence,  could  have  been  brought 
before  them  on  any  day  of  the  year.  By  his  imprison- 
ment, and  the  report  that  he  was  in  the  state  prison,  his 
business  was  ruined,  his  personal  property  and  furniture 
were  seized  by  creditors  and  sacrificed  at  sheriff'^s  sale, 
and  his  wife  was  compelled  to  leave  his  home  and  return 
to  her  friends  in  Vermont. 

On  the  trial  of  the  action,  the  defendants  relied  for  their 
defence  upon  the  fourth  section  of  tlie  act  of  Congress  of 
March  3d,  1863, "  relating  to  habeas  corpus,  and  regulating 
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judicial  proceedings  in  certain  cases;"  and  upon  the  act  of 
March  2d,  1867,  to  declare  valid  and  conclusive  certain 
proclamations  of  the  President,  and  acts  done  in  pursuance 
thereof,  or  of  his  orders  in. the  suppression  of  the  late  re- 
bellion; contending  that  under  them  the  defendants  were 
to  be  presumed  to  have  acted  by  the  orders  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  that  they  were  thereby  justified  for  the  mattere 
complained  of.  And  if  they  were  not  thus  justified,  then 
they  sought  to  give  in  evidence  in  mitigation  of  damages 
the  testimony  of  certain  parties,  whicli  was  discovered 
after  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the  plaintiff,  tending 
to  establish  facts,  which,  if  known  at  that  time,  would  have 
justified,  to  some  extent,  their  suspicions  as  to  his  com- 
plicity in  the  escape  of  the  substitutes.  The  court  below, 
in  refusing  to  give  certain  instructions  asked,  held  that 
the  defendants  were  not  justified  under  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress and  the  proclamations  of  the  President  mentioned. 
It  also  held  that  evidence  of  the  possible  guilt  of  the 
plaintifl*,  discovered  after  the  commission  of  the  grievances 
complained  of,  was  inadmissible  in  mitigation  of  damages. 

The  plaintifl'  accordingly  obtained  a  verdict  and  judg- 
ment for  115,000  damages,  and  the  case  was  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  There  the  Attorney-CTeneral  appeared 
for  the  military  officers,  and  contended,  substantially,  as 
follows  : 

Ist.  That  the  defendants  w^cre  to  ])e  presumed  to  have 
acted,  in  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the  plaintiff,  by 
the  ordei-s  of  the  President;  and  that  bv  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress  they  were  justified  for  the  matters  complained  of. 

2d.  That  the  evidence  of  the  possible  guilt  of  the  plain- 
tift',  discovered  after  the  commission  of  the  grievances, 
was  admissible  in  mitigation  of  damages. 

The  first  proposition  was  not  passed  upon,  the  court  ob- 
serving that  the  instruction  requested  ignored  the  evidence 
introduced,  that  the  defendants  had,  under  circumstances 
of  oppression  and  wantonness,  and  by  improper  and 
fraudulent  representations,  procured  their  superior  officers 
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"  to  continue  the  iniprisonnient  longei'  than  necessary,  and 
prevented  them  from  having  a  speedy  trial "  for  the  oftence 
charged;  and  on  that  ground,  and  not  on  the  ground  that 
the  acts  of  Congress  justifying  tlie  conduct  of  the  defend- 
ants were  invalid,  or  that  tlie  orders  of  the  President,  if 
issued,  would  have  aftbrded  no  justification  to  them,  the 
court  overruled  the  objection  to  the  ruling  of  the  court 
below.  But  the  second  proposition  the  court  sustained, 
and,  for  the  refusal  of  the  court  below  to  admit  the  subse- 
quently discovered  evidence,  reversed  the  judgment  and 
ordered  a  new  trial. 

From  this  decision  Judges  Clifford  and  Field  dissented, 
Judge  Field  giving  an  elaborate  dissenting  opinion,  in 
which  the  invalidity  of  the  acts  of  Congress,  and  of  any 
orders  of  the  President,  if  issued,  to  justify  the  conduct 
of  the  defendants,  is  conclusively  shown.  The  subject  is 
so  important,  and  is  so  fully  considered,  that  no  apology  is 
necessary  for  extended  citations  from  the  opinion.  Both 
propositions  of  the  Attorney-General  were  discussed  at 
length. 

Upon  the  first  proposition  the  Judge,  after  citing  the 
acts  of  Congress,  said  as  follows  : 

"  These  stotutes,  as  is  apparent  on  their  face,  extend  only  to  acts  done 
in  eonipliance  with  express  orders  or  proclamations  of  the  President. 
They  do  not  cover  acts  done  by  persons  upon  their  own  will  and  discre- 
tion, who  may  have  l)een  at  the  time  in  the  service  of  the  government, 
simply  because  they  were  under  the  general  direction  of  the  President  as 
commander-in-chief.  They  were  not  intended  to  protect  against  judicial 
inquiry  and  redress  every  act  of  a  surbordinate  in  the  military  service  in 
suppressing  or  punishing  what  he  may  have  regarded  as  a  disloyal  practice, 
no  matter  how  flagrant  the  outrage  he  may  have  thus  committed  against 
life,  liberty,  or  property. 

"It  is  not  pretended  that  any  proof  was  produced  that  the  arrest  and 
impriscmment  of  the  plaintiflf  were  made  under  any  express  order  or 
proclamation  of  the  President;  but  it  is  contended  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  that  under  the  last  clause  of  the  act  of  1867  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  their  action  [the  defendants']  was  authorized  by  the  President,  and 
that  they  are  thus  relieved  from  accountability  for  it. 

"  The  court  below  held,  that  iissuming  the  construction  placed  by  the 
Attorney-General  upon  the  statute  to  be  correct,  and  that  from  the  com- 
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mission  of  the  act  the  presnmption  arose  that  it  was  authorized  by  the 
President — the  act  thus  presumptively  establishing;  its  own  validity — the 
presumption  in  this  case  was  repelled,  inasmuch  as  it  api)eared  in  evi- 
dence by  whose  direction  the  orders  were  issued  under  which  the  plain- 
tiff was  arrested  and  imprisoned.  It  api>eared  that  they  never  originated 
with  or  had  the  sanction  of  the  President. 

"  If,  however,  the  court  below  erred  in  this  respect,  there  is  another  and 
a  conclusive  answer  to  the  defence — one  which  renders  futile  and  abortive 
all  attempts  to  justify  the  action  of  the  defendants  under  any  presumed 
orders  of  the  President — and  that  is,  that  it  was  not  within  the  compe- 
tency of  the  President  or  of  Congress  to  authorize  or  approve  the  acts  here 
complained  of,  so  as  to  shield  the  perpetrators  from  responsibility. 

"Persons  engaged  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  are,  of 
course,  subject  to  what  is  termini  military  law ;  that  is,  to  those  rules  and 
regulations  which  Congress  has  provided  for  the  government  of  the  army 
and  the  punishment  of  offences  in  it.  Congress  ]M>8sesses  authority  un- 
der the  Constitution  to  pre^^cribe  the  tribunals,  as  well  as  the  nianner  in 
which  offenders  against  the  discipline  of  the  army  and  the  laws  for  the 
protection  of  its  men  and  officers  shall  be  summarly  tried  and  punished; 
and  to  the  jurisdiction  thus  created,  all  persons  in  the  militjiry  service 
are  amenable.  But  that  jurisdiction  does  not  extend  to  persons  not  in 
the  military  service,  who  are  citizens  of  States  where  the  civil  courts  are 
open. 

"  It  may  be  true,  also,  that  on  the  actual  theatre  of  military  operations, 
what  is  termed  martial  law,  but  which  would  be  better  called  martial 
rule,  for  it  Ls  little  else  than  the  will  of  the  commanding  general,  applies 
to  all  persons,  whether  in  the  military  service  or  civilians.  It  may  lie  true 
that  no  one,  whatever  his  station  oroccni)ation,can  there  interfere  with  or 
obstruct  any  of  the  measun«  deemed  e.ssential  for  the  succe&s  of  the  army, 
without  subjecting  himself  to  immediate  arrest  and  summary  punishment. 
The  ordinal  y  laws  of  t  he  land  arc  there  su  perseded  hy  the  laws  of  war.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  civil  magistrate  is  there  suspended,  and  military  au- 
thority and  force  are  substituted.  The  success  of  the  army  is  the  controll- 
ing consideration,  and  to  that  everything  else  is  required  to  Ix'ud.  To 
secure  that  success,  persons  may  be  arrested  and  contined,  and  property 
taken  and  used  or  destroyed  at  the  coniniand  of  the  general,  he  being  re- 
sponsible only  to  his  superiors  for  an  abuse  of  his  authority.  Ilia  orders, 
from  the  very  necessity  of  the  case,  there  constitute  legal  justification  for 
any  action  of  his  officers  and  men.  This  martial  rule — in  other  words, 
this  will  of  the  commanding  general,  except  in  the  country  of  the  enemy 
occupied  and  dominated  by  the  army — is  limited  to  the  field  of  military 
operations.  In  a  country  not  hostile,  at  a  distance  from  the  movements 
of  the  array,  where  they  cannot  be  immediately  and  directly  interfered 
with,  and  the  courts  are  open,  it  has  no  existence. 

"The  doctrine  sometimes  a<lvanced  by  men,  with  more  zeal  than  wis- 
dom, that  whenever  war  exists  in  one  part  of  the  country,  the  constitu- 
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tional  guaranties  of  personal  liberty,  and  of  the  rights  of  property,  are 
suspended  everywhere,  has  no  foundation  in  the  principles  of  the  com- 
mon law,  the  teachings  of  our  ancestors,  or  the  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  is  at  variance  with  every  just  notion  of  a  free  government. 
Our  system  of  civil  polity  is  not  such  a  rickety  and  ill-jointed  structure, 
that  when  one  part  is  disturbed  the  whole  is  thrown  into  confusion  and 
jostled  to  its  foundation!  The  fact  that  relxjllion  existed  in  one  portion 
of  the  country  could  not  have  the  effect  of  superseding  or  suspending 
the  laws  and  Constitution  in  a  loyal  portion  widely  separated  from  it. 
The  war  in  the  Southern  States  did  not  disturb  Vermont  from  her  con- 
stitutional propriety.  She  did  not  assent  to  the  theory  that  war  and  dis- 
turbance elsewhere  could  destroy  the  security  given  by  her  laws  and 
government.  The  same  juridical  institutions,  and  the  same  constitu- 
tional guaranties  for  the  protection  of  the  personal  liberty  of  the  citizen, 
with  all  the  means  for  their  enforcement,  remained  there  as  completely  as 
before  ;  and  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  were  as  capa- 
ble of  enforcement  in  all  their  vigor  in  that  State  during  the  war  as  at 
any  time  iKjfore  or  since.  The  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the  plaintiff, 
even  if  made  by  direct  order  of  the  President,  were,  therefor,  in  plain 
violation  of  the  fifth  constitutional  amendment,  which  declares  that  no 
person  shall  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  without  due  process  of  law.  No 
mere  order  or  proclamation  of  the  President  for  the  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment of  a  person  not  in  the  military  service,  in  a  State  removed  from  the 
scene  of  actual  hostilities,  where  the  courts  are  open  and  in  the  unob- 
structed exercise  of  their  jurisdiction,  can  constitute  due  process  of  law  ; 
nor  can  it  be  made  such  by  any  act  of  Congress.  Those  terms,  as  is 
known  to  every  one,  were  originally  used  to  express  what  was  meant  by 
the  terms  *  the  law  of  the  land  '  in  Magna  Charta,  and  had  become  syn- 
onymous  with  them.  They  were  intended,  as  said  by  this  court,  *  to  se- 
cure the  individual  from  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment, unrestrained  by  the  established  principles  of  private  right  and  dis- 
tributive justice.'*  They  were  designed  to  prevent  the  government  from , 
depriving  any  individual  of  his  rights  except  by  due  course  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings, according  to  those  rules  and  principles  established  in  onr  sys- 
tems of  jurisprudence  for  the  protection  and  enforcement  of  the  rights  of 

all  persons. 

"  To  me,  therefore,  it  is  a  marvel,  that  in  this  country,  under  a  Constita- 
tion  ordained  by  men  who  were  conversant  with  the  principles  of  Magna 
Charta,  and  claimed  them  as  their  birthright — a  Constitution  which  de- 
clares in  its  preamble  that  it  is  established  '  to  secure  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty to  ourselves  and  our  posterity  ' — it  could  ever  be  contended  that  an 
order  of  the  Executive,  issued  at  his  will,  for  the  arrest  and  imprisonment 
of  a  citizen,  where  the  courts  are  open  and  in  the  full  exercise  of  their 
jurisdiction,  is  due  process  of  law,  or  could  ever  be  made  such  by  an  act  of 
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Congrefls.  I  certainly  never  snpposed  that  such  a  proposition  could  be  se- 
riously asserted  before  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  Republic  by  its  chief 
legal  officer.  I  had  supposed  that  we  could  justly  claim  that  in  America, 
under  our  republican  government,  the  personal  liberty  of  the  citizen  was 
greater  and  better  guarded  than  thnt  of  the  subject  in  England.  It 's 
only  the  extraordinary  claim  made  by  the  counsel  of  the  government  in 
this  case  which  justifies  any  argument  in  supjwrt  of  principles  so  fundL- 
mental  and  heretofore  so  universally  recogniw^d.  It  may  l)e  necessary  at 
times  with  respect,  to  them,  as  it  is  necessiiry  at  times  with  respect  to  ad- 
mitted principles  of  morality,  to  re-state  them  in  order  to  rescue  them 
from  the  forgetfulness  caused  by  their  universal  admission. 

"  The  assertion  that  the  power  of  the  government  to  carry  on  the  war 
and  suppress  the  rebellion,  would  have  been  crippled  and  its  efficiency 
impaired,  if  it  could  not  have  authorized  the  arrest  of  persons  and  their 
detention  without  examination  or  trial,  on  suspicion  of  their  complicity 
with  the  enemy,  or  of  disloyal  practices,  rest**  uiM)n  no  foundation  whatever, 
so  far  as  Vermont  was  concerned.  There  was  no  invasion  or  insurrection 
there,  nor  any  disturbance  which  olwtructed  the  regular  administration  of 
jnstice.  A  claim  to  exemption  from  the  restraints  of  law  is  always  made 
in  support  of  arbitrary  power,  whenever  unforeseen  exigencies  arise  in  the 
affairs  of  government.  It  is  inconvenient ;  it  causes  delay ;  it  takes  time 
to  furnish  to  committing  magistrates  evidence  which,  in  a  country  where 
personal  liberty  is  valued  and  guarded  by  constitutional  guanmties, 
would  justify  the  detentioti  of  the  suspected  ;  and,  therefore,  in  such  ex- 
igencies, say  the  advocates  of  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  the  evi- 
dence should  not  be  required.  A  doctrine  more,  dangerous  than  this  to 
free  institutions  could  not  be  suggested  by  the  wit  of  man.  The  proceed- 
ings required  by  the  general  law  for  the  arrest  and  detention  of  a  party 
for  a  public  offence— the  charge  under  oath,  the  examinntion  of  witnesses 
in  the  presence  of  the  accused,  with  the  privilege  of  cross-examination, 
and  of- producing  testimony  in  his  f^ivor,  creating  the  objectionable  de- 
lays— constitute  the  shield  and  safeguard  of  the  honest  and  loyal  citizen. 
They  were  designed  not  merely  to  insure  punishment  to  the  guilty,  but 
to  insure  protection  to  the  innocent,  and  without  them  every  one  would 
hold  his  liberty  at  the  mercy  of  the  government.  '  All  the  ancient,  hon- 
est, juridical  principles  and  institutions  of  England,'  says  Burke — and  it 
is  our  glorj'  that  we  inherit  them — '  are  so  many  clogs  to  check  and  retard 
the  headlong  course  of  violence  and  oppression.  They  were  invented  for 
this  one  good  purpase,  that  what  was  not  just  should  not  be  convenient.'* 
WTioever,  therefore,  favors  their  subversion  or  suspension,  except  when  in 
the  presence  of  actual  invasion  or  insurrection  the  laws  are  silent,  is  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  an  enemy  to  the  Kepublie. 

"  If  neither  the  order  of  the  President  nor  the  act  of  Congress  could 
suspend,  in  a  State  where  war  was  not  actually  waged,  anj-  of  the  guar- 

*  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol. 
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anties  of  the  Constitation  intended  for  the  protection  of  the  plaintifT 
from  unlawful  arrest  and  imprisonment,  neither  could  they'shield  the  de- 
ff^dants  from  responsibility  in  disregarding  them.  Protection  against 
the  deprivation  of  liberty  and  property  would  be  defeated  if  remedies  for 
r€}dres8,  where  such  deprivation  was  made,  could  be  denied." 

In  answer  to  the  second  proposition  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  that  evidence  of  the  possible  guilt  of  the  plain- 
tift*  discovered  after  the  commission  of  the  grievances  com- 
plained of,  was  admissible  in  mitigation  of  damages,  the 
Judge  said  as  follows  : 

"  As  facts  not  known  at  that  time  [when  the  grievances  were  com- 
mitted] could  not  have  influenced  the  conduct  of  the  defendants,  it  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  how  proof  of  those  facts  could  be  received  to 
show  the  motives — of  malice  or  good  faith — with  which  they  then  acted. 

"  Independently  of  this  consideration,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  evidence 
of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  plaintiff  was  entirely  immaterial.  Assum- 
ing that  he  was  guilty  of  the  complicity  alleged — that  he  had  admitted 
his  guilt  to  the  defendants — that  circumstance  would  not  have  justified 
their  conduct  in  the  slightest  degree.  They  would  have  been  equally 
bound  upon  that  assumption,  as  they  were  in  fact  bound — no  more  and 
no  less — to  take  the  plaintiff  before  the  proper  magistrate  to  be  proceeded 
against  according  to  law.  To  keep  him  for  nearly  six  months  in  the 
state  prison  among  convicts,  without  taking  him  before  the  proper  officer 
to  be  held  to  bail  or  brought  to  trial,  was  a  gross  outrage  upon  his  rights, 
whether  he  were  guilty  or  innocent.  There  were  magistrates  in  every 
county  of  the  State  competent  to  act  upon  the  charge,  and  the  district  at- 
torney was  ready  to  take  control  of  all  cases  against  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  prosecute  them.  The  defendants  not  only  omitted 
this  plain,  imperative  duty,  but  detained  the  plaintiff  in  prison,  not  with 
a  view  to  punish  him  for  the  offence  of  which  they  suspected  him  to  be 
guilty,  but  to  coerce  from  him  payment  of  money  alleged  to  be  due  by  him 
and  others  to  a  substitute  broker.  Where  is  the  law  or  reason  for  allow- 
ing one,  who  by  force  holds  another  in  confinement  in  order  to  extort  the 
payment  of  money,  to  show  in  extenuation  of  his  conduct  that  the  man 
had  been  guilty  of  some  offence  against  the  law  ?  The  answer  in  all  such 
cases  should  be,  that  the  law  attaches  the  proper  penalties  to  its  viola- 
tion, and  appoints  the  ministers  by  whom  those  penalties  are  to  be  en- 
forced ;  and  whenever  they  can  act,  whoever  usur])8  their  authority  and 
attempts  to  punish  supposed  offenders,  in  any  other  mode  than  that  pro- 
vided by  law,  is  himself  a  criminal.  For,  as  it  was  said  by  a  distin- 
guished statesman  and  jurist  of  England,  when  the  laws  can  act,  *  every 
other  mode  of  punishing  supposed  crimes  is  itself  an  enormous  crime.' 

''  The  doctrine  announced  by  the  decision  of  the  court  in  this  case  is 
nothing  less  than  this:  that  a  gross  outrage  upon  the  rights  of  a  person 
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may  be  extenaated  or  excused  by  proof  that  the  outraged  party  had  him- 
self been  guilty  of  some  crime,  or,  at  least,  that  the  perpetrators  of  the 
outrage  h2id  reason  to  suspect  that  he  had.  This  doctrine  is  pregnant 
with  evil.  I  know  not  why,  under  it,  the  violence  of  mobs,  excited 
against  guilty  or  suspected  parties,  may  not  find  extenuation.  Let  such 
a  doctrine  be  once  admitted,  and  a  greater  blow  will  be  dealt  to  personal 

security  than  any  given  to  it  for  a  century. 

"It  will  appear  from  an  examination  of  the  adjudged  cases,  as  it  must 
on  principle,  that  when  illegal  measures  have  been  taken  to  nniresii  pri- 
vate wrongs,  or  to  punish  for  offences  against  the  public,  it  is  inadmissi- 
ble to  prove,  in  mitigation  of  actual  or  exemplary  damages,  that  the 
party  injured  was  guilty  of  the  offence  or  misconduct  constituting  the 
provocation  to  the  illegal  measures,  except  where  the  provocation  is  of  a 
personal  character  calculated  to  excite  passion,  and  so  recent  as  to  create 
the  presumption  that  the  acts  complained  of  were  committed  under  the 

influence  of  the  passion  thus  excited. -They  are  founded  upon  the 

plain  principle,  that  no  one  can  be  allowed  to  undertiike  the  punishment 
of  wrongdoers  according  to  his  own  notions;  that  the  administnition  of 
punitive  justice  for  all  offences  is  contided  by  the  law  to  certain  public 
officers,  and  whoever  assumes  their  functions  without  bein^j  authorissed, 
usurps  the  prerogative  of  sovereign  power  and  becomes  himself  amena- 
ble to  punishment.  He  shall  not  be  permitted  to  set  up  the  real  or  sup- 
posed offences  of  others  to  justify  his  own  wrong.*' 


Protectiox  to  Officers  and  Soldiers  of  the  Army  of 
THE  United  States  in  the  Enemy's  Country  durino 
THE  War. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  late  war  the  annies  of  the 
United  Spates  were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  sent  into  the 
States  in  insurrection.  The  destruction  which  necepsarilv 
attended  their  inarch,  together  with  acts  of  violence  of 
individual  soldiers,  whieli  no  discipline  could  wholly  pre- 
vent, produced  the  natural  result — great  hitteniess  and 
hostility  on  the  paii:  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  invaded 
countrv.  With  the  close  of  the  war  this  feelin<ic  did  not 
entirely  cease,  and  where  a  crime  had  been  committed  the 
whole  community  would  naturally  desire  to  have  its  per- 
petrator punished.  Where  a  personal  wrong  had  been 
Buttered,  or  a  wanton  injury  to  private  property  com- 
mitted, the  sufferer  would   naturally  consider  the  possi- 
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bility  of  redress  in  the  courts.  Hence  criminal  prosecu- 
tions were  in  many  instances  begun  against  parties  who 
had  been  in  the  federal  armies  for  alleged  oft'enees  during 
the  war,  and  numerous  private  suits  were  brought  for  in- 
juries to  persons  and  property.  Some  of  these  found  their 
way  to  the  Supreme  Court,  where  decisions  w^ere  rendered 
extending  protection  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
army  against  prosecution  in  the  tribunals  of  the  enemy's 
country  for  offences  or  injuries  committed  there  by  them 
during  tlie  war. 

The  first  of  these  cases  was  that  of  Coleman  from  Ten- 
nessee, whicli  was  before  the  court  at  the  October  term  of 
1878.  Colcmiin  was  indicted  in  October,  1874,  in  one  of 
the  district  courts  of  Tennessee  for  the  murder  of  a  young 
woman  in  March,  1865.  To  the  indictuient  he  pleaded 
not  guilty,  and  a  former  conviction  for  the  same  ofience 
by  a  general  court-martial  regularly  convened  for  his  trial 
at  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  on  the  27th  of  March,  1865,  the 
United  States  at  that  time,  and  when  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted, occupying  with  their  armies  Eiust  Tennessee  as  a 
military  district,  and  the  defendant  being  a  regular  soldier 
in  their  military  service,  subject  to  the  articles  of  war, 
military  orders,  and  such  military  laws  as  were  there  in 
force  by  their  authority,  alleging  that  he  was  arraigned 
by  that  tribunal  upon  a  charge  of  murder,  in  having  killed 
the  same  person  mentioned  in  the  indictment,  and  was 
afterwards,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1865,  tried  and  convicted 
of  the  offence  and  sentenced  to  death  by  hanging,  and 
that  said  sentence  was  still  standing  as  the  judgment  of 
the  court-martial,  approved  as  required  by  law  in  such 
cases,  without  any  other  or  further  action  thereon.  He, 
therefore,  prayed  that  tlie  indictment  miglit  be  quashed. 

The  local  court  held  this  plea  bad  on  the  ground,  among 
others,  that  the  defendant's  conviction  of  the  offence 
charged  by  a  court-martial,  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1865,  was  not  a  bar  to  the  in- 
dictment for  the  same  offence;  because  by  the  murder 
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alleged  he  waa  also  guilty  of  an  oflence  against  the  laws 
of  Tennessee.  lie  was  thereupon  pnt  upon  his  trial  in 
that  court,  convicted  of  murder,  and  sentenced  to  death. 
On  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  the  judgment 
was  affirmed,  and  the  case  was  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  It  was  there  argued  as  though 
its  determination  depended  upon  the  construction  given 
to  the  30th  section  of  the  ac*t  of  Congress  of  March  3d 
1863,  to  enroll  and  call  out  the  national  forces,  the  defend- 
ant's counsel  contending  that  tlie  section  vested  in  general 
courts-martial  and  military  cn)mmi8si()ns  the  right  to  pun- 
ish for  the  offences  designated  therein,  when  committed 
in  time  of  war,  by  persons  in  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States  and  subject  to  the  articles  of  war,  to  tlie 
exclusion  of  jurisdiction  over  them  by  the  state  courts. 
That  section  enacted:  "That  in  time  of  war,  insurrection, 
or  rebellion,  murder,  jissault  and  battery  with  an  intent  to 
kill,  manslaughter,  mayhem,  wounding  by  shooting  or 
stabbing  with  an  intent  to  commit  murder,  robbery,  arson, 
burglary,  rape,  assault  and  battery  with  an  intent  to  com- 
mit rape,  and  larceny,  shall  be  punishable  by  the  sentence 
of  a  general  court-martial  or  military  commission,  when 
committed  by  persons  who  are  in  the  military  service  of 
the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  articles  of  war;  and 
the  punishment  for  such  offences  shall  never  be  less  than 
those  inflicted  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  territory,  or  district 
in  which  thev  mav  have  l)een  comniitted.''*  But  in  de- 
livering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  Judge  Field  replied  as 
follows  : 

"  The  section  is  part  of  an  act  containing  numerous  provisions  for  the 
enroUnient  of  the  national  forces,  designating  who  shaU  constitute  such 
forces;  who  shaU  be  exempt  from  military  service;  when  they  shall  be 
drafted  for  service ;  when  sul)8titutes  may  be  allowed ;  how  deserters  and 
8pi(«  and  persons  resisting  the  draft  shall  Ik*  puni.shed  ;  and  many  other 
particulars,  having  for  their  object  to  secure  a  large  fori-e  to  carry  on  the 
then  existing  war,  and  to  give  efficiency  to  it  when  called  into  service. 
It  was  enacted  not  merely  to  insure  order  and  discipline  among  the  men 

'  ♦  12  U.  S.  Stats.,  p.  736, 
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composing  those  forces,  but  to  protect  citizens  not  in  the  military  service 
from  the  violence  of  soldiers.  It  is  a  matter  well  known  that  the  march 
even  of  an  army  not  hostile  is  often  accompanied  with  acts  of  violence  and 
pillage  by  straggling  parties  of  soldiers,  which  the  most  rigid  discipline 
is  hardly  able  to  prevent.  The  offences  mentioned  are  those  of  most 
common  occurrence,  and  the  swift,  and  summary  justice  of  a  military 
court  was  deemed  necessary  to  restrain  their  commission. 

"But  the  section  does  not  make  the  jurisdiction  of  the  military  tribu- 
nals exclusive  of  that  of  the  state  courts.  It  does  not  declare  that  soldiers 
committing  the  offences  named  shall  not  be  amenable  to  punishment  by 
the  state  courts.  It  simply  declares  that  the  offences  shall  be  *  punishable/ 
not  that  they  shall  be  punished  by  the  military  courts;  and  this  is  merely 
saying  that  they  may  be  thus  punished. 

**  Previous  to  its  enactment  the  offences  designated  were  punishable 
by  the  state  courts,  and  persons  in  the  military  service  who  committed 
them  were  delivered  over  to  those  courts  for  trial ;  and  it  contains  no 
words  indicating  an  intention  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  take  from  them 
the  jurisdiction  in  this  respect  which  they  had  always  exercised.  With 
the  known  hostility  of  the  Americ^in  people  to  any  interference  by  the 
military  with  the  regular  administration  of  justice  in  the  civil  courtSfUO 
such  intention  should  be  ascribed  to  Congress  in  the  absence  of  clear  and 
direct  language  to  that  effect. 

"  We  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  it  was  not  within  the  competency 
of  Congress  to  confer  exclusive  jurisdiction  upon  military  courts  over 
offences  committed  by  persons  in  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States.  As  Congress  is  expressly  authorized  by  the  Constitution  *  to  raise 
and  support  armies,'  and  *  to  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regu- 
lation of  the  land  and  naval  forces,'  its  control  over  the  whole  subject  of 
the  formation,  organization,  and  government  of  the  national  armies^  in- 
cluding therein  the  pnnishment  of  offences  committed  by  persons  in  the 
military  service,  would  seem  to  be  plenary.  All  we  now  affirm  is  that 
by  the  law  to  which  we  are  referred,  the  30th  section  of  the  enrollment 
act,  no  such  exclusive  jurisdiction  is  vested  in  the  military  tribunals 
mentioned.  No  public  policy  would  have  been  subserved  by  investing 
them  with  such  jurisdiction,  and  many  reasons  may  be  suggested  against 
it.  Persons  in  the  military  service  could  not  have  been  tiiken  from  the 
army  by  process  of  the  state  courts  without  the  consent  of  the  military 
authorities;  and,  therefore,  no  impairment  of  its  efficiency  could  arise 
from  the  retention  of  jurisdiction  by  the  state  courts  to  try  the  offences. 
The  answer  of  the  military  authorities  to  any  such  process  would  have 
been  :  '  We  are  em^wwered  to  try  and  punish  the  persons  who  have  com- 
mitted the  offences  alleged,  and  we  will  see  that  justice  is  done  in  the 
premises.'  Interference  with  the  army  would  thus  have  been  impossible; 
and  offences  committed  by  soldiers,  discovered  after  the  army  had  marched 
to  a  distance,  when  the  production  of  evidence  before  a  court-martial 
would  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  or  discovered  after  the  war 
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was  over  and  the  army  disbanded^  would  not  go  nnpnnished.  Snrelj 
Congress  could  not  have  intended  that  in  such  cases  the  guilty  should 
go  free. 

**  In  denying  to  the  military  tribunals  exclusive  jurisdiction,  under  the 
section  in  question,  over  tlie  offences  mentioned,  when  committed  by  per- 
sons in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  and  subject  to  the  ar- 
ticles of  war,  we  have  reference  to  them  when  they  were  held  in  States  oc- 
cupying, as  members  of  the  Union,  their  normal  and  constitutional  rela- 
tions to  the  federal  government,  in  which  the  supremacy  of  that  govern- 
ment was  recognized  and  the  civil  courts  were  open  and  in  the  undis- 
turbed exercise  of  their  jurisdiction.  When  the  armies  of  the  United  States 
were  in  the  territory  of  the  insurgent  States,  banded  together  in  hostility 
to  the  national  government  and  making  war  against  it ;  in  other  words, 
when  the  armies  of  the  United  States  were  in  the  enemy^s  country  the 
military  tribunals  mentioned  had,  under  the  laws  of  war,  and  the  author- 
ity conferred  by  the  section  named,  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  try  and  pun- 
ish offences  of  every  grade  committed  by  persons  in  the  military  service. 
Officers  and  soldiers  of  the  armies  of  the  Union  were  not  subject  during 
the  war  to  the  laws  of  the  enemy  or  amenable  to  his  tribunals  for  offences 
committed  by  them.  They  were  answerable  only  to  their  own  gov- 
ernment, and  only  by  its  laws,  as  enforced  by  its  armies,  could  they  be 
punished. 

*'  It  is  well  settled  that  a  foreign  army  permitted  to  march  through  a 
friendly  country,  or  to  be  statiqned  in  it,  by  authority  of  its  government 
or  sovereign,  is  exempt  from  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  place. 
The  sovereign  is  understood,  said  this  court  in  the  celebrated  case  of  The 
Exchange,  to  cede  a  jiortion  of  his  territorial  jurisdiction  when  he  allows 
the  troops  of  a  foreign  prince  to  pass  through  his  dominions : — *  In  such 
case,  without  any  express  declaration  waiving  jurisdiction  over  the  army 
to  which  this  right  of  passage  has  been  granted,  the  sovereign  who  should 
attempt  to  exercise  it  would  certainly  be  considered  as  violating  his  faith. 
By  exercising  it,  the  purpose  for  which  the  free  passage  was  granted 
would  be  defeated,  and  a  portion  of  the  military  force  of  a  foreign  inde- 
pendent nation  would  be  diverted  from  those  national  objects  and  duties 
to  which  it  was  applicable,  and  would  Ik;  withdrawn  from  the  control  of 
the  sovereign  whose  power  and  whose  Siifety  might  greatly  depend  on  re- 
taining the  exclusive  command  and  disposition  of  this  force.  The  grant 
of  a  free  passage,  therefore,  implies  a  waiver  of  all  jurisdiction  over  the 
troops  during  their  pass;ige,  and  permits  the  foreign  general  to  use  that 
discipline  and  to  intiict  those  punishments  which  the  government  of  his 
army  may  require.' 

*'If  an  army  marching  through  a  friendly  country  would  thus  be 
exempt  from  its  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  a  fortiori  would  an  army 
invading  an  enemy's  country  be  exempt.  The  fact  that  war  is  waged  be- 
tween two  countries  negatives  the  possibility  of  jurisdiction  being  exer- 
cised by  the  tribunals  of  the  one  country  over  persons  engaged  in  the 
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military  service  of  the  other  for  offences  committed  while  in  such  ser- 
vice. Aside  from  this  want  of  jurisdiction  there  would  be  something  in- 
congruous and  absurd  in  permitting  an  officer  or  soldier  of  an  invading 
army  to  be  tried  by  his  enemy,  whose  country  he  had  invaded. 

"  The  fact  that  when  the  offence  was  committed,  for  which  the  defend- 
ant was  indicted,  the  State  of  Tennessee  was  in  the  military  occupation 
of  the  United  States,  with  a  military  governor  at  its  head,  appointed  by 
the  President,  cannot  alter  this  conclusion.  Tennessee  was  one  of  the  in- 
surgent States  forming  the  organization  known  as  the  Confederate  States, 
against  which  the  war  was  waged.  Her  territory  was  enemy's  country, 
and  its  character  in  this  respect  was  not  changed  until  long  afterwards. 

"  The  doctrine  of  international  law  on  the  effect  of  military  occupa- 
tion of  enemy's  territory  upon  it«  former  laws  is  well  established. 
Though  the  late  war  was  not  between  independent  nations,  but  between 
different  portions  of  the  same  nation,  yet  having  taken  the  proportions 
of  a  territorial  war,  the  insurgents  having  become  formidable  enough  to 
be  recognized  as  belligerents,  the  same  doctrine  must  be  held  to  apply. 
The  right  to  govern  the  territory  of  the  enemy  during  its  military  occu- 
pation is  one  of  the  incidents  of  war,  being  a  consequence  of  its  acquisi- 
tion ;  and  the  character  and  form  of  the  government  to  be  established  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  laws  of  the  conquering  State  or  the  order  of  its 
military  commander.  By  such  occupation  the  ])olitical  relations  between 
the  people  of  the  hostile  country  and  their  former  government  or  sover- 
eign are  for  the  time  severed  ;  but  the  municipal  laws,  that  is,  the  laws 
which  regulate  private  rights,  enforce  contracts,  punish  crime,  and  regu- 
late the  transfer  of  property,  remain  in  full  force,  so  far  as  they  affect 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  among  themselves,  unless  suspended  or 
superseded  by  the  conqueror.  And  the  tribunals  by  which  the  laws  are 
enforced  continue  as  before  unless  thus  changed.  In  other  words,  the 
municipal  laws  of  the  State  and  their  administration  remain  in  full  force 
so  far  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  concerned  unless  changed  by 
the  occupying  belligerent.  * 

"  This  doctrine  does  not  affect  in  any  respect  the  exclusive  character  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  military  tribunals  over  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  army  of  the  United  States  in  Tennessee  during  the  war;  for,  as  al- 
ready said,  they  were  not  subject  to  the  laws,  nor  amenable  to  the  tribu- 
nals of  the  hostile  country.  The  laws  of  the  State  for  the  punishment 
of  crime  were  continued  in  force  only  for  the  protection  and  benefit  of 
its  own  people.  As  respects  them,  the  same  acts  which  constituted 
offences  before  the  military  occupation  constituted  offences  afterwards; 
and  the  same  tribunals,  unless  superseded  by  order  of  the  military  com- 
manders, continued  to  exercise  their  ordinary  jurisdiction. 

"  If  these  views  be  correct,  the  plea  of  the  defendant  of  a  former  con- 
viction for  the  same  offence  by  a  court-martial  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  was  not  a  proper  plea  in  the  case.    Such  a  plea  admits  the 
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*  Halleck's  Int.  Law,  chap,  xxxiii. 
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JQrisdiction  of  the  criminal  court  to  try  the  offence  if  it  were  not  for  the 
former  conviction.  Its  inapplicability,  however,  will  not  prevent  our 
fciving  effect  to  the  objection  which  the  defendant  in  this  irre^^ular  way 
attempted  to  raise,  that  the  state  court  ha<l  no  jurisdiction  to  try  and  pun- 
ish him  for  the  offence  alleged.  The  judgment  and  conviction  in  the 
criminal  court  should  have  been  set  aside  and  the  indictment  quashed 
for  want  of  jurisdiction.  Their  effe<"t  was  to  defeat  an  act  done  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  by  a  tribunal  of  officers  appointed  under 
the  law  enacted  for  the  government  and  reguhition  of  the  army  in  time 
of  war,  and  whilst  that  army  was  in  a  hostile  and  conquered  State.  The 
judgment  of  that  tribunal  at  the  time  it  was  rendered,  as  well  an  the  per- 
son of  the  defendant,  were  beyond  the  control  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
The  authority  of  the  Unite<l  States  was  then  sovereign  and  their  juris- 
diction exclusive.  Nothing  which  has  sin(*e  occurred  has  diminished  that 
authority  or  impaired  the  efficacy  of  that  judgment. 

**  In  thus  holding,  we  do  not  call  in  question  the  correctness  of  the 
general  doctrine  asserted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  that  the 
same  act  may,  in  some  instances,  be  an  offence  against  two  governments, 
and  that  the  transgressor  may  be  held  liable  to  punishment  by  both  when 
the  punishment  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  can  be  twice  inflicted,  or  by 
either  of  the  two  governments  if  the  punishment,  from  its  nature,  can 
be  only  once  suffered.  It  may  well  be  that  the  satisfaction  which  the 
transgressor  makes  for  the  violated  law  of  the  United  States  is  no  atone- 
ment for  the  violated  law  of  Tennessee.  But  here  there  is  no  case  pre- 
sented for  the  application  of  the  doctrine.  The  laws  of  Tennessee  with 
regard  to  offences  and  their  punishment,  which  were  allowed  to  remain 
in  force  during  its  military  occupation,  did  not  apply  to  the  defendant, 
as  he  was  at  the  time  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  and  sub- 
ject to  the  articles  of  war.  He  was  responsible  for  his  conduct  to  the 
laws  of  his  own  government  only  as  enforced  by  the  commander  of  its 
army  in  that  State,  without  whose  consent  he  could  not  even  go  beyond 
its  lines.  Had  he  been  caught  by  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  after  com- 
mitting the  offence,  he  might  have  been  subjected  to  a  summary  trial  and 
punishment  by  order  of  their  commander,  and  there  would  have  been  no 
just  ground  of  complaint,  for  the  marauder  and  assassin  are  not  protected 
by  any  usages  of  civilized  warfare.  But  the  courts  of  the  State,  whose 
regular  government  was  superseded,  and  whose  laws  were  tolenited  from 
motives  of  convenience,  were  without  juristliction  to  deal  with  him." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  riiited  States  accordingly 
reversed  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennes- 
see; hut  it  did  not  allow  the  criminal  to  escape.  It  added 
to  its  reversal  the  following  direction  : 

"But  as  the  defendant  was  guilty  of  murder,  as  clearly  appears  not 
only  by  the  evidence  in  the  record  in  this  case,  but  in  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  court-martial,  a  murder  committed,  too,  under  circum- 
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stances  of  great  atrocity,  and  as  he  was  convicted  of  the  crime  by  that 
court  and  sentenced  to  death,  and  it  appears  by  his  plea  that  said  judg- 
ment was  duly  approved  and  still  remains  without  any  action  having 
been  taken  upon  it,  he  may  be  delivered  up  to  the  military  authorities 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  dealt  with  as  required  by  law." 

The  prisoner  was  soon  afterwards  turned  over  to  the 
military  authorities  of  the  United  States,  when  his  punish- 
ment was  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life  at  hard  labor, 
and  he  is  now  thus  imprisoned. 


In  the  case  of  Dow  vs.  Johnson,  at  the  October  term  of 
1879,  the  question  came  before  the  court  whether  an  officer 
of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  whilst  in  service  during 
the  late  war  in  the  enemy's  country,  was  liable  to  a  civil 
action  in  the  courts  of  that  country  for  injuries  resulting 
from  acts  of  war  ordered  by  him  in  his  military  character; 
and  it  was  held  that  he  was  not  thus  liable,  and  tliat  lie 
could  not  be  called  upon  to  justify  or  explain  his  military 
conduct  in  a  civil  tribunal  upon  any  allegation  of  the  in- 
jured party  that  the  acts  complained  of  were  not  justified 
by  the  necessities  of  war.  lie  was  responsible  only  to  his 
own  government,  and  only  by  its  laws,  administered  by  its 
authority,  could  he  be  called  to  account. 

The  case  was  one  which  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest, 
and  the  question  presented  was  elaborately  discussed.  The 
defendant,  Xeal  Dow,  was  a  brigadier-general  in.  the  army 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  1802  and  1863  was  stiitioned 
in  Louisiana  in  command  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip, 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  below  New  Orleans.  These 
forts  surrendered  to  the  forces  of  the  United  States  in 
April,  1862.  The  fleet  under  Admiral  Farragut  had  passed 
them  and  reached  Xew  Orleans  on  the  25th  of  the  month, 
and  soon  afterwards  the  city  was  occupied  by  the  forces  of 
the  United  States  under  General  Butler.  On  taking  pos- 
session of  the  city,  the  General  issued  a  proclamation, 
bearing  date  on  the  1st  of  May,  1862,  in  which,  among 
other  things,  he  declared  that  until  the  restoration  of  the 
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authority  of  the  United  States  the  city  would  be  governed 
by  martial  law;  that  all  disorders,  disturbances  ot  the  peace, 
and  crimes  of  an  aggravated  nature,  inteHering  with  the 
forces  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  would  *'  be  referred  to 
a  military  court  for  trial  and  punishment  ;'' •that  other 
misdemeanors  would  be  subject  to  the  municipal  authority 
if  it  desired  to  act ;  and  that  civil  causes  between  parties 
would  "  be  referred  to  the  ordinarv  tribunals."  Under 
this  proclamation,  the  Sixth  District  Court  of  the  City  and 
Parish  of  New  Orleans  was  allowed  to  continue  in  exist- 
ence, the  judge  having  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States. 

In  January,  1863,  General  Dow  was  sued  in  that  court 
by  one  Johnson,  who  set  forth  in  his  petition  that  he  was 
a  citizen  of  Xew  York,  and  for  several  years  had  been  the 
owner  of  a  plantation  and  slaves  in  Louisiana,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  about  forty -throe  miles  from  Xew  Orleans; 
that  on  the  sixth  of  September,  1862,  during  his  tempo- 
rary absence,  the  steamer  Avery,  in  charge  of  Captain 
Snell,  of  Company  B,  of  the  Thirteenth  Maine  Regiment, 
with  a  force  under  his  command,  had  stopped  at  the  plan- 
tation, and  taken  from  it  twenty -five  hogslieads  of  sugar; 
and  that  said  force  had  plundered  the  dwelling-house  of 
the  plantation  and  carried  oft*  a  silver  pitcher,  half  a  dozen 
silver  knives,  and  other  table  ware,  tlie  private  property 
of  the  plaintiff,  the  whole  property  taken  amounting  in 
value  to  §1,611.29;  that  these  acts  of  Captain  Snell  and 
of  the  officers  and  soldiers  under  liis  command,  which  the 
petition  characterized  as  ''  illegal,  wanton,  oppressive,  and 
unjustifiable,"  were  perpetrated  under  a  verbal  and  secret 
order  of  Brigadier-General  Neal  Dow,  then  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  command  of  Forts  Jackson 
and  St.  Philip,  who,  by  his  secret  orders,  which  the  peti- 
tion declared  were  '^  unauthorized  by  his  superiors,  or  by 
any  provision  of  martial  law,  or  by  any  requirements  of 
necessity  growing  out  of  a  state  of  war,''  wantonly  al)used 
his  power  and  inflicted  upon  the  plaintiff  the  wrongs  of 
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which  he  complained;  and,  therefore,  he  prayed  judgment 
against  the  General  for  the  value  of  the  property. 

To  this  suit  General  Dow,  though  personally  served 
with  citation,  made  no  appearance.  He  may  have  thought, 
ns  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  opinion  suggests,  that  during 
the  existence  of  the  war,  in  a  district  where  insurrection 
had  recently  been  suppressed,  and  was  only  kept  from 
breaking  out  again  by  the  presence  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States,  he  was  not  called  upon  by  any  rule  of 
law  to  answer  to  a  civil  tribunal  for  his  military  orders, 
and  satisfy  it  that  they  were  authorized  by  his  superiors, 
or  by  the  necessities  growing  out  of  a  state  of  war.  He 
may  have  supposed  that  for  his  military  conduct  he  was 
responsible  only  to  his  military  superiors  and  the  govern- 
ment whose  officer  he  was. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  or  what  ever  other  reason  he  may 
have  had,  he  made  no  response  to  the  petition  ;  he  was 
therefore  defaulted.  The  Sixth  District  Court  of  the  Par- 
ish of  New  Orleans  did  not  seem,  as  the  Supreme  Couii; 
observes,  to  consider  that  it  was  at  all  inconsistent  with  his 
duty,  as  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  to  leave 
his  post  at  the  forts,  which  guarded  the  passage  of  the 
Mississippi,  nearly  a  hundred  miles  distant,  and  attend  upon 
its  summons  to  justify  his  military  orders,  or  seek  coun- 
sel and  procure  evidence  for  his  defence.  Xor  did  it  ap- 
pear to  have  occurred  to  the  court  that  if  jurisdiction  over 
him  was  recognized  there  might  sprin^^  up  such  a  multi- 
tude of  suits  as  to  keep  the  officers  of  the  army  stationed 
in  its  district  so  busy  that  they  would  have  little  time  to 
look  after  the  enemy  and  guard  against  his  attacks.  The  de- 
fault of  the  General  being  entered,  testimony  was  received 
showing  that  the  articles  mentioned  were  seized  by  a  mili- 
tary detachment  sent  by  him  and  removed  from  the  plan- 
tation, and  that  their  value  amounted  to  $1,454.81.  Judg- 
ment was  thereupon  entered  in  favor  of  the  plaintifi'  for 
that  sum  with  interest  and  costs.  It  bore  date  April  9th, 
1863. 
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Upon  thiw  judgment  an  action  was  brought  in  tlie  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Maine.     The 
dechiration  stated  the  recovery  of  the  judgment  mentioned 
and  made  profert  of  an  authenticated  opy.     To  it  tlie  de- 
"fendant  pleaded  the  general  issue,  rud  tUi  re(*ord,  and  cer- 
tain special  pleas,  the  object  of  which  was  to  show  that  the 
district  court    had   no  jurisdiction    to  render   the  judg- 
luent  in  question,  for  the  reason  that  at  the  time  its  district 
>va8  a  part  of  the  country  in  insurrection  against  the  gov- 
<;rnment  of  the  United  States,  and  making  war  against  it, 
»nd  was  held  in  subjection  by  its  armed  forces  ;  that  the 
defendant  was  then  a  brigadier-general  in  the  military  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  commissioned  by  the  President, 
Siud  acting  in  that  State  under  his  orders  and  the  articles  of 
>var;  and  was  authorized  by  the  general  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  July  22d,  1862,  to  seize  and  use  any  property,  real 
or  pei'sonal,  which  might  be  necessary   or  convenient  for 
Y\\9  command  as  supplies,  or  for  other  military  purposes; 
that  by  his  order  the  troops  under  his  command  seized 
from  the  plaintiff  then  a  citizen  of  that  State,  certain  chat- 
tels necessary  and  convenient  for  supplies  for  the  army 
Df  the  United  States,  and  other  military  purposes  ;  and 
that  for  that  seizure  the  action  was  brought  in  the  Sixth 
District  Court  of  Xew  Orleans  against  him,  in  which  the 
judgment   in    question   wa^    rendered  ;    that  the  general 
government  had  deprived  that  court  of  all  jurisdiction, 
except  such  a**  was  conferred  by  the  commanding  general, 
and  that  no  jurisdiction  over  persons  in  the  military  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States  for  acts  performed  in  the  line 
of  their  duty  was  ever  thus  conferred  upon  it. 

Upon  these  pleas  the  main  question  stated  above  was 
discussed.  In  deciding  it,  Judge  Field,  w^ho  gave  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  after  disposing  of  a  preliminary  ob- 
jection, said  a.s  follows  : 

"  This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  tlie  main  question  involved,  which 
we  do  not  regard  iis  at  aU  difficult  oi*  solution,  when  reference  is  had  to  the 
character  of  the  late  war.  The  war,  though  not  between  independent 
nations,  but  between  different  portions  of  the  same  nation,  was  accompa- 
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nied  by  the  general  incidents  of  an  international  war.  It  was  waged  be- 
tween people  occupying  different  territories,  separated  from  each  other  by 
well-defined  lines.  It  attained  proportions  seldom  reached  in  the  wars  of 
modem  nations.  Armies  of  greater  magnitude  and  more  formidable  in 
their  equipments  than  any  known  in  the  present  century  were  put  into 
the  field  by  the  contending  parties.  The  insurgent  States  united  in  an  or- 
ganization known  as  the  Confederate  States,  by  which  they  acted  through 
a  central  authority  guiding  their  military  movements  ;  and  to  them  bel- 
ligerent rights  were  accorded  by  the  federal  government.  This  was 
shown  in  the  treatment  of  captives  as  prisoners  of  war,  the  exchange  of 
prisoners,  the  release  of  officers  on  parole,  and  in  numerous  arrangements 
to  mitigate  as  far  as  possible  the  inevitable  sufterings  and  miseries  attend- 
ing the  conflict.  The  people  of  the  loyal  States  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  the 
people  of  the  Confederate  States  on  the  other,  thus  became  enemies  to 
each  other,  and  were  liable  to  be  dealt  with  as  such  without  reference  to 
their  individual  opinions  and  dispositions.  Commercial  intercourse  and 
correspondence  between  them  were  prohibited,  as  well  by  express  enact- 
ments of  Congress  as  by  the  acc;epted  doctrine*  of  public  law.  The  enforce- 
ment of  contracts  previously  made  In^tween  them  was  suspended,  part- 
nerships were  dissolved,  and  the  courts  of  each  l)elligerent  were  closed  to 
the  citizens  of  the  other,  and  its  territory  was  to  the  other  enemies'  conn- 
try.  When,  therefore,  our  armies  marched  into  the  country  which  ac- 
knowledged the  authority  of  the  Confederate  government,  that  is,  into  the 
enemy's  country,  their  officers  and  soldiers  were  not  subject  to  its  laws, 
nor  amenable  to  its  tribunals  for  their  acts.  They  were  subject  only  to 
their  own  government,  and  only  by  its  laws,  administered  by  its  author- 
ity, could  they  be  called  to  account.  As  was  observed  in  the  recent  case 
of  Coleman  vs.  Tennessee,  it  is  well  settled  that  a  foreign  army,  permitted 
to  march  through  a  friendly  country,  or  to  be  stationetl  in  it  by  authority 
of  its  sovereign  or  government,  is  exempt  from  its  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction.  The  law  was  so  stated  in  the  celebrated  case  of  The  Ex- 
change, reported  in  the  seventh  of  Cranch.  Much  more  must  this  exemp- 
tion prevail  where  a  hostile  army  invades  an  enemy's  country.  There 
would  be  something  singularly  absurd  in  permitthig  an  officer  or  soldier 
of  an  invading  army  to  be  tried  by  his  enemy,  whose  country  it  had  in- 
vaded. The  same  reasons  for  his  exemption  from  criminal  prosecution 
apply  to  civil  proceedings.  There  would  be  as  much  incongruity,  and  as 
little  likelihood  of  freedom  from  the  irritations  of  the  war,  in  civil  as  in 
criminal  proceedings  prosecuted  during  its  continuance.  In  both  in- 
stances, from  the  very  nature  of  war,  the  tribunals  of  the  enemy  must  be 
without  jurisdiction  to  sit  in  judgment  uixm  the  military  conduct  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  invading  army.  It  is  difficult  to  reason  upon 
a  proposition  so  manifest;  its  correctness  is  evident  upon  its  bare  an- 
nouncement, and  no  additional  force  can  be  given  to  it  by  any  amount  of 
statement  as  to  the  projwr  conduct  of  war.  It  is  manifest  that  if  officers 
or  soldiers  of  the  army  could  be  required  to  leave  their  posts  and  troops, 
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upon  the  summons  of  every  lociil  tribunal,  on  pain  of  a  judgment  by  de- 
fault against  them,  which  at  the  termination  of  hostilities  could  be  en- 
forced by  suit  in  their  own  States,  the  efficiency  of  the  army  as  a  hostile 
force  would  be  utterly  destroyed.  Nor  can  it  make  any  difference  with 
what  denunciatory  epithets  the  complaining  party  may  characterize  their 
conduct.  If  su<fh  epithets  could  confer  jurisdiction  they  would  always 
be  supplied  in  every  variety  of  form.  An  inhabitant  of  a  bombarded 
city  would  have  little  hesitation  in  declaring  the  bombardment  unneces- 
sary and  cruel.  Would  it  be  pretended  that  he  could  call  the  command- 
ing general,  who  ordered  it,  before  a  local  tribunal  to  show  its  necessity 
or  be  mulcted  in  damages?  The  owner  of  supplies  seized,  or  property 
destroyed,  would  have  no  difficulty,  as  human  nature  is  constituted,  in 
believing  and  affirming  that  the  seizure  and  destruction  were  wanton  and 
needless.   All  this  is  too  plain  for  discussion  and  will  be  readily  admitted. 

"Nor  is  the  position  of  the  invading  belligerent  affected,  or  his  relation 
to  the  local  tribunals  changed,  by  his  temporary  occupation  and  domina- 
tion of  any  portion  of  the  enemy's  country.  As  a  necessary  consequence 
of  such  occupation  and  domination,  the  politic4xl  relations  of  its  people  to 
their  former  government  are,  for  the  time,  severed.  But  for  their  pro- 
tection and  benefit,  and'  the  protection  and  benefit  of  others  not  in  the 
military  service;  or,  in  other  words,  in  order  that  the  ordinary  pursuits 
and  business  of  society  may  not  be  unnecessarily  deranged,  the  munici- 
pal laws,  that  is,  such  as  affect  private  rights  of  persons  and  property, 
and  provide  for  the  punishment  of  crime,  are  generally  allowed  to  con- 
tinue in  force,  and  to  be  administered  by  the  ordinary  tribunals  as  they 
were  administered  before  the  occupation.  They  are  considered  as  con- 
tinuing unless  suspended  or  superseded  by  the  occupying  belligerent. 
But  their  continued  enforcement  is  not  for  the  protection  or  control  of 
the  army  or  its  officers  or  soldiers.  These  remain  subject  to  the  laws  of 
war,  and  are  responsible  lor  their  conduct  only  to  their  own  government, 
and  the  tribunals  by  which  those  laws  are  administered.  If  guilty  of 
wanton  cruelty  to  persons,  or  of  unnecessary  spoliation  of  property,  or  of 
other  acts  not  authorized  by  the  laws  of  war,  they  may  be  tried  and  pun- 
ished by  the  military  tribunals.  They  are  amenable  to  no  other  tribunal, 
except  that  of  public  opinion,  which,  it  is  to  he  hoped,  will  always  brand 
with  infamy  all  who  authorize  or  sanction  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression. 

"If,  now,  we  apply  the  views  thus  expressed  to  the  case  at  bar,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  it.  The  condition  of  New  Orleans 
and  of  the  district  connected  with  it,  at  the  time  of  the  seizure  of  the 
property  of  the  plaintiff  and  the  entry  of  the  judgment  against  Dow,  was 
not  that  of  a  country  restored  to  its  normal  relations  to  the  iTniou,  by 
the  fact  that  they  had  been  captured  by  our  forces,  and  were  held  in 
subjection.  A  feeling  of  inten.se  hostility  against  the  government  of  the 
Union  prevailed  as  before  with  the  people,  which  was  ready  to  break  out 
into  insurrection  upon  the  appearance  of  the  enemy  in  force,  or  upon  the 
withdrawal  of  our  troops.    The  country  was  under  martial  law;  and  its 
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armed  occupation  g:ave  no  jurisdiction  to  the  civil  tribunals  over  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  of  the  occupying  army.  They  were  not  to  be  harassed 
and  mulcted  at  the  complaint  of  any  person  aggrieved  by  their  action. 
The  jurisdiction  which  the  district  court  was  authorized  to  exercise  over 
civil  cases  between  parties,  by  the  proclamation  of  General  Butler,  did 
not  extend  to  cases  against  them.  The  third  special  plea  alleges  that  the 
court  was  deprived  by  tlie  general  government  of  all  jurisdiction  except 
such  as  was  conferred  by  the  commanding  general,  and  that  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  persons  in  the  military  service  for  acts  performed  in  the  line  of 
their  duty  wits  ever  thus  conferred  upon  it.  It  was  not  for  their  control 
in  any  way,  or  the  settlement  of  comi)laints  against  them,  that  the  court 
was  allowed  to  continue  in  existence.  It  was,  as  already  stated,  for  the 
protection  and  b(»nefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  country  and 
others  tliere  not  engaged  in  the  military  service. 

*'  If  private  proi)erty  there  was  tiiken  by  an  officer  or  a  soldier  of  the 
occupying  army,  acting  in  his  military  character,  when,  by  the  laws  of 
war,  or  the  proclamation  of  the  commanding  general,  it  should  have  been 
exempt  from  seizure,  the  owner  could  have  complained  to  that  com- 
mander, who  might  have  ordered  restitution,  or  sent  the  offending  party 
l)etbre  a  military  tribunal,  a«  circumstances  might  have  required,  or  he 
could  have  had  recourse  to  the  government  for  redress.  But  there  could 
l)e  no  doubt  of  the  right  of  the  army  to  appropriate  any  property  there, 
although  l>elonging  to  private  individuals,  which  was  necessary  for  its 
support  or  convenient  for  its  use.  This  was  a  belligerent  right,  which 
was  not  extinguished  by  the  occupati(m  of  the  country,  although  the 
necessity  for  its  exercise  wjts  thereby  lessened.  However  exempt  from 
seizure  on  other  grounds  private  property  there  may  have  been,  it  was 
always  subje<*t  to  l>e  appropriated  when  required  by  the  necessities  or 
convenience  of  the  army,  though  the  owner  of  property  taken  in  such  case 
may  have  had  a  just  claim  against  th**  government  for  indemnity. 

"This  doctrine  of  non-liability  to  the  tribunals  of  the  invaded  country 
for  acts  of  warfare  is  as  applicable  to  members  of  the  Confederate  army 
when  in  Pennsylvania,  as  to  members  of  the  National  army  when  in  the 
insurgent  States.  The  officers  or  soldiers  of  neither  army  could  be 
called  to  account  civilly  or  (criminally  in  those  tribunals  for  such  acts, 
whether  those  acts  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  property  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  life;  nor  could  they  be  required  by  those  tribunals  to  explain  or 
justify  their  conduct  upon  any  averment  of  the  injured  party  that  the 
acts  complained  of  were  unauthorized  by  the  necessities  of  war.  It  fol- 
lows that,  in  our  judgment,  the  District  Court  of  New  Orleans  was  with- 
out jurisdiction  to  render  the  judgment  in  question,  and  the  special  pleas 
in  this  case  constituted  a  perfect  answer  to  the  declaration. — (See  Peoplfe 
vs.  Coleman,  97  U.  S.,  509;  Ford  vs.  Surget,  Id.,  605 ;  also  LeCaux  vs.  Eden, 
2  Doug.,  594 ;  Lamar  vs.  Browne,  92  U.  S.,  197,  and  Coolidge  vs.  Guthrie, 
2  Amer.  Law.  Reg.,  N.  S.,  22.) 

"We  fully  agree  with  the  presiding  justice  of  the  circuit  court  in  the 
doctrine  that  the  military  should  always  be  kept  in  subjection  to  the 
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laws  of  the  country  to  which  it  belongs,  and  that  he  is  no  friend  to  the 
Kepablic  who  advocates  the  contrary.  The  established  principle  of  every 
free  people  is,  that  the  law  shall  alone  govern;  and  to  it  the  military 
must  always  yield.  We  do  not  controvert  the  doctrine  of  Mitchell  vs.  Har- 
mony ;  on  the  contrary,  we  approve  it.  But  it  has  no  application  to  the 
case  at  bar.  The  trading  for  which  the  "seizure  was  there  made  had  been 
permitted  by  the  Executive  Deptirtment  of  our  government.  The  ques- 
tion here  is,  what  is  the  law  which  governs  an  army  invading  mi  enemy's 
country?  It  is  not  the  civil  law  of  the  iuvjuied  country;  it  is  not  the 
civil  law  of  the  conquering  country;  it  is  military  law — the  law  of  war — 
and  its  supremacy  for  the  protection  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
army,  when  in  service  in  the  field  in  the  enemy's  country,  is  as  essential 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  army  as  the  supreniiicy  of  the  civil  law  at  home, 
and  in  time  of  peace,  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  liberty." 


Protection  of  Sealed  Matter  in  the  Mail  from  In- 
spection BY  Officials  of  the  Post-Office. 

How  far  matter  in  the  mail  can  be  protected  from  in- 
spection by  officials  of  the  post-office,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  mail  prevented  from  being  the  vehicle  of  circu- 
lating publications  having  a  tendency  to  corrupt  the  pub- 
lic morals,  has  been  for  many  years  the  subject  of  frequent 
discussion  and  of  much  conflict  of  opinion.  It  was  the 
occjision  of  an  earnest  debate  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  in  1836.  President  Jackson,  in  his  annual  message 
of  the  previous  year,  had  referred  to  the  attempted  circu- 
lation through  the  mail  of  inflammatory  appeals,  addressed 
to  the  passions  of  the  slaves,  in  prints,  and  in  various  pub- 
Ucations,  tending  to  stimulate  them  to  insurrection,  and 
suggested  to  Congress  the  propriety  of  passing  a  law  pro- 
hibiting, under  severe  penalties,  such  circulation  of  *'  in- 
cendiary publications"  in  the  Southern  States.  In  the 
Senate,  that  portion  of  the  message  was  referred  to  a  select 
committee,  of  which  Mr.  Calhoun  was  chairman;  and  he 
made  an  elaborate  report  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  con- 
tended that  it  belonged  to  the  States,  and  not  to  Congress, 
to  determine  what  is  and  what  is  not  calculated  to  disturb 
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their  security,  and  that  to  hold  otherwise  would  be  fatal  to 
the  States;  for  if  Congress  might  determine  what  papers 
were  incendiary,  and  as  such  prohibit  their  circulation 
through  the  mail,  it  might  also  determine  what  were  not 
incendiary  and  enforce  their  circulation.  Whilst,  there- 
fore, condenming  in  the  strongest  terms  the  circulation  of 
the  publications,  he  insisted  that  Congress  had  not  the 
power  to  pass  a  law  prohibiting  their  transmission  throtigh 
the  mail,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  abridge  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  "  To  understand,"  he  said,  "  more  fully  the 
extent  of  the  control  which  the  right  of  prohibiting  circula- 
tion through  the  mail  would  give  to  the  government  over 
the  press,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  power  of  Con- 
gress over  the  post-otHce  and  the  mail  is  an  exclusive 
power.  It  must  also  l)e  remendiered  that  Congress,  in  the 
exercise  of  this  power,  may  declare  any  road  or  navigable 
water  to  be  a  post- road;  and  that,  by  the  act  of  1825,  it  is 
provided  '  that  no  stage,  or  other  vehicle  which  regularly 
performs  trips  on  a  post-road,  or  on  a  road  parallel  to  it, 
shall  carry  letters.'  The  same  provision  extends  to  pack- 
ets, boats,  or  other  vessels  on  navigable  waters.  Like  pro- 
vision may  be  extended  to  newspapei's  and  pamphlets, 
which,  if  it  be  admitted  that  Congress  has  the  right  to  dis- 
criminate in  reference  to  their  character,  what  paper  shall 
or  what  shall  not  be  transmitted  by  the  nuiil,  would  subject 
the  freedom  of  the  press,on  all  subjects,  political,  moral,  and 
religious,  completely  to  its  will  and  pleasure.  It  would,  in 
fact,  in  some  respects,  more  effectually  control  the  freedom 
of  the  press  than  any  sedition  law,  however  severe  its  pen- 
alties." Mr.  Calhoun,  at  the  same  time,  contended  that 
when  a  State  had  pronounced  certain  publications  to  be 
dangerous  to  its  peace  and  prohibited  their  circulation,  it 
was  the  duty  of  Congress  to  respect  its  laws  and  co-oper- 
ate in  their  enforcement;  and  whilst,  therefore.  Congress 
could  not  prohibit  the  transmission  of  the  incendiary  doc- 
uments through  the  mails,  it  could  prevent  their  delivery 
by  the  postmasters  in  the  States  where  their  circulation  was 
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forbidden.  In  the  diecaseion  upon  the  bill  reported  by 
him,  similar  views  against  the  power  of  Congress  were  ex- 
pressed by  other  Senators,  who  did  not  concur  in  the  opin- 
ion that  the  delivery  of  papers  could  be  prevented  when 
their  transmission  was  pennittod. 

The  question  thus  presented  came  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  at  the  October  term  of  1877, 
in  Ex-parte  Jackson.  A  section  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
provided  that  '^  no  letter  or  circular  concerning  lotteries, 
so-called  gift  concerts,  or  other  similar  enterprises  ofl'cring 
prizes,"  should  be  carried  in  the  mail,  and  declared  that 
any  person  knowingly  depositing  anything  in  the  mail  to 
be  conveyed  in  violation  of  this  section  should  l)e  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  from  one  to  five  hundred  dollars,  with 
costs  of  prosecution.  Under  this  section  one  Jackson  was 
indicted  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Southern  District  of  Xew  York,  for  depositing  in  the 
mail  at  Xew  York,  to  be  conveyed  to  another  pen?on,  a 
circular  concerning  a  lottery  offering  prizes.  Upon  being 
arraigned  he  stood  mute,  refusing  to  plead,  and  thereupon 
a  plea  of  not  guilty  was  entered  in  his  behalf  by  order  of 
the  court.  lie  was  subsequently  tried,  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars,  with  the  costs 
of  the  prosecution,  and  to  be  committed  to  the  county  jail 
until  the  fine  and  costs  were  paid.  Ui)on  his  commitment 
he  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  a  petition,  alleging, 
among  other  things,  that  he  was  illegally  restrained  of  his 
liberty,  as  the  court  had  no  jnrisdicti(»ij  to  punish  for  the 
matters  charged,  because  the  act  of  Congress  was  inK-oii- 
stitutional  and  void.  He  therefore  prayed  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  to  be  directed  to  the  marshal  to  bring  him 
before  the  court,  and  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  be  directed  to 
the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  to  send  up  the  ivcord  of  his 
conviction,  that  the  court  might  inquire  into  the  cause  and 
legalitj'  of  his  imprisonment.  Accompanying  the  petition, 
as  exhibits,  were  copies  of  the  indictment  and  of  the  rec- 
ord of  conviction.     The  court,  instead  of  ordering  that  the 
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writs  Issue  at  once,  entered  a  rule,  the  counsel  of  the  peti- 
tioner consenting  thereto,  that  cause  be  siiown,  on  a  day 
designated,  why  the  writs  should  not  issue  as  prayed,  and 
that  a  copy  of  the  rule  he  served  on  the  Attorney-General 
of  the  United  States,  the  marshal  of  the  Southern  District 
of  New  York,  and  the  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court.  On  the 
return  day  the  validity  of  the  act  was  arij^ued.  The  court 
decided  the  act  to  he  valid  and  refused  the  writs,  drawing 
a  distinction,  in  the  right  of  inspection  by  otHcials  of  the 
post-oiHce,  between  sealed  matter  and  unsealed  matter, 
and  holding  that  sealed  matter  in  the  mail  is  equally 
protected  from  unreasonable  search  as  papers  in  one's 
household.  In  givifig  the  opinion  of  the  court.  Judge 
Field  said  as  follow 


»'s  : 


"  The  power  vested  in  Congresss  *  to  establish  post-roads  and  post-offices* 
has  been  prac^tically  construed,  since  the  foundation  ot*  the  government, 
to  authorize  not  merely  the  designation  of  the  routes  over  which  the  mail 
shall  be  carried,  and  the  offices  where  letters  and  other  documents  shall 
be  received  to  be  distributed  or  forwarded,  but  the  carriage  of  the  mail, 
and  all  measures  necessary  to  secure  its  safe  and  speedy  transit,  and  the 
prompt  delivery  of  its  contents.  The  validity  of  legislation  prescribing 
what  should  be  carried,  and  its  weight  and  form,  and  the  charges  to  which 
it  should  be  subjected,  has  never  l)een  questioned.  NVhat  should  l»e  mail- 
able has  varied  at  diffi^rent  times,  changing  with  the  facility  of  trans- 
portation over  the  post^roiids.  At  one  time  cmly  letters,  newspapers, 
magazines,  pamphlets,  and  other  printini  matter,  not  exceeding  eight 
ounces  in  weight,  were  Ciirried;  afterwards  books  were  added  to  the  list; 
and  now  smaU  packages  of  merchandise,  not  exceeding  a  prescril)ed 
weight,  as  well  as  books  and  printed  matter  of  all  kinds,  are  transported 
in  the  mail.  The  power  possessed  by  Congress  embracers  the  regulation 
of  the  entire  postal  system  of  the  country.  The  right  to  designate  what 
shall  be  carried  necessarily  involves  the  right  to  determine  what  shall  be 
excluded.  The  difficulty  attending  the  subject  arises,  not  from  the  want 
of  power  in  Congress  to  prescrilx^  regulations  as  to  what  shall  constitute 
mail  matter,  but  from  the  necessity  of  enforcing  them  consistently  with 
rights  reserved  to  the  people,  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  trans- 
portation of  the  mail.  In  their  enforcement  a  distinction  is  to  be  made 
between  different  kinds  of  mail  matter;  between  what  is  intended  to  be 
kept  free  from  inspection,  such  as  letters  and  sealed  packages  subject  to 
letter  postage ;  and  what  is  open  to  insi)ection,  such  as  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, pamphlets,  and  other  printed  matter,  purpasely  left  in  a  ctmdition 
to  be  examined.    Letters  and  sealed  packages  of  this  kind  in  the  mail 
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are  as  fully  jninrded  from  examination  and  inspection,  except  as  to  thetr 
outward  form  and  weight,  as  if  they  were  retained  by  the  parties  for- 
warding them  in  their  own  domiciles.  The  constitutional  guaranty  of  the 
right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  papers  against  unreasonable 
Henrches  and  seizures  extends  to  their  papers,  thus  closed  against  inspec- 
tion, wherever  they  may  be.  Whilst  in  the  mail  they  can  only  be  op«'ned 
and  examined  under  like  warrant,  issued  ui>on  similar  oath  or  affirma- 
tion, particularly  describing  the  thing  to  \ye  seized,  as  is  retjuired  when 
papers  are  subjected  to  search  in  one's  own  household.  No  law  of  Con- 
gress can  place  in  the  hands  of  officials  (connected  with  the  postal  service 
any  authority  to  invade  the  secrecy  of  letters  and  such  sealed  packages 
in  the  mail ;  and  all  regulations  adopted  as  to  mail  matter  of  this  kind 
must  be  in  subordination  to  the  great  priuciy^c  embodied  in  the  fourth 
amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

**  Xor  can  any  regulation  be  enforced  against  the  transportation  of 
prints  matter  in  the  mail,  which  is  open  to  examination,  so  as  to  inter- 
fere in  any  manner  with  the  free<!om  of  the  pres.s.  Liberty  of  circulating 
is  as  essential  to  that  freedom  as  liberty  of  publishing;  indeed,  without 
the  circulation  the  publication  would  bt»  of  little  value.  If,  therefore, 
printed  matter  be  excluded  from  the  mails,  its  transportation  in  any  other 
way  cannot  be  forbidden  by  Congress.*' 

Referring  to  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Calhoun  and 
other  Senatoi's  in  the  Senate  in  183(),  stated  above,  the 
Judge  said  as  follows  : 

**  It  is  evident  that  they  were  founded  upon  the  assumption  that  it  was 
competent  for  Congress  to  prohibit  the  transportation  of  newspapers  and 
pamphlets  over  postal  routes  in  any  other  way  than  by  mail :  and  of  course 
it  would  follow  that  if,  with  such  a  prohibition,  the  transportation  in  the 
mail  could  also  be  forbidden,  the  circulation  of  the  documents  would  be 
destroyed  and  a  fatal  blow  given  to  the  freedom  of  the  press.  But  we  do 
not  think  that  Congress  possesses  the  power  to  prevent  the  transportation 
in  other  ways,  as  merchandise^',  of  matter  which  it  exclndrs  from  the 
mails.  To  give  efficiency  to  its  regiilntion.s  and  prevent  rival  postal  sys- 
tems, it  may  perhaps  prohibit  the  carriage  by  others  for  hire  over  postal 
routes  of  articles  which  legitimately  constitute  mail  matter,  in  the  sense 
in  which  those  terms  were  used  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted — con- 
sisting of  letters,  and  of  newspapers  and  pamphlets  when  not  sent  jis  mer- 
chandise— but  further  than  this  its  power  of  prohibition  cannot  extend. 

"  Whilst  regulations  excluding  matter  from  the  mail  cannot  be  enforced 
in  a  way  which  would  require  or  permit  an  examination  into  letters  or 
sealed  packages  subject  to  letter  postage,  without  warrant  iK*«ued  ujton 
oath  or  affirmation,  in  the  search  for  prohibited  matter,  they  may  be  en- 
forced upon  competent  evidence  of  their  violation  obtained  in  other  ways, 
as  from  the  parties  receiving  the  letters  or  packages,  or  from  agents  de- 
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positing  them  in  the  poet-office,  or  others  cognizant  of  the  facts.  And  as 
to  objectionable  printed  matter,  which  is  open  to  examination,  the  regu- 
lations may  be  enforced  in  a  similar  way,  by  the  imposition  of  i)enalties 
for  their  violation  through  the  courts ;  and  in  some  cases,  by  the  direct 
action  of  the  officers  of  the  postal  service.  In  many  instances  those  offi- 
cers can  act  ui)on  their  own  inspection,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
must  act  without  other  proof,  as  where  the  postage  is  not  prepaid,  or 
where  there  is  an  excess  of  weight  over  the  amount  prescribed,  or  where 
the  object  is  exposed  and  shows  unmistakably  that  it  is  prohibited,  as  iu 
the  case  of  an  oljFcene  picture  or  print.  In  such  cases,  no  difficulty 
arises,  and  no  principle  is  violated,  in  excluding  the  prohibited  articles 
or  refusing  to  forward  them.  The  evidence  respecting  them  is  seen  by 
every  one  and  is  in  its  nature  conclusive." 


The  Fourteenth  Amendment  and  the  Slaughter-house 
Cases. — Equality  of  Right  in  the  pursuit  of  any  Law- 
ful Trade  or  Avocation  Maintained. 

Tlie  institution  of  slavery,  with  the  irritations  and  re- 
proaches  to  which  it  gave  rise  hetween  the  States,  where 
it  existed,  and  the  free  States,  was  the  cause  of  the  civil 
war.  Its  extinction  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
success  of  _th^  forces  of  the  Union.  The  Constitutional 
amendment,  which  destroyed  it,  declared  that  *'  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment 
for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  heen  duly  con- 
victed, shall  exist  within  the  United  States  or  any  place 
subject  to  their  jurisdiction."  It  thus  not  only  abolished 
the  existing  institution,  but  forever  prohibits  its  future  es- 
tablishment. And  by  its  comprehensive  language  it  em- 
braces not  merely  slavery  of  the  African  race,  as  it  pre- 
viously existed,  but  involuntary  servitude  in  any  form^ — 
peonage,  villanage,  serfage,  and  all  other  modes  by  which 
man  can  be  subjected  to  compulsory  labor  for  the  pleasure, 
profit,  or  caprice  of  others.  It  was  intended  to  make  every 
one  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  a  free 
man,  and  as  such  to  allow  him  to  pursue  his  happiness  by 
the  ordinary  avocations  of  life  upon  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  othere. 
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To  give  effect  to  this  purpose  of  the  amondinont,  Con- 
gress, soon  after  its  adoption,  passed  the  civil  rights  act. 
The  amendment  was  ratified  on  the  IHth  of  December  ^  ^ 
1865,  tliat  is,  the  official  prochimation  of  its  ratification  was 
made  on  that  day.  In  April  of  the  following  year  the  civil 
rights  act  was  piissed.  Its  fii*st  section  is  as  follows:  ^'Br  it 
nuirtedyii'r.,  That  all  persons  born  in  the  United  States  and 
not  subject  to  any  foreign  power,  excluding  Indians  not 
taxed,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  ciHzeiis  of  the  United 
States,  and  such  citizens,  of  everyl^ce  and  color,  without 
regard  to  any  previous  condition  of  slavery  or  involuntary 
servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  c(mvicted,  diull  have  the  same 
right,  in  every  Stnte  and  Territory  in  the  United  States,  •> 
to  make  and  enforce  contracts,  to  sue,  be  parties,  and  give  ..^ 
evidence,  to  inherit,  purchase,  lease,  sell,  hold,  and  convey 
real  and  pei*sonal  property,  and  to  full  and  equal  i)enefit 
of  all  laws  and  proceedings  for  the  security  of  person  and 
prop^rty^  jia  js  enjoyed  by  white  citizens,  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  like  punishment,  pains,  and  penalties,  and  to. none 
other,  any  law,  statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

The  other  sections  of  the  act  are  designed  to  secure  the 
riirhts  tlms  declared.* 

The  bill  for  this  act  was  earnestlv  discussed  ifi  C\)n<rre8s 
and  its  validity  was  violently  assailed.  On  the  one  hand 
it  Wiis  contended  that  the  amendment  was  onlv  dcsisrned 
to  do  way  with  slavery  of  the  colored  rac^c,and,  except  as 
it  att'ected  that  institution,  it  left  all  the  powers  of  the' 
State  untouched,  with  a  right  in  its  legislation  to  discrim- 
inate against  persons  of  that  race  and  others.  On  the  other 
hand  it  was  insisted  that  the  amendment  was  intended  to 
secure  to  all  persons  equality  of  civil  rights.  Senator 
Trumbull  drew  the  bill  and  introduced  it  into  the  Senate, 
and  in  opening  the  discussion  upon  it  in  that  body  stated 
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that  the  object  of  tli3  measure  was  to  «:ive  effect  to  the 
declaration  of  the  aniendnient,  observing  tliat  there  was 
very  little  importance  in  the  general  declaration  of  ab- 
stract truths  and  principles  unless  they  could  be  carried 
into  eft'ect; — unless  the  persons  who  were  to  be  atiected 
by  them  had  some  means  of  availing  themselves  of  their 
benefits;  that  the  first  section  of  the  bill  proposed  declared 
what  were  the  rights  of  all  persons;  that  the  other  sections 
contained  the  necessary  machinery  to  give  etl'ect  to  theni; 
and  that  if  Congress  had  not  authority  to  give  practical 
effect  to  the  great  declaration  that  slavery  shall  not  exist 
in  the  United  States,  by  a  bill  of  that  kind,  nothing  would 
be  accomplished  by  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional 
amendment. 

The  Senator  then  referred  to  the  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  declares  that  '^  the  citizens  of  each  State  shall 
/'  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in 
the  several  States,"  and  asked,  "  What  rights  are  secured 
to  the  citizens  of  each  State  under  that  provision  ?  "  And 
he  answered,  "  Such  fundamentul  rights  as  belong  to  every 
free  person;  "  citing  from  Storj'  the  statement  that  the  in- 
tention of  this  clause  was  to  confer  on  citizens,  if  one  may 
so  say,  a  general  citizenship,  and  to  conmmnicate  all  the 
privileges  and  immunities  which  the  citizens  of  the  s^ime 
State  would  be  entitled  to  under  the  like  circumstances. 
He  also  quoted  with  special  approval  the  language  of 
Judge  Washington,  in  Corfield  vs.  Coryell,  that  by  the 
expression  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens,  as  here 
used,  were  meant  those  privileges  and  immunities  which 
are  in  their  nature  fundamental,  and  belong  of  right  to 
the  citizens  of  all  free  governments.  He  added  that  the 
people  of  the  insurgent  States  had  not  regarded  the  col- 
ored race  as  citizens,  and  on  that  principle  many  of  tlieir 
laws  making  discriminations  between  the  whites  and  the 
colored  people  were  based,  and  said :  *'But  it  is  competent 
for  Congress  to  declare,  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  citizens.     If  there  were  any  ques- 
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tion  about  it,  it  would  be  settled  by  tbe  pas^sage  of  a  law 
declaring  all  persons  born  in  the  United  States  to  be  citi- 
zens thereof.  That  this  bill  proposes  to  do.  Then  they 
will  be  entitled  to  the  rights  of  citizens.  And  what  are 
thev  ?  The  i^reat  fundamental  riijhts  set  forth  in  this  bill: 
the  right  to  acquire  property,  the  right  to  go  and  come  at 
pleasure,  the  right  to  enforce  rights  in  the  courts,  to  make 
contracts,  and  to  inherit  and  dispose  of  property.  These 
are  the  very  rights  that  are  set  forth  in  this  bill  as  apper- 
taining to  every  freeman." 

Other  Senatoi's  expressed  similar  views  in  advocating 
the  measure.  The  bill  was  passed  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress by  a  large  majority,  but  it  was  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent; it  was  then  passed  over  the  veto  by  the  required 
two-thirds  vote.  But  notwithstanding  its  ptu^sage  by  a 
large  majority  of  botli  Houses,  and  over  the  veto  of  the 
President,  grave  doubts  of  its  constitutionality  were  enter- 
tained by  men  of  distinguished  abihty,  muuy  of  whom 
were  not  hostile  to  its  olgect.  In  some  of  the  State  courts 
also  its  validity  was  denied;  and  in  others,  able  judges 
dissented  from  judgments  recognizing  its  obligation. 
Complaints  also  were  made  that,  notwithstanding  the 
amendmefit  abolishing  slavery  and  invohintary  servitude, 
except  for  crime,  the  freedmen  in  some  of  the  insurrec- 
tionary States  were  subjected  to  burdens  and  disabilities 
in  the  acquisition  and  enjoyment  of  property  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  which  to  a  great  extent  destroyed  the 
value  of  their  freedom.  Hostile  sentiments  were  also  al- 
leged to  exist  towards  citizens  of  the  Xortli  seeking  busi- 
ness or  residence  aniofig  them,  and  towards  their  own  cit- 
izens who  adhered  to  the  government  of  the  Union  during 
the  war.  Xo  doubt  there  was  much  exaggeration  in  the 
complaints  of  these  things,  but  they  were  nevertheless  be- 
lieved to  be  well  founded.  To  remove  the  cause  of  them, 
and  to  obviate  at  the  same  time  the  grounds  of  objection 
to  the  vaUdity  of  the  civil  rights  act,  or  to  similar  legisla- 
tion, and  prevent  hostile  and  discriminating  legislation 
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by  any  State  against  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
thus  secure  to -all  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  every 
State  the  equal  protection  of  its  hiws,  the  fourteenth 
amendment  was  brought  forward  and  adopted.  This  pur- 
pose w^as  avowed  in  all  the  discussions  of  the  measure  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  A  very  instructive  and  able 
article  upon  this  subject,  by  William  L.  Koyall,  Esq.,  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  is  found  in  the  number  of  the  Southern 
Law  Review  for  October  and  November  of  1878,  in  which 
he  shows  by  citations  from  the  remai'ks  of  every  one  who 
participated  in  the  debate,  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  its 
jframers  and  advocates  to  obviate  objections  to  legislation 
feimilar  to  that  contained  in  the  civil  rights  act. 

At  the  session  of  Congress  following  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  abolishing  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude, 
propositions  for  further  amendjnents  were  numerous.  All 
of  them  were  sent  to  a  committee  of  the  two  Houses  on 
Reconstruction,  consisting  of  fifteen,  of  whom  Mr.  Fes- 
senden  was  chairman  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  Mr. 
Thaddeus  Stevens  on  the  part  of  the  House.  That  com- 
mittee reported  on  the  30th  of  April,  1860,  as  the  result 
of  their  deliberations,  in  the  form  of  a  joint  resolution,  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  As  it  came  from  the 
committee  the  first  section  of  the  proposed  amendment 
was  as  follows  : 

"  No  State  shaU  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shaU  abridge  the 
privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  nor  shall  any 
State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws." 

The  second  section  provided  the  basis  of  representation; 
the  third  declared  that  no  person  who  had  voluntarily 
aided  the  late  insurrection  should  have  the  right  to  vote 
for  representatives  in  Congress,  or  for  electors  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  until  July  4,  1870  ;  the  fourth 
prohibited  the  payment  of  the  Confederate  debt;  and  the 
fifth  provided  that  Congress  should  have  power  to  en- 
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ioivo  tlie   provisions  of  the  article  by  appropriate  lesjis- 
latiim. 

The  resolution  was  first  brouijcht  forward  in  the  I  louse, 
the  Senate  awaitinjr  its  action.  The  principal  debate  was 
on  the  third  section,  wliich  was  not  thought  to  be  suffi- 
ciently punitive.  It,  however,  was  adopted  without  altera- 
tiofi.     Mr.  Stevens  opened  the  discussion  and  said  : 

*' The  first  section  prohibits  the  States  from  abridging  the  privilcjjes 
and  imiaiiniticM  of  citizens  of  the  I'niteil  States,  or  unhiwluUy  depriving 
them  of  life,  lilKrty,  or  pro{HTty,  or  of  (U-nying  to  any  i»er»on  within 
their  jurisiliction  the  'ecjual'  protection  of  the  hiws.     I  can   hardly  be- 
lieve that  any  person  can  1>e  found  who  will  not  admit  that  every  one  of 
these  provisions  is  just.     They  are  all  Jisserted,  in  some  form  or  other,  in 
our  Declaration  or  organic  law.     But  the  Constitution   limits  onl}'  the 
action  of  Congress,  and  is  not  a  limitation  on  the  States.     This  amend-  *' 
ment  supplies  that  defect,  and  allows  Congress  to  corretrt  the   unjust    • 
legislation  of  the  States,  so  farthat  the  law  which  operates  upon  one  man    ; 
shall  operate  equally  upon  all/' 

Mr.  Fink,  a  Democrat,  followed  Mr.  Stevens,  and  made 
the  point  that  the  first  section  was,  in  substance,  the  civil 
rights  bill  which  C\)ngress  had  just  passed  over  the  Presi- 
dent's veto;  and  that  bv  votinsc  to  so  amend  the  (\')nstitu- 
tion  of  the  United  States  as  to  put  the  civil  rights  bill  intov 
it  wa>s  the  same  thing  as  to  admit  that  the  civil  rights  bill  / 
was  unconstitutional.  / 

To  this  Mr.  (Tarfield  replied  : 

**  I  am  glad  to  sec  this  tirst  section  here,  which  purposes  to  hold  over 
every  American  citizi^n,  without  regard  to  color,  the  protecting  shield  of 
law.  The  gentleman  who  has  just  taken  his  seat  undertakes  to  show 
that  becaus<'  we  propose  to  vote  for  this  section  we  therefore  acknowledge 
that  the  civil  rights  bill  Wit*»  unconstitutional,  ile  was  anticipated  in 
that  objection  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Stevens).  The 
civil  rights  bill  is  now  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  But  ev<*ry  g4*ntlc- 
man  knows  it  will  cease  to  be  a  part  of  the  law  whenever  the  sad  moment 
ttrriv<«  when  that  gentleman's  party  comes  into  power.  It  is  precisely 
for  that  rea.Hon  that  we  propose  to  lift  that  great  and  good  law  alH>ve  the 
reach  of  political  strife,  l>eyond  the  reach  of  plots  and  ni<ichinations  of 
any  party,  and  fix  it  in  the  si*rene  sky,  in  the  eternal  firmament  of  the 
Constitution,  where  no  storm  of  i>assiou  can  shake  it,  and  no  cloud  can 
obscure  it.  For  this  reason,  and  not  because  I  believe  the  civil  rights  bill 
oncoDStitutional,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  first  section  here." 
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Mr.  Tliayer,  a  Republican,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks 
said  : 

"  With  regard  to  the  first  section  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  it  simply  brings  into  the  Constitution  what  is  found  in  the 
bin  of  rights  of  every  Stato.  of  the  Union ;  lus  I  understand  it,  it  is  but 
incorporating  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Cnited  States  the  principle  of 
the  civil  rights  bill  which  has  lately  become  a  law,  and  that  not,  lus  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Fink)  suggested,  because,  in  the  estimation  of 
this  House,  that  law  cannot  be  sustained  as  constitutional,  but  in  onler, 
as  was  justly  sjiid  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  who  hist  addressed  the 
House  (Mr.  (Jarfield),  that  that  provision,  so  necessary  for  the  equal  ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  so  just  in  its  operation,  so  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  fundamental  rights  of  citizenship,  shall  be  forever  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

The  hmguage  of  all  the  other  Kpeakei's  in  the  House 
was  to  the  same  purport.  The  first  section  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  passed  the  House  as  it  came  from  the 
committee,  and  it  thus  went  to  the  Senate.  The  health  of 
Mr.  Fcssenden,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the 
Senate,  disahled  him  from  taking  charge  of  the  resolution, 
and  it  was  entrusted  to  the  custody  of  Mr.  Howard,  Sena- 
tor  from  Michigan.  In  his  opening  speech,  explaining  the 
various  sections  and  defining  as  far  as  he  was  ahle  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
comprising  as  well  those  which  lie  had  as  a  citizen  of  the 
State  as  those  which  he  had  Jis  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  he  said  : 

*'  The  great  object  of  the  first  section  of  this  amendment  is,  therefore, 
to  restrain  the  power  of  the  States  and  compel  them  at  all  times  to  re- 
spect tlieir  fundamental  guarantees.'' 

Tt  is  to  be  observed  that  the  resolution,  a«  reported  from 
the  ccmimittee  and  discussed  in  the  House  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate, did  not  have  the  clause  defining  citizenship  of  the 
United  States.  It  opened  with  the  provision  "  Xo  State 
fihall  make  or  enforce  anv  law  which  shall  abridffe  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States," 
and  it  is  plain  that  no  one  who  either  favored  or  opposed 
the  amendment  understood  that  in  that  form  it  was  de- 
signed to  protect  only  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United 
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States,  and  not  the  rights  of  citizoiis  of  the  State.  The 
provision  <loiining  citizens^hip  of  the  Unittid  iStates  was 
ottered  hv  the  Senator  from  Miehiiran,  after  tlie  resohition 
had  passed  the  House  and  l)i-*on  luider  diseiission  in  the 
Senate  for  seveml  days,  j  In  the  House,  Mr.  liingliani,  of 
Ohio,  had  contended  that  the  civil  riglits  hill  was  uncon- 
stitutional, arguing  that  the  rights  of  citizens  which  it  un- 
dertook to  protect  were  left  hy  the  Constitution  to  the  pro- 
jection of  the  States,  and  that  Conijcress  liad  fio  riirht  to 
kigislate  on  the  suhject.  Attention  was  also  called  to  tlie 
fact  that  the  act  made  negroes  citizens  of  the  I'nited  States, 
.whereas  the  Supreme  Court  had  <lecided  in  the  l>red  Scotti 
lease  that  no  persim  of  African  descent  could  hecoine  suchly 
|u  citizen.  The  clause  as  to  citizensliip  wus  adde<l  to  the" 
proposed  amendment  in  order  to  ohviate  those  ohjections. 
Xo  one  intimated  during  the  wh;)le  dchate  that  its  purjjose 
was  to  qualify  in  any  respect  the  suhsecpient  general  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment. 

There  was  a  perfect  unanimity  of  o[»inion  hetween  Sena-  j 
tors  and  Representatives,  1) eirjui^rats  an d  Ropuhlicawr,  that 
the  purpose  of  the  first  section  was  to  incor[)orate  the  civil 
rifichtshill  into  the  (constitution,  or  rather  to  jiuthorize  Icir- 
islation  of  a  similar  character  and  thus  ohviate  the  ohjiH*- 
tions  tliat  had  heen  made  to  that  hill  on  account  of  the 
supposed  limitation  of  the  amendment  abolishing  slavery 
and  tlie  Ured  Scott  decision.  The  Republicans  contended  ' 
for  the  adoption  of  the  anu^ndnn^nt  because  such  was  its 
purpose  and  would  be  its  elftvt ;  the  Dcmoi'rats  opposed 
it  for  the  same  reason.  All  agreed  in  declaring  its  |)ur- 
pose;  and  there  was  no  ditlerence  in  tlu^ir  und(M'standing 
of  it  after  the  declaration  of  citizenshij)  was  ad<led  to  the 
amendment  from  what  it  was  ])revi()usly.  Xo  one  sup- 
posed that  this  addition  limited  or  changed  the  character 
of  rights  which  w^ere  to  be  protected. 

The  amendment, in  its  present  form,  passed  both  Houses 
of  Congress  by  large  majorities,  and  was  ratified  by  the 
States  on  the  28th  of  July,  18(18;  that  is  to  say,  on  that 
day  the  proclamation  of  its  ratification  was  made. 
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The  first  cases  under  this  amendment  which  came  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Com't  grew  out  of  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  entitled  ^' An  act  to  protect 
the  health  of  the  citv  of  New  Orleans,  to  locate  the  stock- 
landings  and  slaughter-houses,  and  to  incorporate  *  The 
Crescent  City  Live-Stock  Landing  and  Shiughter-IIouse 
Company,' "  which  was  approved  on  the  8th  of  March, 
1869,  and  went  into  operation  the  Ist  of  June  following. 
/'The  act  created  the  corporation  mentioned  in  its  title, 
' .  which  Wi\s  composed  of  seventeen  persons  designated  by 
>,  name,  and  invested  them  and  their  successors  with  the 
powers  usually  conferred  upon  corporatiotis,  and  certain 
special  and  exclusive  privileges. 

It  first  declared  that  it  should  not  be  lawful,  after  the 
1st  day  of  June,  1869,  to  land,  keep,  or  slaughter  any 
animals,  or  to  have,  keep,  or  establish  any  stock-landing, 
yards,  slaughter-houses,  or  abattoirs  within  the  cityof  Xew 
Orleans,  or  the  parishes  of  Orleans,  Jetterson,  and  St.  Ber- 
i'yiuird,  except  as  provided  in  the  act,  and  imposed  a  penalty 
if  of  $250  for  each  violation  of  its  provisions. 
^^  The  act  then  authoriz.ed  the  corporation  to  establish  and 
erect,  within  the  parish  of  St.  Bernard  and  the  corporate 
limits  of  Xew  Orleans,  at  a  designated  place,  (which  was 
on  the  river  below  the  occupied  portions  of  the  city,) 
wharves,  stables,  sheds,  yards,  and  buildings  necessary  to 
land,  stable,  shelter,  protect,  atid  preserve  all  kinds  of 
hoi'ses,  mules,  cattle,  and  other  animals,  and  provided  that 
animals  destined  for  sale  or  slaughter  in  the  city  of  Xew 
Orleans  or  its  environs,  should  be  landed  at  the  wiuirves  and 
yards  of  this  company  and  be  there  yarded,  sheltered,  and 
j^rotected,  if  necessary;  and  that  the  company  should  be 
entitled  to  certain  prescribed  fees  for  the  use  of  its  wharves 
and  for  each  animal  landed,  and  be  authorized  to  detain 
the  animals  until  the  fees  were  paid,  and  if  not  paid  within 
fifteen  days  to  take  proceedings  for  their  sale.  Every 
person  violating  any  of  these  provisions,  or  landing,  yard- 
ing, or  keeping  animals  elsewhere  was  subjected  to  a  fine 
of  $250. 
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The  act  then  required  the  o<>rporation  to  erect  a  trraiul 
slaiii^hter-hoiise  of  siilKcient  {liineiisioiKs  to  aecoiiimodate 
all  butchei's,  in  which  five  luiiich'ed  animals  might  he 
i^Ianijhtered  a  dav,  with  a  siilficient  nnniher  of*  sheds  and 
stables  for  the  stock  received  at  the  port  of  Xew  Orleans, 
and  provided  that  when  these  buildings  were  co!ni»lete<l 
and  thrown  open  for  use,  public  notice  should  be  given 
for  thirtv  davs,  and  within  that  time  all  other  stock-land- 
ings  and  slaughter-houses  within  the  parishes  of  Orleans, 
Jetfei'son,and  St.  Bernard  were  to  he  closed,  and  it  should 
no  longer  be  hiwful  to  slaughter  animals  in  them,  the 
meat  of  wliich  was  destined  for  sale  within  those  parishes. 

The  act  then  provided  that  the  company  should  receive 
for  every  animal  slaughtered  in  its  buildings  certain  pre- 
scribed fees,  besides  the  head,  feet,  gore,  and  entrails  of 
all  animals,  except  of  swine. 

Otlier  provisions  of  the  act  required  the  inspection  of 
tlie  animals  before  thev  were  slaughtered.  The  exi^hisive 
privileges  mentioned  were  granted  for  the  period  of  twenty- 
five  years.  The  language  of  the  act  was  that  the  cori)ora- 
tion  shouhl  "  have  the  soh'  ami  e.rrbisicp  pririlcfn'  of  con- 
ducting and  carrying  on  the  live-stock  lamlingaiul  slaugh- 
ter-house business,  within  the  limits  and  [)rivilegws  granted 
by  the  provisions  of  the  act ;''  and,  after  the  1st  of  June, 
18G9,  should  have  "  the  crfhi^irc  prlrlhyr  of  having  landed 
at  their  landing  places  all  animals  intended  for  sale  or 
slaughter"  in  the  parishes  of  Orleans  and  .letferson,  and 
"  the  ejrrhi.vre  pnrih'ife  of  having  slaughtered"  in  its  slaugh- 
ter-houses all  animals  the  meat  of  which  was  intended  for 
sale  in  these  parishes. 

The  character  of  these  special  privileges  will  be  better 
understood  when  the  extent  of  country  and  of  population 
which  they  affected  are  stated.  The  parish  of  Orleans  con- 
tains an  area  of  country  of  150  stpiare  miles  ;  the  i>arish 
of  Jefterson,  384  square  miles;  an<l  the  parish  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, 020  square  miles.  The  three  parishes  togi'ther  con- 
tain an  area  of  1,154  square  miles,  and  they  had  a  popu- 
lation of  between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand  people. 
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Previous  to  the  passage  of  the  act  there  were  more  than 
a  thousajiii- persons  in  the  territory  mentioned  who  snp- 
f)orte(l  themselves  and  their  families  by  the  business  of 
procuring,  preparing,  and  selling  animal  food,  but  by  the 
act  in  question  tliey  were  all  deprived  of  the  business  in 
which  they  were  thus  engaged,  or  subjected  to  onerous 
conditions  in  its  prosecution. 

Three  cases  were  brought  involving  the  validity  of  this 
legislation.  The  first  wjis  brought  by  an  association  of 
butchers  to  prevent  the  assertion  and  enforcement  of  the 
privileges.  One  was  bri)Ught  by  the  attorney-general  of 
the  State  to  protect  the  corporation  in  the  enjoyment  of 
th<.)se  privileges,  and  to  prevent  an  association  of  stock- 
dealers  and  butchers  from  acquiring  a  tract  of  land  in  the 
same  district  with  the  corporation,  upon  which  to  erect 
suitable  buildings  for  receiving,  keeping,  and  slaughtenng 
cattle  and  preparing  animal  food  for  market.  The  third 
ca^e  was  brought  by  the  corporation  itself  to  restrain  the 
defendants  from  carrying  on  a  business  similar  to  its  own, 
in  violation  of  its  alleged  exclusive  privileges. 

The  substance  of  the  averments  of  the  parties  complain- 
ing of  this  legislation  was,  that  prior  to  its  adoption  they 
were  engaged  in  the  lawful  and  necessary  business  of  pro- 
curing afid  bringing  to  the  parishes  mentioned  animals 
suitable  for  human  food,  and  in  preparing  such  food  for 
nuirket;  that  in  the  prosecution  of  their  business  they  had 
provided  in  those  parishes  suitable  establishments  for  land- 
ing, sheltering,  keeping,  and  slaughtering  cattle,  and  the 
Side  of  meat;  that  with  their  association  about  four  hun- 
dred persons  were  connected,  and  that  in  the  parishes 
named  about  a  thousand  persons  were  engaged  in  procur- 
ing, preparing,  and  selling  animal  food.  And  they  com- 
plained that  the  business  of  landing,  yarding,  and  keep- 
ing, within  the  parishes  named,  cattle  intended  for  sale  or 
slaughter,  which  was  lawful  for  them  to  pursue  before  the 
1st  day  of  June,  1869,  was  made  by  that  act  unlawful  for 
any  one  except  the  corporation  named;  and  that  the  busi- 
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ness  of  fslaiijicliterinsr  oattle  and  preparinii:  annual  food  for 
market,  which  it  was  lawful  for  them  to   [mrsue  in  those 
parishes  hefore  that  dav,  was  made  hv  that  act   uidawful 
lor  them  to  pursue  afterwards,  except  in  the  huildin«rs  of   .  -  • ' 
tlie  company,  and  upon   [jayment    of  certain   [n*escrihed;J  y, 
fees,  and  a  surrender  of  a  valuable  portion  of  eacli  animal  ^ 
slaughtered.     And  they  contender]  that  the  lawful  l>usiness(  ^  »-''  ' 
of  landin]^,yardinsc,  shelterinir,and  keeinnir  catth*  intended  ^^  *^ 
tor  sale  or  shiu»irhter,  which  thev,  in  common   with  every     *'"''* 
individual  in  the  community  of  tht)  three  parishes,  had  a 
riiJrht  to  follow,  could  not   he  thus  taken   from   them  and 
^iven  over  for  a  period  of  twenty-live  years   for  the  sole 
and  exclusive  enjoyment  of  a  cor|»oration  of  seventeen 
persons,  or  of  anyl)ody  else.     And  they  also  contended 
that  the  lawful  and  necessarv  business  of  shiuirliterini'  cat- 
tie  and  preparing  animal  food  for  market,  whii-h  they  and 
all  other  individuals  had  a  right  to  follow,  could  not  be 
thus  restricted,  within  this  territory  of  1,1. ')4  square  miles, 
to  the  buildings  of   this  corporation,  or  be  subjected  to 
tribute  for  the  emolument  of  that  bodv. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  held  the 
act  constitutional  and  gave  judgment  in  all  the  cases  for 
the  protection  of  the  ext^lusive  privileges  of  the  corjiora- 
tion.  The  cases  were  then  brought  to  the  Sui)rcme  Court 
of  the  United  States  and  were  there  twice  arij-ued  with 
great  ability;  Judge  Cam[)bell,  formerly  a  mend>er  of  the 
court,  and  Mr.Fellowesa[)pearing  against  the  act;  and  Sen- 
ator ("arpenter  and  Mr.  Durant  for  the  cor[)oration.  The 
exclusive  privileges  were  assailed  as  being  in  conflict  with 
the  18rh  amendment,  and  also  with  the  iidiibition  of  the 
14th  amendment,  declaring  that  ^"^  No  State  shall  make  or 
enforce  anv  law-  which  shall  abridjj^e  the  privilei^es  or  im- 
munities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

The  Supreme  Court,  by  a  vote  of  Ave  of  its  meml)ers 
against  four,  atfirmed  the  judgment  of  the  ljt>uisiana  court, 
lnjlding  that  the  legislation  of  Louisiana  gave  no  special 
privileges  wliich  the  State  could  not  grant,  and  that  the 
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iburtcenth  amendment  only  inhibited  an  invasion  by 
^  the  States  of  the  righte  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  as 
distinguished  from  those  of  citizens  of  the  State.  Judges 
CUiibrd,  Davis,  Strong,  Miller,  and  Hunt  composed  the 
majority.  Chief  Justice  Chase  and  Judges  Swayne,  Fields 
and  Bradley  dissented  from  this  view.  Judge  Miller  wrote 
the  opinion  of  the  majority.  Judges  Field,  Bradley,  and 
Swayne  each  wrote  a  dissenting  opinion.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice concurred  with  Judge  Field,  as  did  also  Judges  Swayne 
and  Bradley,  although  they  each  wrote  a  separate  opinion. 

Both  the  majority  and  minority  not  only  considered  the 
claim  nmde  that  the  leij^islation  of  Louisiana  was  to  be  re- 
garded  Jis  the  exercise  of  the  poHce  power  of  the  State;  hut 
they  gave  an  extended  examination  to  tin)  inhibition  men- 
tioned contained  in  the  fourteenth  amendment. 

As  to  the  police  power,  the  majority  were  of  opinion  that 
the  legislation  of  Louisiana  w^as  passed  in  its  legitimate  ex- 
ercise, and  made  reference  to  the  necessity  of  having  the 
landing  of  live-stock  in  large  droves  from  steamboats  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  and  from  railroad  trains  hniited  to 
particular  places,  so  as  to  secure  the  safety  and  comfort 
of  the  people  of  the  city;  and  observed  that  it  could  not 
be  "  injurious  to  the  general  community  that  while  the  duty 
of  making  ample  preparation  for  this  is  imposed  upon  a  few 
men,  or  a  corporation,  they  should,  to  enable  them  to  do 
it  successfully,  have  the  exclusive  right  of  providing  such 
landing  places,  and  receiving  a  fair  compensation  for  the 
service." 

And  as  to  the  slaughter-house  privilege,  they  said,  speak- 
ing through  Judge  Miller: 

"  It  is  not,  and  cannot  be  succeasfuUy  controverted,  that  it  is  both  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  the  legislative  body — the  supreme  power  of  the 
State  or  municipality — to  prescribe  and  determine  the  loi^alities  where 
the  business  of  slaughtering  for  a  great  city  may  be  conducted.  To  do 
this  effectively  it  is  indispensable  that  all  persons  who  slaughter  animals 
for  food  shall  do  it  in  those  places  and  no  where  else.  The  statute  under 
consideration  detines  these  localities  and  forbids  slaughtering  in  any 
other.     It  does  not,  as  ha«  been  asserted,  prevent  the  but<»her  from  doing 
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hifl  own  slflnghtcring.  On  the  contrary,  the  Slaughtcr-House  Coni])Any 
is  required,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  to  permit  any  i^cnton  who  wiHhcs  to 
do  so.  to  9latfgKter  in  their  houses,  and  they  are  bound  t<»  nuike  ample 
provision  for  the  convenience  of  all  the  Hluughterinf;  for  the  entire  city. 
The  butcher,  thtMi,  is  still  permitted  to  slaujihter,  to  prt'pare,  and  to  sell 
his  own  nic^ats ;  but  he  is  re(|uin*d  to  slaughter  at  a  sp<-cilied  place  and  toi 
pay  a  reanonable  compensation  for  the  use  of  tlie  acTomuHMlations  fur-' 
nishe<l  him  at  that  jdace. 

**The  wisdom  of  the  monopoly  |rranted  by  the  legislature  may  Iw  open 
to  question,  but  it  is  difficult  to  sec  a  justitication  for  the  assertion  that 
the  bntchers  are  deprived  of  the  right  to  lalwr  in  their  occupation,  or  the 
people  of  their  daily  service  in  preparing  food,  or  how  this  statute,  with 
the  duties  and  guards  im]>os(*d  uikhi  the  company,  can  iM'said  to  destroy 
the  business  of  the  butcher,  or  s<*riou?*ly  intcrfcn-  with  its  pursuit.  The 
power  here  exercised  by  the  Legislature  of  L<»uisiana  is.  in  its  rss<Mitial 
nature,  one  which  has  Ix^en,  up  to  the  pniH.'nt  jM»ri<Hl  in  the  constitutional 
history  of  this  country,  always  concedetl  to  In'long  to  the  States,  however 
it  may  now  be  qui'StioutHl  in  some  of  its  details." 

He  then  cites  from  Kent  iind  Shaw  as  to  the  extent  of 
that  power,  and  continues  : 

**This  power  is,  and  must  be,  from  its  verj'  nature,  incapable  of  any 
very  exact  definition  or  limitation.  Tpon  it  depends  the  security  of  so- 
cial order,  the  life  and  health  o(  the  citizen,  the  conilbrt  of  an  existence 
in  a  thickly  populated  community,  the  enjoyment  of  private  and  social 
life,  and  the  beneficial  use  of  projwrty.  *  It  extends,'  sjiys  another  eminent 
judge,  *  to  the  protection  of  the  lives,  limbs,  health,  conilbrt,  and  quiet  of 
all  persons,  and  the  protection  of  all  pro|>erty  within  the  State;  .  .  .  and 
persons  and  proi>erty  are  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  restraints  and  burdens 
in  order  to  secure  the  general  comfort,  health,  and  prosperity  of  the  State. 
Of  the  perfect  right  of  the  legislature  to  do  this  no  question  ever  was,  or, 
upon  m'knowledge<l  general  principles,  ever  can  l)c  made,  so  far  as  natural 
{>ersons  are  concerned.' " 

To  this  proposition  the  minority  of  the*  court  i\'plie<l, 
speakin^r  through  Judge  Field  : 

"That  power  [the  police  power  of  the  State]  undoubtedly  extends  to 
all  regulations  affecting  the  health,  gomi  order,  morals,  |H'ace,  and  safety 
of  society,  and  is  exercised  on  a  great  variety  of  subjc<'ts,  and  in  almost 
numlK-rless  ways.  All  sorts  of  rc»strictions  and  burdens  are  imposed 
nnder  it,  and  when  these jire_not  in  conflict  with  i\ny  constitutional  pro- 
hibitions or  fundamental  principles,  they  caiuiot  Iw  successfully  assjiiled  ; 
in  a  jndlCla!  TTlDUffftr  WitnTtliis  power  of  the  State  and  it.s  legitimate  ' 
exercise  I  shall  not  differ  from  the  majority  of  the  court.  JUit  under  the 
pretence  of  prescribing  a  police  regulation  the  State  cannot  Iw  perniitted 
to  eiicrdach "ui>bii  any  of  the  just  rights  of  the  citizen,  which  the  Consti- 
tution intended  to  secure  against  abridgment. 
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"  In  the  law  in  qne^ntion  there  are  only  two  provisions  which  can  prop- 
erly he  called  polio?  regulations— the  one  which  requires  the  landin*;;  and 
8lau<^htering  ol*  animals  helow  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  other 
which  requires  the  inspection  of  the  animals  hefore  they  are  slaughtered. 
When  these*  requirements  are  complied  with  the  sanitiiry  puriKMes  of  the 
act  are  iiccomplishe<l.  In  all  other  particulars  the  act  is  a  mere  gnint  to 
a  corporation  created  hy  it  of  special  and  exclusive  privileges  hy  which 
the  health  of  the  city  is  in  no  way  promoted.  It  is  plain  that  if  the 
cori>onition  can,  without  endangering  the  health  of  the  public,  carry  on 
the  business  of  landing,  keeping,  and  slaughtering  cattle  within  a  district 
below  the  city  embracing  an  area  of  over  a  thousand  sciuare  miles,  it 
would  not  endanger  the  public  health  if  other  persons  were  also  per- 
mitted to  carry  on  the  same  business  within  the  same  district  under 
similar  conditions  as  to  the  inspection  of  the  animals.  The  health  of  the 
city  might  require  the  removal  from  its  limits  and  suburbs  of  all  build- 
ings for  keeping  and  slaughtering  cattle,  but  no  such  object  could  i)ossi- 
bly  justify  legislation  removing  such  buildings  from  a  large  part  of  the 
Slate  for  the  bcnetit  of  a  single  corporation.  The  pretence  of  saniUiry 
regulations  for  the  grant  of  the  exclusive  privileges  is  a  shallow  one, 

which  merits  only  this  jnussing  notice. f.  -'  ^   , 

*'The  iu*t  of  lyouisiana  presents  the  naked  cast%  unaccompanied  by  any 
J  public  considenitions,  where  a  right  U)  pursue  a  lawful  and__iiecessjiry 
c-alling,  pie viously  enjoyed  by  every  citizeUyjind  in  connection  .with  which 
a  thousand  persons  were  daily  employed,  is  taken  awajr^  and  vested  ex- 
clusively, lor  twenty-live  years,  for  an  ext^Misive  district  and  a  large  l>op- 
ulation,  in  a  single  corporation,  or  its  exercise  is  for  that  jieriml  restricted 
to  the  establishments  of  the  corporation,  and  there  allowed  only  upon 
onerous  conditions. 

"  If  exclusive  privileges  of  this  character  can  l>e  granted  to  a  corpora- 
tion of  seventeen  persons,  they  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  legislature, 
be  equally  granted  to  a  single  individual.     If  they  may  l)e  gnuited  for 
.     twenty-five  years  they  may  he  equally  gnuited  for  a  century,  and  in  per- 
)    petuity.     If  they  may  be  grante<l  for  the  landing  and  keeping  of  animals^^ 
I    intended  for  sale  or  slaughter  they  may  be  equally  granted  for  the  landing  i 
I    and  storitig  of  grain  and  other  products  of  the  earth,  or  tor  any  article  oC/ 
commerce.     If  they  may  be  granted  lor  structures  in  which  animal  food 
is  prejMired  for  umrket  they  may   be  equally  granted  lor  structures  in 
which  tarinaceous  or  vegetable  food  is  prepared.     They  may  be  granted 
f«>rany  of  the  pursuits  of  human  industry,  even  in  its  most  simple  and 
common  forms.     Indeed,  ui>on  the  theory  on  which  the  exclujsive  privi- 
leges granted  by  the  act  in  question  are  sustained,  there  is  no  monopoly, 
in  the  nuwt  odious  form,  which  may  not  be  upheld." 

The  threat  interest,  however,  nuinitested  in  the  opinions 
of  the  court,  hoth  in  that  of  the  majority  and  in  those  of 
the  minority,  arose  from  the  discussion  they  contained  i\ft 
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to  tlie  impoi't  and  meiininfic  of  the  inhibition  of  the  four" 
teenth  amendment. 

The  majority  hehl  that  the  State  wuh  authorized  to  con- 
fer  the  special  privile*icert  unless  restrained  hy  that  amend- 
ment. It8  tii'st  section,  the  only  one  which  had  any  hear- 
ing upon  the  question  presented,  is  as  follows :  ^*A11  per- 
sons horn  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  Tnited  States 
and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  Xo  State  shall 
make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privi- 
leges or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  ('nited  States,  nor 
shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  iicrson 
within  its  juriscliction  the  eciual  [M-otection  of  the  laws." 

The  majority  of  the  court  in  their  oinnion  tirst  give  a 
history  of  the  three  amendments  ad(>[)tcd  since  the  war, 
the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  lifteenth,  and  state  that  their 
ipervading  purpose  was  the  freedom  of  the  slave  race,  the 
securitv  and  firm  establishment  of  their  freedom,  and 
the  protection  of  the  newly-made  freeman  and  citizen 
from  the  oppressions  of  tho>e  who  had  formerly  exercised 
unlimited  dominion  over  them,  and  that  in  any  fair  and 
just  const ructiim  of  any  section  or  phrase  of  the  amend- 
ments it  is  necessary  to  keep  this  pervading  purpose  in 
view.  They  then  take  up  the  fourteenth  amendment  and 
observe  that  it  opens  with  a  definition  of  citizenship,  not 
onlv  of  tlie  United  States,  but  of  the  States,  and  that  it 
recognizes  and  establishes  a  distinction  lietween  tlie  two. 
Their  language  is  as  follows: 

*•  Not  only  may  »  man  Ik*  a  ritizfn  of  tin-  Tnitid  States  without  beinj; 
a  citizen  of  a  State,  but  an  im]N)rtant  eh-meut  is  necessiiry  t«»  i-onvtrt  the 
former  into  tlie  latter.  He  must  Reside  within  the  State  to  make  liim  a 
citizen  of  it,  but  it  is  only  necessjiry  that  he  siiould  be  Ixirn  or  natunil- 
ize<l  in  the  L'nit<Hl  Stales  to  Im;  a  citizen  of  the  I'nion. 

"  It  is  quite  clear,  then,  tliat  there  is  a  citizenship  ol'  the  Tnited  States 
and  a  citizeiwhip  of  aSt4it4»,  which  are  distinct  fnmi  each  other,  and  which 
deiKMid  ui)on  different  characteristics  or  circumstan<'es  in  tlie  individual. 

**  We  think  this  distinction  an<l  its  explicit  recognition  in  this  amend- 
ment ol  great  weight  in  tliiH  argument,  because  the  next  paragraph  of 
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this  same  section,  which  is  the  one  mainly  relied  on  by  the  plaintiffs  in 
error,  speaks  only  of  privilcjres  and  iniiu unities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  doi's  not  s]>eak  of  those  of  citizens  of  the  several  States.  The 
ar^^nnient.  however,  in  favor  of  the  plaintiilsreMti<  wlioUy  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  citizcnshi]»  is  the  same,  and  the  privileges  and  immunities 
jguaranteed  by  the  (*Ianse  are  tlie  same. 

f    "  The  lanjjuaj^e  is,  *  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
I'shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  Me  United  States.^ 
^It  is  a  little  remarkable,  if  this  clause  was  intended  as  a  prote<!tion  to 
the  citizen  of  a  State  against  the  legislative  power  of  hw  own  State,  that 
the  word  citizen  of  the  State  should  be  left,  out  when  it  is  so  carefully 
used,  and  used  in  contradistinction  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
verj' sentence  which  jirecedes  it.     It  is  too  clear  for  argument  that  the 
change  in  phraseology'  was  adopted  understandingly  and  with  a  purpo«<.». 
"  Of  the  privileges  ami  immunities  of  the  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  tlie  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  citizen  of  the  State,  and 
what  they  respectively  are  we  will  presently  consider ;  but  we  wish  to 
state  here  that  it  is  only  the  former  which  are  placed  by  this  (>lause 
under  the  protection  of  the  federal   Constitution,  and  that   the  latter, 
whatever  they  may  be,  are  not  intended  to  have  any  additional  protec- 
tion by  this  paragraph  of  the  amendment. 

'*  If,  then,  there  is  a  difference  between  the  privileges  and  immunities 
belonging  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  as  such,  the  latter  must  rest 
for  their  security  and  protection  where  they  have  heretofore  rested;  for 
they  are  not  embraced  by  this  paragraph  of  the  amendment." 

The  doctrine  aclvjiuced  in  this  piissage  is  the  special 
feature  of  the  opinion  and  has  been  the  occasion  of  dis- 
cussion and  disagreement  among  judges  and  members  of 
the  profession  tliroughout  the  country. 

The  majority  then  consider  the  meaning  attached  to  the 
terms  ^privileges  and  immunities  "  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment and  adopt  substantially  as  correct  the  view  expressed 
1)V  JudjLCe  Washinirton  in  Corfield  vs.  Corvell,  tliat  thev 
embrace  those  rights  of  citizens  which  are  fundamental  in 
their  nature,  such  as  belong  to  citizens  of  all  free  govern- 
ments; and  hold  that  their  protection  rests  with  the  States 
and  not  with  the  United  States.  Their  language  is  as 
follows : 

*'  It  would  \yo  the  vainest  show  of  learning  to  attempt  to  prove  by  cita- 
tions of  authority,  that  nij)  to  the  adoption  of  the  recent  amendments  no 
claim  or  pretence  was  set"  up  that  those  rights  depended  on  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  their  existence  or  protection,  beyond  the  very  I'c^ 
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i  civil  rights  which  we  have*  mentioned,  from  the  i^tates  to  the  tederal   {j 
eminent?     And  where  it  is  declared  that  Con«rt»Ks  nhall   have  the 


limitations  which  the  federal  Constitution  imposed  upon  the  States — 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  pndiibiticm  against  cjr  jmnt  fnvio  laws,  hills  of  at- 
tainder, and  laws  impairinjj;  the  obligation  of  contracts.  Ihit  with  the 
exception  of  these  aud  a  few  other  restrictions,  the  entire  domain  of  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  <»f  the  States,  as  alnivc  dctincd,  lay 
within  the  constitutional  and  legislative  power  of  the  States,  ami  with- 
out that  of  the  federal  government.  *  ^Vas  it  the  purpose  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment,  by  the  simple  declaration  that  no  State  should  nuike 
or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  aud  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  StatvH^  to  transfer  the  security  and  protection  of  all 
'the 

government?     Ami  where  it  is  declarert  tliat  L'ongrt»Ks 
power  to  enforce  that  article,  was  it  intended  to  bring  within  the  jjowcr 
of  Congress  the  entire  domain  of  civil  rights  heretofore  l)elonging  exclu-    ^'  " 
sively  to  the  States?^ 

*•  All  this  and  morrlnust  follow,  if  the  proiK>sition  of  the  plaintiffs  in 
error  be  sound,  for  not  only  are  these  rights  subject  to  the  control  of  Con- 
gress, whenever  in  its  discTction  any  of  them  are  supposi'd  to  Ik?  abridged 
by  State  legislation,  but  that  lK>dy  may  also  pass  laws  in  advance,  limit- 
ing and  restricting  the  exerci.^  of  legislative  power  by  the  States,  in  their 
most  ordinary  and  most  useful  functions,  as  in  its  judgment  it  may  think 
proiKT  on  all  such  subjects.     And  still  further^such  a  construct ioiA  fol-_ 
lowetl  by  the  reversal  of  the  judgments  of  the  Sui)reme  Court  of  Louisiana    ) 
in  these  casesJ would  constitute  this  court  a  perpetual  cen.sor  upon  all    ' 
legislation  of  TlS^  s^tates,  on  the  civil  rights  of  their  own  citizens,  with    /" 
authority  to  nullify  such  as  it  did   not  approvo  as  consistent  with  those     L\P<  / 
rights  as  they  existed  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  ameudment/M      "^ 

I    The  ptL^sage  here  given  \s  generally  cited  tis  showing; 
jthe  evil  consequencec?  of  kiny  other   eonstnu-tion  than  tliel       ^  , 
^)ne  adopted.     The  majority  then  refer  to  sm-h  privileges  y 0 . 
and  iniinnnities  of  citizens  of  tlie  United  States  as  thev    '. ' 
sar>}>ose  areliiUuided>  when  the  States  are  inhilnt'ed  from    ,^'  .. . 
making  or  enf<m,*ing  any  law  ahridging  them.     These  are 
theTTgflt  of  the  citizen  to  come  to  the  seat  of  government, 
to  assert  any  claim  he  may  have  npon  that  government, 
to  transact  any  business  he  may  have  with  it,  to  seek  its 
protection,  to  share  its  oitices,  to  engage  in  administering 
its  functions,  to  have  free  access  to  its  seai)orts,  to  demand 
the  care  and  protection  of  that  government  over  his  life, 
liberty,  and  prciperty  on  the  high  seas,  or  within  the  juris- 
diction of  a  foreign  government;  the  riglit  to  peaceably 
assemble  and  petition  for  redress  of  grievances;  the  right 
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to  use  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  and  other 
similar  rights. 

To  these  positions  of  the  majoirty  of  the  court  several 
objections  naturally  arise. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  inhibition  upon  the  States  does 
not  refer  to  the  fundamental  rights  of  citizens,  such  as  be- 
long to  the  citizens  of  all  free  governments,  such  as  are 
expressed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  men,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  was  ac- 
complished by  its  insertion  in  the  amendment.  The  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  which  citizens  previously  enjoyed 
under  the  Constitution  and  huvs  of  the  United  States,  no 
State  could  lawfully  interfere  witli.  Any  attempted  in- 
terference with  them  could  have  been  successfully  resisted 
through  the  courts.  The  parties  who  drafted  and  advo- 
cated the  fourteenth  amendment  thought  that  thev  w'ould 
obtain  thereby  additional  security  for  the  rights  of  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  not  that  they  were  merely  con- 
tending for  words  which  could  have  no  efficacy  beyond 
provisions  already  in  force. 

In  the  second  place,  the  construction  asserted  entirely 
ignores  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  framers  of  the  amend- 
ment, as  stated  in  the  <liscussion  of  the  measure  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  There  wa>s  an  entire  concurrence  of 
views  on  the  part  of  all  persons — Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, Senators  and  Representatives — that  the  object  of 
the  amendment  was  to  obviate  tlie  objections  which  liad 
been  urged  to  the  validitv  of  the  civil  rights  act,  or  rather 
to  Icii^islation  of  a  similar  character.  That  act  had  stated 
in  express  terms  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  had  the 
right  "to  make  and  enforce  contracts,  to  sue,  be  parties 
and  give  evidence,  to  inherit,  purchase,  Iciise,  sell,  hold, 
and  convey  real  and  pei^sonal  property,  and  to  full  nud 
equal  benefit  of  all  the  laws  and  proceedings  for  the  secur- 
ity of  person  and  property."  These  were-  rights  which, 
piccording  to  the  interpretation  of  the  majority,  are  now 
dependent  for  their  protection  upon  the  States  alone. 
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Tlioiigli  the  debutes  in  CoiiLcress  oainiot  be  used  to  qnaliiy 
the  meaning  of  language,  which  is  not  susee[)tible  of  niis- 
construction,  they  can  be  reH(M*te(l  to  in  order  to  show  the 
general  purjiose  of  the  franiers  of  legislation,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  matter  of  no  slight  significance  that  the  jmrjMise 
of  tiie  amendment,  as  thus  shown,  is  consistent  with  the 
obvious  meaning  of  its  language.  ''All  persons  born  or 
naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction thereof,  ar.^^tizens  ofthe  Tnited  States^mdj>fthe 
State  ^^^VuH^'p  flw.y j**>cT^|i* ''  The  citizenslMfrnftlie  United 
States  IS  the  general  and  primary  citizenshii)  which  accom- 
panies the  individual  everywhere.  The  State  citizenship 
is  local  and  movable  at  the  option  of  the  i)aity  by  a  mere 
change  of  his  residence.  The  command  uj)on  the  States 
is  not  to  abridge  the  privileges  and  immmiities  of  the  cit- 
izen of  the  United  States,  and  thus  all  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  the  citizen,  be  he  of  the  United  States  or 
be  he  of  the  State,  are  secured. 

In  the  third  place,  the  alleged  evil  consequences  of  the 
opposite  construction  are  purely  imaginary.  The  iidiibi- 
tion  of  the  amen(hnent  is  ui)On  the  States,  ami  if  oidy  ap- 
jiroj)riate  legislation  be  adoi>ted  for  its  enforcement,  no 
such  interference  with  their  legislation,  no  sucli  censorship 
over  it  as  indicated  in  the  opinion,  can  exist.  Legislation 
to  annul  the  act  of  a  State  can  oidy  be  appropriate  so  far 
ixa  it  authorizes  application  to  the  courts  to  meet  tlu^  exi- 
gency, and  by  their  action  the  act  which  is  forbidden  will 
be  declared  null  or  its  enforcement  restrained. 

Everv  inliibition  in  the  jnnendment  everv  natriot  outrht 
to  desire  to  see  enforced.  Caw  anv  one  object  to  the  clause 
forbidding  a  State  to  abridge  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  citizens  of  tlie  United  States  ;  that  is,  to  take  awav 
or  impair  any  of  their  fundamental  rights  ?  Can  any  one 
find  fault  witli  the  clause  which  declares  that  no  State  shall 
deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  witb<»ut  due 
process  of  law  ?  Can  any  one  object  to  the  provision 
which  declares  that   no  State  shall  denv  to  anv  i»ei^on 
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within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  its  laws  ? 
Surely  not.  The  aniendnient  does  not  limit  the  suhjeets 
upon  which  the  States  can  legislate  ;  it  only  inhibits  dis- 
criminating and  partial  enactments  favoring  some  to  the 
impairment  of  the  rights  of  others;  it  simply  requires  that 
every  one  shall  be  allowed  to  pursue  his  happiness  unre- 
strained except  by  just,  equal,  and  impartial  laws. 

The  amendment  has  been  the  subject  of  complaint  from 
the  manner  in  which  legislation  has  attempted  to  enforce 
its  prohibitions,  not  from  the  prohibitions  themselves. 
That  manner  has  in  most  cases  been  clearlv  wron^r.  The 
only  appropriate  maimer  is  that  which  has  been  applied 
with  reference  to  other  prohibitions  previously  existing  in 
the  Constitution,  sucli  as  the  prohibition  against  a  State 
j)as8ing  a  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  a 
bill  of  attainder,  or  an  ex  post  ft  do  law.  No  machinery  is 
necessary  to  annul  any  legislation  in  disregard  of  these 
prohibitions,  except  such  as  may  facilitate  proceedings  for 
that  purpose  in  the  courts;  and  no  other  legislation  can  be 
appropriate  a*>  against  the  action  of  a  State. 

The  answers  of  the  dissenting  judges  to  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  were  full,  and  are  generally  regarded  by  the 
profession  as  satisfactory.  An  extended  citation  is  made 
from  the  one  delivered  by  Judge  Field.  He  considered 
the  law  of  Louisiana  in  the  light  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  amendments,  although  he  only  rested  his  judg- 
ment on  the  fourteenth. 

r^JThat  amend ineiit  [the  thirteenth]  prohibits  shivery  and  involuntary 
servitude,  exeept  as  a  punishment  lor  erime,  but  I  have  not  8U{>|K)8(h1  it 
was  susceptible  ol'  a  construction  which  would  cover  the  enactment  in 
question.  I  have  been  so  accustomed  to  rej^ard  it  as  intcndeil  to  meet 
that  Ibrni  of  slavery  which  had  previously  prevailed  in  this  country,  and 
to  which  the  recent  civil  war  ow<id  its  exist<^nce,  that  I  w:is  not  preiKired, 
nor  am  I  yet,  to  j^ive  it  the  extent  and  force  ascribed  by  counseL,  Still  it 
^\  is  evident  that  the  language  of  the  amendment  is  not  used  in  a  resjrittive 

sense.  It  is  not  trontined  to  African  slavery  alone.  It  is  general  and  uni- 
versid  in  its  a])pIication.  Slavery  of  while  men  j\s  well  as  of  l>U\clc~mFri 
is  prohibited,  and  not  merely  slavery  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  but 
involuntary  servitude  in  every  form. 
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*VTbe  worjjj '  involuntary  servitude '  have  uot  becjiytlic  subject  of  any 
judicial  or  Icgislutivc  exposition,  tliut  I  am  uware^^^j^n  this  ('ouutryj ex- 
cept tluit  j^iic'h  18  found  in  the  civil  ri^shts  act,  which  will  Imj  TTTreal'ier 
noticeti.^It  is,  however,  clear  that  they  inchulc  something;  more  than 
slavery  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term ;  they  include  also  serfa^jjc,  vas- 
salage, villauage,  peonage,  and  all  other  forms  of  comi)ulsory  service  for 
\\\e  mere  l>enetit  orpleasure  of  others.  Nor  is  this  the  full  imiM>rt  of  the 
tvrnis.  The  abolition  of  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude;  was  intunde<l 
to  make  every  one  horn  in  tliis  country  a  freeman,  and  iu^  such,  to  j:iv<* 
to  him  the  right  to  pursue  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life  without  otlicr 
rfstraint  than  such  as  aflVcts  all  otlicr.s.  and  to  cnjov  (>(iuallv  with  them 
the  fruits  of  his  lalHM-.  A  prohibit itMi  to  him  to  pursue  eertain  callings, 
oi>en  to  othiTS  oT  the'same  age.  cou<lition.  and  si?;t3'»r  to  rcsi<U'  in  phun's 
where  others  an*  iM-rmitted  to  livtx^'<>uld  so  far<h*privc  him  of  the  rights 
of  a  freeman,  and  would  )>lace  him,  iis  respects  others,  in  a  condition  of 
servitude.  A  |>ersou  allowed  to  pursue  only  one  tra«le  or  calling,  and 
only  in  one  locality  of  the  country,  would  not  be,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term,  in  a  cimdition  of  slavery,  but  probabh  none  would  deny  that 
he  would  Ik*  in  a  condition  of  servitude,  ile  »-ertainly  would  not  p«»ssess 
the  liberties  nor  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  I'n-einan.  J'lie  compulsion 
which  wouhl  force  him  to  labor  even  tor  his  own  "henclit  <inly  in  one 
direction,  or  in  one  plm^e,  would  be  almost  as  o]»prcssive,  and  nearly  \ih 
great  an  V'^itf*^""  frf  bif  ^«*"**-*y  •»*'  the  compulsion  which  wouhl  force  him 
to  labor  for  t he  iH^netit  or  ple:isure  of  another,  and  W(»uhl  e(jually  con- 
stitute an  element  of  servitude.  The  counsel  of  the  plaintilVs  in  error, 
therefore,  contend  that  *  wherever  a  law  of  a  State  or  a  law  of  the  I'nite*! 
States  makes  a  dis<Timination  between  chiss«-s  of  persons,  which  di'priv«'H 
the  one  cla-ss  of  their  free(h»m  or  their  proi»crty.  or  which  makes  a  Ciist«' 
of  them,  to  sul>»<.Tve  the  jiower,  j)ride,  avarice,  vanity,  nv  vengeance  of 
others.' there  inv<duntary  s<'rvitude  exists  within  tin*  meaning  «»f  the 
thirteenth  amendment. 

**  It  is  not  necessary,  in  my  judgment,  for  tin*  disjH»siti<ui  of  the  pH'sent 
car*!*  in  tavor  of  the  plaintilVs  in  error,  to  acc«-pt  as  entirely  ciM!v<t  this 
conclusion  of  counsel.  It,  however,  tiixls  sup|>ort  in  the  act  <»f  Congress 
known  ;ts  the  civil  rights  iw.t,  whi(.'h  was  framed  and  ado])ted  ujion  a  con- 
struction of  the  thirteenth  amendment,  giving  to  its  langnag<^  a  similar 
breadth.  That  amendment  was  ratilie«l  on  thi*  eightec-nth  of  December, 
lHt>5,*  and  in  April  of  the  following  Near  the  civil  rights  act  was  passed. f 
Its  first  stftion  declares  that  all  ihtsiuis  bt)rn  in  the  I'nited  States,  and 
not  subje<!t  tp_any_ Ibreign  i>ower,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  are  'citi-' 
zens  of  the  United  States,'  and  that  'such  citizens,  of  ev«-ry  race  and  color» 
without  regard  to  any  previous  condTtlon  of  slavery,  or  involnntarv  servi- 
tude, except  iis  a  punishment  for  (!rime.  wluTcof  the  i)arty  shall  have 
been  duly  convicted,  shall  have  the  .siime   right  in  every  State  and  terri- 


*  l.i  Stat,  at  Large,  771.  1 1^  11>-.  27. 
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tory  in  the  United  States,  to  mnkc  and  enlbrco  contracts,  t/>  sue,  be  par- 
ties, and  give  evidence,  to  inherit,  purchiwe,  lea.s<»,  sell,  hold,  and  convey 
real  and  personal  property,  and  to  lull  and  ecpial  benefit  of  all  laws  and 
proceeding's  for  the  security  of  person  and  property,  as  enjoyed  by  white 
citizens.' 

"This  legislation  was  supported  ujmn  the  theory  that  citizens  of  the 
United  States  jis  such  were  entitled  to  the  rijrhts  and  piivileo^es  enu bi cr- 
ated, and  that  to  deny  to  any  such  citizt-n  equality  in  these  ri»;hts  and 
privilej^es  with  others,  was,  to  the  extent  of  the  denial,  subjectinjr  him  to 
an  involuntary  servitude.  Senator  Trumbull,  who  drew  the  act  and  who 
was  its  earnest  advwatc?  in  the  SeniUe,  stated,  on  opening  the  discussion 
upon  it  in  that  lM)dy,  that  the  measure  was  intended  to  give  effect  to  the 
declaration  of  the  amendment,  and  to  secure  to  all  persons  in  the  United 
States  jiractical  freedom.  After  ret'erring  to  several  statutes  passed  in 
sonu*  of  the  Southern  States,  discriminating  l)etween  the  freedmen  and 
white  citizens,  and  after  citing  the  delinition  of  civil  liberty  given  by 
Blackstone,  the  Senator  siiid:  'I  take  it  that  any  statute  which  is  not 
equal  to  all.  and  which  dcjirives  any  citizen  of  civil  rights,  which  an* 
secured  to  other  citizens,  is  an  unjust  encroachment  ui)on  his  liberty : 
,  .  and  it  is  in  fact  a  badge  of  servitude  which  by  the  Constituti<m  is  pro- 
\hibited.'* 

"By  the  act  of  I^ouisiana,  within  the  three  ]>arishes  named,  a  territory 
exceeding  one  thousand  one  hundred  scpiarc  miles,  and  embrjicing  over 
two  hundre<l  thousand  jieople,  every  man  who  pursues  the  business  of 
preparing  animal  food  for  market  must  take  his  animals  to  the  build- 
ings of  the  favored  company,  an<l  must  perform  his  work  in  them,  and 
for  the  use  of  the  buildings  must  pay  a  pres<;ril>ed  tribute  to  the  company, 
and  leave  with  it  a  valuable  portion  of  each  animal  slaughtered.  Every 
man  in  these  parishes  who  has  a  horse  or  other  animal  for  side,  must  carry 
him  to  the  yards  an<I  stables  of  this  com]iany.  and  for  their  use  pay  a 
like  tribute.  Jle  is  not  allowed  to  do  his  work  in  his  own  buildings,  or 
to  take  his  animals  to  his  own  stables  or  keep  them  in  bis  own  yards, 
even  though  they  should  be  erected  in  the  same  district  as  the  buildings, 
stables,  and  yards  of  the  company,  and  that  district  embraces  over  eleven 
hundred  square  miles.  The  prohibition  imposed  by  thisa<*t  upon  butch- 
ers and  dealers  in  cattle  in  these  parishes,  and  the  s|>ecial  privileges  con- 
ferred ujwn  the  favored  cor]>oration,  are  similar  in  principle  and  as  odious 
,  in  character  as  the  restrictions  imiK>s<*d  in  the  last  century  upon  the  peas- 
antry in  some  parts  of  France,  where,  as  siiys  a  French  writer,  the  peas- 
ant was  prohibited  *to  hunt  on  his  own  lands,  to  tish  in  his  own  waters, 
to  grind  at  his  own  mill,  to  cook  at  his  own  oven,  to  dry  his  clothes  on 
his  own  machines,  to  whet  his  instruments  at  his  own  grindstone,  to 
make  his  own  wine,  his  oil.  and  his  ci<ler  at  his  own  ])ress,  ....  or 
to  wU  his  <'ommodities  at  the  public  market.'     The  exclusive  right  to  all 

*  Cong.  Globe,  1st  Si^ss.,  39th  Cong.,  Part  I.,  p.  474. 
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these  privilej^es  was  vested  in  the  lords  of  the  vicinage.  *  Tlie  history  of 
the  most  execrable  tvrannv  of  ancient  times,'  savs  the  siune  writer,  *  olfers 
nothing  like  this.  Thi.^  c;ite«fory  of  oppressions  cannot  be  applied  to  a 
free  man,  or  to  the  pe:L<i:int,  except  in  violation  of  his  riy;hts.' 

**  But  if  the  exclusive  privileges  conferred  upon  the  Louisiana  corpor- 
ation can  he  sustained,  it  is  not  i>erccived  why  exclusive  j)rivileges  for 
the  construction  and  keeping  of  ovens,  niacliines,  grindstones.  win«?- 
press<?s,  and  for  all  the  numerous  tratles  and  pursuits  for  the  prosecution 
of  which  buildings  are  rc(|uired.  may  not  be  ej|ually  besto\\«id  on  other 
eor)>orations  or  private  individuals,  and  i'm  peri«»ds  of  indefinite  duration. 

"It  is  not  necessary,  however,  as  I  have  sai«l.  to  rest  my  objections  to 
the  act  in  (jm^stion  uj»on  the  terms  au<l  meaning  of  the  thirteenth  ainen<l- 
ment.  jTh&  provisions  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  which  is  proiw-rly 
a  supplement  to  the  thirteenth,  cover,  in  my  judgment,  the  case  ]>efore 
us,  and  inhibit  any  legislation  which  confers  sp<*cial  and  <-xclusive  i»riv- 
ileges  like  these  under  consicleration.'  The  amendment  was  ado])ted  to^ 
obviate  objections  which  had  been  raised  and  pn^sscd  with  great  fon'c  to 
the  validity  of  the  civil  rights  act.jmd  to  hilacc  tliu  common  rights  of 
American  citizens  under  the  protecti<ui  of  tne  national  governmentl  It 
lirst  declares  that  *  all  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  th<*  I'nited  f^ites, 
and  subject  to  the  juris<liction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  l*nite<l  Statt^s 
and  of  the  State  wherein  thev  reside.-  It  then  declares  that  'no  State 
shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  whi<'h  shall  abri<lge  the  privileges  or  im- 
muniti(*s  of  citizens  of  the  I'nited  St^ites.  uar  sliall  any  State  deprive 
any  person  of  life,  lilwrty,  or  proi>erty  without  diu»  i»roccss  of  law,  nor 
deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  eijual  protection  of  the 
laws.' 

'*  The  lirst  clause  of  this  amendment  determines  who  an*  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  how  their  citizenship  i>  created.  Before  its  enactment 
there  was  much  diversity  of  o])inion  among  jurists  and  statesnnn  >\  ln'ther 
there  was  any  such  citizenship  imlependent  of  that  of  the  State,  and.  if 
any  existed,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  originated.  With  a  great  num- 
Ikt  the  opinion  prevailed  that  there  was  no  such  citizenship  independent 
of  the  citiz«'nshi]>  of  X\u'  State.  Such  was  the  cjpinion  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and 
the  class  represented  ]»y  him.  In  his  celebrated  speech  in  the  Senate  upon 
the  fonre  bill,  in  1<VA.  referring  to  the  relianee  expressed  by  a  Senator 
u\y)n.  the  fact  that  we  are  critizens  of  the  I'nited  States,  he  said  :  'If  by 
eiti»:n  of  the  United  States  he  means  a  citizen  at  large,  one  whose  citi- 
zi.*nship  extends  to  the  entin*  geographical  limits  of  the  countrv  without 
having  a  local  citizenship  in  sonu'  State  or  territory,  a  sort  of  citizen  of 
the  world,  all  1  have  to  say  is  that  such  a  citizen  would  be  a  pertei-t  non- 
descript :  that  not  a  single  individual  of  thi>  <leMription  can  he  found  in 
the  entire  mass  of  our  population.  Notwithstanding  all  tlu- pomp  au«l 
display  of  <.'l(Mj[nence  on  the  occasion,  every  citizen  is  a  <itiziu  of  some 
State  or  territory,  and  iis  siurh,  under  an  express  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution, is  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
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several  States ;  and  it  is  in  this  and  no  other  sense  that  we  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States.-* 

"In  the  Dred  Scott  case  this  sulyect  of  citizenship  of  the  United  States 
was  fully  and  elaboratolj'  discussed.  The  exposition  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Justice  Curtis  has  htH^n  gt-ncrallj*  accepted  l\v  the  profcwsion  of  the 
country  as  the  one  containinjs  the  soundest  views  of  constitutional  law. 
And  he  held  thai,  under  the  Uonstitution,  citizenship  of  the  United  States 
in  reference  to  natives  was  dept*ndcut  upon  citizenship  in  the  several 
Stat«-s,  under  tlieir  constitutions  and  laws. 

"The  (.'hief  Justice  in  that  (^ise,  an<l  the  majority  of  the  court  with 
him,  held  that  the  words  '  ix'ople  of  tlie  United  States '  and  *  citizens  ■ 
were  synonymous  terms ;  that  the  jn'Ople  of  the  re8|)ectivo  States  were 
the  parties  to  the  Constitution;  that  these  people  consisted  of  the  free 
inhabitants  of  tliose  Staters;  that  tliey  had  provided  in  their  Consti- 
tution for  the  adoption  of  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization  ;  that  the^' 
and  their  descendants  and  persons  naturalized  were  the  only  persons  who 
could  be  citizens  of  tht*  United  States,  and  that  it  Wiis  not  in  the  power 
of  any  State  to  invest  any  other  person  with  citizenship  so  that  he  could 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  citizen  under  the  Constitution,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  descendants  of  persons  brouj^ht  to  this  country  and  .sold  jls  slaves 
were  not,  and  could  not  Im?,  citizens  within  tlie  meaning  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

**  The  first  clause  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  changes  this  whole 
subject,  and  removes  it  from  the  re;;ion  of  discussion  and  doubr.  It  re<*- 
ognizes  in  express  terms,  if  it  does  not  create,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  makes  their  citizenship  dependent  upon  the  place  of  tlieir 
birth,  or  the  fact  of  tlu^ir  adoption,  and  not  ujion  the  constitution  or 
laws  of  any  State  or  the  condition  of  their  ancestryV  A  citizen  of  a  State 
is  now  only  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  residinJTin  that  State.'  The 
fundamental  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  which  l)elong  to  him  as 
a  free  man  and  a  free  citizen,  now  belong  to  him  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
Suites,  and  are  not  dependent  upon  his  citizen.ship  of  any  State.\  The 
exercise  of  these  rights  and  privileges,  and  th«»  degree  of  enjoyment  re- 
ceived from  such  exereise,  are  always  more  or  less  alfected  by  the  condi- 
tion and  the  local  institutions  of  the  State,  or  city,  or  town  where  he  re- 
sides. They  are  thus  afltH'ted  in  a  State  by  the  wisdom  of  its  laws,  the 
ability  of  its  officei-s,  the  elliciency  of  its  magistrates,  the  education  and 
morals  of  its  people,  and  by  many  other  considerations.  This  is  a  result 
which  follows  from  the  constitution  of  .society,  and  can  never  be  avoided, 
but  in  no  other  way  can  they  be  aftectcd  by  the  action  of  the  State,  or 
by  the  residence  of  the  citizen  therein.  (jThc}'  do  not  derive  their  exist- 
ence from  its  legislation,  and  cannot  Ik*  destroyed  by  its  t)ower.\ 
I  "The  amendment  lux's  not  attempt  to  confer  any  new  privileges  or 
immunities  upon  <'itizens,  or  to  enumerate  or  define  those  already  exist- 

*  Calhoun's  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  242. 
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injj.  ItLiV«v(uiii6is  that  there  an»  such  privileges  and  inimnnities  which  Iw- 
lonj5  of  right  to  citizens  as  such,  and  ordains  that  tTicy  shaTT  not  Ik*  abriokrd 
hv  state  leKislationjJII*  this  inliihitinn  has  no  reference  to  privih'jjcs  aM 
immunitie-s  of  this  character,  but  only  refers,  as  In-ld  by  tlie  majority  oi[ 
the  court  in  their  opinion,  to  such  pri\  ilegt-M  an<l  iniinunitics  its  were  )m-| 
fore  its  ado]>tion  sjH»cially  designated  in  the  (Constitution  or  lu^H'ssaril.'sy 
implicMl  as  l)elonging  to  citizens  of  the  Tnitcd  States,  it  was  a  vain  anA 
i«lle  enactment,  which  accomplished  nothing,  and  most  uniu'cessarily  eX- 
rited  (-ongresd  and  the  people  on  its  jKLssage.  With  privileges  and  im- 
munities  thus  designated  or  implied,  no  State  could  ever  have  inlerfered 
by  its  laws,  and  no  new  constitutional  provision  was  required  to  inhibit 
Huch  interference.  The  supremacy  of  the  ('onstitution  and  the  laws  of 
the  Tnitctl  States  always  controlled  any  State  legislation  of  that  char- 
ticter.  But  iij^heamenduieut  refers  to  tin?  natu"»]  ;md  Mnliwna^rlit  rightn 
which  belong  to  all  citizen.-^the  inhibition  h;us  a  profound  significance 
and  conse<]uence.  \ 

"What,  then,  are  the  privilegt*s  and  immunities  which  arc  S4'curcd 
2ig{iinst  abridgment  by  State  legislation  ? 

"  In  the  first  s<*ction  of  the  civil  rights  act  Congress  has  given  its  inter- 
pretation to  these  terms,  or,  at  lc;ust,  has  stated  some  of  the  rights  which, 
in  its  judgment,  these  terms  include;  it  hits  there  declanMl  that  they  in- 
clude the  right  *  to  make  and  enforce  contracts,  to  sue,  l»e  parties  and 
give  evidence,  t^)  inherit,  purchase,  leiuse,  sell,  hold,  and  convey  real  and 
personal  property,  and  to  full  and  equal  benefit  of  all  laws  and  prin-eed- 
ing»  ft)r  the  security  of  pi^rson  and  property.'  That  act,  it  is  true,  was 
passed  before  the'fourteentlTamemfmeirt,  tut  the  amendment  wivs  ado])ted, 
as  I  have  already  Siiid,  to  obviate  objections  to  the  act,  or.  s|)eaking  more 
aocurat<»ly,  I  should  sjiy,  to  obviate  objections  to  legislation  of  a  similar 
character,  extending  the  protection  of  the  national  government  over  the 
common  rights  of  all  citizens  of  the  United  St:ites.  Aecordin;;ly,  after 
its  ratification,  ('ongress  rc-enactetl  the  act,  under  the  belief  that  what- 
ever doubts  may  have  previously  existe<l  of  its  validity,  they  were  re- 
inove<l  by  the  amendment.^"' 

**The  terms,  privileges  and  immunities  are  not  new  in  the  amendment; 
thev  were  in  the  Constitution  l>eforethe  amendment  was  adoptt'd.  Tbev 
are  tbuiid  in  the  second  section  of  the  Iburth  article,  which  declares  that 
*the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immu- 
nities of  citizens  in  the  several  States,'  and  they  have  been  the  subject  of 
fn^iueut  consideration  in  judi<'ial  <leeisi(nis.  In  Cortield  vs.  Coryell,t 
Mr.  Justice  Washington  said  he  had  '  no  hesitntion  in  confining  these  ex- 
pressions to  those  privileges  and  immunities  which  were,  iu  their  nature, 
funtlamental ;  which  b<.*long  of  right  to  citizens  of  all  fret;  governments, 
and  which  have  at  all  times  been  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  the  several 


♦  May  3l8t,  187U ;  16  Stat,  at  Large,  14 1. 
t  4  Washington,  Cir.  Ct.,  380. 
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States  which  coiiijiose  the  rnion,  from  the  time  of  their  blooming  free, 
iiulependent,  and  sovereign  :'  juui.  in  considering  what  these  fundamen- 
tal privileges  were,  he  said  that  perhaps  it  would  l>e  meve  t4»dious  than 
dillieult  to  enumerate  thorn,  hut  that  they  miglit  byyallycomprehendttd 
under  the  following  general  heads:  protection  by  tmr^v<Tument ;  the 
enjoyment  of  life  and  li))erty,  with  the  right  to  acquire  and  possess  prop- 
erty of  every  kind,  and  to  pursue  and  obtain  happiness  and  safety,  sub- 
ject, nevertheless,  to  such  restraints  as  the  government  may  justly  pre- 
serilH*  for  the  general  good  of  the  whole.MTliis  appears  to  me  to  Ik»  a 
sound  construction  of  the  clause  in  (juestion.  The  jirivileges  and  immu- 
nities designated  are  those  which  of  rujht  belong  to  the  citizvnM  of  all  free 
gori'r/imcntii.JCloiirly  amonj;  these  must  be  placed  the  right  to  pursue  a 
lawful  empiHyment  in  a  lawful  manner,  without  other  restraint  than 
sHcTT  as'equally  alTects  all  personOTn  flie  discussions  in  Omgrcss  upon 
the  passage  of  tluVcIvirTTgTiIs~jT^  repeate<l  reference  Wfis  made  to  this 
language  of  Mr.  .Justice  Washington.  It  was<'ited  by  Senator  Trumbull 
with  the  observation  that  it  enumerated  the  very  rights  Ix'longing  to  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  set  forth  in  the  lirat  .section  of  the  act,  and 
with  the  statement  that  all  persons  born  in  the  United  States,  l>eing 
declared  by  the  act  citizens  of  the  United  States,  would  thenceforth  be 
entitled  to  the  rights  of  citizens,  and  that  these  were  the  great  funda- 
mental rights  set  forth  in  the  act;  and  that  they  were  set  forth  *  as 
ap)>(Ttaining  to  every  freeman.' 

'*  The  ]>rivileges  and  immunities  designated  in  the  .second  siM'tion  of 
the  fourth  article  of  the  ('onstituti(#n  are,  then,  according  to  the  decision 
cited,  those  which  of  right  belong  to  the  citizens  of  all  free  gov<Tnments. 
and  thev  can  be  eujoved  under  that  clausi!  bv  the  citizens  of  each  State  in 
the  several  States  u]»on  the  same  terms  and  tronditirmsits  they  are  enjoyed 
bv  the  citizens  of  the  latter  States.  No  di.serimi nation  can  Ix;  made  bv 
one  State  against  the  citizens  of  other  States  in  their  enjoyment,  nor  cjin 
any  greater  imiM)sit ion  Ix*  levied  than  such  as  is  laid  u|K>n  its  own  citi- 
zens. It  is  a  clause  which  insures  equality  in  the  enjoyment  of  these 
rights  lx»tween  citizens  of  the  several  States  whilst  in  the  same  Stat<.'. 

**  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  opinion  in  the  ca.sc  of  Paul  vs.  Virginia* 
which  at  all  militat<n*  again.st  these  \iews,  as  is  supjxwed  by  tiie  mtyor- 
ity  of  the  court. 

"  The  whole  purport  of  the  decision  [in  that  case]  wjis,  that  citizens  of 
<me  State  do  not  carry  with  them  into  other  States  any  si)ecial  privileges 
or  immunities  conferred  by  the  laws  of  their  own  States,  of  a  <K)ri>orato 
or  other  character.  That  decision  has  no  pertinency  to  the  questions  in- 
volved in  this  case.  The  common  privileges  and  immunities  which  of 
right  belong  to  all  citizens,  stand  on  a  very  dillerent  footing.  These  the 
citizens  of  each  State  do  carry  with  them  into  other  States  and  are  secured 
by  the  clause  in  (jjiestion,  in  their  enjoyment  uix)u  terms  of  equality  witli 


8  Wallace,  168. 
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citizens  of  the  latter  States.  This  e<|urtlity  in  one  ])articular  was  en- 
for<-tMl  hv  this  eoiirt  in  the  recent  cjune  of  Ward  vs.  The  State  of  Marv- 
huid,  R'i>orted  in  the  12th  of  Walhier.  A  statute  of  that  State  re<|uired 
thtr  payment  of  a  larger  sum  from  a  niHi-rcsidi'nt  trader  for  a  ]ieens<'  to 
enahle  him  to  sell  his  merehamlise  in  the  State,  than  it  did  of  a  resident 
tnidcr,  and  the  court  held  that  tlur  st.itute  in  thus  discriminating  apiinst 
the  non-n^sident  trader^ntravened  the  chiusc  sccurin;^  to  tUe  citizens  <»f  \^ 
each  State  the  privilej^es  and  immunitit^  «»f  citizens  of  the  several  States. 
The  privilege  of  disp<»sing  of  his  proiMTly,  which  was  aness(>ntial  in<'ident 
to  his  ownership,  i)OHSe.ss<'tl  hy  the  non-resident,  wjw  suhjectc<l  hy  the 
statute  of  Maryland  to  a  greater  burden  than  was  inip<»sed  ui>on  a  like 
privilege  of  her  own  citizens.  The  privileges  of  the  non-resident  were  in 
this  particular  abridged  by  that  legislation. 

**  What  the  clau-se  in  question  did  tor  the  protwtion  of  the  citizens  of 
one  State  against  hostile  and  discriminating  legishition  of  other  States,  ^ 
the  fourteenth  amendment  does  for  the  (irotection  of  ev<iry  citizen  of  the 
United  Stiitcw  iigamsi  Tiostlle  and  discriminating  legislation  against  him 
in  favor  of  others,  whether  tliey* reside  m  the  .siinie  or  in  different  States. 
If,  under  t he~IoiirtIi""arf relC'crfTie "  ( -oust i t u tion,  etj ual i ty  of  privilege's" 
uutl  immunities  is  secured  l)etween  citizens  of  ditl'erent  States,  under  the    . 
fourteenth  amendment  the  same  equality  is  s<!cured  betwet'u  citizens  of    ^ 
the  United  States.  ^ 

**lt  will  not  be  pretended  that  under  the  fourth  article  of  the  Uonsti- 
tution  uuy  State  could  create  a  monopoly  in  any  known  trade  or  manu- 
faoturc  in  favor  of  her  own  citizens,  or  any  portion  of  them,  which  would 
exclude  an  equal  partici]iatiou  in  the  trade  or  manufacture  monoi>olized 
by  citizens  of  other  States.  She  could  not  confer,  for  example,  upon  any 
of  her  citizens  the  sole  right  to  manufacture  shoes  or  hoots  or  silk,  or  the 
sole  right  to  sell  those  articK's  in  the  State,  so  as  to  ex<*hide  non-resident 
citizens  from  engaging  in  a  similar  manufjictnre  or  s;dt\  The  non-resi- 
dent citizens  could  claim  equality  of  privilege  under  the  i>rovisioiis  of 
the  t'ourth  article  with  the  citizen-*  of  the  State  exercising  the  monojudy 
as  well  as  with  oth<Ts.  and  thus,  as  respects  them,  the  mono|)oly  would 
ceiLse.  l(  this  were  not  so,  it  would  be  in  the  ])o\ver  of  the  State  to  ex- 
clud»'  at  any  time  the  citizens  of  othitr  States  from  participation  in  i)ar- 
ticular  branches  ot  cf)mmi'rce  or  trade,  and  extend  the  ex<.'lusion  from 
time  to  time  so  jls  ctfectually  to  prevent  any  tralllc  with  them. 

*'  Now,  what  the  clause  in  (juestion  does  for  the  protection  of  citizens 
of  one  State  against  the  cre.ition  of  monopolies  in  favor  of  citizens  of 
other  States,  the  fourteenth  amendment  does  for  the  protection  ol'  every 
<ntizenof  the  United  States  against  the  creation  of  any  mono|>oly  what- 
ever. The  privilege's  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
of  every  one  of  them,  is  secured  against  abridgment,  in  any  form  by  any 
Stat«f.  The  fourteenth  amendiuent  places  them  under  the  guardianship 
of  the  national  authority.f^All  monoi)olirs  in  any  known  Iraile  or  njanu- 
facture  are  au  invasion  of  these  privileges,,  for  they  encroach   upon   the 
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J  *  lilKM'ty  of  citizens  to  acqiim;  property  »ud  pursue  happiness, faud  were 

*  \  held  void  at  common  lawjpi  the  jjjreat  eiwe  of  Monoi)olies,  deeided  during 
the  rei^rn  of  (^ueen  ElifalK'th. 

"A  monopoly  is  defined  *  t^)  be  an  institution  or  allowance  fmm  the 
sovereijjn  iK»ver  of  tlu?  State,  by  j;rant,  commission,  or  otherwise,  to  any 
])erson  or  corjioration,  for  the  sole  huyinjs,  sellinjr,  making,  working,  or 
using  of  anything  whereby  any  perwm  or  pers<ms,  b<Klie»  i)olitic  or  cor- 
piirate,  are  sought  to  l>e  restrained  of  any  freedom  or  liberty  they  had  lie- 
fore,  or  hindered  in  their  lawful  trade.*  All  such  grants  relating  to  any 
known  tra<le  or  manufacture  have  In-en  hehl  ))y  all  the  judges  of  Eng- 
land, whenever  they  have*  c.>me  up  for  consideration,  to  be  void  at  com- 
mon law,  as  destroying  the  freedom  of/traile,  discouraging  lalwrand  indus- 
try, restraining  j)ersi)ns  from  getting  an  honest  liveliluKKl,  and  ]nittiiig  it 
in  the  power  of  the  grant^'cs  to  enhance  the  price  of  commodities.  The 
dctinitiou  emljraces.  it  will  be  obsi'rveil,  not  merely  the  solo  privilege  of 
buying  an<l  selling  particular  articles,  or  of  engaging  in  their  manufac- 
ture*, but  als?>  the  sole  prjvilejgi'  of  u.siu^  jinything  by  which  others  may 
be  restrained  of  the  freedom  or  liberty  they  previously  had  .in  WULji^w- 
ful  trade,  or  hindeix'il  iu  auch  tratle.  It  thus  covers  in  every  particular 
the  j)ossession  and  use  of  suitable  yards,  stables,  and  buildings  for  keep- 
ing and  protecrting  cattle  and  other  animals,  and  lor  their  slaughter. 
Such  establishments  are  essential  to  the  free  and  succeasful  prosecution 
by  any  butcher  of  the  lawful  trade  of  preparing  animal  IVmkI  for  market. 
The  exclu.Hive  privilege  of  supjilying  such  yards,  buildings,  and  other 
conveniences  for  the  prosecution  of  this  business  in  a  large  district  of 
country,  granted  by  the  act  of  fiouisiana  to  seventeen  persons,  is  as  much 
a  monopoly  iu<  though  it  had  granted  to  the  company  the  exclusive  pri\- 
yilege  of  buying  and  selling  the  animals  themselves.     It  equally  restrains 

^^  the  butchers  in  the  freedom  and  liberty  they  previously  had  and  hinders 

\  them  in  tln'ir  lawful  trade. 

"The  reasons  given  tor  the  judgment  in  the  case  of  Monopolies  apply 
with  ecjual  force  to  the  c^wc  at  bar.  In  that  case  a  jwtent  had  been 
granted  to  the  plaintiff  giving  him  the  sole  right  to  im|K)rt  jdaying-cards, 
and  the  entire  tratlic  in  them,  and  the  sole  right  to  make  such  cards 
within  the  realm.  The  defendant,  iu  disregard  of  this  patent,  ma<le  and 
sold  some  gro^s  of  such  cards  and  imported  others,  and  was  accordingly 
sued  for  infringing  ui)ou  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  plaintiflf.  As  to 
a  portion  of  the  cards  made  and  sold  within  the  realm,  he  pleaded  that 
he  was  a  haberdasher  in  London  and  a  free  citizen  of  that  city,  and  as 
such  ha<l  a  right  to  make  and  st»ll  them.  The  court  held  the  plea  gO(Kl 
and  the  grant  void,  as  against  the  common  law  and  divers  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. 'All  trades,'  said  the  court.  *as  well  mechanical  as  others,  which 
prevent  idleness  (the  bane  of  the  commonwealth)  and  exercise  men  and 
youth  in  labor  for  the  maintenance  of  themselves  and  their  families,  and 
for  the  increase  of  their  substance,  to  serve  the  Queen  when  occasion 
shall  require,  are  profitable  for  the  commonwealth,  and  therefore  the 
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^rant  to  the  pluintiflf  to  have  the  w>le  inakiii;^  of  thrni  is  againM  the  com- 
mon  law  and  ih)  benefit  and  Uberiy  of  Ike  suhjtct.^ *  The  oiu*e  of  Davcnant 
and  Hurdin  was  citcil  in  Aiipiiort  of  thin  ]>osition.  In  thait  ri\ne  a  I'oni* 
pany  of  merchant  tailora  in  I>on(l(Mi,  h:ivin«;  |M>W4*r  hy  chartrr  to  make 
onlinanccA  for  the  better  rule  ami  government  of  the  eom|mny,  ho  tlmt 
tliey  were  consonant  to  law  and  reason,  made  an  onlinanee  tliat  any 
brother  of  the  society  who  should  have  any  cloth  dn-jw^-d  hy  a  clotli- 
wt>rker,  not  liein^  a  bnrther  of  the  society,  should  put  one-half  of  his 
cloth  to  some  bnjther  of  the  same  society  v\  ho  e.xen'ise«l  the  art  of  a  cloth- 
worker.  np<m  pain  of  forfeiting!  ten  shillinpi.  *and  it  was  adjudged  that 
the  ordinanci',  although  it  had  the  (rountenance  of  a  charter,  was  against 
the  eominon  law,  heciiuMv  it  was  againM  the  libtrly  of  the  nulfjnt ;  for  rrrry 
HHbjt'ct^  Ifif  the  /rt*r,  haa  freedom  and  liberljf  to  put  hin  cloth  to  fit  dn-mud  hy 
what  cloth'teorUer  he plettneH,  and  rattnot  l>v  rfstritimd  to  certain  prrsonn,  for 
that  in  effeet  leould  hi'  a  monopoly,  and.  tlierefore,  such  r>rdin:in<-e,  hy  eolor 
of  a  charter  or  any  ^iiit  hy  charter  to  such  elfeet,  wouhl  Ik*  void.' 

*'Altliou'4h  the  ourt,  in  its  opinion,  refers  t  >  the  intveas;*  in  prices  and 
deterionition  in  quality  of  com  mod  it  i<*s  which  necessjirily  n-sult  from  the 
grant  of  monopolies,  the  main  ground  of  the  decision  was  tlieir  inttrfer- 
ence  with  the  libeity  of  the  sulyect  to  pursue  for  his  iiuiiutenance  and 
that  of  his  family  any  lawful  trade  or  employment.  This  li!>erty  is  as- 
sumed to  be.  th<"  natnntl  riyht  of  every  Kn«;Iishnian. 

**  The  straggle  of  the  English  people  against  monopolies  forms  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  chapters  in  their  history.  It  finally  ended 
in  the  passage  of  the  statute  of  21st  James  I.,  by  whi<"li  it  was  declared 
*  that  all  monopolies  and  all  commi.^sions,  grants.  licens<*s.  diaiters.  and 
letters-patent,  to  any  pers<m  or  persons,  iKKlit^  politic  or  corj)onite.  wh.it- 
soever,  o\'  ox  for  the  sole  buying,  selling,  making,  working,  or  using  of 
anything '  within  the  realm  or  the  dominion  of  Wales,  were  altogether 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  realm  and  utterly  void,  with  the  exception  of 
]>atents  for  new  inventions  tor  a  limited  perio<I,  and  for  piinting.  then 
supposed  to  iK'long  to  the  prerogative  of  the  King,  ami  for  the  prepara- 
tion an<l  manufacture  of  certain  artich's  and  ordnance  intended  for  the 
proseent  ion  of  war. 

'*The  common  law  of  Enghind.ii.sis  thus  seen,  condennicd  all  nionojjolies 
in  any  known  trade  or  manufactun*.  and  dcclan'd  void  all  grants  ofspc  cial 
privileges  thereby  otluTs  could  be  deprived  of  any  liberty  which  tiny 
previously  had,  or  l>e  hindered  in  their  lawful  trade  The  statute  of 
James  I.,  to  which  I  have  referre<l,  only  enilK)die(l  the  law  as  it  had  been 
pn'vionsly  declared  by  the  c(nirts  of  England,  although  lre(|ucntly  disre- 
garded by  the  sovereigns  of  that  country. 

*'The  common  law  of  England  is  the  basis  of  the  jurispriidcnec  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  brought  to  this  country  by  the  ColoniMs.  together 
with  the  English  statutes,  and  was  established  here  so  far  as  it  was  ap- 

♦  1  Coke  Kept.,  part  XI.,  p.  86. 
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plic:i1»le  to  their  contlition.  That  law  and  the  iK'nefit  of  such  of  the 
English  Htatutcs  as  existed  at  tlv  time,  of  tlu-ii*  (^)l<)iii/ition,  and  which 
they  had  by  expvTieiUM^  found  to  be  applie  il)K^  to  their  circuni.stanees, 
were  chiinicd  by  the  Conjcress  of  the  Uuit.'d  (.'^Ionics  in  1774  iis  a  part 
of  their  '  indulntahhi  rights  and  liberties.'^  Of  the  statutes,  the  benefit 
of  which  wiw  thus  ehtiiULvl,  th?  .st  itute  of  .Jam '8  I.  a.iiiinst  monopolies 
was  one  of  the  most  important.  An<l  when  the  colonies  separated  from 
the  mother  country,  no  privilege  was  more  fully  recognized  or  more  com- 
,  /  pletely  incorporated  into  the  fundamental  law  of  the  country,  than  that 
^  every  free  subject  in  the  British  Empire  Wiis  entitled  to  pursue  his  hap- 
\piness  by  following  any  of  the  knawn  established  tnules  and  occupations 
of  tlie  country,  sul^ect  uuly  io  Aiudi  restraints  us  equally  allVx'.t^Msl  Allot  hers. 
The  immortul  document  which  pro/laimed  the  indei)L'ndence  of  the  coun- 
try declared  as  self-evident  truths  that  the  Creator  had  endowed  all  men 
*wilh  certain  inalienable  rights,  and  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  and  that  to  secure  these  rights  governments  arc 
instituted  among  men/ 

**If  it  be  said  that  the  civil  law  and  not  the  common  law  is  the  basis  of 
the  jurisprud^uicii  of  Louisiana,  1  answer  that,  thj  decree  of  Louis  XVlth, 
in  177(j,  abolishe<l  all  monopolies  of  trades  anil  all  special  privileges  of 
corporations,  guihls,  and  tradin*^  cimpauies,  and  authorized  every  iK^rson 
to  exercise,  without  restraint,  his  art,  trade,  or  profession,  and  such  has 
been  the  law  of  France  and  her  cohinies  ever  since,  and  that  law  jire- 
vailed  in  Louisiana  at  the  time  of  her  cession  to  the  United  States, 
Since  then,  notwithstanding  the  existence  in  that  State  of  the  civil  lawiis 
the  b:isis  of  her  jurisprudence,  tVeedom  of  pursuit  has  been  always  recog- 
uizvnl  SIS  the  common  right  of  her  citizens.  Hat  were  this  otherwise,  the 
fourteenth  amendment  secures  the  like  protection  to  all  citizens  in  that 
State  against  any  aliriilguK-ui  of  th«iir  o.nm  >n  rights,  as  in  other  States. 

/That  anu'iidment  was  intended  to  give  practical  ell'eet  to  the  declaration 
ofl77(>of  inalienable  rights,  rights  which  are  the  git't  of  the  Creator, 
which  the  law  does  not  confer,  but  only  rec»)guizes.  Il'  the  trader  in  Ix»u- 
don  could  plead  that  he  was  a  free  citizen  of  that  city  against  the  en- 
forcement to    his  injury   of   mjiiop>lie.s.  siiroly    under   the  fourteenth 

/  amendment  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  should    be  able  to  plead 

!    his  citizenship  of  the  Hepublitt  as  a  protection  against  any  similar  inva- 

v  sion  of  his  privileges  antl  immunities. 

"So  fundimental  has  this  privilege  of  every  citizen  to  be  free  from  dis- 
paraging and  unequal  enactments  in  the  i>ursait  of  the  ordinary  avoca- 
tions of  life  been  regardtul,  that  few  iosl.inces  have  arisen  wliere  the  prin- 
ciple has  been  so  fir  violated  as  to  c.ill  fi»r  the  interi)osition  of  the  courts. 
But. whenever  this  has  occurred,  with  the  exc;'ption  of  the  present  coses 
from  Louisiana,  which  are  the  m«>st  barelaeed  and  llagraut  of  all,  the 
enactment  interfering  with  the  privilege  of  the  citizen  has  been   pro- 
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nonncpd  ille^l  and  void.  When  a  case  nniior  the  same  law  under  which 
the  pitssi^nt  cjtses  have  arisen  came  before  the  Circuit  (Jourt  of  the  United 
State's  in  the  District  of  Ix>uisiana,  there  was  no  h(*sitation  on  the  ptirt  of 
I  the  court  in  declaring  the  law,  in  its  exclusive  features,  to  Ix'  an  invasion 
of  (me  of  the  fun(Lunental  privile;;es  of  the  citiziMi.*  The  presiding;  jus- 
tice, in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  ol>served  tliat  it  might  l>e  diffi- 
cult to  enumerate  or  detine  what  were  the  essential  privileges  of  a  <'itizen 
of  the  l!uite4  States,  which  a  State  cou!<l  not  by  its  laws  invade,  hut  that 
so  far  as  the  question  under  consideration  was  concerned,  it  might  be 
safely  Siiid  that  *  it  is  oni*  of  the  x)rivi leges  of  every  Ameriwui  <'itizen  to 
adopt  and  follow  such  lawful  industrial  pursuit,  not  iiijurious  to  the 
community,  as  he  may  see  lit,  without  unre;isonable  regulaticm  or  mo- 
lestation, and  without' being  ri'stricted  by  any  of  those  unjust,  oppret*iive, 
and  odious  ihouo])olics  or  exclusive  privileges  whicrh  have  been  con- 
demned b^_all_Jlfifi..^«w^mments.'  And  again,  *  there  is  no  more  s;icred  \  -. 
right  of  citizenship  than  the  right  to  pursue  unmolested  a  lawful  emplov-  '  s,  *"  ' 
men t  in  a  lawful  manner.  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  siicred  j  .^^  ;. 
right  of  labor.'  "  (^»  f  i 

Otlier  Ctises  were  cited  in  su[>[K)rt  of  the  position  oi  the 
opini«>n.     The  Judge  eonchided  iw  follows  : 

"In  all  these  cases  there  is  a  recognition  of  the  equality  of  right  among 
citizens  in  the  pursuit  of  the  ordinary  avotjations  of  life,  and  a  declara- 
tion that  all  grants  of  exclusive  privilege^*,  in  contravention  of  this 
ciiuality,  are  agaiiLst  common  right  and  void. 

"This equality  of  right,  with  exemption  fr#m  all  disparaging  and  partial 
enactments,  in  the  lawful  pursuits  of  life,  throughout  the  whole  ccmnlry, 
is  the  distinguishing  privilege  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  To  them^ 
ev(?ry where,  all  pursuits,  all  professions,  all  avocations  are  o])en  without 
other  restrictions  than  such  ;is  are  impos<'d  ecjually  upon  all  others  of 
the  same  age,  sex,  and  condition./  The  State  may  prescribe  hucli  regula- 
tions for  every  pursuit  and  calliiijfof  life  as  will  promote  the  public 
health,  secure  the  good  order  and  advance  the  general  jirosperity  of 
society,  but  when  once  prescribed,  the  jmrsuil  or  calliii;^  n\ust  b;*  free  to 
he  followed  by  every  citizen  who  is  within  tlie  conditions  designated, 
and  will  cont'orm  to  the  regulations.  This  is  the  fundamental  idra  uj)on 
which,our  institutions  rest,  and  unless  adTu'red  to  in  the  legislaticm  of 
the  country  our  government  will  be  a  republic  only  in  nanieTyThe  lour- 
teenth  amendment,  in  my  judgment,  makes  it  es.stMitial  to  the  validity  of 
the  legislation  of  every  State  that  this  e(|uality  of  right  should  be  re- 
8]H.-cted.  lf(»w  widely  this  e<in:ility  lias  been  de])arte(l  froni :  liow  en- 
tirely rejected  and  trampled  uiM>n  by  the  act  of  Louisiana.  I  ha\e  already 
shown.     And  it  is  to  mc;  a  matter  of  profound  regret  that  its  validitv  is 


*  Live  Stock,  &c.,  Assoi'iation   \s.  The  Crescent  City,  &c.,  Company,  1 
Abbott's  U.  S.  Rep.,  p.  398. 
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rpcognizwl  by  a  majority  of  this  court,  for/by  Itylhe  riKht  of  free  labor, 
one  ot*  the  most  s:uTo(l  an.l  im ;)rescriptiblc  n;|hts  of  iniii.  is  violate.* 
As  stated  by  the  .Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut  in  the  casp  citedJ^ants 
of  exclusive  privilejjjes,  such  iw  i.s  maih?  by  the  act  in  question,  ly^eop- 
posed  to  th<?  whole  theory  of  tree  goverDuient,  and  it  requires_UQjudJroiii_ 
any"  bill  of  rij^Tits  t^)  render  them  voijj  That  only  is  a  free  government, 
in  the  Aniericiin  sense  of  the  term,  uiiITer  which  the  inalienable  right  of 
every  citizen  to  j)ui'sue  his  haiipincAs  is  unrestrained,  except  by  just, 
ecjual,  and  impurtial  laws.'' I" 


The  Power  of  the  State  to  Control  the  Compensation' 
Receivable  for  the  Use  of  Private  Property,  and  for 
Services  in  connection  with  it.  -The  Chicacjo  Ware- 
house Case. 

It  is  a  roL^ojTHizeil  jiriiuMplo  undor  all  i^rovernments  that 
every  one  must  hold,  use,  and  onjoy  his  [H'operty  snl#ject 
to  siicli  restrictions  iis  the  leLCisliitive  aiithoritvof  the  State 

***The  proptTty  which  every  man  has  in  his  own  labor,"  says  Adam 
Smith,  ''a^*  it  is  the  original  fotmdation  of  all  other  proj^rty,  so  it  is  the 
most  sacred  and  invi')lablc.  The  j>atriniony  of  the  poor  man  lies  in  the 
strength  and  dexterity  of  his  own  hands:  and  to  hinder  him  from  em- 
ploying this  strength  and  dexterity  in  what  manner  he  thinks  projK-r, 
without  injury  to  his  neighbor,  is  a  plain  violation  of  this  most  >acred 
property.  It  is  a  nianilest  encroaehment  ui>on  the  just  liberty  both  of 
the  workman  and  of  those  who  might  be  dis|M)sed  to  employ  him.  As  it 
hinders  the  on**  from  working  at  what  !m'  thinks  proper,  so  it  hinders  the 
others  trom  employing  whom  they  think  proper.'' — ^iSmith  s  Wealth  of 
Nations,  b.  1,  ch.  lU,  i»art  2.) 

In  the  edict  of  Louis  lOth,  in  177(5,  giving  freedom  to  trades  and  pro- 
fi'ssiou?,  pre])ared  by  his  minister.  Turgot,  he  recites  the  contributions 
that  had  Inen  made  by  the  guilds  and  trade  companies,  and  says:  '*  It 
wius  the  allurement  of  these  fisi-al  advantages  undoubtedly  that  prolonged 
the  illusion  and  concealed  the  immon.**;*  injury  tliiy  did  to  industry  and 
their  infraction  of  natural  riirht.  This  illusion  had  ext«*nded  so  far  that 
some  persons  asserted  that  the  right  to  work  was  a  royal  privilege  which 
the  king  might  sell,  and  that  his  subjects  were  bound  to  purchase  from 
him.  We  h:isten  o  correct  this  error  and  to  repel  the  conelusiim.  God  in 
giving  to  man  wants  ami  desires  n'udering  labor  nec'cssary  for  their  satis- 
faction, conferred  the  right  to  labor  u])ou  all  men,  and  this  property  is 
the  first,  most  sacred  and  imprescriptible  of  all."  .     .     He,  therefore, 

regards  it  "  as  the  tirst  duty  of  his  justice,  and  the  worthiest  act  of  be- 
nevolence, to  free  his  subjects  from  any  restriction  ui>on  this  inalienable 
right  of  humanity." 

t  "Civil  liberty,  the  great  end  of  all  human  .society  and  government,  is 
that  state  in  which  each  individual  hits  the  power  to  pursue  his  own  hap- 
piness according  to  his  own  views  of  his  interest,  and  the  dictates  of  his 
wmscience,  unrestrained,  except  by  equal,  just,  and  impartial  laws." — (1 
Sbarswood'S  Blackstone,  127,  note  84 
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may  prescribe  for  the  gnod  order,  peace,  healtli,  and  morals 
of  the  cominanity,  and  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
equal  n:^e  and  enjoyjnent  hy  others  of  their  property. 
And  every  one  must,  also,  hold  his  j^ropcrty  subject  to 
taxation  lor  the  supjiort  of  icovcrnuK'nt,  or  to  ])e  appr(>- 
priated  for  pubHc  purposes,  ujion  a  rciruhir  appraisomentf.  ,  l  ..y 
and  payment  of  its  value,  l^nt  unless  there  is  some  s]K*cial  "^^-•«  i-  ♦ 
privilege  jjoaferied  .by.  the  j^)yern mentj i»  connectJjMijJLiLli 
(»ne*s  property  or  with  its  use,  interferenee  with  his  con- 
TroT'cu'er  it  for  any  other  jturpose  has  not  irenerally  been 
considered  in  this  countrv,  of  late  vears,  a  lenritimate  sub- 
joet  of  legislation.  Formerly,  in  Eur^jiean  governnicnts, 
where,  theoretically,  all  p  )wer  was  in  th(^  s«)V(Mviirn,  or  in 
legislative  assemblies  or  councils  sitting  un<lcr  his  sanction, 
the  case  Wiis  different.  Xumerous  regulations,  jis  to  the 
use  of  property  and  the  compensation  receivable  tor  its 
use,  were  there  i>rescril)ed  ])y  law.  In  England,  also,  this 
was  a  conmi<m  thing ;  and  many  acts  of  h»gislation  have 
been  adc»pted  in  this  coufitry  from  the  fact  that  precedents 
for  like  legislation  have  existed  there,  without  consi<]ering 
their  propriety  or  validity  uinler  our  dilferent  system. 

In  the  recent  case  of  Munn  &  Scott  against  the  State 
of  Illinois,  this  subject  was  brought  to  the  consideration 
and  judgment  of  the  Supreme  (\>uit  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  (h^cision  rendered  has  attracted  unusuab 
attention  as  indicating  a  departure  from  wlmt  was  pre- 

viousl}'  e(Uisidere(T  to  be.  tUti.f*idilS'^'  ^''^l^-  ^^*  ^^^^^  country. 
Munn  &  Scott  were  warehousemen  in  t'hicag.>,  Illinois, 
engaged  in  the  storage  of  grain.  They  had  constructed 
their  warehouse  and  elevator  in'JSOi  with  their  own 
means^  upon  ground  leased  by  them  for  that  purpose;  and 
from  that  time  until  the  tilini!:  of  an  inlormation  aiz:ainst 
them  bv  the  State,  thev  had  transacted  the  business  of  re- 
ceivinjjc  and  storing  grain  for  hire.  The  rates  of  storaire 
charged  by  them  were  annuallv  established  bv  arranice- 
ment  with  the  owners  of  ditferetit  elevators  in  Chicago,^ 
and  were  published  in  the  month  of  January.     In  IHm  / 
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the  State  of  Illinois  jvloptod  n  new  eonstitntion,  and  by  it 

/'**aU  elevator8  or  storehouses  where  grain,  or  other  prop- 

j...  '   crtj,  is  stored  lor  a  compensation,  whether  the  property 

>"^    ^  ,    Rtored  be  kept  separate  or  not,  are  declared  to  be  public 

warehouses." 

In  April,  1871,  the  legislature  of  the  State  passed  an 
act  to  regulate  these  warehouses,  thus  declared  to  be  pub- 
lic, and  the  warehousing  and  ins[)ecti(>n  of  grain,  and  to 
tcive  etrect  to  this  article  of  the  constitution.  Bv  that  act, 
public  warehouses,  as  defined  in  the  constitution,  were  di- 
vided into  three  classes,  the  first  of  which  embraced  all 
warehouses,  elevators,  or  granaries  located  in  cities  having 
not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  in  which 
grain  was  stored  in  bulk,  and  the  grain  of  different  ownei*s 
was  mixed  together,  or  stored  in  such  manner  tliat  the 
identity  of  different  lots  or  j)arcels  could  not  be  accurate!}' 
preserved.  To  this  class  the  warehouse  of  Munn  &  Scott 
belonged.  The  act  prescribed  the  maximum  of  charges 
wdiich  the  proprietor,  lessee,  or  manager  of  the  warehouse 
was  allowed  to  make  for  storage  and  hanrlling  of  grain, 
inclu(Hng  the  cost  of  receiving  and  delivering  it,  for  the 
first  thirty  days  or  any  part  thereof,  and  for  each  succeed- 
ing fifteen  days  or  any  part  thereof;  and  it  required  him 
to  procure  from  the  circuit  court  of  the  county  a  license 
/to  transact  business  as  a  public  warehouseman,  and  to  give 
^  a  bond  to  the  pcH)ple  of  tlie  State  in  the  penal  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  the  faithful  performance  of  bis  duty 
as  such  warehouseman  of  the  first  class,  and  for  his  full 
and  unreserved  complianci^  with  all  laws  of  the  State  in 
relation  thereto.  The  license  was  made  revocable  bv  the 
circuit  court  np;)n  a  summary  proceeding  for  any  violation 
of  such  laws.  And  a  penalty  was  imposed  upon  every 
person  triinsacting  business  as  a  i>ublic  warehouseman  of 
tlie  first  class  witbout  first  procuring  a  license,  or  continu- 
inir  in  such  business  after  his  license  had  been  revoked,  of 
not  less  than  one  hundred  or  more  than  five  hundred  dol- 
lars for  eacli  day  on  which  the  business  was  thus  carried 
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on.  The  court  was  iil.5i>  antliorizcxl  to  refuse  for  one  vear 
to  renew  the  license,  or  to  iri'ant  a  new  one  to  any  piTson 
^vhose  license  liad  been  revokeil.  The  niaxinuim  of 
f.*liari^e?  pivscrihed  by  the  act  tor  llie  receipt  atid  stt>rairo 
€>f  irrain  was  different  from  that  whicli  Mnnn  &  Scott  ha<l 
previonslv  charired,  and  which  had  been  asi:rced  to  i)v  the 
owners  of  the  grain.  >rore  extended  [leriods  of  storaire 
'Wore  reqnired  of  them  than  they  lormerly  irave  for  the 
same  charii^es.  What  thev  iormerlv  chariifed  for  thi»  first 
twenty  days  of  storaixe,  the  act  allowe<l  tliem  to  charire 
only  for  the  fii'st  thirtv  davs  of  storaii^e  ;  and  what  they 
fonnerly  charsccd  for  each  sncceedins;  ten  davs  after  the 
first  twenty,  the  act  allowed  them  to  ('harw  onlv  for  each 
sncceedin*r  fifteen  davs  after  the  first  thirty.  Mnnn  & 
Scott,  deeming  that  they  had  a  right  to  nse  their  own  i»rop- 
erty  in  sneh  manner  aslhev  desired,  not  inconsistent  with 
the  eqnal  right  of  others  to  a  like  use,  and  denying  the 
jM>wer  of  the  legislatnre  to  fix  prices  for  the  use  of  their 
property  and  their  services  in  connection  with  it,  refused 
to  comply  with  the  act  by  taking  out  the  license  and  giv- 
ing the  bond  required;  but  continued  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness and  to  charge  for  receiving  and  storing  irrain  such 
prices  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  charge,  and  as  had 
been  agreed  upon  between  them  and  the  owners  of  the 
grain.  For  thus  transacting  their  business  without  i>ro- 
curing  a  license  as  required  by  the  act,  they  were  prose- 
cuted and  fined,  and  the  judgment  against  them  was 
aflTirmed  by  the  Supreme  Coui't  of  the  State.  The  case 
was  then  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Ignited 
States. 

The  question  thus  presented  for  adjudication  was  whether 
it  is  within  the  competency  of  a  State  to  fix  the  compensa- 
tion which  an  individual  may  receive  for  the  use  of  his 
own  pro[>erty  in  his  private  business  and  for  his  services  in 
connection  with  it  ?  Ft  was  argued  with  ijcreat  abilitv  bv 
distinguished  counsel,  Messrs.  Goudv  and  .Jewett,  for 
Munn  &  Scott,  and  the  Attorney-General  of  lUinois,  for 
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the  State.  The  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  judgment, 
two  judges  only,  Field  and  Strong,  disagreeing  witli  it. 
Chief  Justice  Waite  gave  tlie  opinion  of  the  court;  Judge 
Field  filed  a  di^^senting  opinion. 

Tlie  Chief  Justice,  after  stating  generally  that  when 
one  becomes  a  member  of  society  he  necessarily  parts  with 
some  rights  or  privileges  which  as  an  individual,  not 
^  affected  bv  his  relations  to  others,  he  miirht  retain;  that 
government  acting  for  all,  under  what  are  termed  its  po- 
lice powers,  regulates  the  conduct  of  its  citizens  toward 
each  other,  and  the  manner  in  which  each  shall  use  his 
property  when  such  regulation  becomes  necessary  for  the 
public  good,  and  that  in  their  exercise  it  luisbeen  custom- 
ary in  Entcland  from  time  immemorial,  and  in  this  country 
from  its  first  colonization,  to  regulate  ferries,  common  car- 
riers, hackmen,  bakers,  millers,  wharfingers,  and  innkeep- 
ers, said  as  folFows : 

"From  this  it  is  apparent  that,  down  to  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
foiirteouth  uuiendnu'nt,  it  wjis  not  supposed  that  statutes  reguhiting  the 
-^ise,  or  even  the  price  of  tlie  use,  of  private  jiroperty  necessarily  deprived 
Sv.an  owner  of  his  jiroperty  without  due  prm-ess  of  law.  Under  some  cir- 
cumstances thev  mav,  hut  not  under  all.  The  amendment  does  not 
clianj^e  the  law  in  this  particular;  it  simply  prevents  the  iStates  from 
doing  that  which  will  ojx'rate  as  such  a  deprivation. 

"This  brings  us  to  intjuire  as  to  the  principles  uiwn  which  this  jiower 
of  regulation  rest^s,  in  order  that  we  may  determine  what  is  within  and 
what  is  without  its  operative  elfect.  looking,  then,  to  the  common  law, 
from  whence  came  the  right,  which  the  (Constitution  protects,  we  llnd  that 
when  private  property  is  'aflfected  with  a  public  interest,  it  ceiises  to  be 
juriaprivati  only.'  This  was  said  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale  more  than 
two  hundred  years  ago,  in  his  treatise  J)c  Portibus  Maria,  (1  Harg.  Law 
Tracts,  7H, )  and  has  Imh'U  accepted  without  objection  iis  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  law  of  property  ever  since.  Property  does  become  clotlunl 
with  a  public  interest  when  used  in  a  manner  to  make  it  of  public  conse- 
quence, and  atfect  the  community  at  largr.  When,  therefore,  one  de- 
votes his  i»roperty  to  a  us«*  in  which  the  public  has  an  interest,  he,  iu 
el}ect.  grants  to  the  public  an  interest  in  that  u.^e,  and  must  submit  to  be 
controlled  by  the  public  for  the  common  good,  to  the  extrnt  of  the  inter- 

<est  he  h:is  thus  created.  He  may  withdraw  his  grant  by  discontinuing 
the  use ;  but  so  long  iis  he  maintains  the  use  he  must  submit  to  the  con- 
trol."—^94  r.  S.,  123-6. 1 
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The  (lootrine  here  announeetl  ih  to  property  being 
attected  with  a  public  interest,  and  tlie  statement  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  property  is  thus  attected,  con- 
stitute the  principle  of  the  decision,  tlie  rcitson  of  the  judg- 
ment rendered. 

Several  cases  were  also  cited  bv  the  Chief  Justice  in 
supposed  support  of  his  position.  Judge  Field,  as  stated 
above,  filed  a  dissenting  oj>inion.  In  that  he  answered  the 
position  of  tlie  Chief  Justice,  and  examined  the  authorities 
referred"  to  by  him,  and  in  the  view  of  manv  very  able 
judges  and  lawyers  overthrew  the  positi«>n  and  showed 
that  the  authorities  sustain  the  verv  contrary  of  the  doc- 
trine  to  uphold  which  they  were  invoked.  Speaking  for 
himself  and  his  associate  the  Judire  said  as  follows: 

"The  (leo^i^itiaxL^ -ilie  coiLstitution  [of  Illinois]  of  1870,  that  pri- 
vate buildings  usunl  for  private  purposes  shuU  be  deemed  publie  institu- 
tions, does  not  make  them  so.  The  receipt  and  storage  of  grain  in  a  build- 
ing crecte<i  by  private  means  for  that  puriK)su  does  not  eonstitute  the 
building  a  publie  warehouse.  There  is^iif)  luatfic  ilk  the  langriage,  though 
used  by  a  constitutional  convention,  which  can  change  a  private  business 
into  a  public  one,  or  alter  the  character  of  the  building  in  which  the 
business  is  traasacte^.  A  tailors  or  a  shoeninker's  shop  would  still  re- 
tain its  private  character  even  though  the  :issenibled  wisdom  of  the  State 
flhould  dechire  by  organic  act  or  legislative  ordinancrtr  that  such  a  place 
was  a  public  workshop,  and  that  the  workmen  were  jmblic  tailors  or  pub- 
lic shoemakers.  One  might  as  well  attempt  to  change  the  nature*  of  col- 
ors by  giving  them  a  new  designation.  Tlu^  defendants  were  no  more 
public  warehons:*nien,  as  justly  observed  by  counsel,  than  the  merchant 
who  sells  his  merchandise  to  the  public  is  a  j»ubli<-  merchant,  or  the 
blacksmith  who  shoes  horses  for  the  public  is  a  ))ublic  blacksmith  ;  and 
it  was  a  strange  notion  that  by  calling  them  so  they  wouhl  be  brought 
tinder  legislative  control. 

"The  Supreme  ('ourt  of  the  State— divided,  it  is  true,  by  three  to  two  of 
its  meml>ers — has  held  that  this  legislation  was  a  h'gitimate  exercise  of 
State  authority  over  private  business ;  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Unite<l  Statt^ft,  two  only  of  its  members  dissenting,  has  decided  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Tnited  States,  or  it>5  recent  amend- 
ments, which  impugns  its  validity.  It  is,  therefore,  with  dilKdence  I 
presume  to  question  the  soundness  of  the  decision. 

**  The  validity  of  the  legislation  was,  anu)ng  other  grounds,  assailed  in 
the  State  court  as  being  in  conllict  with  that  provision  of  the  State  con- 
stitution which  declares  that  no  person  shall  l)e  deprived  of  life,  liberty, 
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or  property  without  clue  process  of  law,  and  with  that  provision  of  the 
14th  amendment  of  the  federal  Constitution  which  impases  n  similar  re- 
^tvstriction  uyKyu  the  action  of  the  State.     Tlie  State  court  held  in  sulwtance 
r4  ^'  A^hat  the  e<)ib«titutional  provision  wjis  not  viohited  so  long  as  the  owner 
was  not  deprived  of  the  title  and  possession  of  liis  property  ;  and  that  it 
did  not  deny  to  the  legishiture  the  i»ower  U^  make  all  ncedlul  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  the  use  and  enj«»ynH*nt  of  the  proiHTty,  referring, 
in  support  of  the  position,  to  instances  of  its  action  in  prescribing  the  in- 
terest on  money,  in  estihlishingaud  regulating  public  ferrit^  and  public 
mills,  and  fixing  the  compensjition  in  the  shapeof  tolls,  and  in  delegating 
jwwer  to  municipal  IxmUcs  to  regulate  the  charges  of  hnckmen  and  dray- 
men and  the  weight  and  price  of  bread.     In  this  court  the  legislation  was 
also  jLSsailcd  on  the  same  ground,  our  jurisdiction  arising  upon  the  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment  onlaining  that  no  State  shall  deprive  any  person 
of  life,  lilxTty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law.     But  it  would 
/seem  from  its  opinion  that  the  court  holds  that  property  lost»s  something 
^   of  its  private  charatrtcT  when  employed  in  such  a  way  as  to  he  generally 
\useful.     The  doctrine  declared  is  that   property  '  Incomes  clothed  with  a 
public  interest  when  used  in  a  manner  to  make  it  of  public  consequence 
and  afliect  the  community  at  large ;'  and  from  such  clothing  the  right  of 
.\^  the  legislature  is  deduced  to  control  the  use  of  the  projKTty  and  to  de- 
.  terniine  the  compensatitm  which  the  owner  may  receive  for  it.     "When 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  the  Siiges  of  the  law  in  his  day,  spoke  of  property 
as  afFectcil  by  a  public  inten'st,  and  ceasing  from   that  cruise  to  \)0  juris 
privnti  solely,  that  is.  ceasing  to  \\e  held  merely  in  private  right,  they  re- 
ferred to  pr(»perty  dedicated   by  the  owner  to  public  uses,  or  1q  property 
th<*  use  of  which  was  granted   by  the  government,  or  in  connection  with 
.,ivhich  special  privij(;^es  wore  conterred.     l^nless  the  property  "was  thns 
dedicated,  or  some  right  iKrstowed  by  the  government  was  held  with  the 
property,  eithiTby  specific  grant  or  by  prescription  of  so  long  a  time  as 
to  imply  a  grant  originally,  the  property  was  not  atlVnited  by  any  public 
i   interest  so  as  to  Ik-  taken  out  of  the  category  of  property  held  in  private 
i   right.     But  it  is  not  in  any  such  sense  that  the  terms  '  clothing  property 
with  a  public  interest '  are  u.sed  in  this  case*.     From  the  nature  of  the 
business  under  consideration — the  storage  of  grain — which,  in  any  sense 
in  which  the  word  can  be  used,  is  a  private  business,  in  which  thepnblic 
.  are  interested  only  a«  they  are  interested  in  the  storage  of  other  products 
of  the  soil,  or  in  articles  of  manufacture,  it  is  clear  that  the  court  intended 
to  declare  that  whenever  one  devotes  his  property  to  a  business  which  is 
useful  to  the  public — 'aftectsthe  community  at  large' — the  legislature 
can  regulate  the  compensation  whi<'h  the  owner  may  receive  for  its  nse 
and  for  his  own  service,**  in  connection  with  it.     '  When,  therefore,'  says  the 
CDurt,  *one  devotes  \\\^  projierty  to  a  use  in  which  the  public  has  an  in- 
terest, he.  in  etfect.  gnint**  to  the  public:  an  interest  in  that  use,  and  ninst 
submit  to  be  cMmtroUed  by  the  public  for  the  common  good  to  the  extent 
of  the  interest  he  has  thus  created.     He  may  withdraw  his  grant  by  dis- 
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oontinuiiig  tho  imp.  but  so  long  iis  he  maintains  tho  uhc  ho  must  submit 
to  the  eontn>l.*  The  buihlin;;  used  by  the  detendants  was  for  the  storage 
of  grain;  in  such  stoni<;e,  says  the  couit.  the  public  has  an  interest; 
therefore  the  defendants,  by  devoting  the  buildiuji;  to  that  storage,  have 
granted  to  the  public  an  interest  in  that  use.  and  must  submit  to  have 
their  compeasation  regulated  by  the  legislature. 

*'  If  this  be  sound  hiw,  if  there  be  no  protection  either  in  tlie  prineipj[es_ 
upon  which  our  republican  governmev.tjs  founded,  or  in  the  prohibitions 
of -the-ConatiHitiou  against  such  invasion  oT'piiTatc  rights,  aUgrmicny 
and  all  business  in  the  iitate  are  held  at  the  mercy  of  a  maju.ritX-ijf  >*••* 
legislature.     The  public  mm  no  greater  interest   in  the  use  of  buildings 
for  the  storage  of  grain  than  it  has  in  the  use  of  buildings  for  the  resi- 
dences of  families,  nor,  indeed,  anytiiing  like  so  great  an  intt*rest ;  and, 
according  to  the  doctrine  announced,  the  legislature  may  tix  the  rent   of 
all  tenements  used  for  residences,  without  reference  to  the  cost  of  tlieir 
erection.     If  the  owner  does  nut  like  the  rates  prescribed,  he  may  ce;LHe 
renting  his  houses.     He  has  granted  to  the  public,  says  the  court,  an  in- 
terest in  the  use  of  the  buildings,  and  '  he  may   withdraw  his  grant  by 
di8Continuing  the  use ;  but  so  long  as  he  maintains  the  use  he  must  sub- 
mit to  the  control.'     The  public  is  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton, woolen,  and  silken  fabrics,  in  the  ci)nstruction  ot'  machinery,  in  the 
printing  and  publication  of  books  and  periodicals,  and  in  tiie  making  of 
uteiLsils  of  every  variety,  useful  and  ornamental :  indeed,  there  is  hardly 
an  enterprise  or  business  engaging  the  attention  and  labor  <)f  any  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  community  in  wliich  the  public  has  not  an  interestX 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  used  by  the  court  in  its  opinion ;  and/ 
the  doctrine  which  allows  the  legislature  to  interfere   with  and  regulate 
the  charges  which  the  owners  of  proj»ert3'  thus  employed  shall  make  for 
its  iLse,  that  Lh,  the  rates  at  which  all  these  dillVrent    kiuiU  of   business, 
shall  be  carried  on,  hjis  never  lK*fore  lieeii  lusserted,  so  far  jis  1   am  aware,  *»  '. 
by  any  judicial  tribunal  in  the  I'liited  States. 

*'  The  doi'triue  of  the  State  court,  that  no  one  is  deprive<l  of  his  proj)- 
erty,  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitutional  inhibition,  so  long  ais  he 
retains  its  title  and  p«»ssession,  ami  the  d:)ctrine  of  this  court,  that  when- 
ever one's  property  is  used  in  such  a  manner  as  to  aftect  the  community 
at  large,  it  Ijecomes  by  that  fact  clothed  with  a  j)ublic  interest  and  ceases 
to  hejuriaurivati  <mly,  apjx'ar  to  me  to  destroy  for  all  useful  purpo.ses  the 
efficacy  of  the  constitutional  guaranty.  All  that  is  heuelicial  in  pniperty 
arises  from  Ha  use  and  the  fruits  of  that  use:  and  whatev(rr  deprives  a 
person  oT  them  deprives  him  of  all  that  is  desirable  or  valuable  in  tin 
title  and  jKKssession.  If  tlie  coUhiituTloiial  guaranty  extends  no  furthei 
than  to  preveTit  a  deprivation  of  title  and  ]M»Hsession,  and  allows  a  de- 
privation of  use  and  the  fruits  of  that  use,  it  does  not  merit  the  eiu-omi- 
ums  it  has  received.  Unless  1  have  misread  the  history  t»f  the  provision 
now  iucorponite<l  into  all  our  State  constitutions,  and  by  the  tilth  and 
fourteenth  amendments  into  our  feiU-ral  Constitution,  and  have  misun- 
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derstoixl  the  interpretation  it  lias  received,  it  is  not  thus  limited  in  its 
seoi>e  and  thus  imixitent  for  koo<1.  It  has  a  much  more  extended  oi)era- 
tion  than  either  court,  State  or  federal,  has  given  to  it.  Tlie  provision,  it 
is  to  l>e  obs<*rved,  jjlaccs  property  nnder  the  Siinie  protection  as  life  and 
lilM^t^'.  Except  by  due  process  of  law  no  State  can  deprive  any  iierson 
of  cither.  The  provision  h:us  been  supposed  to  st'cure  to  every  individual 
th^essential  conditions' for  the  pursuit  of  Jiiippjnpya,  and  for  that  reasm 
has  not  Ix'cn  heretofore,  and  should  never  be,  construed  in  anv  narrow  or 
rei^ricted  sense. 

"  No  State  *  shall  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  projwrty  with- 
out due  prfK'(»ss  of  law,-  says  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
By  the  term  'life,'  tis  here  used,  something  more  is  meant  than  mere  ani- 
mal existence.  The  inhibition  against  its  deprivation  extends  to  all  those 
limbs  and  faculties  by  which  life  is  enjoyed.  The  provision  e^iually  pro- 
hibits the  mutilation  of  thelx)dy  by  the  amputation  of  an  arm  or  leg,  or 
the  putting  out  of  an  eye,  or  the  d«»struction  of  any  other  organ  of  the 
l)ody  through  which  the  soul  communicates  with  the  outer  world.  The 
deprivation,  not  only  of  life,  but  of  whatever  God  has  given  to  every  one 
with  life,  for  its  growth  and  enjoyment,  is  prohibited  by  the  provision  in 
(|Uc»stion,  if  its  effic^u-y  be  not  frittered  away  by  judicial  de<*ision. 

"By  the  term  'liberty,'  as  used  in  the  provision,  something  more  is 
meant  than  mere  freedom  from  physical  restraint  or  the  bounds  of  a 
prison.  It  means  freedom  to  go  where  one  may  choose,  and  to  act  in  such 
manner,  not  inconsistent  with  the  ecpial  rights  of  others,  lus  his  judgment 
may  dictate  for  the  promotion  of  his  hapi>iness — that  is,  to  pursue  such 
callings  and  avocations  as  may  )h'  most  suitable  to  develop  his  capacities 
and  give  to  them  their  highest  enjoyment. 

"  The  same  liberal  construction  which  is  required  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  liberty,  in  all  particulars  in  which  life  and  lil)erty  are  of  any 
value,  should  Ik*  applie<l  to  the  protection  of  private  property.  If  the 
legislature  of  a  State,  under  pretence  of  providing  for  (he  public  good, 
or  for  any  other  reason,  can  determine,  against  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
the  uses  to  which  private  property  shall  l)e  devoted,  or  the  prices  which 
the  owner  shall  receive  for  its  uses,  it  can  deprive  him  of  the  property  as 
completely  as  by  a  special  act  for  its  confiscatirm  or  destrnction.  If,  for 
instance,  the  owner  is  prohibited  from  using  his  building  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  wjis  designed,  it  is  of  little  consequence  that  he  i»  permitted 
to  retain  the  title  and  jwssession.  Or  if  he  is  compelled  to  take  as  com- 
pensation for  its  use  less  than  the  exiMJuses  to  which  he  is  subjected  by 
its  ownership,  he  is  for  all  practical  purposes  deprived  of  the  property,  as 
effectually  as  if  the  legislature  had  ordewid  his  forcible  dispossession.  If 
it  be  adniitte<l  that  the  legislature  has  any  control  over  the  compen- 
sation, the  extent  of  that  compensation  becomes  a  mere  matter  of  legis- 
lative dis(Tetion.  The  amount  fixed  will  oi>erate  as  a  partial  destruc- 
ti<m  of  the  value  of  the  property,  if  it  fall  Ik'Iow  the  amount  which  the 
owner  wonld  obtain  by  contract,  and,  practically,  as  a  complete  destruc- 
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tiou,  if  it  Ix*  leHS  than  the  coat  of  retaining  its  iiOKHt'SMion.  There  is,  in- 
dewl,  no  prottftion  of  any  value  under  the  conntitutional  provision  which 
docM  not  extend  to  the  use  and  income  of  the  pro]>erty  as  well  ai<  to  its 
title  and  possession.  /.    ">• 

"This  court  has  heretofore  held  in  many  instances  that  a  constitutional  I 
provTsionTlHi^-ridPa  mmie  pfoIccfToii'crfngTiTg'brpih.Ui  piiip<.'ll.l'  SlUIUlff'  "l  . 
Iw  iiljuruiiy  construed.  It  him  su  lU'W  In  the  niinTi'fou.slcaiSi^  wlinr  illlUH' ,  I 
been  called  upon  to  give  effei^t  to  the  provLsion  prohibiting  the  States  \ 
froai  legislation  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts;  thtr  provision  be- 
ing construed  not  only  to  secure  the  contract  its<*lf  from  direct  attack, 
hut  all  the  essential  incidents  which  givo  it  value  and  enable  its  owner 
to  enforce  it.  Thus,  in  Bronson  vs.  Kinzie,  reported  in  the  1st  of  How- 
ard, it  Wiis  held  that  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  giving  to  a  mort- 
}^gor  twelve  months  within  which  to  redeem  his  mortgaged  projK'rty 
from  a  judicial  sale,  and  prohibiting  its  sale  for  less  than  two-thirds  of  its 
appraised  value,  was  void  tus  applied  to  mortgages  executed  prior  to  its 
l^assage.  It  Wiw  contended,  in  support  of  the  act,  that  it  atTe<-ted  only 
the  remedy  of  the  mortgagee  and  did  not  imi)air  the  contract;  but  the 
court  replied  that  there  wjvs  no  sul>stantial  difTcrence  In'twccn  a  retro- 
»I)ective  law  declaring  a  particular  contract  to  Ikj  abrogated  and  void  and 
one  which  took  away  all  n^medy  to  enforce  it,  or  encumbered  the  remedy 
Mrith  conditions  that  rendered  it  useless  or  impracticable  to  i)ursue  it. 
And,  referring  to  the  constitutional  provision,  the  court  said,  siK'aking 
through  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taney,  that  *  it  would  Ik*  unjust  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  distinguished  men  who  framed  it  to  suppose  that  it  was  de- 
signed to  protect  a  mere  barren  and  alwtract  right,  without  any  practical 
operation  upcm  the  business  of  life.  It  was  undoubtedly  adopted  iis  a 
part  of  the  Constitution  for  a  great  and  u.seful  purpose.  It  was  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  contracts  and  to  secure  their  faithful  execution 
throughout  this  I'nion  by  pliu'iug  them  uudt^r  the  protection  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  And  it  would  but  ill  become  this  ccmrt, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  depart  from  the  i)lain  meaning  of  the  words 
used  and  to  sanction  %  distinction  between  tlu'  right  and  the  remedy 
which  would  render  this  jirovision  illusive  and  nugatory,  mere  words  of 
form,  aftbrding  no  protection  and  jiroducing  no  practical  result.' 

**  And  in  PumiK*lly  vs.  Green  Bay  (.'ompany,  reportinl  in  the  loth  of 
Wallace,  the  language  of  the  court  is  equally  emj)hatic.  That  <'ase  arose 
in  Wisc^msin,  the  constitution  of  whieh  declares,  like  the  constitutions  of 
nearly  all  the  States,  that  private  projierty  shall  not  Ixj  taken  lor  jiuhlic 
use  without  just  compensiition  ;  and  this  court  held  that  the  flooding  of 
one's  land  by  a  dam  constructed  across  a  river  undiT  a  law  of  the  State 
was  a  taking  within  the  i)rohihition,  and  required  compensation  to  be 
made  to  the  owner  of  the  land  thus  Hooded.  The  court,  speaking 
through  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  said:  'It  would  be  a  very  curious  and  un- 
satisfactory result,  if,  in  construing  a  provision  of  constitutional  law, 
always  understood  to  have  been  adopted  lor  protection  and  sec^irity  to 
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the  rights  of  the  individual  as  against  the  government,  and  which  has 
received  the  commendation  of  jurists,  statesmen,  and  commentators,  as 
placing  the  just  principles  of  the  common  law  on  that  subject  beyond  the 
power  of  ordinary  legislation  to  change  or  control  them,  it  shall  Ik?  held 
that  if  the  government  refrains  from  the  absolute  conversion  of  real  prop- 
erty tf)  the  uses  of  the  public  it  Ciin  destroy  its  value  entirely,  can  inllict 
irreparable  and  permanent  injury  to  any  extent,  C4iu,  in  eflfect,  subject  it 
to  total  destruction,  without  making  any  compensation,  l>e<'ause,  in  the 
narrowest  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  not  fakm  for  the  i)ublic  use.     Such  a 
construction  would  pervert  the  constitutional  provision  into  a  restriction 
on   the  rights  of  the  citizen,  as  those  rights  stood  at  the  common  law,  in- 
f*^      Stead  of  the  government,  and  make  it  an  authority  for  invjision  of  private 
jJ'^^'Y'  "8^'*^  under  the  pretext  of  the  public  gtxMl,  which  had  no  warrant  in  the 
•  .,  s  hiws  or  practices  of  our  ancestors.'    The  views  expressed  in  thi'sc  citations, 

applied  to  this  case,  would  render  the  constitutional  provision  invoked 
by  the  defendants  effectual  to  protect  them  in  the  mses,income.  and"re>^ 
enues  of  their  property jis  _well_as  in  its  title;  aud-liuasiCiiision.  The  con- 
struction actually  given  bv  the  Still e  court  and  bv  this  court  makes  the 
provision,  in  the  language  of  Taney,  a  protection  to  '  a  mere  barren  and 
abstract  right,  without  any  practical  operation  u\H}n  the  business  oflife,' 
and  renders  it  *  illusive  and  nugatory,  mere  words  of  form,  affonling  no 
[)rotection  and  i)roducing  no  i)ractical  ri^ult.' 

"  The  power  of  the  State  over  the  property'  of  the  citizen  under  the 
constitutional  guaranty  is  well  defined.  The  State  may  take  his  prop- 
erty for  public  uses  upon  just  comi)ens:itit)n  iH'ing  nuule  therefor.  It 
may  take  a  portion  of  his  propel  ty  by  way  of  taxation  for  the  support  of 
the  government.  It  may  control  the  use  and  jwssession  of  his  property 
so  far  iks  may  Ix^  necessary  for  the  pn)tection  of  the  rights  of  others, 
and  to  secure  to  them  the  equal  use  and  enjoyment  of  their  property. 
The  dtK'trine  that  each  one  must  so  use  his  own  as  not  to  injure  his 
neighl>or — sic  utcre  tuo  ui  afirnum  non  hvdns — is  the  rule  by  which  every 
member  of  society  must  jw-ssess  and  enjoy  his  property  ;  and  all  legisla- 
tion i^sential  to  secure  this  common  and  equal  enjoyment  15  a  legitimate 
exercise  of  State  authority.  Kx(;ept  in  cases  where  property  may  be  de- 
stroyed to  arrest  a  conflagration  or  the  nivages  of  pestilence,  or  be  taken 
under  the  pressure  of  an  immediate  and  overwhelming  necessity  to  pre- 
vent a  public  calamity,  the  power  of  the  State  over  the  property  of  the 
citizen  does  not  extend  beyond  such  limits. 

"  It  is  true  that  the  legislation  which  secures  to  all  protection  in  their 
rights  and  the  equal  use  and  enjoyment  of  their  property  embraces  an  al- 
most infinite  variety  of  subjects.  Whatever  affects  the  peace,  good  order, 
morals,  and  health  of  the  community  comes  within  its  scope,  and  every 
one  must  use  and  enjoy  his  property  subject  to  the  restrictions  which 

t,  such  legislation  imposes.     What  is  termed  the  police  power  of  the  State, 
which  from  the  language  often  used  respecting  it  one  would  suppose  to 
I    be  an  undefined  and  irresponsible  element  in   government,  can  only  in- 
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terfcrc  -with  the  conduct  of  individualM  in  their  intercourse  with  each 
other,  and  in  the  use  of  their  property,  so  far  as  may  Ik*  requiriKl  to  se- 
cure these  objects.  The  ompensation  which  the  owners  of  property, 
not  having  any  special  ri;;hts  or  i)rivile;;<*s  from  the  j^overnment  in  con- 
uection  with  jt,  may  demand  for_it;uuac,  or  for  their  own  services  in 
union  with  it,  forms  no  element  of  consideration  in  i)re.scribing  regula- 
tions for  that  purpose*.  If  one  construct  a  buihling  in  a  city,  the  State,! 
or  the  municipality  exercising  a  delegat(?d  power  from  the  State,  may] 
require  iLs  walls  to  be  of  suthcient  thicknes.'t  for  the  uses  intended;  it^ 
may  forbid  th».^  employment  of  intlammable  materials  in  its  construc- 
tion, so  iis  not  to  endanger  the  safety  of  his  neigh  hoi's  ;  if  design(*d  as  a 
theatre,  church,  or  public  hall,  it  may  prescribe  ample  me^ns  of  egress  so 
a&s  to  atford  facility  for  cseapL'  in  case  of  acci<leiit  ;  it  may  forbid  the 
storage  in  it  of  powder,  nitro-glyccrine,  or  other  explosive  material;  it 
may  require  its  occupants  daily  to  remove  decayed  vegetjible  and  animal 
matter  which  would  otherwise  acirumulate  and  engender  disease;  it  may 
exclude  from  it  all  (occupations  and  business  calculated  to  disturb  the 
neighborhood  or  infect  the  air.  Indeed,  there  is  no  end  of  regulations 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  projoerty  which  may  not  be  legitimately  pre- 
scribed, having  for  their  object  the  peace,  goo<l  order,  siifety,  and  health  of  \. 
the  community,  thus  securing  to  all  the  ec^ual  enjoyment  of  their  property ;  /^ 
but  in  establishing  these  regulations  it  is  evident  that  compensation  to  the 
owner  for  the  use  of  his  property,  or  for  his  services  in  union  with  it,  is  not 
a  matter  of  any  importimce ;  wliether  it  be  one  sum  or  anotluT  does  not  af- 
fect the  regulation,  either  in  respect  to  its  utility  or  mode  of  enforcement. 
One  may  go  in  like  manner  through  the  whole  round  of  regulations  auth- 
orized by  legislation,  Stat<»  or  municipal,  under  what  is  termed  the  i>olice 
power,  and  in  no  instance  will  he  liuvl  that  the  compensation  of  the  owner 
for  the  use  of  his  proi)erty  hiis  any  iniluence  in  estal)li.shing  them.  It  is 
only  where  some  right  or  privilege  is  conferred  by  the  government  or 
municipality  upon  the  owner  which  he  can  use  in  connection  with  his 
property,  or  by  means  of  which  the  use  of  his  projierty  is  rendered  more 
valuable  to  him,  or  he  thereby  enjoys  an  advantage  over  others,  that 
the  comi)eusation' to  be  received  by  him  becomes  a  legitimate  matter  of 
regulation.  Submission  t^)  the  regulation  of  com]>ensiition  in  such  cases 
is  an  implied  condition  of  the  grant,  and  the  State  in  exercising  its  power 
of  prescribing  the  compensation  only  determines  the  conditions  ujoon 
which  its  concession  shall  be  enjoyed.  When  the  privilege  ends  the 
power  of  regulation  ceases. 

*•  Jurists  and  writers  on  public  law  find  authority  for  the  exercise  of 
this  iHilice  power  of  the  State  and  the  numerous  regulations  which  it 
prcscril)es  in  the  doctrine  alreaily  stated,  that  every  one  must  use  and  en- 
joy his  projierty  consistently  with  the  rights  of  others  and  the  etiual  use 
and  enjoyment  by  them  of  their  property.  *  The  police  power  of  the 
State,'  says  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont,  '  extends  to  the  protection  of 
the  lives,  limbs,  health,  comfort,  and  quiet  of  all  persons,  and  the  protcc- 
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tion  of  all  property  in  the  State.  According  to  the  maxima  sir  ittere  iuo 
ut  nlienum  non  Ijrdatt,  which  being  of  universal  application,  it  must,  of 
course,  be  within  the  range  of  legislative  action  to  ilcfinc  the  mode  and 
manner  in  irhirh  ercry  one  may  so  n^^e  his  own  as  not  to  injure  others.''^  *  We 
think  it  a  settled  principle  growing  out  of  the  nature  of  well-ordered 
civil  society,' says  the  Supreme  C<»urt  of  Massachusetts,  *  that  everj*  holder 
of  property,  however  alwolute  and  unqualitied  may  l)e  his  title,  holds  it 
under  the  implied  liability  that  his  use  of  it  shall  not  be  injurious  to  the 
equal  enjoyment  of  others  haring  an  equal  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  prop- 
erty, nor  injurious  to  the  rights  of  the  community. ^f  In  his  commentaries, 
after  speaking  of  the  pnitection  artbrded  by  the  Constituticm  to  private 
prop<*rty.  Chancellor  Kent  says:  '  But  though  property  l>e  thuspnitected, 
it  is  still  to  be  understoml  that  the  lawgiver  hiis  the  right  to  prescrilie  the 
mode  and  manner  of  using  it,  so  far  a:*  may  he  neoesstry  to  prrrent  the  ahu9e 
of  the  right,  to  the  injury  or  annoyance  of  others,  or  of  the  puttlie.  The  gov- 
ernment may,  by  genenil  regulations,  interdict  such  uses  of  projierty  as 
would  crciite  nuissinces  and  become  dangerous  to  the  lives,  or  health,  or 
pea4re,  or  (comfort  of  the  citizens.  I'nwhoU^some  trades,  slaughter-houses, 
oiK'rations  oflfensivt*  to  the  senses,  tlu*  deposit  of  powder,  the  application 
of  steam-i)ower  to  projwl  cars,  the  building  with  combustible  materials, 
and  the  burial  of  the  dead  may  all  be  interdicted  by  law,  in  the  midst  of 
dense  mass*^s  of  poi>ulation,  on  the  general  and  rational  principle  that  every 
person  ought  so  to  use.  his  projH'rty  as  not  to  injure  his  neighbors^  and  that  pri- 
vate interest  must  br  suhsrrrient  to  the  general  interests  of  tfie  eommunity.*X 

"The  italics  iu  these  citatiuus  are  mine.     The  (citations  show  what  I 

have  already  statc^l  to  be  the  case,  that  the  regulations  which  the  State, 

in  the  exercise  of  its  police  powtT,  authorizes  with   n»si)e<'t  to  the  use  of 

,  /'         property  are  entirely  independent   of  any  (|uestioii  of  (;ompensation  for 

*         , '     such  use  or  for  the  services  of  the  owner  iu  connection  with  it. 

'*  There  is  nothing  in  the  character  of  the  business  of  the  defendants  as 
warehousemen  which  called   for  the  interference  cr)mi)lained  of  in  this 
X        citse.    Tlieir  buildings  an*  not  nuisances:  their  wrcupation  of  receiving 
and  storing  grain  infringes  up<m   no  rights  of  others,  disturl)s  no  neigh- 
borhood, infects  not  the  air,  and  in  no  respect  prevents*  others  from  using 
*/.        and  enjoying  their  property  as  to  them  may  seem  best.     The  legislation 
in  question  is  nothing  less  than  a  bold  assertion  of  absolute  power  by  the 
State  to  control  at  its  discretion  the  property  and  business  of  the  citizen, 
'  and  lix  the  com)>ensation  he  shall  receive.    The  will  of  the  legislature  is 
<     made  the  condition  upon  which  the  owner  shall  receive  the  fruits  of  his 
"n  projierty  and  the  just  reward  of  his  labor,  industry,  and  enterprise. 
*  That  government,'  Siiya  Story,  '  can  scarcely  be  deemed  to  l)e  free  where 
the  rights  of  property  are  left  solely  dependent  upon  the  will  of  a  legisla- 

*Thon)e  vs.  Rutland  &  Hurlington  R.  R.  Co.,  27  Vt.,  149. 
t  Commonwealth  vs.  Alger,  7  Cushing,  84. 
X  2  Kent,  340. 
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tive  body  withont  any  restraint.  The  fundamental  maxims  of  a  free 
government  seem  to  require  that  the  rights  of  ]>er»onaI  liberty  and  pri- 
vate pn»i>ert3*  should  be  held  saiTed.'*  The  decision  of  the  court  in  this 
rase  jdves  unrestrained  lii-ense  to  lejjislative  will. 

•*The  »<tveral  instances  mentioned  by  counsel  in  the  argument  and  by 
the  conrt  in  its  opinion,  in  which  legislation  has  fixwi  the  compensation 
which  parties  may  receive  for  the  use  <»f  their  property  and  services,  do 
not  militate  against  the  views  I  have  exprcj<sed  of  the  power  of  the  State 
over  the  property  of  the  citizen.  Tlicy  were  mostly  cases  of  i)ublic  fer- 
ries, bridges,  and  turnpikes,  of  wharfingers,  hackmen,  and  draymen,  and 
of  interest  on  money.  In  all  these  cases,  excei)t  that  of  interest  on  money, 
which  I  shall  presently  notice,  there  was  some  special  privilege  granted 
by  the  State  or  municipality  :  and  no  one,  I  sui)pos<',  has  ever  contended 
that  the  State  had  not  aright  to  prescrilw*  the  conditions  ni^n  which 
such  privilege  should  Ik;  enjoyed.  The  State  in  such  r.ises  exercises  no 
greater  right  than  an  individual  may  exercise  over  the  use  of  his  own 
property  when  le^ised  or  loantnl  to  others.  The  conditi<itis  upon  which 
the  privilege  shall  l)e  enjoywl  l)eing  statetl  or  iniplicnl  in  the  legislnti(»n 
anthorizing  its  jirant,  no  right  is,  of  course,  impaired  by  their  enforce- 
ment. The  recipient  of  the  privilege  in  effect  stipulates  to  comply  with 
the  conditions.  It  matters  not  how  limited  the  privilege  conferred,  its 
acceptance  imidies  an  assent  to  the  regulation  of  its  use  and  the  comi>en- 
aation  for  it.  The  privilege  which  the  hackman  and  drayman  have  to 
the  u.se  of  stands  on  the  public  streets,  not  allowed  to  the  ortlinary  (;oach- 
man  or  laborer  with  teams,  constitutes  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  regula- 
tion of  their  fares.  In  the  case  of  the  warehousemen  of  Chicago,  no  right 
or  privilege  is  conferred  by  the  government  upon  them,  and  hence  no  as- 
sent of  theirs  can  be  alleged  to  justify  any  interference  with  their  charges] 
for  the  use  of  their  property. 

"The  quotations  from  the  writings  of  Sir  Matthew  ifale.  so  far  from 
supporting  the  positions  of  the  court,  do  not  recognize  the  interference 
of  the  government  even  to  the  extent  which  I  have  admitted  to  be  legit- 
imate. They  state  merely  that  the  franchise  of  a  public  ferry  belongs  to 
the  King,  and  cannot  be  used  by  the  subject  except  by  license  from  him, 
or  prescription  time  out  of  mind  ;  and  that  when  the  subject  has  a  jmb- 
lic  wharf  by  license  from  the  King,  or  from  having  dedicated  his  private 
wharf  to  the  public,  as  in  the  cjlsc  of  a  street  opened  by  him  through  his 
own  land,  he  must  allow  the  u.se  of  the  wharf  for  reasonable  and  mod- 
erate charges.  Thus,  in  the  first  quotation,  which  is  taken  from  his 
treatise  *De  Jure  Maris,'  Hale  .says  that  the  King  has  a  'right  of  fran- 
chise or  privilege,  that  no  man  may  si't  up  a  common  ferry  for  all  i)as- 
sengers  without  a  prescription  time  out  of  mind  or  a  charter  from  the 
King.  He  may  make  a  ferry  for  his  own  use  or  the  use  of  his  family, 
but  not  fpr  the  common  nst*  of  all  the  King's  subjects  i:asbing  that  way  ; 


*  Wilkeson  vs.  lA^Iand,  2  Peters,  657. 
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because  it  doth  in  consequent  t<?nd  to  a  common  charge,  and  is  become  a 
thing  of  public  interest  and  use,  and  every  man  for  his  ])assiige  pays  a 
toll,  wliieh  is  a  common  charge,  and  every  ivrry  ought  to  be  under  a  pub- 
lic reguhition,  viz.,  that  it  give  attendance  at  due  times,  keep  a  boat  in 
due  order,  and  take  but  re.i.sonable  toll ;  for  if  he  fail  in  these  he  is  fine- 
able.'  Of  course  one  who  obtains  a  license  from  the  King  to  establish  a 
public  ferry  at  which  'every  man  for  his  passage  pays  a  toll,'  must  take 
it  on  condition  that  he  charge  only  reasonable  toll,  and  indeed  subject  to 
such  regulations  :ls  the  King  may  preseribe. 

"In  the  second  quotation,  which  is  t.iken  from  his  treatise  *  De  Porti- 
bus  Maris,'  Hale  says:  'A  man,  for  his  own  i)rivate  advantajje,  may,  in  a 
port  or  town,  set  up  a  wharf  or  crane,  and  may  take  what  rates  he  and 
his  custouKTS  can  agree  for  cranage,  wharfage,  housellage,  pesage;  lor 
he  doth  no  more  than  is  lawful  for  any  man  to  do,  viz.,  makes  the 
mo.4t  of  his  own.  .  .  .  If  the  King  or  subject  have  a  public  wharf, 
unto  which  all  jiersons  that  come  to  that  port  must  come  and  unlade  or 
lade  their  goods  :us  for  the  purpos.*,  because  they  are  the  wharves  only 
licensed  by  the  King,  ...  or  because  there  is  no  other  wharf  in  that 
port,tLs  it  may  fall  out  where  a  port  is  newly  erected,  in  that  case  there 
ciuinot  Ihj  taken  arbitrary  and  excessive  duties  for  cranage,  wharfage, 
pesiige,  &c.,  neither  can  they  be  enhanccrd  to  an  immoderate  rate,  but  the 
'^duties  must  be  rejwonable  and  moderate,  though  settled  I'y  the  King's 
I  license  or  charter.  For  now  the  wharf  and  crane  and  other  conveniences 
are  atiected  with  a  ])ublic  interest,  and  th(*y  cease  to  hajuhtt  priceUi  only ; 
as  if  a  man  set  out  a  street  in  new  building  on  his  own  land,  it  is  now  no 
longer  bare  private  interest,  but  is  aflVcted  by  the  public  interest.'  The 
purport  of  which  is  that  if  one.  UiLv^^M  publir  wharf,  by  license  from  the 
governnurnt  or  his  own  dedication,  he  must  e.?tiuit  Qlll^Jieaaonable  com- 
pensation  forJts  use.  Uy  its  dediciition  to  public  use  a  wharf  is  as  much 
brought  under  the  common  law  rule  of  subjection  to  reasonable  charges 
iis  it  would  be  if  originally  established  or  licensed  by  the  Crown.  All 
property  dedicated  to  public  use  by  an  individual  owner,  as  in  the  case 
of  land  for  a  park  or  street,  falls  at  once,  by  force  of  the  dedication,  un- 
der the  law  governing  proi)erty  appropriated  by  the  government  for  sim- 
ilar puriwses. 

"  I  do  not  doubt  the  justice  of  the  encomiums  passed  upon  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  :ls  a  learned  jurist  of  his  day,  but  I  am  uuuble  to  pi*rceive  the  i)er- 
tineucy  of  his  observations  upon  public  ferries  and  public  wharves,  found 
in  his  treatist.'s  on  'The  Hights  of  the  Sea  *  and  on  '  Tlu*  Ports  of  the  Sea,' 
to  the  questions  presented  by  the  warohiusiug  law  ot'  Illinois  undertak- 
ing to  regulate  the  compensation  receivable  by  the  owners  oi' private 
jproperty,  when  that  property  is  used  ihr  pnv-itr  puri>oses. 

"Tlni  i»rincipal  authority  cited  in  support  of  the  ruling  of  the  court  is 
that  of  Alnutt  vs.  Ingli.s,  decided  by  the  King's  Hench.  and  reported  in 
the  I'ith  of  East,  liut  that  case,  so  far  i'roni  sustaining  the  ruling,  estab- 
lishes, in  my  judgment,  the  doctrine  that  every  one  has  a  right  to  chaige 
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for  his  property,  or  for  its  use,  whatever  he  pleases,  unless  he  etyoys  in 
connection  with  it  some  right  or  privilege  from  the  government  not  ac- 
cjnled  to  others;  and  even  then  it  only  decides  what  is  ahove  stated  in  • 
thL»  quotations  from  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  tliat  he  mu-st  suhmit,  so  long  as 
he  retains  the  right  or  privilege,  to  reasonable  rates.  In  that  case  the 
London  Dock  ConiiMiny,  under  certain  acts  of  Parliament,  possi'sseil  the 
exclusive  right  of  receiving  imported  gomls  into  their  warehouses  before 
the  duties  were  paid  ;  and  the  question  was  whether  the  company  was 
bound  to  receive  them  for  a  reasonable  reward,  or  whether  it  could  arbi- 
tnirily  tix  its  compensation.  In  deciding  the  case,  the  Chief  Justice, 
Lord  Ellenborough,  said :  *  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  general  principle  is 
favored  both  in  law  and  justice,  that  every  nmn  may  tix  what  jjrice  he 
pleases  upon  his  own  property,  or  the  use  of  it  ;  but  if,  for  a  jiartienlar 
porjiose,  the  ])ublic  have  a  right  to  resort  to  his  premises  and  Uiake  use 
of  them,  and  he  have  a  monopoly  in  tlu*m  for  that  purpos?,  if  he  will 
take  the  benefit  of  that  monoiM)ly,  he  must,  as  an  equivalent,  perform 
the  duty  attached  to  it  on  n»:isonable  terms.'  And  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  company's  warehoust'.*  were  invested  >\ith  '  the  numojxily 
of  a  public  privilege,'  he  held  that  by  hiw  the  com|>any  must  confine  it- 
self to  take  reasonable  rates ;  and  added  that  if  the  Crown  should  tliere- 
after  think  it  advisable  to  extend  the  jirivilcgc  more  gener.illy  to  other 
persons  and  places,  so  that  the  public  wouhl  not  be  restrained  from  exer- 
cising a  choice  of  warehouses  for  the  purpose,  the  company  might  be  en- 
franchised from  the  restriction  which  attached  to  a  monopoly;  but  so 
long  as  its  warehouses  were  the  only  places  which  could  be  resorted  to 
for  that  purpostN  the  company  was  Iniuud  to  let  the  trade  have  the  use  of 
them  for  a  reasonable  hire  and  rcwanl.  The  other  judges  of  the  court 
p]ace<l  their  concurrence  in  the  decision  upon  the  ground  that  the  com- 
jiany  iK)sses3i*d  a  legal  monopoly  of  the  business,  having  the  only  ware-  v 
houses  where  goods  imported  couhl  be  lawfully  received  without  previous/ 
payment  of  the  duties.  From  this  case  it  appears  that  it  is  only  where 
some  privilege  in  the  l)estowal  of  the  government  is  enjoyed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  propi^rty,  that  it  is  affected  with  a  publjc  interest  in  any  r 
proper  sense  of  the  term.'  It  is  the  public  privilege"  conlV.rre<l  with  the  / 
usL*  of  the  property  which  creates  the  public  inten'st  in  it.  .     '. 

**  In  the  Ciisc  decided  by  the  Sujirenu'  (.-ourt  of  Alabama,  where  a  power  % 
granted  by  the  city  of  Mobile  to  li(;eus(»  Imkers  and  to  regulate  the  weight 
and  price  of  bread,  was  sustained  so  far  its  regulating  the  weight  of  bread 
was  concerned,  no  question  wiis  made  as  to  the  right  to  regulate  the  price.* 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  comiH'tency  of  tlie  State  to  prescrilu*  the  weight 
of  a  loaf  of  bread,  iis  it  may  deelare  what  weight  shall  constitute  a  pound 
or  a  ton.  But  I  deny  the  |)qwerp.f.any  legislature  under  our  government 
to  fix  the  price"\virich  one  shall  receive  for  his  property  of  any  kind.  If 
the  power  cah'TSe'cxercised  iis  to  one  article  it  may  as  to  all  articles,  and 
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the  prices  of  everything  from  a  calico  gown  to  a  city  mansion  may  be  the 
subject  of  ]e^i8] alive  direction. 

»  ''Other  in8tan(rM  of  a  similar  chaTaeter  mav  no  doubt  Ihj  cited  of  at- 
tempted  legislative  interference  with  the  rights  of  proi)erty.  The  act  of 
Congress  of  18:i0,  mentioned  by  the  court,  is  one  of  them.  There  Con- 
gress undertook  to  confer  upon  the  citj'of  Washington  power  to  regulate 
the  rates  of  wharfage  at  jmvate  wharves,  and  the  fees  for  sweeping  chim- 
neys. Until  some  authoritative  adjudication  is  had  uimn  Uiese  and  sim- 
ilar provisions,  I  must  adhere,  notwithstanding  the  legislaticm,  to  my 
opinion  that  tliose  who  own  property  have  the  right  to  tix  the  comi)cnsa- 
tion  at  which  they  will  allow  its  use,  and  that  those  who  control  services 
have  a  right  to  tix  the  cr>m])ensation  at  which  they  will  Ik*  rendered.  The 
chimn4'y-sweei>s  may,  I  think,  saf<*ly  claim  all  the  com])ensiition  which 
they  can  obtain  by  bargain  for  their  work.  In  the  aljsence  of  any  con- 
tract for  property  or  .services  the  law  allows  only  a  reasonable  price  or 
comp<'nsation,  but  what  is  a  reasonable  i»rice  in  any  caw  will  dei»end  ujion 
a  variety  of  considerations,  and  is  not  a  matter  for  legislative  determina- 
tion. 

*'  The  practice  of  regulating  by  legislation  tlic  interest  receivable  for 
the  u.se  of  money,  when  considered  with  reference  to  its  origin,  is  only  the 
a8.<*ertion  of  a  right  of  the  government  to  control  the  extent  to  which  a 
privilege  granted  by  it  may  l>e  excrci.sed  and  enjoyed.  By  the  ancient 
common  law  it  was  unlawful  to  take  any  money  for  the  use  of  money  ; 
all  who  did  .so  were  called  usurers,  a  term  of  great  reproach,  and  were  ex- 
l)ose<l  to  the  censure  of  the  Church.  And  if,  after  the  death  of  a  person, 
it  was  discovered  that  he  had  been  a  usurer  whilst  living,  his  chattels 
were  forfeited  to  the  King,  and  his  hinds  escheated  to  the  lord  of  the  fee. 
No  action  c.mld  1r*  maint^iined  on  any  promise  to  pay  for  the  u.sc  of  money, 
lx>canse  of  the  unlawfulness  of  the  contract.  Whilst  the  common  law 
thus  condemned  aiU  usury,  Parliament  interfered  and  miulc  it  lawful  to 
take  a  limited  amount  of  interest.  It  was  not  upon  the  theory  that  the 
legislature  crmld  arbitrarily  fix  the  compensation  wliich  one  could  receive 
for  the  use  of  property,  which  by  the  general  law  was  the  subject  of  hire 
for  compen.sation,  that  Parliament  acted,  but  in  ord<T  to  confer  a  privi- 
lege which  the  common  law  denied.  The  reasons  which  led  to  this  legis- 
lation originally  have  long  since  ce:us;.Hl  to  exist,  and  if  the  legislation  is 
still  persisted  in,  it  is  iKfause  a  long  acquiesc(»nce  in  the  ext^rcisc  of  a 
power,  ct^iHTially  when  it  was  rightfully  a^ssumed  in  the  lirst  instance,  is 
generally  reci'ive^l  assuflicient  evidence  of  its  continued  lawfulness.* 


*10  Bacon's  Abridgment,  2G4.  The  statute  of  13  Elizabeth,  C.  8, 
which  allows  ten  |kt  cent,  intere-it.  recites  "  th  it  all  usury  U'ing  tbrbidden 
by  the  law  of  CunX  is  sin  and  detestaldc  ;'*  and  the  .statute  of  21  James 
the  First,  reducing  the  rate  to  eight  jw^r  cent.,  jmjvidcfl  that  nothing  in 
the  law  shouhl  W  "construed  to  allow  the  ]»racti<'e  of  usury  in  point  of 
religion  or  con.science,"  a  clause  introduced,  it  is  sjiid,  to  satisfy  the  bish- 
ops, who  would  not  vote  for  the  bill  without  it. 
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**  There  was  also  reropnizwl  in  Kn^land  by  the  ancient  common  law 
certain  privileges  as  )>eIonjj^n}{  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  which  j^rew  out 
of  the  Mtate  of  the  country,  tin*  condition  of  the  |H*oi)k',  and  the  relation 
existing  bet\vet»n  him  and  his  tenants  under  the  feudal  nystem.  Among 
these  was  the  rij^ht  of  the  lord  to  compel  all  the  tenantH  within  his 
manor  to  j^rind  their  corn  at  his  mill.  No  one,  therefore,  could  set  up  a 
mill  except  by  his  liceiLse  or  by  the  liitMise  of  the  Crown,  unhn*s  he 
claimed  the  right  by  prescription,  which  presupi)ose<l  a  grant  from  the 
lord  or  Crown,  and,  of  course,  with  such  license  went  the  right  to  regu- 
late the  tolls  to  be  n^jeived.  Hence  originated  thi*  d<H'trine  which  at 
one  time  obtaine<l  generally  in  this  country,  that  there  could  be  no  mill 
to  grind  corn  for  the  public  without  a  gnmt  or  license  from  the  public 
authorities.  It  is  still,  I  l)elieve,  asserted  in  some  Statfs.  This  dm-trine 
being  recognized,  all  the  rest  followed.  The  right  to  contml  the  toll  ac- 
companied the  right  to  control  the  establishment  of  the  mill. 

"  It  requires  no  comment  to  point  out  the  radical  diflTerences  lietween 
the  cases  of  pnblic  mills  and  interest  on  money  and  that  of  the  warehouses 
in  Chicago.  No  prerogative  or  i)rivilege  of  the  Crown  to  establi.sh  ware- 
houses was  ever  asserted  at  the  common  law.  The  business  of  a  ware- 
houseman was  at  common  law  a  private  business,  and  is  so  in  its  nature. 
It  has  no  siKrcial  pnvilcges  connected  with  it,  nor  did  the  law  ever  extend 
to  it  any  greater  protraction  than  it  extended  to  all  other  pri\ ate  business. 
No  reason  can  be  assigned  to  justify  legislaticm  interfering  with  the  legit- 
imate protits  of  that  business  that  would  not  iniually  justify  an  inter- 
meddling with  the  business  of  every  man  in  the  community,  so  soon  at 
least  as  his  business  became  generally  useful.'*^ 


The  Relatioxs  betweex  the  Federal  Ooverx.mext  axd 
THE  State  Goverxmext^i.  -The  Kights  of  the  States. 
— The  ViRGixiA  Jury  Case.^  axd  the  Electiox  Cases 
FROM  Ohio  axd  Marylaxd. 

The  government  of  tlio  Union  is  a  irovornnicuit  of  dele- 
gated powers.  It  can  (»xercise  only  tliose  powers  and  such 
as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  give  tlieni  i'ull  execu- 
tion. All  other  powers  which  are  not  thus  delegnted,  and 
which  are  not  prohibited  l>y  the  Constitution,  are  reserved 
to  the  States  or  to  the  people.    This  is  not  a  niatter  of  argu- 


*  See  a  learned  note  by  Prof.  Denslow  upon  tlu*  opinion  of  the  court  in 
the  16th  vol.,  new  scries,  of  the  American  Law  Register,  p.  5U9-o45. 
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ment  and  inference.     It  is  the  express  hmguasce  of  the 
tenth  amendment,  which  is  as  follows  : 

"  Tlic  powers  not  delegated  to  the  Uuited  Stetes  by  the  Constitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  arc  reserved  to  the  States  respectively, 
or  to  the  people." 

All  that  there  is  of  "  State  rights,"  properly  understood, 
is  contained  in  this  amendment.  When  reference  is  made 
to  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  States,  and  not  merely 
to  their  proprietary  interests,  ^^  rights  "  and  "  powers  "  are 
synonymous  terms.  The  rights  of  the  States,  or  "  State 
rights,"  as  the  phrase  is,  are  nothing  more  than  the  powers 
of  the  States  reserved  to  them  under  the  Constitution. 

The  government  of  the  Union  is  invested  with  great 
powers,  such  as  are  essential  to  present  the  whole  country 
as  one  nation  in  its  intercourse  with  other  countries, 
whether  in  peace  or  war,  and  such  as  are  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  peace  at  home,  and  to  facilitate  intercourse 
and  commerce  among  it^  people.  In  all  its  powers  that 
government  is  supreme,  and  to  their  enforcement  no  im- 
pediment can  he  lawfully  interposed.  No  true  advocate 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  ris^hts  of  the  States  can  ever 
claim  otherwise.  The  Constitution  itself  on  its  face  de- 
clares that  it,  and  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  "  shall 
he  the  supreme  law  of  the  land." 

But  the  same  supreme  authority  over  matters  delegated 
to  it,  which  the  government  of  the  Union  possesses,  the 
States  retain  over  matters  not  thus  delegated.  Over  such 
matters  the  powers  of  the  States  are  those  of  their  orig- 
inal sovereignty.  It  was  not  for  local  matters,  such  as 
the  mana^jment  of  the  police  of  towns  and  cities,  the 
opening  of  highways,  the  care  of  the  sick,  the  education 
of  children,  the  estahlishinent  of  universities,  the  regula- 
tion, transfer,  and  descent  of  property,  and  the  direction  of 
the  local  interests  of  a  community,  that  the  government  of 
the  Union  was  created.  It  was  created  for  the  control  of 
matters  of  common  interest  to  all  the  States,  which  they 
could  not  in  their  separate  capacities  adequately  manage. 
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The  dual  government  of  our  fathern — that  of  the  gen- 
eral g<>vernnient  and  that  of  the  States — acting  togetlicr 
solved  tlje  problem  of  a  free  government  over  a  vast  coun- 
trv,  embraeins:  different  climates,  fnrnishini?  ditl'erent 
products,  and  having,  in  ditt'erent  sections,  people  of  dif- 
ferent habits  and  pursuits.  Kach  State  can  have  its  local 
policy  to  suit  its  people,  without  interfering  with  a  different 
policy  pui'sued  by  another  State.  Take,  for  example,  the 
three  States  of  Maine,  Georgia,  and  California.  Maine, 
with  its  cool  chmate,  its  mountains  of  timber,  its  water- 
power  for  manufacturing  establishments,  and  its  neigh- 
boiing  fishing-grounds,  may  desire  special  legislation  to 
develop  its  industries  and  promote  its  prosperity.  Georgia, 
with  its  cotton  fields,  its  balmly  air,  and  its  productive  soil, 
.may  require  a  very  different  system  of  measures  for  whieh 
the  lefiTisIation  of  Maine  would  be  unsuitable.  California, 
with  its  gold  and  silver  mines,  its  seasons  of  rain  and 
drought,  the  latter  requiring  provision  for  irrigation  ;  its 
vast  production  of  cereals  and  fruits,  its  position  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  encouraging  commerce  with  Asia,  may  well 
call  for  other  and  different  legislation.  Under  our  federal 
system  each  of  these  States  can  pursue  its  own  policy 
without  any  jarring  between  them.  The  government  of 
the  Union  is  over  all,  preserving  peace  among  them,  and 
protecting  them  all   from  foreign  aggression  or  violence. 

In  the  argument  of  the  Cruikshank  case  before  the 
Suf>reme  Court,  one  of  the  counsel*  used  the  following 
language,  which  well  presents  this  subject  : 

"Tin's  complex  government  was  curiously  contrived  to  give  liberty  and 
safety  to  the  people  of  all  the  States.  It  was  fashioned  by  the  people,  in 
the  name  of  the  people,  and  for  the  people.  Its  aim  was  to  keep  the 
peace  among  the  States  and  to  manage  affairs  of  common  concern,  while 
it  left  to  the  States  the  entire  management  of  their  own  aflairs.  Its  found- 
ers were  wise  and  practical  men.  They  knew  what  history  had  taught 
from  the  beginning  of  Greek  civilization,  that  a  number  of  small  repub- 
lics would  perish  without  federation,  and  that  tederation  would  destroy 
the  small  republics  without  such  a  barrier  as  it  was  impossible  to  pass. 

*  David  Dudley  Field. 
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Liberty  and  sjfety  were  the  ends  to  be  won  by  the  double  and  complex 
organization ;  li]>erty  from  the  States,  and  safety  from  the  Union,  and 
the  founders  thought  that  they  had  contrived  a  scheme  which  would 
make  the  State-s  and  the  Union  essential  parts  of  a  great  whole ;  that 
they  had  set  bounds  to  each  which  they  could  not  pass ;  in  s^iort,  that 
they  had  founded  '  liberty  and  union,  one  and  inseparable.'         \ 

'^  No  man  in  his  senses  could  have  supposed,  at  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution,  or  can  now  suppose,  that  a  consolidated  government,  ex- 
tending over  80  much  territory  and  so  many  people,  can  last  a  generation 
without  the  destruction  of  the  States  and  of  republican  government  with 
them.  History  is  a  fable,  and  political  philosophy  a  delusion,  if  any 
government  other  than  monarchical  can  stretch  itself  over  tirty  degrees 
of  longitude  and  half  as  many  of  latitude,  with  fifty  millions  of  people, 
where  tliere  are  no  lociil  governments  capable  of  standing  by  themselves 
and  resisting  all  attempts  to  imperil  their  self-existence  or  impair  their 
authority.  The  moment  it  is  conceded  that  Washington  may,  at  its  dis- 
cretion, regulate  all  the  concerns  of  New  York  and  California,  of  I^ouisi- 
ana  and  Maine ;  that  the  autonomy  of  the  States  has  no  detence  stronger 
than  the  self-denial  of  fluctuating  congressional  majorities;  at  that  mo- 
ment the  republic  of  our  fathers  will  have  disappeared,  and  a  republic 
in  name,  but  a  despotism  in  fact,  will  have  taken  its  place,  to  give  way 
in  another  generation  to  a  government  with  another  name,  and  other 
attributes." 

Ill  his  dissenting  opinion  in  tlie  Pensacola  Telegraph 
case  Judge  Field  gave  expression  to  siinihir  views,  as 
follows: 

"  The  late  war  was  carried  on  at  an  enormous  cost  of  life  and  property 
that  the  Union  might  be  preserved  ;  but  unless  the  independence  of  the 
States  within  their  proper  spheres  be  also  preserved  the  Union  is  value* 
less.  In  our  form  of  government  the  one  is  as  essential  as  the  other;  and 
a  blow  at  one  strikes  both.  The  general  government  was  formed  Jor 
national  purpases,  principally  that  wc  might  have  within  ourselves  uui- 
formity  of  commercial  regulations,  a  common  currency,  one  postal  system 
and  that  the  citizens  of  the  several  States  might  have  in  each  equality  of 
right  and  privilege ;  and  that  in  our  foreign  relations  we  might  present 
ourselves  as  one  nation.  But  the  protection  and  enforcement  of  private 
rights  of  both  persons  and  property,  and  the  regulation  of  domestic  af- 
fairs, were  left  chiefly  with  the  States,  and  unless  the^'  are  allowed  to  re- 
main there  it  will  be  impossible  for  a  country  of  sucli  vast  dimensions  as 
ours,  with  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  creating  dilTt^rent  pursuits 
and  conflicting  interests  in  ditferent  secti»)us,  to  be  kept  together  in 
peace.  As  long  as  the  general  government  confines  itself  to  its  great  but 
limited  si>here,  and  the  States  are  left  to  control  their  domestic  aflairs 
and  business,  there  can  be  no  ground  for  public  unrest  and  disturbance. 
Diiquiet  can  only  arise  from  the  exercise  of  ungranted  powers." — (96 
U.  S.,  *23.) 
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The  fuurteenth  amendment  ha*  not  chansred  this  con- 
trol  of  the  States  over  matters  of  local  concern.  It  onlv 
prohibits  partial  and  discriminating  legislation  by  them, 
requiring  that  all  persons  within  their  jurisdiction  sliall 
receive  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  It  interferes  with 
the  previous  powers  of  the  States  in  no  otlier  respect. 

But  by  far  the  most  exhaustive  and  elaborate  consider- 
ation of  the  relations  between  the  general  government 
and  that  of  the  States,  which  has  ever  been  had  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  is  found  in  the  dissenting  opinions  of 
Judge  Field  in  the  recent  Jury  cases  from  Virginia,  and 
in  the  election  cases  from  Ohio  and  Maryland. 

There  were  two  jury  cilses  ;  one  arising  upon  the  in- 
dictment of  a  county  judge  for  not  selecting  as  jurors  per- 
sons of  the  colored  race;  and  the  other  upon  the  removal 
of  prisoners  from  a  State  court  to  a  federal  court  after 
their  conviction  because  persons  of  that  race  were  not 
nelected  as  jurors  in  the  State  court. 

The  first  case  arose  as  follows: 

In  Virginia  all  male  citizens  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
one  and  sixtv,  who  are  entitled  to  vote  and  hold  office  un- 
der  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State,  are  liable,  with 
certain  exceptions,  not  material  to  be  here  nujutioned,  to 
serve  as  jurors.  The  judge  of  each  county  or  corporation 
court  is  required  to  prepare  annually  a  list  of  such  inhab- 
itants of  the  county  or  corporation,  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred, nor  exceeding  three  hundred  in  number,  *"  as  he 
shall  think  well  qualified  to  serve  as  jurors,  being  persons 
of  sound  judgment  and  free  from  legal  exception."  The 
name  of  each  person  on  the  list  thus  prepared  is  to  be 
written  on  a  separate  ballot  and  placed  in  a  box  to  be  kept 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court.  From  this  l)ox  the  names  of 
persons  to  be  summoned  as  grand  and  petit  jurors  of  the 
county  are  to  be  drawn. 

The  law,  in  thus  providing  for  the  preparation  of  the 
list  of  persons  from  whom  the  jurors  are  to  be  taken, 
makes  no  discrimination  against  pei'sons  of  the  colored 
12 
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raoo.  The  judge  of  the  county  or  corporation  court  is  re- 
stricted in  liis  action  only  hy  the  condition  that  the  per- 
sons selected  shall,  in  his  opinion,  be  "well  qualified  to 
serve  as  juroi-s,"  be  "  of  sound  judgment,"  and  "  free  from 
legal  exception."  Whether  they  possess  these  qualifica- 
tions, is  left  to  his  determination. 

In  1878  J.  D.  Coles  was  the  judge  of  the  County  Court 
of  the  County  of  Pittsylvania,  in  Virsrinia,  and  had  held 
that  oflSce  for  some  yeare.  It  was  not  pretended  that,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  judicial  duties,  he  had  ever  selected 
as  jurors  persons  who  were  not  qualified  to  serve  in  that 
character,  or  who  were  not  of  sound  judgment,  or  who 
were  not  free  from  legal  exception.  It  was  not  even  sug- 
gested in  argument  that  he  had  not  at  all  times  faithfully 
obeyed  the  law  of  the  State  ;  yet  he  was  indicted  in  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Vir«:inia  for  havinsr,  on  some  undesi2:nated  dav  in 
the  year  1878,  excluded  and  failed  to  select  as  grand  and 
petit  jurors,  citizens  of  the  county,  on  account  of  race, 
color,  and  previous  condition  of  servitude.  The  indict- 
ment did  not  state  who  those  citizens  were,  or  set  forth 
imy  particulai*s  of  the  otience,  but  charged  it  in  the  gen- 
eral words  of  a  definition.  The  district  court,  neverthe- 
less, issued  a  bench  warrant,  upon  which  the  judge  was 
'  arrested  and,  refusing  to  give  bail,  he  was  held  in  custody 
to  answer  the  indictment.  He  thereupon  presented  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  a  petition  for  a  certi- 
orari to  that  court  to  send  up  the  record  of  its  proceedings 
for  examination,  and  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  alleging 
that  its  action  was  without  jurisdiction,  and  that  his  im- 
j>risonment  thereunder  was  unlawful,  and  praying  to  be 
released  therefrom. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  also  presented  a  simi- 
lar petition,  declaring  that  she  was  injured  by  being  de- 
prived of  the  services  of  her  judicial  oflicer,  by  his  un- 
lawful arrest  and  imprisonment. 

The  indictment  was  founded  upon  the  fourth  section  of 
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the  act  of  Congress  ot*  March  Ist,  1875,  *^to  protect  all 
citizens  in  their  civil  and  legal  riglits,"  which  declarei* : 
"That  no  citizen  possessing  all  other  qualifications,  which 
are  or  may  be  prescribed  by  hiw,  shall  be  disqualified  for 
service  as  grand  or  petit  juror,  in  any  court  of  the  United  i 
States,  or  of  any  State,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  pre-  * 
vious  condition  of  servitude  ;  and  any  officer  or  other  per- " 
son  charged  with  any  duty  in  the  selection  or  summoning, 
of  jurors,  who  shall  exclude  or  fail  to  summon  any  citizen  ; 
for  the  cause  aforesaid,  shall,  on   conviction  thereof,  be' 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  fined   not  morci 
than  five  thousand  dollars." 

The  case  w^jis  elaborately  and  ably  ari^ued  bv  Jud":e 
Robertson  and  the  Attornev-General  of  Viri^inia  for  the 
petitioner.  Coles,  and  the  Commonwealth  ;  and  by  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  and  Judge  AVil- 
oughby  in  opposition. 

The  court  held  tlie  act  of  Congress  constitutional,  the 
indictment  valid,  and  denied  the  petitions  of  Judge  Coles 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Vii'ginia.  A  v(h*v  elaborate 
opinion  on  sustaining  their  action  was  given  by  Judge 
Strong  for  the  majority  of  the  court.  Judges  Cliflord  and 
Field  dissented,  Judge  Field  delivering  a  dissenting  ojnn-  • 
ion.  In  that  (>[>inion  he  contended  that  the  distriet  cotu't 
exceeded  its  jurisdiction  in  issuing  its  process  for  the  arrest 
of  Judije  Coles, on  two  i^^rounds:  1st.  ])e<*ause,  assumiiiLT  tlurt 
the  act  of  Congress  of  1S7")  was  constitutional  and  valid 
leirislation,  tlie  indictment  described  no  offence  under  it, 
but  was  void  on  its  face;  and  'ind,  Ixicause  tliat  act,  in  the 
section  upon  which  the  indictment  wjxs  founded,  so  far  as 
it  related  to  jurors  in  State  courts,  Wiis  unconstitutioiuil 
and  void.  On  the  second  irronnd  Judii:e  Field  said  as 
follows  r 

"  Pre\'iou8  to  the  lute  aniemlmonts  it  would  not  have  been  contonded. 
by  any  one  familiar  with  the  Constitution,  that  (.'onjrress  was  vested  with 
any  power  to  exercise  supervision  over  the  conduct  of  State  officers  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  prescribe 
a  panishment  for  disregarding  its  directions.    It  would  have  been  con- 
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ceded  that  the  selection  of  jurors  was  a  suhject  exclusively  for  regalation 
by  the  States ;  that  it  was  for  them  to  determine  who  should  act  as  jurors 
in  their  courts,  from  what  class  they  should  be  taken,  and  what  qualifi- 
cations they  should  possess ;  and  that  their  ofticers  in  carryinjr  out  the 
laws  in  this  res])eet  were  responsible  only  to  them.  Tlie  States  could 
W^  have  abolished  jury  trials  altogether,  and  required  all  controversies  to  he 

V  submitted  to  the  courts  without  their  intervention.     The  sixth  and  sev- 

^N      '     enth  amendments,  in  which  jury  trials  are  mentioned,  apply  only  to  the 

feticral  courts,  as  has  l>een  repeatedly  adjudged. 
J^  '*  The  government  created  by  the  Constitution  was  not  designed  for  the 

regulation  of  matters  of  purely  local  concern.  The  States  re<j[uired  no 
aid  from  any  external  authority  to  manage  their  domestic  alTairs.  They 
were  fully  competent  to  provide  for  the  due  administration  of  justice 
l)etwei»n  their  own  citizens  in  their  own  courts,  and  they  needed  no  di- 
rections in  that  matter  from  any  other  government,  any  more  than  they 
needed  directions  as  to  their  highways  and  schools,  their  hospitals  and 
charitable  institutions,  their  public  libraries,  or  the  magistrates  they 
should  appoint  for  their  towns  and  counties.  It  was  only  for  matteru 
which  concerned  all  the  States,  and  which  could  not  be  managed  by  them 
in  their  independent  capacity,  or  mana;;ed  only  with  great  difficulty  and  . 
embarnussment,  that  a  general  and  common  government  was  desirejL^^^ 
Whilst  they  retained  control  of  local  matters,  it  was  felt  necessary  that 
matters  of  general  and  common  interest,  which  they  could  not  wisely 
and  efficiently  manage,  should  be  entrusted  to  a  central  authority.  And 
so  to  the  common  government,  which  grew  out  of  this  prevailing  neces- 
sity, was  granted  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  external  affiiirs,  including 
^the  great  i)owers  of  declaring  war,  making  peace,  and  concluding  treaties ; 
but  only  such  powers  of  internal  regulation  were  conferred  as  were  es- 
^'^  sential  to  the  successful  and  efficient  working  of  the  government  estab- 
^,  '-  lished;  to  facilitate  intercourse  and  Goinmerce;  bet  ween  the  people  of  the 
y-  different  States,  and  secure  to  them  equality  of  protectiojiJn  the  several 
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States. 

'*  That  the  central  government  wjls  created  chiefly  for  matters  of  a 
general  character,  which  concerned  all  the  States  and  their  jwople,  and 
not  for  matters  of  interior  regulation,  is  shown  as  much  by  the  history  of 
it«  formation,  as  by  the  express  lifnguage  of  the  Constitution.  The  Union 
preceded  the  Constitution.  As  happily  ex])ressed  by  the  late  Chief  Jus- 
tice, *it  bt*gan  among  the  Colonies  and  grew  out  of  common  origin,  mu- 
tual sympathies,  kindred  principles,  similar  interests,  and  geographical 
relations.  It  was  confirmed  and  strengthened  b^'  the  necessities  of  war, 
and  received  definite  form  and  character  and  sanction  from  the  Articles 
of  Confederation.' — (Texas  vs.  White,  725.)  Those  articles  were  prepared 
by  the  Continental  Congress,  which  was  called  to  provide  measures  for  the 
common  defence  of  the  colonies  against  the  encroachments  of  the  British 
Crown,  and  which,  failing  to  secure  redress,  declared  their  indc[)endence. 
Its  members  foresaw  that  when  the  independence  of  the  Colonies  was 
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e8tabli}<hed  and  ni'kiiowled^^Hl,  their  condition  an  HCimnit**  and  indepmd- 
ent  States  would  )»e  l)est*t  with  dan^rers  threatening  their  iM»aee  and  Halety  ; 
that  disputes  arisin;^  from  cinliietinii  interi'sts  and  rivalrieH,  alwavH  inci- 
dent to  nei^hliorin>j:  nations,  wouhi  lead  to  armed  collisions  and  expose* 
them   to  re-(!on(juest  by  the  mother  country.     To  pn»vide  iipiinst  the 
poi$sil)ility  of  evil*  of  this  kind,  the   Arlieles  of  Confederation  were  pre- 
pare<]  and  submitted  to  the  lejrislatures  (►f  the  several  States,  and  finally 
in  17?!^l  were  adopted.     They  declared  that  the  States  entered  into  a  firm 
leaj^ue  of  friendship  with  each  other  for  their  eomimm   defence;  th»*  se- 
cnritT  of  their  liberti<'s  and  their  mutual  and  jjeneral  welfare;  and  they 
lN>unfl  themselves  to  assist  <'ach  other  against  attacks  on  a<*count  of  n'lig- 
ion,  8f)vereij|>nty,  trade,  or  any  otiu»r  pretence.     They  clothtnl  the  new 
government  createil  by  them  with  powers  supiK).<*ed  tolH'  ample  to  secure 
these  ends,  and  declared  that  there  should  Ik^  freedom  of  interc<mrse  and 
commerce  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  si-veral  States.    They  provided 
for  a  general  Congress,  ami,  among  other  things,  invested  it  with  the  ex- 
clusive power  of  determining  on  jMnice  and  war,  except  in  caw  of  inva- 
sion of  a  State  by  enemies  or  imminent  danger  of  such  invasion  by  In- 
dians; of  sending  and  receiving  ambassadors,  entering  into  treaties  and 
alliunce»«;  of  regulating  the  alloy  and  value  of  coin  struck  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  States  or  of  the  Uuited  States;  of  fixing  the  standard  of 
weights  and  measures ;  of  regulating  the  tnule  and  managing  all  aHaira 
with  the  Indians;  and  of  establishing  and  regulating  ])ost-ofh(;(*s  tmm  one 
State  to  another;  and   they  ]daced  numerous  restraints  upon  the  States. 
But   by  none  of  the  articles  was  any  interference  authorized  with  the 
purely  internal  affairs  of  the  States,  or  with  any  of  the  instrumentalities 
by  which  the  States  administered  their  governments  and  disiH»ns<»d  jus- 
tice among  their  people;  and  they  declared  in  terms  that  each  State  re- 
tained its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,  and  every  jwwer,  ju- 
risdiction, and  right  which  was  not  by  the  articles  expressly  delegated  to 
the  United  States  in  (.'ongress  iussemble<l. 

"When  the  government  of  the  Contederation  failed,  chietly  through  the 
want  of  all  coercive  authority,  to  carry  into  rffrct  its  measures,  its  jKiwer 
lieing  only  that  of  recommerulation  to  the  States,  and  the  present  (Con- 
stitution was  adopted,  the  same  general  ends  were  sought  to  Im'  attained, 
namely^  the  creation  of  a  central  government,  which  would  take  exclu- 
sive charge  of  all  our  foreign  relations,  representing  the  yieople  of  all  the 
States  in  that  respe<;t  as  one  nation,  and  would  at  the  same  time  setaire 
at  home  freedom  of  intercourse  iKJtween  the  States,  eciuality  of  i»rotectioii 
to  citizens  of  each  State  in  the  several  States,  uniformity  of  commercial 
regulations,  a  common  currency,  a  standard  of  weights  and  measures,  one 
postal  system,  and  such  other  nritters  as  concerned  all  the  Stattfs  and 
their  people. 

"  Accordingly,  the  new  government  was  invested  with  powers  adequate 
to  the  accomplishment  of  these  jiurposes,  with  which  it  could  a<tt  directly 
upon  the  people,  and  not  by  recommemhition  to  the  States,  and  enforce 
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it^  measures  throu«;li  tribunals  and  ollicers  of  its  own  creation.  There 
wen*  also  restraints  placed  upon  the  action  of  the  States  to  prevent  in- 
terference with  the  authority  of  the  new  j^overnment,  and  to  secure  to 
all  i>ers()ns  protection  a;<;ainst  punishment  by  legislative  decree,  and  en- 
sure tlu*  fuUilinieut  of  (tontnK't  obli;;.itif)ns.  But  the  control  of  matters 
of  purely  local  concern,  not  (roniing  within  the  scojx?  of  the  powers  granted 
or  the  restraints  mi-ntioned,  was  left,  when*  it  had  always  existed,  with 
tiie  States,  The  ni*w  j^'iverniuent  beiujr  one  of  granted  powers,  its  au- 
thority wjis  limited  by  them  and  such  as  were  necessarily  implied  for 
their  execution.  But  lest  from  a  misconception  of  their  extent  th<?se 
IM)Wfrs  might  be  abused,  the  tenth  amendment  was  at  an  early  day 
adfipted.  declaring  that  *the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States* 
by  th«'  Constitutitm,  nor  jirohibited  by  it  to  tiie  States,  are  reservetl  to 
the  States  r«*spectively,  or  t^)  the  i).'0i)le.' 

"  Now,  if  we  lo;)k  into  the  Constitution  we  shall  not  tind  a  single  wonl 
from  it**  opening  to  its  c;)nclndin;j:  line,  nor  in  any  of  the  amendments  in 
force  before  the  <rlose  of  the  eivil  war,  nor,  as  I  shall  heniiifter  endeavor 
to  show,  in  those  subse.iuently  adoptcrd,  which  authorizes  any  interference 
by  Congress  with  tiie  State-*  in  the  administration  of  their  governments, 
and  the  enforcement  of  their  lawn  with  resj)ect  to  any  matter  over  which 
jurisdiction  was  not  surrendered  to  the  United  States.  The  design  of  it» 
frainers  was  not  to  destroy  th?*  States,  but  to  fr)rm  a  more  perfect  union 
between  them,  and  whilst  creating  a  central  government  for  certain  great 
purposes,  t«i  le:ive  to  the  States  in  all  mitters,  the  jurisdiction  of  which 
was  not  surrendered,  th«*  fun(;tion*«  essential  tD  s:^parate  and  independent 
exlst^Mice.  And  s:»  the  late  Chief  Justice,  speaking  for  the  court  in  1869, 
said:  *  Not  only,  theretbre,  can  tliere  bo  no  los-;  of  s^^p.xratc  and  indeiKjnd- 
ent  autonomy  to  the  States,  through  their  union  under  the  Constitution, 
but  it  may  be  not  unreasonably  said  that  the  priservati<m  of  the  States, 
and  the  maintenance  of  their  governments,  are  as  much  within  the  de- 
sign and  care  of  the  Constitution  as  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  national  government,'  and  then  he  adds,  in  that 
striking  language  which  giv(s  to  an  old  truth  new  force  and  significance, 
that 'the  Constituti«m,  in  all  its  provisions,  looks  to  an  indestructible 
Union  composed  of  indestructible  Stiites.' — i  Texjis  vs.White,  7  Wall.,  725.) 

"  And  Mr.  Justice  Nelson,  also  speaking  for  the  (rourt,  in  1871,  used 
this  language :  *  The  general  government,  ami  the  States,  although  both 
exist  within  the  same  territorial  limit.s,  are  separate  and  distinct  sov- 
ereignties, acting  separately  and  independently  of  each  other,  within  their 
respective  spheres.  The  former  in  its  approjiriate  sphere  is  supreme;  but 
the  States  within  the  limits  of  their  powers  not  graut<*d,  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  tenth  amendment,  'reserved,'  are  as  indeiwndentof  the  gen- 
eral government  as  that  government  within  it«  sphere  is  independent  of 
the  States.'  And  again  :  '  We  have  Siiid  that  one  of  the  reserved  powers 
was  that  to  establish  a  judicial  department;  it  would  have  been  more  ac- 
curate, and  in  accordance  with  the  existing  .state  of  things  at  the  time,  to 
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have  »aid  the  power  to  maintain  a  judicial  department.  All  of  the 
thirteen  States  were  in  the  piwsewion  of  this  i>ower  and  had  exercise<l  it 
at  the  adoption  of  the  Cimstitution :  and  it  is  not  pretended  that  any 
grant  of  it  to  the  general  f^overnnient  is  found  in  that  instrument.  It  is, 
therefore,  one  of  the  sovereign  powers  vested  in  the  States  by  their  eon- 
stitutions,  whicli  remained  unaltered  and  unimpaired,  and  in  respt'ct  to 
whieh  the  State  is  as  independent  of  the  general  government  as  that 
government  is  independent  of  the  St^ites.' — i The  CoUeetor  vs.  Day,  11 
WalU  124-6.) 

*'  TiiL»  e.ise-"«  of  Texiis  vs.  White,  and  Colleetor  vs.  Day,  were  deeided 
afler  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  amendments,  upon  whieh  it  is  sought 
to  maintain  the  legislation  in  question,  were  adopted  ;  and  with  their 
provisions  the  Chief  .Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  Nelson,  and  the  court  for 
which  they  spoke,  were  familiar.  Yet  neither  they,  nor  any  other  judge 
of  the  court,  suggested  that  the  doctrines  announced  in  the  opinions, 
from  which  I  have  quoted,  were  in  any  respect  modified  or  alVecteil  by 
the  amendments. 

"Nothing,  in  my  judgment,  could  have  a  greater  tendency  to  destroy 
the  independence  and  autonomy  of  the  States;  reduce  them  to  a  humili- 
ating and  degrading  depeudenc  upon  the  centr.d  government ;  engender 
constant  irritation;  and  destroy  that  domestic  tranquillity  which  it  was 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  Constitution  to  insure,  than  the  doctrine  asserted 
in  this  csise,  that  Congress  can  exercise  coercivt;  authority  over  judicial 
officers  of  the  States  in  the  discharge  of  their  dutiw  under  State  laws. 
It  will  be  only  another  step  in  the  the  same  direction  towards  consolidaO  T^pj^ 
lion,  when  it  as.snme4  to  exercise  similar  coercive  authority  over  gov-  ^ 
ernors  and  legislators  of  the  States. 

''The  Ctmstitution  declares  tliat  a  ' person  charged  in  any  State  with 
treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  wlio  sliall  flee  from  justice  and  be  found 
in  another  State,  siiall,  on  dem:uid  of  the  executive  authority  of  the 
^t;ite  from  which  he  fled,  be-<lelivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  State 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime.'  And  yet  in  the  case  of  The  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky  vs.  Dennison,  when^  a  fugitive  from  justice  from 
Kentucky  was  demande<l  from  the  governor  of  Ohio,  and  on  his  refusid 
application  was  made  to  this  court  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  him  to 
perlbrm  his  duty  in  this  respect,  it  was  held  thiit  there  was  no  clause  or 
provision  in  the  Constitution  which  armed  the  government  of  the  United 
Stato*  with  authority  to  compel  the  executive  of  a  State  to  perform  his 
duty,  nor  to  inflict  any  punishment  for  his  neglect  or  refusal.  '  Indeed,.  />. 
such  a  jwwer,' said  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taney,  speaking  for  the  whole  '  \  ,  \ 
court,  *  would  place  every  State  under  the  control  and  dominion  of  the 
general  government  even  in  the  admiuistration  of  its  internal  concerns 
and  reserved  rights.' — v**i4  How.,  107. )  And  Mr.  Justice  Nelson,  in  the 
case  of  Collector  vs.  Day,  where  it  was  held  that  it  was  not  competent  "^  A 
for  Congress  to  impose  a  tax  upon  the  salary  of  a  judicial  officer  of  a  .  ■' 

Stiite,  said,  that  *  any  government  whose  means  emploved  in  conducting 
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its  operations  are  made  subject  to  the  control  of  another  and  distinct  gov- 
ernment, can  exist  only  at  the  mercy  of  that  government.'  I  could  add 
to  these  authorities,  if  anything  more  were  retjuired,  that  all  the  re- 
corded utterances  of  the  statesmen  who  participated  in  framing  the  Con- 
stitution and  urging  its  adoption,  and  of  the  publicists  and  jurists  who 
have  since  studied  its  language  and  aided  in  the  enforcement  of  its  pro- 
visions, are  inconsistent  with  the  pretension  advanced  in  this  case  by  the 
counsel  of  the  government. 

'*  The  duties  of  the  county  judge  in  the  selection  of  jurors  were  judi- 
cial in  their  nature.  They  involved  the  exercise  of  discretion  and  judg- 
ment. He  was  to  determine  who  were  qualified  to  serve  in  that  charac- 
ter, and  for  that  puri)ost'  whether  they  possessed  sound  judgment  and 
were  free  from  legal  exceptions.  The  law  under  which  he  acted  haa  lieen 
in  force  for  many  years,  and  had  been  always  considered  by  the  judicial 
authoritiw  of  Virginia  to  be  in  conformity  with  its  constitution,  which 
inhibits  the  legislature  from  requiring  of  its  judges  any  other  than  judi- 
cial duties.  A  test  as  to  the  character  of  an  iwt  is  found  in  the  power  of 
a  writ  of  mandamus  in  enforce  its  performance  in  a  particular  way.  If 
the  act  be  a  judicial  one,  th?  writ  can  only  retjuire  the  judge  to  proceed 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  with  reference  to  it;  the  manner  of  per- 
formance cannot  Ix^  dictated.  Here  the  writ  could  not  command  the 
county  judge  to  select  as  jurors  any  particular  persons,  black  or  white, 
but  only  to  proceed  and  select  such  as  arc  qualitied,  its  command  in  that 
resjKKrt  being  subject  to  the  limitation  incident  to  all  commands  of  mich 
writs  ui)on  judicial  officers  touching  judicial  acts. 

"  The  thirte<tnth  aTid  fourteenth  amendments  arc  relied  upon,  as  al- 
ready stated,  to  si*pi>ort  the  legislation  in  question.  The  thirteenth 
amendment  dw;lares  'That  neither  slavcrv  nor  involuntary  serxitude, 
except  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been 
duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject 
to  their  jurisdiction.'  The  fourteenth  amendment,  in  its  first  section, 
which  is  the  onl^'^  one  having  any  bearing  upon  the  questions  involved  in 
this  case,  declares  that  *All  persons  l)orn  or  naturalizt^d  in  the  United 
States,  and  8ubje<!t  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No  State  shall  make  or 
enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States ;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any 
person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  €»qual  protection  of  the  laws.*  The  fif- 
teenth amendment,  which  declares  that  'the  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States,  or  by  any  State,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude,'  is  not  material  to  the  question  before  us,  except  as  showing 
that  it  was  only  with  respect  to  the  sufTViige  that  an  interdict  was  in 
terms  placed  against  legislation  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude.     Equality  in  their  civil  rights  was  in  other  ways 
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secured  to  pernotis  of  the  colored  rmre  ;  and  the  hallot  being  assured  to 
them,  nn  -cfrectnal  meann  againHt  iinjuHt  legiHlatioii  vfan  placed  in  their 
hands.  To  each  of  these  amendmentn  a  clauHe  is  added  authorizing  Con- 
gresfl  to  enforce  its  provisions  by  *  appropriate  legiHlation.^^-^ 

**The  history  of  the  aniendmentH  is  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  all  of 
us.     Tliey  grew  out  of  the  late  civil  war  and  the  events  which  followed 
it.     Tliey  were  primarily  designed  to  give  iVeedoni  to  persons  of  the  Afri- 
can race,  prevent  their  future  enslavement,  make  them  citizens,  prevent 
discriminating  State  legislation  against  their  rights  as  freemen,  and  se- 
cure to  them  the  ballot.    The  generality  of  the  lany;n^igc  jusuLuacessa-^  vt«\ij 
rily  extends  some  of  their  provisions  to  all  persons  ot]_e\-erx  race  and  c^i.wi, 
color;  but  in  construiojy  the  aiuendmeius  .nnugiving  eftect  to  thi'm,  the      y  '  i 
occasion  orTTSeTiFadoption  ami  the  i)urp<)scs  they  were  designed  to  attain     (:^^t 
should  be  always  borne  in  mind.     Kor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  they      '"^  '■■ 
are  additions  to  the  previous  amendments,  and  are  to  be  const ru<'d  in  con- 
nection   with  them  and  the  original  Ccmstitution  as  one  instrument. 
They  do  not,  in  terms,  contnivene  or  repeal  anything  whi<*h   previously     ''■  * 
pxi8t<»d  in  the  Constitution  and  thasc  amendments.     Aside  fmm  the  ex-     \'^ 
tinetion  of  slavery,  and  thede<'lamtion  of  eitizi»nshii),  their  provisi<msare    ;^ .  .,^ 
merely  prohibitory  upon  the  States:  and  then*  is  nothing  in  their  Ian-    "^"^^ 
guage  or  purpose  which  indicates  that  they  are  to  be  const rue<l  or  en- 
forced in  any  way  different  fn)m  that  adopted  with  reference  to  previous 
restraints  upon  the  States.     Tlie  provision  authorizing  Congress  to  enforce 
them  by  appropriate  legislation  does  not  enlarge  their  scope,  nor  wnfer 
any  authority  which  would  not  have  existe<l  inde|)endciitly  of  it.     No 
legislation  would  be  appn)priate  which  should  contravene  the  express 
prohibitions  upon  Congress  previcmsly  existing,  as,  for  instance,  that  it 
should  not  p;iss  a  bill  of  attainder  or  an  ex  |>ost  facto  law.     Xor  would 
legi.«tlation  be  appropriate  which  should  conflict  with   the  implied  prohi- 
bitionft  upon  Congress.     They  are  as  obligjitory  ilh  the  express  prohibi- 
tions.    The  Constitution,  as  already  stated,  contemplates  the  existence 
and  independence  dTtTie  Stat es^ifljiUtlicir reserved  jwwers.    If  the  States 
were  destroyed  there  could  of  course  be  no  I'nited   States.     In  the  lan- 
guage of  this  court,  in  Collector  vs.  D.xy,  '  without  them  the  general  gov- 
ernment itself  would  disi»pp»ar  from  the  family  ol"  nations.'     I.cgislation 
could  not,  th«*refore,  be  ap|)ropnate  which,  under  prcti*nce  of  ])r()liibiting 
a  State'from  doing  certain  things,  sh<mld  tend  to  destroy  it,  or  any  of  its 
essential  attributes.     To  every  State,  jts  understood  in  tin*  American  sense, 
there  must  1k%  with  refVrenco  to  the  subjects  over  which  it  hjis  jurisdic- 
tion, alMwIute  frtHflom  from  all  external  interference  in  the  exercise  of  its 
legislative,  judicial,  antl  exeriitivennthority.     (.'ongrcss  eouhl  not  under- 
take to  pres<TilH?  the  duties  of  a  State*   legislature  and  the  rules  it  should 
follow,  antl  the  motives  by  which  it  should  be  goveme<l.  and  authorize 
criminal  prosecutions  against  the  uumuIhts  if  its  directions  were  disre- 
garded; for  the  independeuee  of  the  legislature  is  essential  to  the  inde- 
pendence and  autonomy  of  the  State.    Congress  could  not  lay  down  rules 
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for  the  guidance  of  the  SUite  judiciary,  and  prescrihc  to  it  the  law  and 
the  motives  by  whicli  it  sliouUl  be  controHcd,  and  if  these  were  disre- 
garded, direct  crimiuiii  proceedings  a^j^ainst  its  members;  because  a  judi- 
ciary independent  of  external  authority  is  essential  to  the  iudepcudeoce 
of  the  Slate,  and,  also,  I  may  add,  to  a  just  and  eOicient  administration 
of  justice  in  Iier  courts.  Congress  could  not  dictate  to  the  executive  of 
a»State  the  bills  he  might  api)rove,  the  pardons  and  reprieves  he  might 
grant,  or  the  manner  in  which  he  might  discharge  the  functions  of  hie 
otlice,  and  assume  to  punish  him  if  its  dictates  were  disreganled,  becaase 
his  independence,  within  the  reserved  powers,  is  essential  to  that  of  the 
State.  Indeed,  the  independence  of  a  State  consists  in  the  independence 
of  its  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  olhcers,  through  whom  alone  it 
act^s.  If  this  were  not  so,  a  State  would  cease  to  Ikj  a  self-existing  and  an 
indestructible  member  of  the  Union,  and  would  be  brought  to  the  level 
of  a  dei^»endent  municipal  corx>oration,  existing  only  with  such  powers  as 
Cougreas  might  prescribe. 

''  1  cannot  think  I  am  mistaken  in  saying  that  a  change  so  radical  in 
the  relation  between  the  federal  and  State  authorities,  as  would  justify 
legishition  interfering  with  the  independent  iiction  of  the  dilferent  de- 
partments of  the  state  governments,  in  all  matters  over  which  tlie  States 
retain  jurisdiction,  w;is  never  contemplated  by  tiie  recent  amendments. 
The  people  in  adopting  them  did  not  sui)pose  they  were  altering  the 
fundamental  theory  of  their  dual  system  of  governmentis.  Tiie  discus- 
sions attending  their  consideration  in  Congress,  and  Ix^fore  the  people, 
when  presented  to  the  legislatures  of  the  States  for  adoption,  can  be  suc- 
cessfully appe;iled  to  in  sui)p;)rt  of  this  ass;!rtion.  Tiie  Union  Wiis  pre- 
served at  a  fearful  cost  ot  life  and  properly.  Tiie  institution  of  slavery 
ill  a  portion  of  tlie  country  wiis  the  cause  of  constant  irritation  and 
crimination  between  the  pi;jpL»  of  thj  S.ates  where  il  i-xisted  and  those 
of  the  tree  States,  wliich  linally  led  to  a  rupture  b;;tween  them  and  to 
the  civil  war.  As  the  war  progressed  its  saerilice^  and  burdens  llUed  the 
pople  of  the  loyal  States  with  a  determination,  that  not  only  should  the 
Union  be  preserved,  but  that  tlie  inslitution,  which,  in  their  judgment, 
had  threatened  its  dissolution,  shauld  bi.'  ab.)lished.  The  emaucipatioa 
proclamation  of  President  Linci^ln  expressed  this  determination,  though 
placed  on  the  ground  of  military  necessity.  The  thirteenth  amend- 
ment carried  it  into  the  organic  law.  That  amendment  prohibits 
slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  except  for  crime,  within  the  United 
States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisvliction.  Its  language  is  not  re- 
stricted to  the  slavery  of  any  particular  class.  It  apjdies  to  all  men ;  and 
embraces  in  its  comprehensive  language  not  merely  that  form  of  slavery 
which  consists  in  the  denial  of  personal  rights  to  the  slave,  and  subjects 
him  to  the  c(>ndition  of  a  chattel,  but  also  serfage,  vassalage,  peonage, 
villanage,  and  every  other  form  of  coaipuUory  service  for  the  beiiofit, 
pleasure,  or  caprice,  of  others.  It  was  intended  to  render  every  one 
within  the  domain  of  the  Uepublic  a  freeman,  with  the  right  to  follow  the 
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ordinary  pnrsaitA  of  life  without  other  restraints  than  snch  as  are  applied  ^fc»^\;6C 


to  all  others,  and  to  enjoy  e<iually  with  them  the  earning)  of  hiH  lahor/^  -yro.*** 
Bat  it  confers  no  political  rights ;  it  leaves  the  States  free,  as  Iwlore  its  iX/j^*  * 
adoption,  to  determine  who  shall  hold  their  oHiees  and  participate  in  the 
<'idmini8tration  of  their  laws.  A  similar  prohihition  of  slavery  and  in- 
voluntary servitude  was  in  the  constitution  of  several  States  ])revious  to 
its  adoption  by  the  United  States;  and  it  was  never  held  to  confer  any 
political  ri<;ht8. 

**On  the  eighteenth  of  December,  18f)r>,  this  amendment  was  ratified, 
that  is,  the  official  proclamation  of  its  rati Hc;it ion  was  then  made :  and 
in  April  of  the  Ibllowinjr  year  the  civil  rights  act  was  passed.  Its  first 
Hection  declares  that  all  persons  lK)rn  in  the  Tnitetl  Stati-s,  and  not  sub- 
ject to  any  foreign  power,  cxelndinL;  Indians  not  taxed,  are  'citizens  of 
the  United  States/  and  that  *such  citizens,  of  every  race  and  col«)r,  >\ith- 
out  regard  to  any  previous  conditi(»n  of  slavery  or  involuntary  stTvitude, 
except  tts  a  puoisliment  for  crime,  of  which  the  party  shall  have  been 
duly  convicted,  shall  have  the  same  ri^it  in  every  8tate  and  territory  in 
the  United  States,  to  make  and  enforct*  contra*!ls,  to  sue,  he  parties  and 
give  evidence,  to  inherit,  purchase,  le.tsi',  st^ll,  hold,  and  convey  real  and 
personal  property,  and  to  full  and  equal  l>enetit  of  all  laws  and  proceed- 
ings for  the  security  of  person  and  jiroperty  as  is  enjoyed  by  white  per- 
sons.* This  legislation  was  intended  to  secure  to  all  perwms  in  the  United 
States  practical  freedom.  But  its  validity  was  (j motioned  in  many  quarters  I 
entitled  to  consideration,  und  some  of  its  provisions  not  long  at*ter\^ arils 
were  declared  by  State  courts  to  be  beyond  the  constitutional  authority 
ofCan;;ress. — (Bjwlin  vs.  Commonwealth,  2  Bush,  5.)  There  wore  also 
complaints  made  that  notwithstanding  the  amendment  aliolishing  slav- 
ery and  involuntary  servitude,  except  for  crime,  the  freedmeu  were,  by 
legislation  in  some  of  bhe  Southern  States,  subjected  to  sucli  burdensome 
disabilities  in  the  acquisition  and  enjoyment  ot  property,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  as  to  render  their  freedom  of  little  value. — (Slau^hter-H<msc 
Cases,  IG  Wall.,  70.)  There  were,  besidi's,  complaints  of  the  existence,  in 
those  sections,  of  a  feeling  of  dislike  toward**  citizens  of  the  North  seek- 
ing residence'  there,  and  towards  such  of  their  own  citizens  as  had  ad- 
hered to  the  national  government  durinjj  thr  war,  whicli  could  n:>t  fail 
to  tind  expression  in  hostile  and  diM'riminating  legislation.  It  is  imma- 
terial whether  these  complaints  were  justitied  or  not ;  they  were  iR'lieved 
by  many  persons  to  Ik.*  well-lbunded.  To  remove  the  cause  of  them  :  to 
obviate  objections  to  the  validity  of  legislation  similar  to  that  contained 
in  the  first  section  of  the  civil  rights  act;  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
hostile  and  discriminating  legislation  in  future  by  a  State  against  any  cit- 
izen of  the  United  States,  and  the  enforcement  of  any  such  legislation 
already  had;  and  to  s<»cure  to  all  iw^rsons  within  the  juris<lietion  of  the 
States  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  the  lir6^t  .s<.Ttion  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  was  adopted.  Its  first  clause  declared  who  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  States.     It  thus  removed  from  discussion 
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the  qnestion,  which  had  previously  heen  debated,  and  though  decided, 
not  settled,  by  the  judgment  in  the  Dred  Scott  ciise.  whether  descendants 
of  persons  brought  Ut  this  country  and  sold  as  slaves  were  citizens  within 
tlie  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  It  also  recognized,  if  it  did  not  create, 
a  national  citizenship,  jis  contradistinguished  from  that  of  the  States. 
But  the  privilege  or  the  duty,  whichever  it  may  In*  ciilled,  of  acting  as  a 
juror  in  the  courts  of  the  country,  is  not  an  incident  of  citizenship. 
Women  are  citizens;  so  are  the  aged  above  sixty,  and  children  in  their 
minority  ;  yet  they  are  not  allowed  in  Virginia  to  act  as  jurors.  Though 
some  of  these  arc  in  all  respects  qualitied  for  such  service,  no  one  will  pre- 
tend that  their  exclusion  by  law  from  the  jury  list  impairs  their  rights  as 
citizens. 

"  The  second  clause  of  the  tirst  section  of  the  amendment  declares  that 
'no  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privi- 
leges or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.'     In  the  Slaughter- 
House  cases,  it  wjts  held  by  a  majority  of  the  court  that  this  clause  had 
(K  J--'        reference  only  to  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  Uniteil 
f.  V  States,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  citizens  of  the  Statt»s,  and,  there- 

i- 

^  S  fore,  did  not  apply  to  those  fundamental  civil  rights  which  belong  to  citi- 

zens of  all  free  governments,  such  as  the  right  to  acquire  and  enjoy  prop- 
erty and  pursue  happiness,  subject  only  to  such  just  restraints  as  might 
be  prescribed  for  the  general  good.  If  this  construction  be  correct  there 
can  be  no  prct<»nce  that  the  privilege  or  duty  of  acting  a^  a  juror  in  a 
State  court  is  within  the  inhibition  of  the  clause.  Nor  could  it  be  within 
that  inhibition  if  a  broader  construction  were  given  to  the  clause,  and  it 
should  be  held,  as  conteude  1  by  the  minority  of  the  court  in  the  Slaugh- 
ter-IIouse  castas,  that  it  prohibits  the  deniiil  or  abridgment  by  any  State 
of  those  fuufhimentid  privileges  and  iiumuji.ities  which  of  right  belong  to 
citizens  of  all  free  goviTnuunits;  and  witli  which  ♦he  Dc^lamtion  of  In- 

■   .        |.    dependence  i)roclaimed  that  all  men  were  endowed. by  theijr  Creator,  and 
•  ^       to  secure  which  governments  were  iustitut^nl  among  men.     These  funda- 

'    0^^      mental  rights  were  secured,  previous  to  the  umtinflmpnt,  tn  yitiz<^i^a  nf 

\»''  ^  each  State  in  the  other  States,  by  th<^  second  section  vfthcJiimilLJirticle 

of  the  Constitution,  which  declares  that  *  the  citucu«4»f<ii4ch  State  shall 
be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
States.'  Among  those  privileg<«and  immunities,  it  was  never  contended 
that  jury  duty  or  jury  service  was  included. 

'•  The  third  clause  in  the  llrst  section  of  the  amendment  decLares  that 
no  State  '  shall  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  proiKjrty  without 
due  proc(*ss  of  law.'  It  will  not  be  contended  that  this  clause  confers 
upon  the  citizen  any  right  to  serve  as  a  juror  in  the  State  courts.  It 
exists  in  the  constitutions  of  m-arly  all  the  States,  and  is  only  an  addi- 
tional security  against  arbitrary  deprivation  of  life  and  libt^rty,  and  arbi- 
trary spoliation  of  property.  It  nu-ans  that  neither  can  be  taken,  or  the 
enjoyment  thereof  impaired,  except  in  the  course  of  the  regular  admin- 
istration of  the  law  in  the  established  tribunals.    The  existence  of  this 
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clause  in  the  amendment  m  to  mo  a  iM^i^nasive  ar^niment  that  those  who 
fnuned  it.  and  the  legislaturw*  of  the  States  which  adopted  it,  never  con- 
temphited  that  the  prohihition  was  to  1h»  cnloreed  in  any  other  way  than 
through  the  judicial  trihunalH,  as  pnwions  prf)hihit ions  upon  the  States 
hail  always  been  enforced.  If  Conjn^ss  eouhl,  as  an  jjipprnpriute  means 
to  enforce  the  prohibition,  presenile  criminal  proHecutionn  fnr  itn  infnir 
tion  a^inst  legislators,  judges,  and  other  officers  of  the  Stat«*s,  it  would 
be  authorized  to  fram^  a  vast  jwrtion  of  their  laws,  for  there  are  few  sub- 
jects upcm  which  legislation  can  B(»  had  i)esi<les  life,]il>eity,and  property. 
In  determining  what  constitutes  a  deprivation  of  property,  it  mi^ht  jire- 
scril^e  the  conditions  u]>on  which  property  shall  bi*  acquired  and  held  ; 
and  det'lare  as  to  what  subjects  pro|>erty  rights  shall  exist.  In  determin- 
ing what  constitutes  deprivation  of  lil>erty,  it  might  prescrilx'  in  what 
way  and  by  what  means  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  shall  l)e  deemed  i>ro- 
te<;tcd.  In  prescribing  punishment  for  deprivation  of  life,  it  might  pre- 
scribe a  code  of  criminal  procedure.  All  this  and  more  might  be  done  if 
it  once  be  admitted,  qa  the  court  asserts  in  this  case,  that  Congress  can 
authorize  a  criminal  prosecution  for  the  infraction  of  the  prohibitions. 
It  cannot  prescriljc  punishment  without  defining  crime,  and,  therefore, 
must  give  expression  to  its  own  views  as  to  what  constitutes  protection 
to  life,  liberty,  and  proi>erty. 

"  The  fourth  clause  in  the  lirst  section  of  the  amendment  declares  that 
no  State  shall«*deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.'  Upon  this  clause  the  counsel  of  the  district  judge 
chiefly  rely  to  sustain  the  validity  of  tlie  legislation  in  question.  Hut 
the  universality  of  the  protection  secure<l  necessarily  renders  their  posi- 
tion antenable.  All  persons  within  the  juris<liction  of  the  State,  whether 
p*;rmanent  residents  or  temi>orary  sojourners,  whether  old  or  young, 
male  or  female,  are  to  be  equally  protected.  Yet  no  one  will  contend 
that  equal  prot<iCtion  to  women,  to  chTlHren,  to  the  aged,  to  aliens,  can 
only  l)e  secured  by  allowing  persons  of  the  class  t^)  which  they  belong  to 
act  as  jurors  in  cases  atTecting  their  interests.  The  e«|uality  of  protection 
intended  does  not  require  that  all  i>crsons  shall  be  permitted  to  partici- 
pate in  the  government  of  the  State  and  the  administration  of  its  laws, 
to  hold  its  offices,  or  be  clothed  with  any  public  trusts.  As  already  siiid, 
the  universality  of  the  i)rotee*ti<»i  a-^sured  repels  any  such  conclusion. 

"The  equality  of  the  protection  secured  extends  only  to',civil  rights  as 
distinguished  fnmi  those  which  are  iM>litieal.  or  arise  from  the  form  of  the 
government  and  its  mode  r»f  administration.  Ami  yet  the  reach  and 
influence  of  the  amendment  are  immense.  It  opens  the  courts  of  the 
<H>untry  toevery  one,  on  the  same  terms,  for  the  security  of  his  person  and 
property,  the  prevention  and  redress  of  wrongs,  and  the  enforc«'ment  of 
contracts;  it  assures  to  every  one  the  same  rules  of  evidence  and  modes 
of  procedure;  it  allows  no  impediments  to  the  ac«juisilion  of  property 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  to  which  all  are  not  subjected  ;  it  sutlers  no 
other  or  greater  burdeas  or  charges  to  1m*  laid    ujion  one  than  such  as  are 
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eqniilly  borne  by  others;  and  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  it 
permits  no  diftcrent  or  jjreater  punishment  to  be  imjKysed  upon  one  than 
such  a"<  is  prescribed  to  all  lor  like  offences.    It  secures  to  all  persons  their 
civil  ri;;hts  upon  the  same  terms ;  but  it  leaves  )>olitical  rights,  or  such  as 
arisj  from  the  form  of  goveroment  and  its  administration,  as  they  stood 
j^.  -    previous  to  its  adoption.     It  has  no  more  reference  to  them  than  it  has  to 
J-      social  rights  and  duties,  which  do  not  rest  upon  any  positive  law,  though 
y'r^  -    they  are  more  potential  in  controlling  the  intercourse  of  individuals.   In 
v'  0*    ."'     .the  consideration  of  questions  growing  out  of  these  amendments  much 
'  X,A>  o/^  confusion  has  arisen  from  a  failure  to  distinguish   l»etween  the  civil  and 
;**  N  ^v'^V    thep>litical  rights  of  citizens.     Civil  rights  are  absolute  and  ))ersonal. 
^«.    c"  Political  rights  on  the  other  hand  are  conditioned  and  dependent  upon 

\*  0  the  discretion  of  the  elective  or  appointing  iwwer,  whether  that  be  the 

!:*  '-'  people  acting  through  the  ballot,  or  one  of  the  departments  of  their  gov- 

y  crnment.    The  civil  rights  of  the  individual  are  never  to  be  withheld, 

and  may  be  always  judicially  enforced.  The  political  rights  which  he 
may  enjoy,  such  as  holding  ofUce  and  discharging  a  public  trust,  are  qnal- 
itied  because  their  possession  d e pe nds  on  li is  lit n ess,  to  Im?  adjudged  by 
those  whom  society  has  clothed  with  the  ehKitive  authority.  The  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  amendments  were  designed  to  secure  the  civil 
rights  of  all  persons  of  every  race,  color,  and  condition,  but  they  left  to 
the  States  to  determine  to  whom  the  possession  of  political  power  should 
l)e  entrusted.  This  is  manifest  from  the  lact  that  when  it  was  desired  to 
confer  political  power  upon  the  newly-made  citizens  of  the  Stiites,  as  was 
done  by  inhibiting  the  denial  to  them  of  the  suflfrage  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  a  new  amendment  was  required. 
*'  The  doctrine  of  the  district  judge,  for  which  the  counsel  contend,  would 
lead  to  some  singular  results.  If,  when  a  colored  person  is  accuse<l  of  a 
criminal  oftence,  the  presence  of  persons  of  his  race  on  the  jury  by  which 
he  is  to  be  tried  is  essential  to  secure  to  him  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,  it  would  seem  that  the  presence  of  such  persons  on  the  bench  would 
be  equally  essential,  if  the  court  should  consist  of  more  than  one  judge, 
sis  in  many  ciises  it  may  ;  and  if  it  should  consist  of  a  single  judge,  that 
such  protection  would  be  impo.ssiblc.  A  similar  objection  might  be  raised 
to  the  composition  of  any  appellate  court  to  which  the  cjise,  after  ver- 
dict, miglit  be  carried. 

"The  position  that  in  cases  where  the  rights  of  colored  i)ersons  are  iH)n- 
cerned,  justice  will  not  be  done  to  them  unless  they  have  a  mixed  jury, 
is  founded  upon  the  notion  that  in  such  c;ust's  white  persons  will  not  be 
fair  and  honest  jurors.  If  this  position  be  correct  there  ought  not  to  bi^ 
any  white  persons  on  the  jury  where  the  interests  of  colored  iK>rs(ms  only 
are  involved.  Tliiit  jury  would  not  be  an  honest  or  fair  one,  of  which 
any  of  its  members  should  be  governed  in  his  judgment  by  other  consid- 
erations than  the  law  and  the  evidence ;  and  tliat  decision  woUld  hardly  be 
considered  just  whicli  should  be  readied  by  a  sort  of  compromise,  in 
which  the  prejudices  of  one  race  were  set  olf  against  the  prejudices  of  the 
other.     To  be  consistent,  those  who  hold  this  notion  should  contend  tbat 
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In  ernes  affecting  members  of  the  colored  race  only  the  juries  should  l)e 
corapoi»ed  entirely  ol*  colored  persons,  and  that  the  presidinji  judjie  should 
be  of  the  siinie  race.  To  this  rt-sult  the  diKrtrine  assented  by  the  IHstrirt 
Court  logically  leads.  The  jury  de  rnvdiviaU'  Unguw,  anciently  allowed 
in  England  for  the  trial  of  an  alien,  was  expn*ssly  authorized  by  statute 
probably  as  much  In^eause  of  the  dilferenoe  of  lanjtuage  and  customs  be- 
tween him  and  Englishmen,  and  the  greater  ])n)bability  of  his  defence 
lieing  more  fully  understoo<l,  as  because  it  would  1k'  heard  in  a  more 
friendly  spirit  by  jurors  of  his  own  country  and  language. 

*' If  these  views  as  to  the  purix>rt  and  meaning  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  amendments  of  the  Constitution  be  correct,  then'  Is  no  warrant 
for  the  act  of  Congress  under  which  tlie  indictment  in  this  case  was  fiuind, 
and  the  arrest  and  impriscmment  of  the  petitioner  were  unlawful,  and  his 
release  should  be  onlered. 

"  The  case  is  one  which  should  not  be  delayed  for  the  slow  process  of  a 
trial  in  the  court  below,  and  a  subsecjuent  apiieal,  in  case  of  convic- 
tion, to  this  court  to  be  heard  vears  hence.  The  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia  has  represented  to  us  that  the  8(^rvices  of  her  judicial  officer  are 
needed  in  her  courts  for  the  administration  of  justice  iH^twecn  her  citi- 
zens, and  she  asks  that  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  Uuion  will  release  him 
from  his  unlawful  arrest,  in  order  that  he  may  perform  the  duties  of  his 
oflBce.  Those  who  regard  the  independence  of  the  States  in  all  their  re- 
served powers — and  this  ineludes  the  indoi>endence  of  their  legi.slative, 
judicial, and  executive  departments— as  essential  to  thesuccessrul  mainte- 
nance of  our  form  of  government,  eannot  fail  to  view  with  tlie  gravest 
apprehension  for  the  future,  the  indictment,  in  a  eouit  of  the  United  . 
States,  of  a  judicial  officer  of  a  State  for  the  manner  in 
charged  his  duties  under  her  laws,  and  of  which  she  makes 
The  proce<»ding  is  a  gross  offence  to  the  State ;  it  is  an  attack  upon  her 
soven*ignty  in  matters  over  which  she  has  never  surrendered  her  juri.s- 
diction.  The  doctrine  which  sustains  it,  carried  to  its  logical  results,  would 
degrade  and  sink  her  to  the  level  of  a  mere  local  municipal  c<>rporati(m  ; 
for  if  Congress  can  render  an  of!icer  of  a  State  criminally  liable  for  the 
manner  in  whi^h  li£.  dibchax^c^  his  duties  under  her  laws,  it  can  prescribe 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  iH-nalty  to  which  he  shall  l>e  subjected  on 
conviction  ;  it  mjyrjmiirJSOJi  hinrtbi*  lite  or  punish  hiiu  by  removal  froui 
office.  ^n<f"if  it  can  make  the  exclusion  of  persons  from  jury  service  on 
account'of  face~'or  "coToi-'a  criminal  ofTcnce,  it  can  make  their  exclusion 
from  office  on  that  account  also  criminal ;  and,  adopting  the  doctrine  of 
the  district  jcrdgt*  in  this  Ciise;  tiro  fAlhfre  to' appoint  them  to  office  will 
be  presumptive  evidence  of  their  exclusion  on  that  ground.  To  such  a 
result  are  we  logically  led.  The  legislation  of  Congress  is  fj>nnded,  and 
is  sustained  by  this  court,  as  it  seems  to  m<',  upon  a  theory  as  to  what 
constitutes  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  which  is  purely  speculative, 
not  warranted  by  any  experieuCv'  oi*  tin*  ct>untry,  and  not  in  acconlnnce 
with  the  understanding  of  the  people  as  to  the  meaning  of  those  temis 
since  the  organization  of  the  government." 


which  he  has  di.s-   \ 
ikes  no  complaint.  / 
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The  decision  of  the  court  in  this  case  attracted  great 
attention  throughout  the  country,  for  the  views  expressed 
seemed  to  indicate  a  wide  departure  from  previous  doc- 
trines, and  to.  recognize  in  the  general  government  a 
power  over  the  States  never  before  supposed  to  exist. 
All  the  principal  journals  contained  comments  upon  it. 
The  following  extracts  from  a  leading  Republican  paper 
of  California  express  with  much  force  the  sentiments  of 
thoughtful  men  of  all  parties  : 

"THE  LAST  STEP  TOWARDS  CENTRALIZATION. 


From  the  Record-Uniok  of  March  'lOih^  1880. 


"In  the  interpretation  of  the  last  judicial  advance  towards  govern- 
mental centralization,  the  public  judgment  is  warped  by  partisan  preju- 
dice, and  Republicans  are  led  to  believe  thiit  they  have  witnessed  a  fresh 
triumph  for  the  principles  of  their  piirty,  when  in  reality  they  are  un- 
wittingly consenting  to  the  removal  of  all  those  checks  to  centralization 
which  afTord  the  strongest  guarantoRs  of  popular  liberty.  The  decision 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  the  matter  of  J.  D.  Coles  and  the 
Common weiilth  of  Virginia,  petioners  for  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  marks 
a  decided  forward  step  in  that  modern  policy  of  governmeutal  metamor- 
pho.sis  which  is  gradually  withdrawing  from  and  denying  to  the  States 
those  elements  of  independent  sovereignty  and  local  self-government 
never  surrendered  by  them  to  tlie  federal  government.  So  insidiously  is 
this  transformation  proceeding,  that  it  promises  to  have  extended  beyond 
the  possibility  of  check  or  retracament  before  the  nation  has  clearly 
realized  what  it  is  tliat  is  being  done.  Twenty  years  ago  the  perception 
of  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States  was  so  much  keener  than  now  that 
such  a  decision  as  this  would  certainly  have  created  a  profound  sensation, 
and  as  certainly  have  provoked  the  most  energetic  and  earnest  censure, 
whereas  to-day  it  passes  with  no  more  notice  than  consists  in  the  cus- 
tomary indorsement  held  indispensable  by  every  party  serf  when  a  doc- 
trine supposed  to  be  partisan  in  its  character  is  promulgated.  In  fact 
the  concernment  here  is  not  partisan,  but  national.  Because  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  is  a  i»arty  to  the  proceeding,  and  the  political 
rights  of  negroes  are  in  question,  it  has  been  hastily  concluded  that  the 
whole  matter  w;vs  ou'j  of  rec:mstruetion,  and  that  inasmuch  as  the  court 
h;wl  ruled  against  the  State,  another  defeat  for  the  '  Secessionists '  was  to 
be  scored.  It  is  necessary  to  point  out  that,  though  in  truth  reconstrac- 
tion  is  here  de.ilt  with,  it  is  not  alone  the  technical  reconstruction  of  the 
Southern  States,  but  the  absolute  reconstruction  of  the  Union  l>etween 
the  States  that  is  now  in  course  of  being  arranged. 

"  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  import  any  political  bias  into 
the  consideration  of  this  subject.     It  transcends  all  party  issues,  for  it  in- 
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volveg  the  quc>8tion  of  the  future  of  the  wliole  Republic.     Jt  is  here  de- 
liberately set  forth  by  the  highest  judicial  authority  that  the  coiMtitu- 
tional  amendments  give  the  federal  government  powers  over  the  States 
■which  are  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  any  independence  what- 
ever, and  which  not  only  facilitate  but  hasten  the  transforniation  of  the 
government  from  a  federation  of  sovereign  States  to  a  centralized  demo- 
cratic absolutism.     The  doctrine  now  asscTted  goes  the  length  of  subor- 
dinating all  State  authority  to  federal  authority ;  for  it  involves  the  right 
of  the  latter  to  traverse  all  Stat«  legislation,  to  set  aside  the  niles  made 
hy  State  legislatures  for  the  governni<Mit  of  the  State  judiciary,  to  punish 
State  otficials  for  obeying  State  laws,  and  in  a  word,  to  reduce  all  the 
States  to  the  level  of  mere  municipalities,  existing  only  at  the  will  and 
caprice  of  CVmgress.    The  tendency  in  this  direction  has,  as  we  have  often 

pointed  out,  increased  continually  since  the  chwe  of  the  war. All 

history  shows  that  the  diffusion  of  institutional  self-government  to  the 
greatest  possible  ext(*nt  is  necessary  to  the  securing  of  the  largest  meas- 
ure of  fretniom  and  the  most  just  and  least  burdensome  government. 
This  diffnsion  the  American  States  enjoyed  originally,  and  it  is  this  which 

^threatened. The  danger  lies  not  alone  in  the  strongly  marked 

**ntralizing  policy  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  in  the  formidable  support 

^hich  the  corrupt  condition  of  jwlitics  gives  to  this  movement. The 

Plater  a  country  becomes,  the  denser  its  iK)pulation,  the  more  complex 
*to  interests,  the  more  neiressary  is  it  that  the  i>eople  everywhere  should 
**ep  the  levers  of  self-government  in  their  own  hands.  For  the  removal 
<*^  authority  to  a  distance  always  involves  the  weakening  of  rej*ponsibility 
»nd  the  encouragement  of  corruption." 

The  second  jurv  ciHe  from  Vimiiia  arose  in  this  wise: 
T^'o  colored  pei^sons  in  Virginia  were  indicted  in  a  county 
wart  in  that  State  for  the  crime  ot*  murder.  The  per.son 
alleged  to  have  been  murdered  was  a  white  man.  On  being 
^''^aigned  tliey  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  on  their  demand 
their  trial  was  removed  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  county, 
^cy  there  moved  that  the  panel  of  jurors  summoned, 
^nich  was  composed  entirely  of  white  persons,  should  l)e 
^  modified  as  to  allow  one-third  of  the  number  to  be  per- 
^^^^  of  the  colored  nice. 

This  motion  was  denied,  as  it  satisfactorily  appeared  that 
"^cjuroi's  had  been  drawn  from  the  Jury-box  according  to 
law.  The  prisoners  then  presented  a  petition  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  case  to  the  Tnited  States  Circuit  Court,  alleiir- 
^'^g,  in  substance,  that  the  rights  secured  by  the  law  pro- 
viding for  the  equal  civil  rights  of  all  cntizens  of  the 
13 
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United  States  were  denied  to  them,  inasmuch  as  their  ap- 
plication for  a  mixed  jury  had  hecn  refused.  It  also  al- 
leged that  a  strong  prejudice  existed  in  the  community 
against  them  on  the  ground  of  their  color,  the  person  al- 
les^ed  to  have  been  murdered  bein«:  a  white  man.  Their 
petition  was  denied  and  the  prisoners  w'ere  separately  tried 
and  convicted  of  murdei\  Both  obtained  new  trials,  one 
by  motion  to  the  court,  and  one  on  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  When  they  were  brought  up  for  a  second  trial 
they  again  moved  to  have  the  prosecution  removed  to  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States.  This  was  also  denied. 
They  were  then  tried  separately.  In  one  case  the  jury  dis- 
agreed and  the  prisoner  was  removed  to  jail  to  await  another 
trial.  In  the  other  case  the  prisoner  was  convicted  and  he 
was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  penitentiary. 

Whilst  the  prisoners  were  in  jail,  (me  w^aiting  for  a  new 
trial  and  the  other  until  he  could  be  removed  under  his 
sentence  to  the  penitentiary,  they  procured  a  copy  of  the 
record  of  proceedings  against  them  and  presented  it  to  the 
( -ircuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia,  then  held  by  Alexander  Rives,  the  dis- 
trict judge,  with  the  petition  for  removal  presented  to  the 
State  court,  and  prayed  thiit  the  prosecution  might  be  there 
docketed  and  proceeded  with.  The  circuit  court  granted 
the  petition,  directed  the  cases  to  be  placed  on  the  docket 
and  authorized  the  clerk  to  issue  a  writ  of  habe<ts  corp\is  to 
the  marshal  of  the  district  to  take  the  prisoners  into  his  cus- 
todv,  and  to  summon  for  their  trial  twenty-five  jurors  to 
attend  at  the  next  term.  A  writ  of  hnhensi  rorptf.9  was  ac- 
cordingly issued,  and  pursuant  to  its  command  the  prison- 
ers were  taken  into  the  custody  of  the  mai^shal.  There- 
upon  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  presented  a  petition 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  praying  for  a 
mandamus  to  be  directed  to  the  district  judge,  command- 
ing him  to  order  the  marshal  to  re-deliver  the  prisoners 
to  her  authorities,  upon  the  ground  that  the  judge  in  his 
proceedings  had  transcended  the  jurisdiction  of  his  court, 
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aix<J  exercised  poweri^  not  vested  in  him.     An  order  was 
aociordingly  issued  to  the  judge  to  show  cause  why  tlie 
vr  i*it  should  not  issue.     In  his  return  lie  admitted  the  facts 
Btated,  and  justified  his  action  on  the  ground  that  the  re- 
fusal of  the  State  court  to  set  aside  the  panel  of  jurors,  and 
to  give  the  prisoners  a  jury  composed  in  part  of  their  own 
ruee,  was  a  denial  to  them  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,  and   brought  their  ciises  within  the  provision  of  the 
act  of  Congress  authorizing  a  removal  of  criminal  prose- 
cutions to  the  federal  courLs.   The  attorney-general  of  Vir- 
ginia, contending  that  the  return  was  insuiticient,  moved 
that  the  writ  might  be  issued  as  [)rayed. 

The  application  was  argued  by  the  same  counsel  who 

argued  the  first  jury  case.     The  court  granted  the  writ 

and  ordered  that  the  prisoners  should  be  returned  to  the 

State  court,  but  it  placed  its  decision  on  the  ground  that 

tUe  act  of  Congress,  providing  for  the  removal  of  criminal 

prosecutions  from  State  to  federal  courts,  was  oiily  intended 

tor  cases  where  the  application  was  made  before  a  trial  or 

final  hearing   had    commenced,  and   that   the   denial  of 

rights  for   which   a  removal   wa*5   authorized    was   such 

'«w  resulted    from   the  constitution    or  laws  of  the    State 

^1^(1  not  such  as  might  l)e  manifested  at  the  trial  or  hear- 

• 

^^i(;  but  it  left  open  the  question  whether  Congress  could 
^^^t  authorize  a  transfer  of  a  case  to  the  federal  courts 
^t  any  stage  of  its  proceedings  whenever  a  ruling  is 
iiiarJe  denying  to  the  defendant  the  equal  protection 
^^  the  laws.  Judges  Field  and  Clitt'ord  concurred  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  court  that  the  prisoners  should  be  re- 
^'iruerl  to  the  officers  of  Yir£i:inia  from  whose  custodv  tliev 
^^'^re taken;  that  the  prosecution  against  them  should  be  re- 
^f^aixled  to  the  State  court  from  which  it  was  removed,  and 
^^^ta  mandamus  to  the  district  judge  was  an  ap|>ropriate 
remedy  to  cfiect  those  ends,  but  as  they  did  not  agree  with 
^11  the  views  expressed  in  the  o})inion  of  the  court,  and 
there  were  other  reasons  equally  cogent  with  those  given 
**i>rthe  decision  rendered,  Judge  Field  thought  proj:>er  to 
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f>tate,  in  a  separate  opinion,  the  f^ronnds  of  tlioir  concur- 
rence. After  discussinir  at  lens^th  the  ris^lit  of  the  court 
to  issue  a  mandamus  in  the  ca.se,  and  referring  to  the  act 
of  Congress,  he  said  as  follows  : 

"By  this  eiuu*tmeiit  it  uppeurH  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  removal  of  a 
prosecution  from  a  Stat^  to  a  federal  court — excejit  where  it  is  against  a 
public  ofticer  or  other  person  for  certain  trespasses  or  conduct  not  mate- 
rial to  consider  in  this  connection — the  petition  of  the  accnseil  miist 
show  a  denial  of,  or  an  inability  to  enforce  in  the  tribunals  of  the  Stat«, 
or  of  that  part  of  the  State  where  the  prosecution  is  iK'uding,  some  right 
HtM'ured  to  him  by  the  law  pmviding  for  the  equal  rights  of  citizens  or 
2>ersons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  But  how  must  the 
denial  of  a  right  under  such  a  law,  or  the  accused's  inability  to  enforce 
it  in  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  State,  be  made  to  appear?  So  far  as 
the  ai'cused  is  concerned,  the  law  retjuires  him  to  state  and  verify  the 
facts,  and  from  them  the  court  will  determine  whether  such  denial  or 
inability  exists.  His  naked  averment  of  such  denial  or  inability  can 
hardly  be  deemed  suthcient;  if  it  were  so,  few  prosecutions  would  be 
retained  in  a  State  court  for  insufhcient  allegiitions  when  the  accused 
imagined  he  would  gain  by  the  removal. — (Texas  vs.  Gaines,  2  Woods, 
:U4.)  There  must  be  such  a  presentation  of  facts  as  to  lead  the  court  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  averments  of  the  accused  are  well  founded. 
There  are  many  ways  in  which  a  jierson  may  l)e  denied  his  rights,  or  be 
unable  to  enforce  them  in  the  tribunals  of  a  State.  The  denial  or  iiia- 
bility  may  arise  from  direct  legislation,  depriving  him  of  their  enjoy- 
ment or  the  means  of  their  enforcement,  or  discriminating  against  him  or 
the  class,  sect,  or  nu*e  to  which  he  l)elongs.  And  it  may  arise  from  popular 
prejudices,  passions,  or  excitement,  biasing  the  minds  of  jurors  and 
judges.  Religious  animosities,  iK)litical  controversies,  antagonisms  of 
race,  and  a  multitude  of  other  causes  will  always  openite,  in  a  greater  or 
le.ss  degree,  as  impediments  to  the  full  enjoyment  and  enforcement  of  civil 
rights.  We  cannot  think  that  the  act  of  Congress  contemplatetl  a  denial 
of,  or  an  inability  to  enforce  one  s  rights  from  these  latter  and  similar 
causes,  and  intended  to  authorize  a  removal  of  a  jirosecution  by  reason 
of  them  from  a  State  to  a  federal  court.  Some  of  these  Ciiuses  have  al- 
ways existed  in  some  lociilities  in  every  Stiite,  and  the  remeily  for  them 
has  been  found  in  a  change  of  the  place  of  trial  to  other  lo<:alities  where 
like  impediments  to  impartial  action  of  the  tribunals  did  not  exist.  The 
civil  rights  act,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  section  in  question, 
was  only  intended  to  secure  to  the  colored  race  the  same  rights  and  priv- 
iltges  as  are  enjoyed  by  white  persons :  it  was  not  designed  to  relieve  them 
from  those  obstacles  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  to  which  all  other  per- 
sons are  subject,  and  which  grow  out  of  {xipular  prejudices  and  passions. 

"The  denial  of  rights  or  the  inability  to  enforce  them,  to  which  the 
section  refers,  is,  in  my  opinion,  such  as  arises  fnim  legislative  action  of 
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tWe  State,  as,  for  example,  an  act  excluding  colored  (KTSons  from  being 
^W'itnesses,  making  c&ntnicts,  acquiring  property,  and  the  like.     With  re- 
*l>ect  to  o)»tacle4  to  the  enjoyment  of  rights  arising  from  other  causes, 
pc'rsons  of  the  colored  rare  must  tiike  their  chances  of  removing  or  pro- 
viding against  them  with  the  rest  of  the  community. 

"  This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  provisions  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.     The  original  civil  rights  act  was  passed,  it  is 
true,  before  the  adoption  of  that  amendment,  but  great  doubt  was  ex- 
presseii  as  to  its  validity,  and  to  obtain  authority  for  similar  legislation, 
and  thus  obviate  the  objections  which  had  been  raised  to  its  tirst  section, 
^as  one  of  the  objects  of  the  amendment.     After  its  adoption  the  civil 
rights  act  Wiis  re-enacted,  and  u])on  the  tirst  section  of  that  amendment 
it  rests.     That  section  is  directed  against  the  State.     Its  language  is  that 
'no  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges 
or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  ;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive 
any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  proi)erty  without  due  process  of  law,  nor 
deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.'    As  the  State,  in  the  administration  of  its  government,  acts  through 
its  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  de)>iirtments,  the  inhibititm  applies 
to  them.    But  the  executive  and  judicial  departments  only  construe  and, 
enforce  the  laws  of  the  State ;  the  inhibition,  therefore,  is  in  effect  against  .' 
pawing  and  enforcing  any  laws  which  are  designed  to  accompilsiT  the  ends 
forbiddeiT     ITan'executive  or  judicial  ofllcer  exercises  power  with  which 
"^  is  not  invested  by  law,  and  doe^  unauthorized  acts,  the  State  is  not 
''sponsible  for  them.     The  action  of  the  judicial  ofllcer  in  such  a  Ciise, 
where  the  rights  of  a  citizen  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  dis- 
'^nled,  may  be  reviewed  and  correcte<l  or  reversed  by  this  court;  it 
cannot  be  imputed  to  the  State,  so  as  to  make  it  evidence  that  she  in  her 
sovereign  or  legislative  capacity  denies  the  riglits  invaded   or  refuses  to 
allow  their  enforcRUient.     It  is  merely  the  ordinary  ciuse  of  an  erro- 
Beons ruling  of  an  inferior  tribunal.     Nor  can  the  unauthorized  action.,    v  '  " 
<>fan  executive  officer,  impinging  upon  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  be  taken    ^  '  ^<^'t 
a*  evi(lem»e  of  her  intention  or  policy  so  as  to  charge  upon  her  a  denial  of  -  ■ 

SD^-h  rights.  "  ^  J^xltJ 

'If  these  views  are  correct,  no  cause  is  shown  in  the  petition  of  the 
prisoners  that  justified  a  removal  of  the  prosecutions  against  them  to  the 
fwleral  court.  No  law  of  Virginia  makes  any  discriminatioaagainst  per- 
*3Ti8  of  the  colorell  fWP,  or  e"xcTiides  them  from  the  j.ury.  The  law  re- 
^P^tingjufow  pro  vules  that  '  all  male  citizens,  twenty -one  years  of  age 
and  not  over  sixty,  who  are  entitled  to  vote  and  hold  office  under  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  St:ite,'  with  certain  exemptions  not  material  to 
^e  questirn  presented,  may  be  jurors ;  and  it  authorizes  an  annual  selec- 
tion in  each  county,  by  the  county  judge,  from  the  citizens  at  large,  of 
from  one  to  three  hundred  persons,  whose  names  are  to  be  placed  in  a 
■^x.and  from  them  the  jurors,  grand  and  petit,  of  the  county  are  to  be 
^wn.    There  is  no  restriction  placed  upon  the  county  judge  in  selecting 
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them,  except  that  they  shall  be  such  as  he  shall  think  \  well  qtralifi^d  to 
serve  as  jurors,  beiug  persons  of  sound  judgment  and  free  from  legal  ex- 
ception.' The  mode  tlius  provided,  properly  carried  out,  cannot  fail  to 
secure  competent  jurors.  Certain  it  is  that  no  rights  of  the  prisoners  are 
denied  by  this  legislation.  The  applitration  to  the  State  court,  upon  the 
refusal  of  whi(;h  the  peti.ion  Wiis  presented,  was  for  a  venire  composed  of 
one-third  of  their  nu-e,  a  procee<ling  wholly  inadmissible  in  any  jury  sys- 
tem which  obtiiins  in  the  several  States. 

"  From  the  return  of  the  district  judge  it  would  seem  that  in  his  judg- 
ment the  i)resence  of  persons  of  the  colored  race  on  the  jury  is  essential 
to  secure  to  them  '  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  ;'  but  how  this  con- 
clusion is  reached  is  not  apparent,  except  upon  the  general  theory  that 
su(!h  protection  can  only  l)e  afforded  to  parties  when  persons  of  the  class 
to  which  they  belong  are  allowed  to  sit  on  their  juries.  The  correctneas 
of  this  theory  is  contradicted  by  every  day's  experience.  Women  are 
not  allowed  to  sit  on  juries ;  are  they  thereby  denied  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  ?  Foreigners  resident  in  the  country  are  not  permitted  to 
act  as  jurors,  yet  they  are  protected  in  their  rights  equally  with  citizens. 
Persons  over  sixty  yeai-s  of  age  in  Virginia  are  disqualitied  as  jurors,  yet 
no  one  will  pretend  that  they  do  not  enjoy  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.  If  when  a  colored  person  is  indicted  for  a  criminal  offence  it  is  es- 
sential, to  secure  to  him  the  exjual  i)rotection  of  the  laws,  that  persons  of 
his  race  should  be  on  the  jury  by  which  he  is  tried,  it  would  seem  that 
the  presence  of  such  persons  on  the  l)ench  should  be  efjually  essential, 
where  the  court  consists  of  more  than  one  judge  ;  and  that  if  it  should 
consist  of  only  a  single  judge,  such  protection  would  l>e  imi>ossible.  To 
such  an  al)surd  result  does  the  doctrine  leml,  which  the  circuit  court  an- 
nounced as  controlling  its  action. 

"  The  equality  of  protection  assured  by  the  fourteenth  amendment  to 
all  persons  in  the  State  does  not  imply  that  they  shall  be  allowed  to  par- 
ieipate  in  the  administration  of  its  laws,  or  to  hold  any  of  its  offices,  or 
to  discharge  any  duti(«  of  a  public  trust.     Tlie   univers;ility  of  the  pro- 

ction  intended  excludes  any  such  inference.  Were  this  not  so,  aliens 
resident  in  the  cx)untry,  or  temporarily  here,  of  whom  there  arc  many 
thousands  in  each  State,  would  be  without  that  equal  protection  which 
the  amendment  declares  that  no  State  shall  deny  to  any  person  within 
its  jurisdiction. 

"  It  follows  from  these  views  as  to  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  act 
of  Congress  that  the  removal  of  the  prosecution  in  this  case  from  the 
State  to  the  federal  court  is  unauthorized  by  it ;  and  that  the  order  of 
the  circuit  court  to  the  marshal  to  take  the  prisoners  from  the  custody 
of  the  State  authorities  is  illegal  and  void. 

"  The  second  objection  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  legality  of  the  re- 
moval is  equally  conclusive.  The  prosecution  is  for  the  crime  of  mur- 
der, committed  within  her  limits  by  persons  and  at  a  place  subject  to  her 
jurisdiction.    The  offence  charged  is  against  her  authority  and  laws,  and 
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^me  alone  has  the  right  to  inquire  into  its  commission,  and  to  punish  the 
^  Wender.     Murder  is  not  an  offence  against  the  United  States,  except 
hcu  committed  on  an  American  vessel  on  the  high  seas,  or  in  some  port 
'^x-  haven  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  or  in  the  District  of  Co- 
Vxinibia,  or  in  the  Territories,  or  at  other  phices  where  the  national  gov- 
ernment has  exclusive  jurisdiction.    The  offence  within  the  limits  of  a 
^tate,  except  where  juris<lict ion  has  been  ceded  to  the  United  States,  is 
as  much  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  their  courts  as  though  it  had  been 
committed  on  another  continent.     The  prosecution  of  the  offence  in  such 
H  case  does  not,  therefore,  arise  under  the  Constituti<m  nnd  laws  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  act  of  Congress  which  attempts  to  give  the  fed- 
eral courts  jurisdiction  of  it  is,  to  my  mind,  a  cleiir  infraction  of  the  Con- 
stitution.   That  instrument  delines  and  limits  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States. 

"  It  declares,  among  other  tilings,  that  the  judicial  power  shall  extend 
to  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  trea- 
ties of  the  United  States,  and  to  various  contrt)ver8ies  to  which  a  State  is 
a  party  ;  but  it  does  not  include  in  its  enumeration  controversies  between 
a  State  and  its  own  citizens.  There  can  be  no  ground,  therefore,  for  the 
assumption  by  a  federal  court  of  jurisdiction  of  offences  against  the  laws 
of  a  State.  The  judicial  power  granted  by  the  Constitution  does  not 
cover  any  such  case  or  controversy.  And  whilst  it  is  well  settled  that 
the  exercise  of  the  power  granted  may  lie  extended  to  new  cases  as  they 
arise  under  the  Constitution  and  laws,  the  power  itself  cannot  be  enlarged 
by  Ck>ngres8.  The  Constitution  creating  a  government  of  limited  powers 
put8  a  bound  upon  those  which  are  judicial  as  well  as  those  which  are 
legislative,  which  cannot  be  lawfully  passed. 

"  This  view  would  seem  to  be  conclusive  against  the  validity  of  the 
attempted  removal  of  the  prosecution  in  this  case  from  the  State  court. 
The  federal  court 'could  not  in  the  first  instance  have  taken  jurisdiction 
of  the  offence  charged,  and  summoned  a  grand  jury  to  present  an  indict- 
ment against  the  accused  ;  and  if  it  could  not  have  taken  jurisdiction  at 
first,  it  cannot  do  so  upon  a  removal  of  the  prosecution  to  it.  The  juris- 
diction exercised  upon  the  removal  is  original  and  not  appellate,  as  is 
sometimes  erroneously  asserted,  for,  as  stated  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
in  Marbury  vs.  Madison,  already,  cited,  it  is  of  the  essence  of  appellate 
jnrisdiction  that  it  revises  and  corrects  proceedings  already  had.  The 
removal  is  only  an  indirect  mode  by  which  the  federal  court  acquires 
original  jurisdiction. — (Railroad  Co.  vs.  Whitton,  13  Wall.,  2S7.) 

*•  The  Constitution,  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  distribution  of  the  judi- 
cial power,  declares  that  in  the  cases  enumerated  in  which  a  State  is  a 
party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  jnrisdiction.  Its  framers 
seenie<l  to  have  entertained  great  respect  lor  the  dignity  of  a  State,  v.hich 
was  to  remain  sovereign  at  least  in  its  reserved  powers,  notwithstanding 
the  new  government,  and  therefore  provided  that  when  a  State  should 
have  occasion  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  new  govern- 
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iiient,  or  should  be  brought  under  its  subjection,  that  power  shonld  be 
invoked  only  in  its  highest  tribunal.  It  is  dillienlt  to  l)elieve  that  the 
wise  men  who  sat  in  the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  and 
advocated  its  adoj)tion,  ever  contemplated  the  possibility  of  a  State  )>eing 
required  to  assert  its  authority  over  offenders  against  its  laws  in  other 
tribunals  than  those  of  its  own  creation,  and  least  of  all  in  an  inferior 
tribuiuil  of  the  new  government.  I  do  not  think  I  am  going  too  far  in 
asserting  that  had  it  been  sui)iK>se<l  a  power  so  dangerous  to  the  inde- 
IH-ndenee  of  the  >>tates,  and  so  calculated  to  humiliate  and  degrade  them, 
lurked  in  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  that  instniment 
would  never  have  l)een  adopted. 

"There  are  many  other  dilheultii^  in  maintaining  the  position  of 
the  (rircuit  court,  which  the  counsel  of  the  accnisetl  and  the  Attorney- 
General  have  earnestly  defended.  If  a  criminal  prosecution  of  an  offen- 
der against  the  laws  of  a  State  can  1h^  transferred  to  a  federal  c<mrt,  what 
officer  is  to  prosecute  the  cas<^?  Is  the  attorney  of  the  Commonwealth 
to  follow  tli<*  case  from  his  county,  or  will  the  United  States  district 
attorney  take  charge  of  it?  Who  is  to  summon  the  witnesses  and  pro- 
vide for  their  fet»s  ?  In  whose  name  is  judgment  to  l)e  pronounced  ?  If  the 
accused  is  convicted  and  ordered  to  be  imprisoned,  who  is  to  enforce  the 
sentence?  If  he  Is  deemed  worthy  of  executive  clemency,  who  is  to 
exercise  it — the  governor  of  the  State,  or  the  President  of  the  United 
States?  Can  the  Pr(»sident  pardon  for  an  otleuce  against  the  State? 
Can  the  governor  release  from  the  Judgment  of  a  federal  court?  These 
and  other  questions  which  might  Iw  asked  show,  as  justly  obs«»r\'ed  by 
the  counsel  of  Virginia,  the  incongruity  and  alwurdity  of  the  atten]pt4'd 
proceeding. 

'*  Undoubtedly,  if  in  the  ])rogress  of  a  criminal  prowcution  as  well  as 
in  the  ])rogress  of  a  civil  action,  a  question  arise  as  to  any  matter  ander 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  upon  which  the  defend- 
ant may  claim  protwtion,  or  any  Iwnetit  in  the  case,  the  decision  thereon 
may  be  reviewed  by  the  federal  judiciary,  which  can  examine  the  case  so 
far  and  .so  far  only  as  to  determine  the  correctness  of  the  ruling.  If  the 
decision  Ik*  erroneous  in  that  resju'ct  it  may  Ix?  reversed  and  a  new  trial  had. 
Provision  for  such  revision  was  made  in  the  'ioth  section  of  the  judiciary 
act  of  1780  and  is  retained  in  the  He  vised  Statutes.  That  great  act  was 
penned  by  Oliver  Ellsworth,  a  menil)er  of  the  convention  which  framed 
the  Constitution,  and  one  of  the  early  chief  justices  of  this  court..  It 
may  l)e  .naid  to  reflect  the  views  of  the  founders  of  the  Kepublic  as  to  the 
])n)per  relations  between  the  federal  and  State  courts.  It  gives  to  the  fed- 
enil  courts  the  ultimate  decisirm  of  federal  (juestions  without  infringing 
upon  the  dignity  and  indei>endence  of  the  State  courts.  By  it  harmony 
between  them  is  secured,  the  rights  of  Ixith  fedenil  and  State  governments 
maintained,  and  every  privilege  and  immunity  which  the  accused  coald 
assert  under  either  can  be  enlbrced." 
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The  Ejection  Cases  from  Ohio  and  Maryland:  Ex-jyttrte 

Clarke  and  Er-partc  SiehohL 

The  Constitution  declares  tluit  "  the  times,  places,  and 
manner  of  holding  elections  lor  senators  and   representa- 
tives shall  he  prescribed  in  each  State  l\v  the   legislature 
thereof;  but  the  Congress  may,  at  any  time,  by  law,  make 
or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing 
senatoi*s."     Compress  is  thus  authorized  to  make  such  re^ir- 
Illations  itself  or  to  alter  those   prescribed  by  the  States, 
the  making  or  alteration   embracing  every  pai*ticular  of 
time,  place,  and  manner  except  the  place  of  choosing  sen- 
ators.    The  refifulations,  however,  can  onlv  extend  to  the 
designation   of  the  mode  in  which   the   will  of  the  voter 
shall   be   expressed    and    ascertained.     The  power  is  not 
lodged  in  (Vmgress  to  prescribe  the  qualitications  of  voters; 
that  matter  is  left  to  the  States,  subject  to  the  provision 
that  the  electors  of  representatives  in  Congress  must  have 
the  qualifications  required  of  electors  of  the  most  numer- 
ous branch  of  the  State   legislature,  and  the  provision  of 
the  fifteenth  amendment  relating  to  the  sufi'rai^e  of  the 
Colored   race.     Whatever  is  involved    in    the   wninrr  of 
hohVn'j  Congress  can  prescribe,  and  it  is  possible  that  so 
^*ur  as  the  election  of  representatives  is  concerned  this  may 
^nibmce  all  necessary  provisions  for  ascertaining  the  names 
v>f  the  voters — thus  sanctionincc  a  reiristrv  law--an<l  the  ai)- 
fioiiitnient  of  oflScers  of  election  to  collect  the  votes  and 
*lnnounce  the  result.     So  far  as  the  election  of  senators  is 
i?ioncerned,  whatever  regulations  are  prescribed,  they  must 
V)e  such  as  a  leccislative  bodv  can  conform  to  without  im- 
painnent  of  its  independent  functions. 

The  constitutional  provision  was  adopted  in  order  that 
the  general  government  might  have  the  means  of  its  own 
preservation  against  a  possible  dissolution  from  the  re- 
fusal or  neglect  of  the  States  to  provide  for  the  election  of 
representatives.  To  obtain  this  end  in  case  of  hostile 
action  of  the  States,  Congress  must  be  able  to  authorize 
all  necessary  measures  to  ensure  the  holding  of  an  election. 
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Xo  one  disputes  this  doctrine.  The  dispute  between 
the  two  great  parties  of  the  country  upon  the  election 
laws  of  Congress  has  not  arisen  from  any  exercise  of  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  in 
question,  for  no  regulations  have  been  adopted  by  Con- 
gress as  to  the  holding  of  the  elections,  except  a^^  to  the 
times  of  delating  representatives  and  senators,  and  in  ca,se 
of  senators  by  requiring  the  separate  and  joint  action  of 
-the  two  houses  of  of  the  State  legislatures.  These  regula- 
tions require  no  interference  in  their  execution  with  the 
officers  of  the  State.  The  dispute  has  arisen  from  the 
attempt  of  Congress  to  enforce  the  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  State  and  to  exercise  a  supervision  over  its  officers, 
interfering  with  their  action,  and  endeavoring  to  arrest 
and  punish  them  for  alleged  violations  of  State  laws. 

Previous  to  the  election  laws  of  Congress  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  well-established  doctrine  that  State  officers 
were  responsible  only  to  the  State  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  discharged  their  duties  under  State  hiws  ;  that  when- 
ever the  federal  government  desired  to  enforce  by  coer- 
cive mciisures  and  punitive  sanctions  the  peribrmance  of 
a  duty  which  it  could  prescribe,  it  was  bound  to  appoint 
its  own  officei*s,  upon  whom  its  power  could  be  exerted; 
and  that  if  it  entrusted  the  performance  of  such  duty  to 
officers  of  a  State,  it  was  obliged  to  take  their  agency  on 
the  terms  which  the  State  permitted.  In  other  words, 
although  Congress  could  by  law  prescribe  regulations  for 
the  election  of  representatives,  and  appoint  its  own  officers 
for  their  execution,  if  it  entrusted  their  execution  to  State 
officers  it  must  take  their  agency  upon  the  conditions 
which  the  State  might  exact.  If  on  the  other  hand  regu- 
lations w^ere  prescribed  by  the  State,  it  was  for  the  officers 
of  the  State  to  enforce  them,  and  not  the  officers  of  the 
United  States. 

Airain,  reijulations  for  the  election  of  State  officers  can 
only  be  prescribed  by  the  State,  and  any  regulations  by 
Congress  for  the  election  at  the  same  time  of  representa-. 
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rives  in  Congress  must  be  so  framed  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  free  election  of  Slate  olficers  under  the  State 
hiws.  Complaint  has  been  made  that  by  the  hiws  of 
Congress  that  freedom  of  election  was  invaded. 

This  subject  came  up  for  consideration  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  at  the  Octol»er  term, 
1879.  At  an  election  held  in  the  Kii-st  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio,  in  October,  1878,  at  which  a  representative  in 
Congress  was  voted  for,  one  Clarke  was  appointed  under  the 
laws  of  the  State,  and  acted  as  a  judge  of  election  at  a  pre- 
cinct in  one  of  the  wards  of  Cincinnati.  At  an  eUn-ticMi  held 
in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Com^ressional  Districts  of  Marv- 
land,  in  November,  1878,  at  which  a  like  representative 
was  voted  for,  one  Siebold  and  four  t>thers  were  appointed 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  and  acted  as  iudiices  of  election 
at  different  precincts  in  the  city  of  Haltiniore.  For  al- 
leged misconduct  as  such  ofRcei*s  of  election  these  parties 
were  indicted  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
their  respective  districts,  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  twelve  months,  and  in  some  of  the 
cases  also  to  pay  a  fine.  Clarke  was  chargiul  in  the  in- 
dictment with  having  violated  a  law  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 
The  parties  from  Maryland  were  charged  with  having  pre- 
vented federal  officers  from  interferinir  with  them  and  su- 
pervising  their  action  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  that 
State.  All  of  them  petitioned  the  Supreme  Court  for 
writs  of  Inihcds  curpK.^^  praying  that  they  might  be  released, 
on  the  alleged  ground  that  their  imi>risoiinient  was  unlaw- 
ful, in  that  the  acts  of  Con<z:ress  under  whirh  thrv  were 
prosecuted  were  unconstitutional  and  void. 

The  cases  were  elaboratelv  art^ued  bv  George  lloadlv, 
of  (Cincinnati,  for  the  petitioner  from  Ohio  ;  by  Bradley 
Johnson,  of  Baltimore,  for  the  petitioners  from  Maryland, 
and  bv  the  Attornev-General  of  the  United  States  on  the 
other  side. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  acts  of  Congress  were 
valid,  and  that  the  parties  were  rightly  indicted  and  con- 
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vic'ted.  They,  tlierefore,  refused  the  writs.  Judges  Clifibrd 
and  Field  diB-sented  from  the  judijrineiit,  Jndije  Field  read- 
iiiij:  a  dissenting  opinion.  In  it  he  eonfin(Ml  himself  prin- 
eipally  to  the  ease  of  the  petitioner  from  Ohio,  as  the 
[)rineiple  whieli  governed  that  case  disposed  of  all  of  them ; 
for,  as  he  said,  if  Congress  could  not  punish  an  officer  of 
a  State  for  tlie  manner  in  which  he  disrharged  his  duties 
under  her  hiws,  it  could  not  suhjecthim  to  the  supervision 
and  control  of  others  in  the  performance  of  such  duties, 
and  punish  him  for  resisting  their  interference.  In  tlie 
cases  from  .\raryland,  it  appeared  that  the  laws  of  the  State 
un<ler  which  the  petitioners  were  appointed  judges  of  elec- 
tion, and  the  registration  of  voters  for  the  election  of  1878 
w-as  made,  were  not  in  existence  when  the  act  of  Congress 
was  passed  i)rt)viding  for  the  appointment  of  sU[»ervisoi'8 
to  examine  the  registration  and  scrutinize  the  lists,  and  of 
special  deputy  marshals  to  aid  and  protect  them.  The  act 
of  Congress  was  passed  in  1871,  and  re-published  in  the 
Revised  Statutes,  which  are  declaratory  of  the  law  in  force, 
December  1st,  1873.  The  law  of  Maryland,  under  which 
the  registration  of  voters  was  had,  was  ena(*ted  in  1874, 
and  the  law  under  which  the  judges  of  election  were  ap- 
pointed was  enacted  in  187M,  and  these  judges  were  required 
to  possess  diii'erent  qualifications  from  those  required  of 
judges  of  election  in  1871  and  187'']. 

The  act  of  Congress  upon  which  the  indictment  of  the 
I»etitit>ner  of  Ohio  was  founded  is  contained  in  section 
5,ol5  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  declares  that '"  every 
officer  of  an  election,  at  which  any  representative  or  del- 
egate in  ('ongress  is  voted  for,  whether  such  officer  of 
election  be  appointed  or  create<l  by  or  under  any  law  or 
authoritv  of  the  Cnited  States,  or  l>v  or  under  anv  State, 
territorial,  district,  or  nnmicipal  law  or  authority,  who  ne- 
glects or  refuses  to  perform  any  duty  in  regard  to  such 
electitui  required  of  him  by  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  any  State  or  Tei-ritory  thereof  ;  or  who  violates  any 
duty  Bo  impoBed;  or  who  knowingly  does  any  acts  thereby 
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unauthorized,  with  intent  to  atFeet  anvsnoh  election  or  the 
result  thereof,  .  .  .  sliiill  be  punished  oh  prescril)e(l '' 
in  a  previous  section,  that  in,  by  a  fine  not  exeeedin^  one 
thousand  dollars,  or  imprisonment  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  ]>v  both. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  relating  to  tlie 
appointment  of  supervisors  of  election,  for  resisting  and 
interfering  with  whom  the  i>etitionei*s  from  Maryland  were 
convicted,  authorized  the  supervisors  to  supervise  the  ac- 
tion of  the  State  officers  from  the  registration  of  voters 
down  to  the  close  of  the  polls  on  the  day  of  election;  re- 
quired the  marshals  to  aid  and  protect  them;  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  special  deputy  marshals  in  towns  and 
cities  of  over  twenty  thousand  inhabitants;  and  invested 
them  witli  a  power  to  arrest  and  take  into  custody  persons 
w^ithout  process,  more  extended  than  has  ever  before  been 
entrusted  to  any  one  in  this  country  in  time  of  peace. 

In  his  dissenting  opinion  Judge  Field,  speaking  for  him- 
self and  associate,  said  tus  follows: 

"  In  what  I  have  to  say  I  shaU  endeavor  to  show :  Ist,  that  it  is  not 
eomi>etent  for  Congress  to  punish  a  State  officer  for  the  manner  in  wliieh 
he  discharges  duties  imposed  upon  him  hy  the  laws  of  the  State,  or  to 
subject  him  in  tlie  performance  of  such  duties  to  the  supervision  and 
control  of  others,  and  punish  him  for  resisting  their  interference;  and, 
2<1,  that  it  is  not  competent  for  Congress  to  make  the  exercise  of  its  puni- 
tive jiower  dependent  up<m  the  legishition  of  the  States. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  Congress  may  adopt  a  hnv  of  a  State,  but  in 
that  cas<i  the  adopted  law  must  be  enforced  as  a  law  of  the  Tnitc'd  States. 
Here  there  is  no  pretence  of  such  adoption.  In  the  case  from  Ohio  it  is 
for  the  violation  of  a  State  law,  not  a  law  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
indictment  was  found.  The  judicial  power  of  the  I'nited  States  does  not 
extend  to  a  case  of  that  kind.  The  Con.stitution  deiines  and  limits  that 
power.  It  declares  that  it  shall  extend  to  cases  in  law  and  ecjuity  arising 
under  the  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made 
under  their  authority  ;  to  cases  aflecting  ambassiuiors,  other  i)u])lic  min- 
isters and  consuls;  t<)  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  and 
to  various  controversies  to  whicli  th«'  United  States  or  a  State  is  a  party, 
or  between  citizens  of  different  States,  or  citizens  of  the  same  State  claim- 
ing lands  under  grants  of  dilferent  States,  or  between  citizens  of  a  State 
and  any  foreign  State,  citizens,  or  subjects.  The  term  controversies  as 
here  used  refers  to  such  only  as  are  of  a  civil  as  distinguishwl  from  those 
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of  a  criminal  nature.  The  judicial  i>o\ver  thus  defined  may  be  applied  to 
new  ciises  as  they  arise  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  but  it  cannot  be  enlarged  >)y  Congress  so  as  to  embrace  cases  not 
enumerated  in  the  Constitution.  It  has  been  so  held  by  this  court  from 
the  earliest  period.  It  was  so  adjudged  in  1803  in  Marbury  vs.  Mad- 
ison, and  the  adjudication  has  been  atTirmed  in  numerous  instances 
since.  This  limitation  upon  Congress  would  seem  to  be  conclusive  of 
the  case  from  Ohio.  To  authorize  a  criminal  prosecution  in  the  fcnl- 
eral  courts  for  an  offence  against  a  law  of  a  State,  is  to  extend  the  judi- 
cial power  of  the  United  States  to  a  ciisc  not  arising  under  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  Stiites. 

"  But  there  is  another  view  of  this  subject  which  is  etjually  conch|sive 
against  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  court.  The  act  of  Congress  asserts 
a  power  inconsistent  with,  and  destructive  of,  the  independence  of  the 
Suites.  The  right  to  control  their  own  oflicers,  to  prescribe  the  duties 
they  shall  i>erform,  without  the  sujiervision  or  interiereuce  of  any  other 
authority,  and  the  penalties  to  which  they  shall  be  subjected  for  a  viola- 
tion of  duty  is  essential  to  that  independence.  If  the  federal  government 
can  punish  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  it  may  punish  obe<lience 
to  them,  and  graduate  the  punishment  aitcordiug  to  its  own  judgment  of 
their  propriety  and  wisdom.  It  may  thus  exercise  a  control  over  the 
legislation  of  the  States  subversive  of  all  their  reserved  rights.  However 
large  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  government  formed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  however  numerous  its  re-straints,  the  right  to  enforce  their  own 
laws  by  such  sanctions  iis  they  may  deem  appropriate  is  left,  where  it 
was  oriidnally,  with  the  States.  It  is  a  right  which  has  never  been  sur- 
rendered. Indeed  a  State  could  not  be  <.*onsidered  as  inde|>endent  in  any 
matter,  with  respect  to  which  its  officers,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
could  be  subjected  to  punishment  by  any  external  authority  ;  nor  in 
which  its  officers,  in  the  execution  of  its  laws,  could  be  subj«^t  to  the 
sui>ervi.sion  and  interference  of  others. 

"The  invalidity  of  coercive  mciisures  by  the  United  States,  to  coni|)el 
an  officer  of  a  State  to  perform  a  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  a  law  of 
Congress,  is  asserted  in  explicit  terms  in  the  C4ise  of  The  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky  vs.  I)ennis<m. — (i24  How.,  (>(>.}  The  Constitution  dcH^lures 
that  '  a  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime, 
who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  another  State,  shall,  on  de- 
mand of  the  executive  authority  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  dtv 
livered  up  to  be  reniove<l  to  the  State  ha\ing  jurisdiction  of  the  crime/ 
And  the  act  of  Congress  of  17iK5,  to  give  etVcct  to  this  clause*,  made  it  the 
duty  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  State,  upon  the  demand  mentioned, 
and  the  production  of  a  i>ropcrly  authenticated  copy  of  the  indictment  or 
aflidavit  charging  the  person  demanded  with  the  commission  of  treason, 
ielony,  or  other  crime,  to  surrender  the  fugiti\e.  The  governor  of  Ohio 
having  refused  upon  a  proper  demand  to  surrender  a  fugitive  from  jus- 
tice from  Kentucky,    the  governor  of  the  latter  State  applied  to  this 
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court  for  a  mandamuA  to  compel  the  performnnw*  of  that  duty.  But  tho 
court,  after  observing  that,  thouj^^h  the  won1»  *  it  shull  be  the  duty,'  in 
ordinary'  legislation  imjilied  the  iiMMTtioii  of  the  i)ower  to  command  and 
to  caum»  obedience,  said,  that  looking  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  law 
and  *  the  relations  which  the  United  States  and  the  several  States  l)ear 
to  each  other,'  it  >\a8  of  opinion  that  th<'  words  were  not  used  as  manda- 
tory and  conipulsorj',  but  as  declaratory  of  the  moral  duty  created,  when 
Congress  hatl  provideil  the  mode  of  carrying  the  provision  into  cxtK^ution. 
*The  act  does  not  provide.'  the  court  added,  'any  means  to  (compel  the 
execution  of  this  duty,  nor  intlict  any  punishment  for  neglect  or  refussil 
on  the  part  of  the  executive  of  the  State ;  nor  is  then'  any  clause  or  pro- 
vision in  the  Constitution  which  arms  the  government  of  the  United 
States  with  this  power.  Indeed,  such  a  power  would  place  every  State 
under  the  control  and  dominion  of  the  general  government,  even  in  the 
administration  of  its  internal  concerns  and.  reserved  rights.  And  we 
think  it  clear  that  the  federal  government,  under  the  Constitution,  has 
no  power  to  impose  on  a  State  ofTiccr,  as  such,  any  duty  whatever,  and 
compel  him  to  perform  it ;  for  if  it  possessed  this  i>ower  it  might  overload 
the  officer  with  duties  which  would  fill  up  all  his  time,  and  disable  him 
from  performing  his  obligations  to  the  State,  and  might  im)K)se  on  him 
datics  of  a  character  incompatible  with  the  rank  and  dignity  to  which 
he  was  elevated  by  the  State.  It  is  true  that  Congress  may  authorize  a 
particular  State  officer  to  perform  a  particular  duty  ;  but  if  he  declines 
to  do  so,  it  dot's  not  follow  that  he  may  be  cwrced  or  punished  for  his 
n^fosiil.  And  we  are  very  far  from  supposing  that  in  using  this  word 
*duty,Mhe  statc^smen  who  framed  and  passed  the  law,  or  the  I*resident 
who  approved  and  signed  it,  intended  to  exercist»  a  coercive  power  over 
State  officers  not  warranted  by  the  Constitution.'  And  again:  'If  the 
governor  of  Ohio  refuses  to  discharge  this  duty,  there  is  no  jiower  dele- 
gated to  the  general  government,  either  through  the  judicial  department 
or  any  other  department,  to  use  any  coercive  means  to  comjiel  him.' 

*'If  it  be  incomi)etent  for  the  federal  govenniient  to  enforce,  b^'  coer- 
cive measures,  the  performance  of  a  j)lain  duty  impof*ed  by  a  law  of  Con- 
gress upon  the  executive  ofllicer  of  a  State,  it  would  seem  to  be  equally 
iucomi>etent  for  it  to  enforce,  by  similar  measures,  the  performance  of  a 
duty  imposed  upon  him  by  a  law  of  a  State.  If  Congress  cannot  impose 
upon  a  State  officer,  as  such,  the  performance  of  any  duly,  it  would  seem 
logically  to  follow  that  it  cannot  subj«'(rt  him  to  punishment  for  the  neg- 
lect of  such  duties  as  the  State  may  impose.  It  cannot  punish  for  the 
non-i)erformance  of  a  duty  which  it  cannot  prescril>e.  It  is  a  f'ontradic- 
tion  in  terms  to  say  that  it  can  intlict  punishment  for  disobedience  to  an 
act,  the  ]>erformance  of  which  it  hits  no  constitutional  power  to  command. 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  the  doctrine  of  this  cjuse,  which  is  so  essential  to 
the  harmonious  working  of  the  State  and  federal  governments,  has  ever 
been  <jualilied  or  departed  from  by  this  court  until  the  recent  decisions 
in  the  Virginia  cases,  of  which  I  shall  presently  spe.ak.     It  is  true  that, 
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at  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  government,  laws  were  pniised  by 
Con^^reAS  anthorizing  State  conrts  to  entertain  jnrisdict ion  of  proceedings 
by  the  LTnited  States,  to  enforce  penalties  and  forfeitures  under  the  reve- 
nue laws,  and  to  hear  allegations,  and  take  proofs  if  applications  were 
made  for  their  reniLssion.  To  these  laws  reference  is  made  in  the  Ken- 
tucky case,  and  the  court  oljserves,  that  the  jjowers,  which  they  conferred, 
were  for  some  years  exercis<;d  by  the  Stiite  tribunals  without  objection, 
until  in  some  of  the  States  their  exercise  was  declined  be<^use  it  inter- 
fered with  and  retarded  the  performance  of  duties  which  properly  be- 
longed to  them  as  State  courts;  and  in  other  States  because  doubts  arose 
as  to  the  power  of  the  State  courts  to  inflict  }M^nalties  and  forfeitures  for 
offences  against  the  general  government,  unless  specially  authorized  to  do 
80  by  the  States ;  and  that  the  co-openition  of  the  States  in  those  eases 
was  a  matter  of  comity  which  the  several  sovereignties  extended  to  one 
another  for  their  mutual  benefit,  and  was  not  regarded  by  either  party  as 
an  obligation  imposed  by  the  Constitution. 

"  It  is  t-o  be  ol)served  that  by  the  Constitution  the  demand  for  the  sur- 
render of  a  fugitive  is  to  be  made  by  the  executive  authority  of  the  Stut« 
from  which  he  has  fled,  but  it  is  not  dei'lared  upon  whom  the  demand 
shall  be  made.  That  was  left  to  be  determined  by  Congress,  and  it 
provided  that  the  demand  should  be  made  upon  the  executive  of  the 
State  where  the  fugitive  was  found.  It  might  have  employe<l  its  own 
agents,  as  in  the  enforcement  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  and  compel  them 
to  act.  But  in  lx)th  crises,  if  it  employed  the  ofhcers  of  the  State  it  could 
not  restrain  nor  coerce  them. 

"  Whenever,  therefore,  the  federal  government,  instead  of  acting  through 
its  own  officers,  seeks  to  accomplish  its  puri)oses  througli  the  agency  of 
otlicers  of  the  StJites,  it  must  accept  the  agency  with  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  officers  are  permitted  to  act.  For  example,  the  Constitution  in- 
vests Congress  with  the  'power  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturaliza- 
tion ;'  and  this  power,  from  its  nature,  is  exclusive.  A  concurrent  power 
in  the  States  would  prevent  the  uniformity  of  regulations  retjuiredon  the 
subject. — (Chirac  vs.  Chinic,  2  WMieaton,  259;  The  Federalist,  Xo.  42.) 
Yet  Congress,  in  legislating  under  this  power,  has  authorized  courts  of 
record  of  the  States  to  receive  declarations  under  o.Uh  by  aliens  of  their 
intention  to  become  citizens,  and  ti»  admit  them  to  citizenship  after  a 
limited  period  of  residencu*,  ujmn  satisfactory  proof  as  to  chanicter  and 
attachment  to  the  ('oni*titution.  But  when  ('ongress  pres<Tibed  the  con- 
ditions and  proof  uim)h  which  aliens  might,  by  the  action  of  the  State 
courts,  iM'come  citizens,  its  power  ended.  It  (rould  not  coerce  the  State 
courts  to  hohl  se.ssions  for  such  applications,  nor  fix  the  time  when  they 
should  liear  the  api>lic;;ints,  nor  the  manner  in  which  they  should  admin- 
ister the  re<|uired  oaths,  nor  regulate  in  any  way  their  pnH'edure.  It 
could  not  cjin]>el  them  to  act  by  muniLinius  from  its  own  tribunals;  nor 
subject  their  judges  to  criminal  proset'uliuu  for  th^'ir  non-action.  It  could 
accept  the  agency  of  those  churls  only  upon  such   terms  as  the  States 
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should  prcsf'ribe.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  all  cases  where  the  agency 
of  Stat«  officers  is  used;  and  this  doctrine  applies  with  sptH-'ial  force  to 
Judges  of  elections  at  which  numerous  State  officers  are  chostm  at  the 
same  time  with  representatives  to  Congress.  So  far  as  the  election  of 
State  officers  and  the  registration  of  voters  for  their  election  are  con- 
cerned, the  federal  government  has  confessedly  no  authority  to  interfere. 
And  yet  the  supervision  of  and  interference  with  the  State  n^gulations, 
sanctioned  by  the  act  of  Congress,  when  representati>  es  to  Congress  are 
Toted  for,  amount  practically  to  a  supervision  of  and  an  interference  with 
the  election  of  State  officers,  and  c*onstitute  a  ])lain  encnmchnient  upon  the 
rights  of  the  Stati'S,  which  is  well  calculate<l  to  create  irritation  towards 
the  federal  government,  and  disturb  the  harmony  that  all  gmKl  and  pa- 
triotic men  should  desire  to  exist  Ix^tweeu  it  and  the  State  governments. 
"  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  to  create  a 
government  which  could  enforce  its  own  laws,  through  its  own  officers 
and  tribunals  without  reliauce  upon  those  of  the  States,  and  thus  avoid 
the  principal  defect  of  the  government  of  the  Confederation ;  and  they 
fully  accomplished  their  purpose,  for,  us  said  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in 
the  McCullough  case,  ^  No  trace  is  to  be  fonud  in  the  Constitution  of  an 
intention  to  create  a  dependence  of  the  federal  government  on  the  govern- 
ments of  the  States  for  the  execution  of  the  great  ])owers  assigned  to  it. 
Its  means  are  adequate  to  its  ends,  and  on  thosi>  means  alone  was  it  ex- 
pected to  rely  for  the  at^omplishment  of  its  ends.'  When,  therefore,  the 
lederal  government  desires  to  compel  by  cot»rcive  measures  and  punitive 
sanctions  the  performance  of  any  duties  devolved  upon  it  by  the  (Consti- 
tution, it  must  api>oint  its  own  officers  and  agents,  uiKin  whom  its  power 
can  l)e  exerted.  If  it  sees  fit  to  entrust  the  performance  of  such  duties 
to  officers  of  a  State,  it  must  take  their  agency,  as  already  stated,  upon 
the  conditions  which  the  State  may  impose.  The  co-oiuMative  scheme  to 
Miiich  the  majority  of  the  court  give  their  sanction,  by  which  the  gen- 
*?ral  government  may  create  one  condition  and  the  Staters  another,  an<l 
«acli  make  up  for  and  supplement  the  omissions  or  deftcts  in  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  other,  touching  the  same  subject,  with  its  s<'|)arat<;  penalties 
tor  the  same  offi^nce,  and  thus  prmluce  a  harmonious  mosaic  of  statutory 
reguhition,  does  not  api)ear  to  have  struck  the  great  jurist  i\s  a  feature  in 
our  system  of  government  or  one  that  had  been  siinctioned  by  its  found- 

«TS. 

"  It  is  true  that  since  the  recent  amendments  of  the  (Constitution  tliere. 
has  been  legislation  by  Congress  asserting,  iis  in  the  instance  iK'fore  us, 
ji  tlirect  control  over  State  officers,  whicli  previ»)usly  was  never  su}>postMl,^.-  ■  ] 
to  l)e  compatible  with  the  indeprnileut  existence  of   the  States  in  their  I 

reserved  iKiwers.     Much  of  that  legislation  has  yet  to  lie  brought   to  the  1 

test  of  judicial  examination  ;  and  until  the  recent  decisions  in    the    Vir-  ' 

innia  c;is<'s,  I  could  not  have  believed  that  the  former  carefully  considtTcd  J 

and  rej)ea ted  judgments  of  this  court  ujjon  i^rovisions  of  the  Constitution,  t 

and  upon  the  general  character  and  pur|X)ses  of  that  instrument,  wouhl 
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have  been  disregarded  and  overruled.  These  decisions  do  indeed,  in  my 
judgment,  constitute  a  new  departure.  They  give  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment the  power  to  strip  the  States  of  the  right  to  vindicate  their  author- 
ity in  their  own  courts  against  a  violator  of  their  laws,  when  the  trans- 
gressor happens  to  Ikj  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  alleges  that  he  is 
denied  or  cannot  enforce  some  right  under  their  laws.  And  they  assert 
for  the  federal  government  a  power  to  subject  a  judicial  officer  of  a  State 
to  punishment  for  the  manner  in  which  he  discharges  his  duties  under  her 
laws.  The  power  to  punish  at  all  existing,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
punishment  must  dejjcnd  upon  the  will  of  Congress,  and  may  be  carried 
to  a  removal  from  office.  In  my  judgment,  and  I  say  it  without  intend- 
ing any  disrespect  to  my  associates,  no  such  advance  has  ever  lx»fore  been 
made  toward  the  conversion  of  our  federal  system  into  a  consolidated  and 
centralized  government.  I  cannot  think  that  thase  who  fmmed  and  ad- 
vo<!ated,  and  the  States  which  adopted  the  amendments,  contemplated 
any  such  fundamental  change  in  our  theory  of  government  as  those  de- 
cisions indicate.  Prohibitions  against  legislation  on  particular  subjects 
previously  existed,  as,  for  instance,  against  passing  a  bill  of  attainder  and 
an  ex  post  facto  law,  or  a  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts;  .and 
in  enforcing  those  prohibitions  it  was  never  supposed  that  criminal  pros- 
ecutions could  be  authorized  against  memln^rs  of  the  State  legislature  for 
passing  the  prohibited  laws,  or  against  meml)ers  of  the  State  judiciar}' 
for  sustaining  them,  or  against  executive  officers  for  enforcing  the  judi- 
cial detenninations.  Enactments  pres(;ribing  such  prosecutions  would 
have  given  a  fatal  blow  to  the  independence  and  autonomy  of  the  States. 
So  of  all  or  nearly  all  the  pn)hibiti<ms  of  the  recent  amendments  the 
same  doi'trine  may  be  asserted.  In  few  instances  could  legislation  by 
Congress  be  deemed  ai)propriate  for  their  enforcement,  which  should  pro- 
vide lor  the  annulment  of  jirohibited  laws  in  any  other  way  than  through 
tlic  instrumentality  of  an  appeal  to  the  judiciary,  when  they  impinged 
ui)on  the  rights  of  parties.  If  in  any  instance  there  could  be  such  legis- 
lati<m  authorizing  a  criminal  prosecution  for  disregarding  a  prohibition, 
that  legislation  should  define  the  offence  and  declare  the  punishment, 
and  not  invade  the  independent  action  of  the  different  departments  of 
the  State  governments  within  their  ap]»ropriatc  spheres.  Legislation  by 
Congress  can  neither  be  necessary  nor  appropriate  which  would  subject  to 
criminal  prosecution  State  officers  for  the  performance  of  duties  pre- 
scrilKKl  by  State  laws,  not  having  for  their  objet^t  the  forcible  subversion 
of  the  government. 

*'The  clause  of  the  Constitution,  upon  which  reliance  was  placed  by 
counsel,  on  the  argument,  for  the  legislation  in  question,  does  not,  08  it 
seems  to  me,  give  the  slightest  support  to  it.  That  clause  declares  that 
'  the  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives shall  bi»  prescrib<Hl  in  each  State  by  the  legislature  thereof; 
but  the  Congress  may,  at  any  time,  by  law,  make  or  alter  such  regula- 
tions, except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing  senators.'    The  power  of  Oon- 
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.ITTOSR  thus  confcrrwl  \»  either  to  alter  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
State  or  to  make  new  ones ;  the  alteration  or  new  creation  embracing 
«very  pauiicular  of  time,  place,  and  manner,  excei)t  the  place  of  choosing 
senators.  But  in  neither  mode  nor  in  any  re8|)cct  has  ('ongress  inter- 
fered with  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  or  with 
those  prescrilnni  by  the  legislature  of  Maryland.  It  has  not  altered  them 
or  made  new  ones.  It  has  simply  provided  for  the  ap(>ointment  of  olTi- 
<fer8  to  supervise  the  execution  of  the  State  laws,  and  of  marshals  to  aid 
aind  prot^rt  them  in  such  suj)er vision,  and  has  added  a  new  penalty  tor 
disobeying  those  laws.  This  is  not  enforcing  an  altered  or  a  new  regu- 
lation. Whatever  Congress  may  j»roi)erly  do  touching  the  regulations, 
one  of  two  things  must  follow  ;  either  the  altered  or  the  new  regulation 
Temains  a  State  law,  or  it  bt^comes  a  law  of  Congress.  If  it  remain  a 
^tate  law,  it  must,  like  other  laws  of  the  State,  bt*  enforced  thn)ugh  its 
instrumentalities  and  agencies,  and  with  the  penalties  which  it  may  see 
fit  to  prescribe,  and  without  the  supervision  or  interference  of  federal  of- 
ficials. If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  Iwcomc  a  law  of  Congress,  it  must  l)e 
csarried  into  execution  by  such  officers  and  with  such  san(ttions  as  Con- 
%rress  may  designate.  But  as  Congri^ss  has  not  altered  the  regulations  for 
"^he  election  of  representatives  prescril)ed  by  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  or 
of  Marjiand,  either  as  to  time,  place,  or  manner,  nor  adopted  any  n-gu- 
lations  of  its  own,  there  is  nothing  for  the  federal  government  to  enforce 
on  the  subject.  The  general  authority  of  Congress  to  pass  all  laws  nec- 
tflisary  to  carry  into  execution  its  granted  powers,  supjMwcs  some  attempt 
Xo  exercise  those  powers.  There  must,  therefore,  l)e  some  regulations 
nmde  by  Congress,  either  by  altering  those  prcscril)ed  by  the  State,  or  by 
adopting  entirely  new  ones,  as  to  the  times,  places,  and  manner  of  hold- 
ing elections  for  reprt^sentatives,  belbre  any  incident4il  powers  can  be  in- 
voked to  compel  obedience  to  them.  In  other  words,  the  implied  p<)wer 
crfinnot  Ix*  invoked  until  some  exercise  of  the  exi>r<*ss  power  is  attempted, 
nud  then  only  to  aid  its  I'xeeution.  There  is  no  express  power  in  Ccm- 
Kress  to  enforce  State  laws  by  imposing  penalti«\s  for  disobedience  to 
them;  its  punitive  power  is  only  implied  as  a  ne<*«*ssiiry  or  proper  means 
of  enforcing  its  own  laws;  nor  is  there  any  power  delegated  to  it  to  su- 
pervise the  execution  by  State  officers  of  State  laws. 

"If this  view  be  c.')rrect,  there  is  no  jiower  in  Congress,  indei)en(lently 
of  all  other  considerations,  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  supervisors 
and  other  officers  to  superintend  and  interfere  with  the  eh'ction  of  repre- 
sentatives under  the  laws  of  Ohio  and  Maryland,  or  to  annex  a  penalty 
to  the  violation  of  those  laws,  and  the  action  of  the  circuit  courts  was 
Avithout  jurisdiction  and  void.  The  act  of  Congress  in  (juestion  was 
passed,  an  it  .seems  to  me,  in  <lisregard  of  the  object  of  the  constitutional 
provision.  That  was  designed  simply  to  give  to  the  general  government 
the  meiins  of  its  own  pre.st*rvation  against  a  possible  dissolution  from  the 
liostility  of  the  States  to  the  election  of  represent  at  ive.s,  or  from  their 
neglect  to  provide  suitable  means  for  holding  such  elections.     Tiiis  is 


evident  Irom  the  langnnge  of  its  advociitos,  some  of  them  members  of  the 
c*onventioii,  when  the  Constitution  wits  pros<?ntc<l  to  the  emmtry  for  adop- 
tion. In  eomnienting  ujwn  it  in  his  rei)ort  of  the  debjites,  Mr.  Madinon 
said,  that  it  was  meant  *  to  jxive  the  national  legislature  a  jjower  not  only 
to  alter  the  provisions  of  the  States,  but  to  make  rejjjulations,  in  case  the 
States  shoufd  fail  or  refuite  altogether. ' — iKlliott's  iX'bates,  402.^  And  in 
the  Virginia  convention  calhMl  to  eonsider  the  Constitution,  he  observed 
that  *it  was  found  imi)ossible  to  fix  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  the 
ele(!tion  of  represent  at  ivts?  in  the  (.Constitution.  It  was  found  nect»88ary 
to  leave  the  regulation  of  these,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  State  govern- 
monts,  as  Wing  b<»st  aequainteil  with  the  situation  of  the  people,  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  general  government,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  produce 
uniformity^  and  prevent  its  own  disttolittion.' — (3  Elliott's  De]>ate8,  :I67.) 
And  in  the  Federalist.  Hamilton  said,  that  the  propriety  of  the  clause  in 
question  rested  *  upon  the  evidence  of  the  plain  proposition  that  every 
government  should  contain  in  itself  the  means  of  its  own  preservation.' 

"Similar  language  is  found  in  the  debates  in  conventions  of  the  other 
Stajes  and  in  the  writings  of  jurists  and  statesmen  of  the  period.  The 
conduct  of  Rhode  Island  was  referred  to  as  illustrative  of  the  evils  to  be 
avoided.  That  State  was  not  represented  by  delegates  in  Congn^ss  for 
years,  owing  to  the  character  and  views  of  the  prevailing  party;  and 
Congress  was  often  embarrassed  by  their  absence.  The  same  evil,  it  was 
urged,  might  result  from  a  similar  cause,  and  Congress  should,  therefore, 
possess  the  i)Ower  to  give  the  p<K>ple  an  opportunity  of  electing  represen- 
tatives if  the  States  shouhl  negki't  or  refuse  to  make  the  necessary  regu- 
lations. 

"  In  the  conventions  of  several  States  which  ratified  the  Constitution, 
an  amendment  was  proposed  to  limit  in  expn^ss  terms  the  action  of  Con- 
gress to  c;ises  of  neglecjt  or  refusal  of  a  vState  to  make  proper  provisions 
for  congressional  elections,  and  wjts  sup]V)rted  by  a  majority  of  the  thir- 
teen States;  but  it  was  finally  abandoned  upon  the  ground  of  the  great 
improbability  of  congressional  interference  so  hmg  as  the  States  performed 
their  duty.  When  Congress  does  interfere  and  provide  regulations,  the 
duty  of  rendering  them  effectual,  so  far  as  they  may  require  affirmative 
action,  will  devolve  solely  upon  the  federal  government.  It  will  then  be 
federal  jwwer  which  is  to  be  exercised,  and  its  enforcement,  if  promoted 
by  punitive  sanctions,  must  1h'  through  federal  ollieers  and  agents;  for, 
as  siiid  by  Mr.  Justice  Story  in  Prigg  vs.  Pennsylvania,  *The  national 
government,  in  the  absence  of  all  pasitive  provisions  to  the  contrary,  is 
bound,  through  its  own  proper  department,  legislative,  judicial,  or  execu- 
tive, as  the  ca84»  may  requin»,  to  carry  into  effect  all  the  rights  and  duties 
imi)osed  upon  it  by  the  Constitution.'  If  State  officers  and  State  agents 
are  employed,  they  must  be  taken,  as  alreiidy  said,  with  the  iH>nditions 
up<»n  which  the  States  Uiay  permit  theui  to  act.  and  without  n'sixmsibil- 
ity  to  the  fedenU  authorities.  The  power  vested  in  Congress  is  to  alter 
the  regulations  preseril>ed  by  the  legislatures  of  the  States,  or  to  make 
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new  ones,  as  to  the  timc8,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  the  elcetion». 
Those  which  relate  to  the  tinifs  and  places  will  seldom  requin*  any  ailirm- 
£«.tive  action  lieyond  their  desi;;nation.     And  regulations  as  to  the  manner 
o^  holding  them  cannot  extend  lH\vond  the  desipiation  of  the  uhhIc  in 
"v^'hich   the  will  of  the  voters  shall  Im*  expressed  and  ascertained.     The 
flower  does  not  authorize  Congress  to  di*teimine  who  shall  participate  in 
t  he  election,  or  what  shall  he  the  ([ualitications  of  voters.    These  are  mat- 
ters not  pertaining  to  or  involved  in  the  mannvr  of  holding  the  election, 
SAnil  their  regulation  n^ts  exclusively  with  the  ^Stati^.     The  only  rt?stric- 
t:iun   ui)on  them  with  res]>ect  to  these  matters  is  found  in  the  provision 
that  the  electors  of  representatives  in  Congress  shall  havt*  the  qualifica- 
tions requireil  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  SUite  leg- 
islature^ and  the  provision  relating  to  the  suH'rage  of  the  colon^d  nice. 
And  whatever  regulations  Congress  may  prescribe  as  to  the  numner  of 
holding  the  election  for  represi'ntatives  must  be  s<»  framed  tw  to  leave  the 
election  of  State  olii<*ers  free,  otherwise  they  cannot  I  e  maintaineil.     In 
one  of  the  uuml>ers  of  the  Federalist,  Mr.  Hamilton,  in   defending  the 
adoption  of  the  claus(t  in  the  Constitution,  uses  this  language:  'Suppose 
an  article  had  IxHin  introiluced   into  the  Cfuistitution  em]K>wering  the 
United  StatcH  to  regulate  the  elections  lor  the  particular  States,  would 
any  man  have  hesitated  to  condemn  it,  lx)th  as  an  unwarrantable  trans- 
position of  power,  and  as  a  premeditiited  engine  for  the  d(*structi(m  of  the 
^tute  governments  ?     The  violation  of  principle  in  this  c»ise  would  have 
required  no  comment.'     By  the  act  of  Congress  sustained  by  the  court  an 
interference  with  State  elections  is  authorized  almost  as  destructive  of 
their  control  by  the  States  as  the  direct  regulation  which  he  thought  no 
xnan  would  hesitate  to  condemn. 

"The  views  express^Hl  derive  further  supjKirt  from  the  fact  that  the 
cxinstitutional  provision  applies  equally  to  the  election  of  senators,  except 
ixs  to  the  place  of  choosing  them,  iw  it  does  to  the  election  of  representa- 
tives. It  will  not  Ir*  pretendcKl  that  Ct)Ugress  could  authorize  the  ap- 
iMjiDtment  of  sujiervisors  to  examine  the  roll  of  members  of  State  legis- 
latures and  pa.ss  upon  the  valitlity  of  their  titles,  or  to  s<Tutinize  the  bal- 
loting for  st'uators ;  or  could  delegate  to  sjjccrial  deputy  mai'shals  the  power 
to  arrest  any  memlKjr  resisting  and  repelling  the  interference  of  the  su- 
pervisors. But  if  Congress  can  Jauthorize  such  oflicers  to  interfere  with 
the  judges  of  election  ajipointed  understate  laws  in  the  discharge  of  their 
fluties  when  representatives  are  voted  for,  it  can  authorize  such  o Ulcers  to 
interfere  with  members  of  the  State  legislatures  when  senators  are  voted 
Tor.  The  language  of  the  Constitution  conterring  powcjr  upon  Congress 
to  alter  the  regulations  of  the  State**,  or  to  make  new  regulations  on  the 
Hubject,  is  as  applicable  in  the  one  case  ils  in  the  other.  The  objccrtion  to 
isuch  legislation  in  both  Ciises  is  that  State  oflicers  are  not  responsible  to 
the  federal  government  for  the  manner  in  which  they  perform  their  du- 
ticrs,  nor  subject  to  its  control.  I*enal  sancticms  and  cfwrcive  meiisures  by 
federal  law  cannot  be  euforceil  against  them.     Whenever,  as  in  some  in- 
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stances  is  the  case,  a  State  officer  is  required  by  the  Constitation  to  per- 
form a  duty,  the  manner  of  which  may  be  prescribetl  by  Congress,  ixn  in 
the  election  of  senators  bj'  members  of  State  legislatures,  those  oflScers 
are  responsible  only  to  th<Mr  States  for  their  official  conduct.  The  federal 
government  cannot  touch  them.  There  are  remedies  for  their  disregard 
of  its  regulati(ms,  which  can  be  applied  without  interfering  with  their 
official  character  jis  State  officers.  Thus  if  its  regulations  for  the  election 
of  senators  should  not  be  followed,  the  election  had  in  disregard  of  them 
might  be  invalidated  ;  but  no  one,  however  extreme  in  his  views,  would 
contend  that  in  such  a  ciLse  the  members  of  the  legislature  could  be  sub- 
jected to  criminal  prosecution  for  their  action.  With  respect  to  the  ele<'- 
tion  of  representatives,  so  long  its  Congress  does  not  adopt  regulations  of 
its  own  and  enforce  them  through  federal  officers,  but  pt^rmits  the  regula- 
tions of  the  States  to  remain,  it  must  depend  for  a  compliance  with  them 
ui>on  the  fidelity  of  the  State  officers  and  their  responsibility  to  their  own 
government.  All  the  provisions  of  the  law,  therefore,  authorizing  super- 
visors and  marshals  to  interfere  with  tlmse  officers  in  the  dist»harge  of 
their  duties,  and  providing  for  criminal  i)n)secutions  against  them  in  the 
federal  court**,  are,  in  my  judgnu*nt,  clearly  in  conflict  with  the  C<mstitu- 
ti(m.  The  law  was  adopted,  no  doubt,  with  the  object  of  preventing 
frauds  at  elections  for  members  of  (kuigress,  but  it  does  not  .seem  to  have 
occurred  to  it«  authors  that  the  Sti\tes  are  as  much  interested  as  the  gen- 
eral government  in  guarding  against  frauds  at  those  elections  and  in  main- 
taining their  purity,  and,  if  possi!)le,  more  so.  as  their  principal  officers 
are  elec-ted  at  tht;  siime  time.  If  fraud  be  successfully  perpetrated  in  any 
case,  they  will  be  the  tirst  and  the  greatest  suflx'rers.  They  are  invested 
with  the  sole  power  to  regulate  donu*stic  affairs  of  the  highest  moment 
to  the  ])rosperity  and  happiness  of  their  people,  affV'Cting  the  acquisition, 
enjoyment,  transfer,  and  descent  of  pn)i)erty ;  the  marriage  relation,  and 
the  education  of  children ;  and  if  such  momentims  and  vital  concema 
may  Ik'  wisely  and  .safely  entrusted  to  them,  I  do  not  think  that  any  aj)- 
prehension  need  be  felt  if  the  sui)ervision  of  all  elections  in  their  respec- 
tive States  should  also  be  left  to  them. 

'*  Much  has  been  .said  in  argument  of  the  power  of  the  general  govern- 
ment to  enforce  its  own  laws,  and  in  so  doing  to  preserve  the  peace, 
though  it  is  not  very  apparent  what  pertinency  the  oliservations  have  to 
the  questions  involved  in  the  cases  before  us.  No  one  will  deny  that  in 
the  powers  granted  to  it  the  general  government  is  supreme,  and  that, 
upon  all  subjects  within  their  scope,  it  can  make  its  authority  respected 
and  obeyed  throughout  the  limits  of  the  Kepublic ;  and  that  it  can  repress 
all  disorders  and  disturbance  which  interfere  with  the  enforcement  of  its 
law.s.  But  I  am  unable  to  perceive  in  this  fact,  which  all  sensible  men 
acknowledge,  any  cause  for  the  exercise  of  ungranted  power.  Tlie  greater 
its  lawful  power,  the  greater  the  reason  for  not  usurping  more.  Unrest, 
disquiet,  and  disturbance  will  always  arise  among  a  jHiople,  jealous  of 
[heir  rights,  from  the  exercise  by  the  general  government  of  powers  which 
they  have  reserved  to  themselves  or  to  the  States. 
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"  My  second  proiKK^ition  \»  that  it  w  not  c*onipet<»nt  for  Congress  to  make 
the  exercise  of  its  jmnitive  ]M)wer  dependent  ui)on  the  h'gishttion  of  the 
Stiites.  The  act,  u\un\  wliich  the  indictment  of  the  jietitioner  from  Ohio 
is  founded,  makes  tlie  m-glect  or  \iohition  of  a  duty  j)re«crilH*d  hy  a  hiw 
of  the  State  in  regard  to  an  ch<tion  at  which  a  re])reHentative  in  Con- 
gresis  is  voted  for,  a  criminal  oflVnce.  It  chx's  not  Miiy  that  the  neglect  <»r 
disrt^gard  of  a  duty  prcs<Tihcd  l)y  any  r.iw/iM/7  law  shall  constitute  such 
an  oflen<:e.  It  is  tlie  neglect  or  disregard  of  any  duty  i»rcs<rril>e<l  hy  any 
law  of  the  State, //rr«cii/  orfufure.  Thti  act  of  (Congress  is  not  change<l  in 
terms  with  the  changing  laws  of  the  State  ;  l)ut  its  penalty  is  to  l)e 
fihift«Ml  with  the  shifting  humors  of  the  State  legislatures.  I  cannot 
think  that  such  punitive  legislation  is  valid  which  vjirii»s,  not  by  direc- 
tion of  the  federal  legislators.  u])on  new  knowletlgc  or  larger  exiK'rience, 
bnt  hy  the  direction  of  some  external  authority  which  makes  the  same 
act  lawful  in  one  State  and  criminal  in  another,  not  according  to  the 
views  of  Congress  as  to  its  projmcty,  hut  to  thos<'  of  another  Ixnly.  The 
Constitution  v^-sts  all  the  legislative  power  of  the  federal  govt-rnment  in 
Congress;  and  from  its  nature  this  power  cannot  Im»  «lclegate<l  to  others, 
except  as  its  delegation  may  he  involved  hy  the  creation  of  an  interior 
local  government  or  department.  Congn»ss  can  endow  territorial  govern- 
ments and  municipal  cor]>onitions  with  legislative  powers,  as  the  i)osses- 
sion  of  such  powers  for  certain  puri)oses  of  local  administration  is  indis- 
pensable to  their  existence.  So,  also,  it  can  invest  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  of  the  army  and  navy  with  jwwer  to  prescrilK?  regulations  to 
enforce  discipline,  order,  and  etliciency.  Its  possession  is  implied  in  their 
creation  ;  but  legislative  iK)wer  over  subjects  which  (rome  under  the  im- 
me<liate  control  of  Congress,  such  as  detining  otfences  against  the  United 
States,  and  pres<-ribing  punishment  for  them  cannot  Ihj  delegated  to  any 
other  government  or  authority.  Congress  cannot,  for  exam])le,  leave  to" 
the  States  the  enactment  <if  laws  and  restrict  the  I'nited  Statt*s  to  their 
enforcement.  There  are  manv  citizens  of  the  I'nited  States  in  foreign 
countries,  in  .lapan,  China,  India,  and  Africa.  Could  Congress  enact  that 
a  crime  against  one  of  those  States  sliould  be  punished  as  a  crime  again.st 
the  I'nited  States  ?  Can  Congress  abdicate  its  functions  and  dei)ute  foreign 
countries  to  act  for  it  ?  If  Congress  cannot  do  this  with  respect  to  olbmces 
against  those  States,  how  can  it  enlbrce  jjcnalties  for  olfences  against 
any  other  States,  though  they  bt-of  our  own  I'nion  ?  If  Congress  could 
depute  its  authority  in  this  way  ;  if  it  could  Siiy  that  it  will  punish  as 
un  ofllence  what  another  power  enacts  ius  such,  it  might  do  thcsiime  thing 
with  resiM'ct  to  the  commands  of  any  other  authority,  as,  for  example,  of 
the  President  or  the  head  of  a  departnn-nt.  It  could  t-naet  that  what  the 
President  pnwlaims  shall  be  law  ;  that  what  he  d<'clares  to  be  otfences 
shall  be  punished  as  such.  Surely  no  one  \\ill  go  so  far  as  this,  and  yet 
1  am  unable  to  see  the  distinction  in  ]>rincii»le  between  the  existing  law 
and  the  one  I  suppose,  which  seems  so  extravagant  and  absurd. 

*'  I  will  not  pursue  the  subject  turther,  but  those  who  deenj  this  ques- 
tion at  all  doubtful  or  ditlicult,  may  lind  something  worthy  of  thought 
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in  the  opinions  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  and  of  the  supreme 
courts  of  several  other  States,  where  this  sulijcct  is^treated  with  a  full- 
ness and  learning,  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  improved  and  nothing  to 
>Hi  added." 


Corporations.  —  Casks  relating  to  their  Powers  and 
Liabilities,  and  their  Subjection  to  the  Control  of 
THE  State. 

CorporationK  of  all  kinds,  public  atid  private,  foreign  and 
domestic,  conitnercial,  benevolent, and  religious,  have  been 
the  frequent  subject  of  consideration  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Their  powers  and  liabilities,  their  creation,  amendment, 
and  dissolution;  how  far  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  con- 
tracts within  the  prohibition  of  the  Constitution  against 
State  impairment,  and  how  far  they  are  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  State,  have  been  treated  in  numerous  cases 
with  exhaustive  fullness.  Every  judge  on  the  bench  has 
given  opinions  in  some  of  the  cases.  Judge  Field  hns 
given  opinions  in  several  of  them;  and,  among  others,  in 
the  following  :  Paul  vs.  Virginia  (8  Wallace,  168);  Marsh 
vs.  Fulton  County  (10  Wallace,  ()76);  Tomlinson  vs.  Jes- 
sup  (15  Wallace,  454);  Minot  vs.  The  Philadelphia,  AVil- 
mington  and  Baltimore  Railroad  Company  (18  Wallace, 
20t));  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Tippecanoe  County  vs. 
Lucas,  Treasurer  (93  U.S.,  108);  Broughton  vs.  Pensa- 
cola  (Ibid.,  266);  and  United  States  vs.  Xew  Orleans  (98 
U.  S.,  381).  In  the  case  of  The  Pensacola  Telegraph 
Company  vs.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  he 
wrote  a  dissenting  opinion  (96  U.  S.,  14). 

In  Paul  vs.  Virginia  the  court  held  that  corporations 
were  not  citizens  within  the  meaning  of  the  clause  of  the 
Constitution  which  declares  that  "  the  citizens  of  each 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens  in  the  several  States  ;''  that  the  terms  "  citi- 
zens "  as  there  used  applied  only  to  natural  persons,  mem- 
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hoi's  of  tlie  body-politic,  owiriij:  allo<rij"ice  to  the  State,  and 
not  to  Vartiffeial  pei'sons^  created  hy  the  legip«hunre  and 
jK)!ssetssing  only  tlie  attrilniteH  which  the  U^ij^ishiture  had 
prescrihed.  It  was  true,  the  court  ol)servcd,  that  it  had 
been  held  that  where  contract?!  <>r  nirhts  of  proj»erty  were 
to  l)e  enforced  by  or  airainst  a  corporation,  the  conrts 
of  the  United  States  will,  for  the  pnqjose  of  maintaining 
jurisdiction,  consider  the  corporation  as  representing  citi- 
zens of  the  State  under  the  huvs  of  which  it  was  created, 
and  to  that  extent  would  treat  a  corporation  as  a  citizen 
within  the  clause  of  the  (^)nHtituti()n  extendinj;  the  indie- 
icial  power  of  the  Tnited  States  to  controversies  between 
citizens  of  ditferent  States;  but  the  court  addc^l  that  in 
no  ca«e  had  a  corporation  been  consi(ler(>d  a  citizen  within 
the  meaning  of  the  provision,  which  declares  that 'Mhe 
citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States.''  With 
respect  to  that  provision  Judge  Field,  s[»eaking  for  the 
court,  said  sis  follows  :  ^'-'>w-    -  .  ,  »  ■  .  -/. 

'•  It  was  undoubtedly  the  object  of  the  clause  in  question  to  place  the 
citizens  of  each  State  ujwn  the  same  footing  with  citizens  of  other  States, 
so  far  as  the  advantages  result inp  from  citizenship  in  those  States  arc  con- 
cerned. It  relieves  them  from  the  disabilities  of  alienage  in  otherStates; 
it  inhibits  discriminating  legislation  against  them  by  other  States:  it 
gives  them  the  right  of  free  ingress  into  other  States,  and  egress  from 
them :  it  insures  Uy  them  in  other  States  the  same  freedom  possessed  by 
the  citizens  of  those  States  in  the  acquisition  and  enjoyment  of  property 
and  in  the  puiuuit  of  haj^piness:  and  it  secures  to  them  in  other  States 
the  e*iual  protection  of  their  laws.  It  has  been  justly  said  that  no  pro- 
vision in  the  Con.stitution  has  tended  so  stronjily  to  eonstitiite  the  citi- 
zens of  the  llnitedT^tattli  oiie  people  as  this."  Inderd,  without  some  pro- 
visitm  of  the  kind  removing  from  the  citizens  of  each  Stat^'  the  disabili- 
ties of  alienage  in  the  other  States,  and  giving  them  equality  of  i)rivilege 
with  citizens  of  those  States,  the  Republic  would  havr  constituted  little  • 
more  than  a  league  of  States;  it  would  not  have  constituted  the  Tuion  • 
which  now  exists. 

'*  But  the  privileges  and  immunities  secured  to  citizens  of  each  State  in 
the  several  States,  by  the  provision  in  cjuestion,  arc  those  privileges  and 
immunities  which  are  common  to  the  citizens  in  the  latter  States  under 
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their  constitution  and  laws  by  virtue  of  their  l)eing  citizens.  Special 
privih'ges  enjoyed  by  citizens  in  their  own  States  are  not  secureilin  other 
States  by  this  provision.  It  was  not  intended  by  the  provision  to  give  to 
the  laws  of  one  State  any  oj)eration  in  other  States.  Tliey  cjin  have  no 
su(rh  operation,  ex(;ept  by  the  jxTniission,  express  or  in)])lied,  of  those 
States.  The  special  jirivilejics  which  they  confer  niu.st,  therefore,  bt^  en- 
joyed at  home,  unless  the  assent  of  other  States  to  their  eiyoyment  therein 
be  jjjiven. 

*'  Now  a  grant  of  corporate  existence  is  a  gnuit  of  sj)ecial  privileges  to 
the  corporators,  enabling  them  to  act  for  (rertain  designated  purposes  as  a 
single  individual,  and  exempting  them  (unless  otherwise  siwcially  pro- 
vided) from  individual  liability.  The  corporation  l)eingthe  mere  creation 
/oi  loc:il  law,  c;in  have  no  legal  existence  beyond  the  limits  of  the  sov- 
<^reignty  where  created.  As  sjiid  by  this  court  in  Bank  of  Augusta  rs. 
Earie^  'it  must  dwell  in  the  place  of  ita  creation,  and  cannot  uiignite  to 
another  sovereignty.'  The  recogniticm  of  its  existence  even  by  other 
States,  and  tlu;  cnlbrcoincnt  of  its  contracts  made  therein,  depend  purely 
upon  th<*  comity  of  those  States — a  comity  which  is  never  extended  where 
the  existence  of  the  corporation  or  the  exercise  of  its  j)Owers  are  preju- 
dicial to  their  interests  or  repugnant  to  their  ])olicy.  Having  no  alisolute 
right  of  recognition  in  other  States,  but  de]>ending  for  such  recognition 
and  the  enforcement  of  its  contracts  upon  their  assent,  it  follows,  ju*  a 
matter  of  course,  that  such  lussent  may  l)e  granted  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  those  Stiitcs  may  think  proper  to  impose.  They  may  ex- 
clude the  foreign  corporation  entirely  ;  they  may  restrict  its  business  to 
particular  loc^dities,  or  they  may  exact  such  security  for  the  performance 
of  it^  contracts  with  their  citizens  ius  in  their  judgment  will  best  promote 
the  public  interest.     The  whole  matter  rest**  in  their  discrt*tion. 

"  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  could  Ix?  con- 
strued to  secure  to  citizens  of  each  State  in  other  Stiites  the  peculiar 
privileges  conferred  by  their  laws,  an  ex  Ira- territorial  operation  would  bo 
given  to  local  legislation  utterly  destructive  of  the  independence  and  the 
harmony  of  the  States.     At  the  i)resent  day  corporations  are  multiplied 
to  an  almost  indetinitc  extent.     Then*  is  scarcely  a  business  pursued  re- 
^y^      quiring  the  expenditure  of  large  cjipital,  or  the  union  of  large  uuml>ers, 
f  *''   ^\/   ^^'^^  ^^  "^^  carried  on  by  corporations.     It^is  n()t  t(M>  n^ich  to^vy  tlmt.  the 
j"^   V        wealth  and  business  of  the  country,  arc  to„4  iycjit.  extent  coutmlled  by 
X:"'  them.     An<l  if,  when  composed  of  citizens  of  one  State,  tlieir  coriwrate 

lowers  and  franchises  could  be  exercised  in  other  States  without  restric- 
tion, it  is  e;Lsy  to  see  that,  with  the  advantages  thus  |K*sscssed,  the  most 
important  business  of  those  States  would  soon  jiass  into  their  hands. 
The  principal  business  of  every  State  would,  in  lact,  be  controlled  by  c<ir- 
ponitions  created  by  other  States. 

"  If  the  right  asserted   of  the  t'oreign  corporation,  when  composed  of 
'^    V         citizens  of  one  Stat(»,  to  transact  busines"*  in  other  States   were  even   re- 
^  stricted  to  such  business  a.s  corporations  of  those  State**  were  authorized 
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to  transiict,  it  wonld  Httll  follow  that  thi»c  States  would  be  unable  to 
limit  the  number  of  corporations  doing  busin(.>H8  therein.  They  could 
not  charter  a  company  for  any  puriKwe,  howi'ver  restricted,  without  at 
once  opening;  the  door  to  a  fl(KKi  of  corporations  from  other  i^tati*  to  en- 
gajje  in  the  same  ))ur»uit».  They  could  not  n'|>el  an  intruding  corjwmition, 
except  on  the  condition  of  n»fu»ing  ineoqwration  for  a  similar  puriiose 
to  their  own  citizens,  and  yet  it  might  Ih»  of  tht^  hijrliest  public  interest 
that  the  number  of  corporations  in  the  State  should  Ik?  limiteil ;  that 
they  should  be  required  to  give  imblicity  to  their  transiu'tions;  to  sub- 
mit their  affairs  to  proper  examinatii>n ;  to  be  subject  to  forfeiture  of 
their  coriwrate  rights  in  ei^e  of  mismunugemrnt,  an<l  that  their  officers 
should  be  held  to  a  stri<'t  a<'COuntability  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
business  of  the  corporation  is  managed,  and  Ik»  liable  to  summary  re- 
uioval. 

*' '  It  Ls  impossible,'  to  repeat  the  language  of  this  court  in  Jiank  of  Au- 
guffta  IX  Earle.j  *upon  any  sound  principle,  to  give  such  a  construction  to 
the  article  in  question,' — a  ccmstruction  which  would  leiul  to  results  like 
these/'  ' 

In  Marsh  vs.  Fulton  County  the  court  lield  that  whore 
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bonds  of  a  county  were  issued  \vithout  authority  hv  its 
supervisors  to  a  railroad  company,  they  were  invahd  in 
the  hands  of  an  innocent  purchaser;  tl^jit  t]j^>  tintlinrLtv  to 
contnict  must  exist  before  any  pn>tec^tij>n^as_sjji^tpuix*ha8er 
can  he  claimed  by  the  holder.  And  further,  th  it  where 
the  supervisors  possessed  no  authority  to  make  a  suhscrip- 
tion  or  issue  honds  to  a  railroad  conii)any  in  the  first  in- 
stance, without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  ([ualified  voters 
of  the  county,  thev  could  not  ratilV  a  suhscription  to  the 
companv  ah^eadv  made  witliout  such  authoritv.  Said  the 
court,  s{)eaking  throuirh  Judi!:e  Field,  as  follows  : 

"  A  ratification  is,  in  its  etfict  up{»n  the  act  ol'  an  agent,  c<|uivalont  to 
the  possi-ssion  by  him  of  a  j^'vioiis  authority.  It  o]»cratcs  ui)<)n  the  act 
ratificnl  in  the  same  manner  ;us  thougli  the  authority  of  the  agent  to  do 
the  act  existed  originally.  It  follows  that  a  ratitication  can  only  be  made 
when  the  party  ratifying  possfss<'s  the  ]>ower  to  perform  the  act  ratitied. 
The  superN'isors  possessed  no  authority  to  make  the  »ul)scripti<)n  or  issue 
the  bonds  in  the  llrst  instance  without  the  previous  sanction  of  tlu?  quali- 
fied voters  of  the  county.  The  supervisoi-s,  in  that  particular,  were  the 
mere  agents  of  the  county.  Thv.y  could  not,  therelbrc,  ratify  a  subscrip-  • 
tion  without  a  vote  of  the  county,  because  they  could  not  make  a  sub- 
scription in  the  first  instance  without  such  authorization.  It  would  1m^ 
absurd  to  say  that  they  could,  without  such  vote,  by  simple  expressions 
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of  approval,  or  in  some  other  indirect  way,  give  validity  to  acts,  when 
they  were  dir»»ctly  in  terms  prohibited  by  Htntnte  from  doing  those  acts 
until  after  8nch  vote  was  had.  That  would  l)e  etjuivalent  to  saying  that 
an  agent,  not  having  the  power  to  do  a  particular  act  for  his  principal, 
could  give  validity  to  such  act  by  it»  indirect  recognition.* 

*'  We  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  liabilities  may  not  lie  incurred  by 
counties  independent  of  the  statute.  Undoubtetlly  they  may.  The 
obligation  to  do  justice  rests  uiM)n  all  persons,  natural  and  artifidal,  and 
if  a  county  obtains  the  money  or  ])roi)erty  of  others  without  authority^ 
the  law,  independent  of  any  statute,  will  compel  restitution  or  compen- 
sation. But  this  is  a  very  diflen'nt  thing  from  enforcing  an  obligitticm 
attempted  to  In*  created  in  one  way,  when  the  statute  declares  that  it 
shall  only  be  cn'atwl  in  another  and  diflerent  way." 

In  Tonilinson  vs.  Jossnp  the  cotirt  liel<l  that,  where  i\ 
general  hnv  of  South  CaroHna  i)a8se(l  in  1841  provided  that 
the  cliarti'r  of  every  corporation  fiuhseqncntly  granted,  and 
any  renewal,  amendment,  or  modification  tliereof,  sliould 
})e  subject  to  amendment,  alteration, or  repeal  hy  legisla- 
tive authority,  unless  the  act  granting  the  charter  or  the 
renewal,  amendment,  or  modification,  in  expret?w  terms 
excepted  it  from  the  general  law,  it  wnw  conipofpnt  for 
the  legislature  of  the  State  to  alter^an  m^iK>ndment  to  a 
corporation  subsequently  created,  which  exempted  its  prop- 
erty from  taxation  without  such  exception,  and  to  subject 
the  property  to  taxation;  that  the  power  reserved  to  the 
State  by  the  general  law  authorized  any  change  in  the 
contract  of  the  corporation,  created  by  the  charter  between 
the  corporators  and  the  State,  as  it  originally  existed,  eras 
subsequently  modified,  or  its  entire  revocation.  On  this 
point.  Judge  Field,  speaking  for  the  court,  said  as  follows: 

"  The  object  of  the  reservation,  and  of  similar  reservations  in  other 
charters,  is  to  i»revent  a  grant  of  corporate  rights  and  privilegies  in  a  form 
which  will  preclude  legislative  interference  witli  their  exercise  if  the 
public  interest  sliould  at  any  time  nMjuire  such  interference.  It  is  a 
provision  intended  to  preserve  to  the  State  control  over  its  contract  with 
the  coriM>nUors,  which  without  that  ]»rovision  would  Ik?  irrepealable  and 

protecte*!  from  any  measures  aftecting  itsobligjition. Immunity  from 

taxation,  constituting  in  tlu^e  casi's  a  part  of  tin*  contra<'t  with  the  gov- 
ernment, is.  by  the  reservation  of  i>ower  such  as  is  contained  in  the  law 


*  McCracken  vs.  City  of  San  Francisco,  16  Cal.,  624. 
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of  1841,  «ul>ject  to  1)0  revoked  iMiually  with  nny  other  proviKion  of  the 
charter  whenever  the   le^iislatnre  may  deem  it  exi>yUiait_<V>r  the  puhlic 
intereHtH  that  the  revocation  f«hall  Im*  made.     ni%reHer\ at ion^ffi-i't h  the 
entire  n>lation  lK*tween  the  State  and  the  cor|M)ration,  an<l  ]>laee«  unde r  U*k- 
i»hitivt'  control   all   ri};ht,s.   privil(>)^eM.  and   innnuniticH  d<>nvcd   hy  its 
/1fKarter_Jllir<*ctly  IronTTHe  Stale.     Kigh^ts  an^uired  l>y  thinl  partit^.  ancf  \     ^i 
^which  liave  heoonie  vcHled   nnjUxillii  lilii'LitcE^iu  thv_JU*ia^i]M?*te_exercis*»     Z!^  --- 
of  its  powcTH,  »tand  niK)n  a  djiyrrent   t'(iM)ting;  hut  of  such  ri^ht8  it  i»   /^^^  f 
unneecMHary  to  8])eak  here.     The  State  only  assiTtn  in  (In*  prewnt  eaw?  -j,\/    ,  , 
the   iMiwer  under  the  rewrvation  to  nioditV  its  «)\vn  contract   with   the 
cor|M»nitor8 ;  it  does  not  contend   for  a  power  to  re\oke  the  contractn  of 
the  cori»oration  with  other  parties,  f»r  to  impair  any  vj-Htcd  rightH  thei*ehy 
wtinired." 

Ill  Minot  vs.  The  I^liila(lel[>hia,  Wilinin<j:t()ii  juhI  Balti- 
more Railroad  Conipanv  -  clesi^nate<l  in  the  reports  as 
"  Tlie  Dehiware  Kaihv»a<l  Tax'*-  the  ecMirt  pive  stron<j: 
expression  to  the  rule  that  exenipti(»n  from  taxation  by 
the  State  ninst  he  strirtly  pursued.  On  this  point, 
speaking  tliroui^h  Judire  Field,  it  said  as  follows  : 

"  It  has  also  l)een  repeatecUy  held  hy  this  court  that  the  lejjislature  of 
a  State  may  exempt  piirticular  iwircels  of  pro|H'rty  or  the  iirojHTty  of  jiar- 
tieular  p<>n4on»or  cor|)orati(ms  from  taxation  cither  tor  a  sinrciiied  pericnl 
or  per))etually,  or  may  limit  the  amount  or  ratf  ot*  taxation  to  which 
Much  property  shall  1k»  subjected.  And  when  such  immunity  is  conferred, 
or  such  limitation  is  pn'w^riln.'d  by  the  charter  of  a  corporation,  it  becomes 
a  piirt  of  the  (*ontract,  and  is«equally  inviolate  with  its  other  stipulations. 
But  lx"l<)7c"liny  such"ex«*iiiption  or  limitation  can  Im'  admitted,  the  intent 
of  the  legislature  .to  confer  the  immunity  or  i)rcsc'ribc  the  limitation, 
mu.st  be  clear  l)cyond  a  rea.*4onabh'  doul)t.  .Vil  public  grants  are  strictly 
construtnl.  Nothinjj;  can  be  takcu  against  the  Stat*'  by  presunijttion  or 
inference.  The  established  rule  of  construction  in  such  cases  is  that\ 
rights,  privileges,  and  imiiiunilies,  not  expressly  granted,  are  reserved^/ 
Tlicre  is  no  safety  to  the  public-  inlen'sts  in  any  other  rule.  And  with 
R]>ecial  force  dm-s  the  i»riueii)le,  upon  which  the  rule  rests,  apply  when 
the  right,  privilege,  or  immunity  <laimed  calls  for  any  abridgment  of  the 
lowers  of  the  government,  or  any  restraint  ui>on  their  exerci.se.  The 
jiower  of  taxation  is  an  attribute  of  s<)\ereignty,  and  is  e.sseutial  to  every 
indeiM*ndent  government.  As  tiiis  court  has  .said,  the  whole  community 
is  interested  in  retaining  it  undiniinished,  and  h:i,s  '  a  right  to  insi.st  that 
iti*  abandonment  ought  not  to  be  ])resumed  in  a  case  in  which  the  delib- 
erate puriM^se  of  the  State  to  almudon  it  does  not  ai)pear.'"  If  the])oint 
were  not  already  adjudge<  I.  it  would  admit  of  gra\«."eou.si(Itnit  ion,  whether 
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the  legLslaturc  of  a  Stiito  can  surrender  this  power,  and  make  its  action 
in  this  respeet  binding  u]K)n  its  sucx'essors,  any  more  than  it  coii  surrender 
its  )M>Iice  power  or  its  riglit  of  eminent  domain.  But  the  point  l)eing  ad- 
judged, the  surrender,  when  claimed,  must  l)e  shown  by  clear,  unambig- 
uous language,  which  will  admit  of  no  reasonable  construction  consistent 
with  the  reservation  of  the  power.  If  a  doubt  arise  as  to  the  intent  of 
the  legislature,  that  doubt  must  be  solved  in  favor  of  the  State.*' 

Tlje  same  doctrine  is  reiterated  in  equally  empliatic 
terms  in  the  case  of  Hogo  vs.  The  Railroad  C^ompany  (99 
U.S.,  354-5). 

In  the  ca.se  of  Hoard  of  Commissioners  of  Tip|jeeanoe 
County  vs.  Lucas,  Trea.surer,  the  court  held  that  municipal 
corporations  are  mere  instrumentalities  of  the  State  for 
the  convenient  administration  of  government,  and  tliat 
their  powers  may  be  (pialiiied,  enlarged,  or  withdrawn  at 
the  pleasure  of  tlie  legislature;  that  the  tenure  of  property, 
derived  from  tlie  State  for  specific  public  pur[)Oses,  or 
obtained  for  such  purposes  through  means  which  the  State 
alone  can  authorize, — that  is,  taxation-  is  so  far  subject 
to  the  control  of  tlie  legislature,  that  the  property  may  be 
ap[»lied  to  other  public  uses  of  the  municipality  than  those 
originally  designated,  and,  therefore,  that  it  was  compe- 
tent for  the  legislature  to  direct  a  restitution  to  taxpayers 
of  a  county,  or  other  municipal  corporation,  of  property 
exacted  from  them  bv  taxation,  into  whatever  form  the 
property  may  have  been  changed,  so  long  as  it  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  municipality. 

In  Brouiirhton  vs.  Pensacola  the  court  held  that  a  chanir<? 
in  the  cliarter  of  a  municij)al  corporation,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  by  an  amendment  of  its  provisions,  or  the  substitutioi^ 
of  a  new  charter  in  places  of  the  old  one,  embracing  sub- 
stantially the  same  coporators  and  the  same  territory, 
would  not  be  deemed,  in  the  absence  of  express  legislative 
declaration  otherwise,  to  afreet  the  identity  of  the  corpo- 
ration, or  to  relieve  it  from  its  previous  liabilities,  although 
different  powers  were  [)ossessed  under  the  amended  or  new 
charter,  and  different  officers  administered  its  artairs.  The 
court  said,  speaking  through  Judge  Field,  as  follows  : 
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"Altlioujjh  n  municipal  i'or[K)rution,  so  funis  it  i«  invested  with  «ubor- 
linate  lefjislative  powers  for  local  purixwes,  is  a  mere  instrumentality  of 
the  State  for  the  convenient  administration  of  government,  yet,  when  au- 
thorized to  take  stock  in  a  railroad  company.  an<l  issue  its  ohlipitions  in 
^Miyment  of  the  stock,  it  is  to  that  <»xtent  to  Ik*  deemed  a  private  corjwr- 
ition,  and  its  ohliputions  are  secured  by  all  the  ;xuarantieM  which  protect 
the  enpifccnifnts  of  private  individuals.  The  inhihition  of  the  Constitu- 
tion^ which  preserves  aj^ainst  the  interference  of  a  J^tate  the  wuTcdntss  of 
[^ntracts,  applii»s  to  the  liahintics.qf  municip*al  cori>oratj()ns  crcat<*d  hy 
its  pt^rmission.  and  altlnrngh  the  repeal  or  nuMlification  of  the  charter  of 
%  tx>riK)nitioiroTthatkind  ijLUUt  \yitbiu  the  inhihition,  yet  it  will  not  l>e 
idraitted,  w'liero  its  legislation  is  susceptible  of  another  construction,  that 
theSliite  has  in  this  way  sanctioned  an  evitsroii  of  or  escap<'  from  liabilities^ 
the  creation  of  which  it  authorized.  ,When,  therefore,  a  new  fornPis 
iriven  to  an  oW-uiUlJicTpi»r  corporation,  or  such  a  corporation  is  reorgan- 
ized under  a  new  charter,  taking,  in  its  new  organization,  the  place  of  the 
old  one,  embracing  substantially  the  sjime  corporators  and  the  same  ter- 
ritory, it  will  be  presumed  that  the  legislature  intruded  a  continued  ex- 
istence of  the  .siime  corporation,  although  different  jiowers  are  possessed 
under  the  new  charter,  and  different  oflicers  administer  itsaf!airs;  and 
in  the  absence  of  expn  ss  provi.sion  for  their  payment  otherwise*,  it  will 
also  l)e  presumed  in  such  case  that  the  legislature  intended  that  the  lia- \ 
bilities.  as  well  as  the  rights  of  jiroperty  of  the  corporation  in  its  old 
form,  should  accompany  the  corporation  in  its  n*orgauization.  That  such 
was  the  intention  of  the  State  of  Florida  in  the  present  ease,  we  have  no 
doubt:  to  suppose  otherwise  would  be  to  impute  to  her  an  insensibility 
to  the  claims  of  morality  and  justice,  which  uothing  in  her  history  war- 
runts. 

*'The  principle  which  applies  to  the  State  would  seem  to  be  a])plicable 
to  castas  of  this  kind.      01>ligatioy5L.ctUitiactvi.l  l»y   its  agents  cimtinue^-^''^'**^-^ 
against  the  State  whatever  changes  may  take  phu-e  in  its  constitution  of  ■*^^*^'*^, 
govenimenf.     '  'f'Tl^  new  government/  says  Wheaton,  'succeeds  to  thefis-      '  '*"^*' 
call  rights,  and  is  bound  to  fultill  the  fiscal  obligations  of  the  former  gov- 
ernment.    It  beci)mes  entithtl  to  the  i)ublic  domain  and  other  property 
of  the  State,  and  is  Ijound  to  pay  its  <lebts  previously  contracted.' — (Inter. 
I^w,  ^0.)     So  a   change   in   the  charter  of  a   municij'al   corporation,  in 
whole  or  part,  by  an  amendment  of  its  provisions,  <u-  the  substitution  of 
a  new  charter  in  j»lace  of  the  ohl  one,  should  not  be   deemed,  in  the  al)- 
sence  of  expn'.ss   h'gislative  declaration  otherwise,  to  atlect   the  identity 
of  the  corporation,  or  to  relieve  it  from  its  previous  liabilities." 

Tn  the  cjise  of  the  United  States  vs.  New  Orleans,  tlie 
court  held  that  where  nuinieipal  corporations  are  created, 
the  power  of  taxation  is  vested  in  them  as  an  essential 
attrihnte  for  all  the  purpose's  of  their  (existence,  uidess  its 
exercise  be  in   express  terms  prohibited  ;  and  that  when, 
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the  lejt;i8laturo  of  a  State  c^in  surrender  tliis  power,  and  make  its  artiou 
in  tliis  respect  binding  uiK>n  its  HUceessorH,  any  more  than  it  cuu  surrender 
its  ]K)Iice  ]>ower  or  its  right  of  eminent  domain.  But  the  point  1>eiug  ad- 
judged, the  surrender,  wlien  ehiimed,  must  l>c  shown  by  clear,  unambig- 
uous hinguage,  which  will  admit  of  no  reasonable  construction  cousisteut 
with  the  reservation  of  the  iwwer.  If  a  doubt  arise  as  to  the  intent  of 
the  legislature,  that  doubt  must  bi*  solved  in  favor  of  the  State.'' 

The  same  doctrine  is  reiterated  in  equally  emphatic 
terms  in  tlie  case  of  lloire  vs.  The  Railroad  Company  (99 
X^S.,  354-5). 

In  the  ease  of  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Tippecanoe 
County  vs.  Lucas,  Treasurer,  the  court  held  that  munieij)al 
corporations  are  mere  instrumentalities  of  tlie  State  for 
the  convenient  administration  of  lijovernment,  ami  tliat 
their  powers  may  be  (lualiiied,  enlarged,  or  withdrawn  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  legislature;  that  the  tenure  of  property, 
derived  from  the  State  for  specific  public  [)ur[)Oses,  or 
obtained  for  such  purjjoses  through  means  which  the  State 
alone  can  authorize,-  that  is,  taxation —  is  so  far  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  legislature,  that  the  profierty  may  be 
applied  to  otlier  public  uses  of  the  municipality  than  those 
originally  designated,  and,  therefore,  that  it  was  compe- 
tent for  the  legislature  to  direct  a  restitution  to  taxpayers 
of  a  county,  or  other  municipal  cor[)oration,  of  pro[)erty 
exacted  from  them  bv  taxation,  into  whatever  form  the 
property  may  have  been  changed,  so  long  as  it  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  municipality. 

In  Brouuchton  vs.  Pensacola  the  court  held  tliat  a  chaiiire 
in  the  charter  of  a  municipal  corporation,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  by  an  amendment  of  its  provisions,  or  the  substitution 
of  a  new  charter  in  place  of  the  old  one,  embracing  sub- 
stantially the  same  coporators  and  the  same  territory, 
would  not  be  deemed,  in  the  absence  of  express  legislative 
declaration  otherwise,  to  atr'ect  the  identity  of  the  corpo- 
ration, oi*  to  relieve  it  from  its  |)revious  liabilities,  although 
ditferent  powers  were  [lossessed  under  the  amended  or  new 
charter,  and  different  officers  administered  its  atlairs.  The 
court  said,  speaking  through  Jutlge  Field,  as  follows  : 
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"Although  a  municijml  (ror]>oratioii,  so  farius  it  is  invostcnl  with  subor- 
dinate Icjiislative  jvowcrs  for  local  puri)os»*s,  is  a  uicro  instniniiMitality  of 
the  State  for  the  couvcnieut  administration  of  jiovernnient,  vet,  when  au- 
thorized to  take  st(K*k  in  a  niilnKwl  eonipany.  au<l  issue  its  ohli^itions  in 
jwyment  of  tlie  stock,  it  is  to  that  extent  to  lie  deemed  a  privat*'  cor]K)r- 
ation,  and  its  ohiitfations  are  secured  by  all  the  ;j:narantieH  which  protect 
the  engajjrements  of  private  individuals.  The  inhit>iti(m  of  the  (-onstitu- 
tion^.w-iiich  preserves  against  tlu'  interference  of  a  state  fFie  wicredncss  of 
contracts,  applies  to  the  liabiUticsof  nuinicipal  ,eor]wratjons  createcl  by 
its  iHTmission,  and  althougli  the  rej>eal  or  UKMlitication  of  the  charter  of 
a  oori>oratibn'orthatkind  is.uvt  within  the  inhibition,  yet  it  will  not  l>e 
admitted,  wiierc  its  legislation  is  susceptible  of  another  construction^  that 
the'Sfht'e  has  in  this  way  sanctioned  an  evitsfoii  of  or  escape  from  liabilities, 
the  creation  of  which  it  authorized.  .When,  therefore,  a  new  form  is 
given  to  an  oW-mUllicfpiir  corporation,  or  such  a  corporation  is  reorgan- 
ize<l  under  a  new  charter,  taking,  in  its  new  organizjition,  the  ]>lace  of  the 
old  one.  embracing  sulistantially  the  sjime  corjioratoi-s  and  the  same  ter- 
ritory, it  will  be  presumed  tliat  the  legislature  intended  a  continued  ex- 
istence of  the  same  corjioratioii,  although  different  powers  are  ))Oss4'8sed 
under  the  new  charter,  and  different  officers  administer  its  affairs;  and 
in  the  abi^encc  of  expnss  provision  for  their  ])ayment  otherwise,  it  will 
also  be  presumed  in  such  case  that  the  legislature  intended  that  the  lia- \ 
hilities.  as  well  as  the  rights  of  property  of  the  corporation  in  its  old 
form,  should  accompany  the  corporation  in  its  n-organization.  That  such 
was  the  intention  of  the  State  of  Florida  in  the  present  ease,  we  have  no 
doubt;  to  suppose  otherwise  would  !»e  to  impute  to  her  an  insensibility 
to  the  claims  of  morality  and  justice,  which  nothing  in  her  history  war- 
rants. 

"The  principle  which  ap])lics  to  the  State  would  seem  to  Iw  apjdicablc 
to  cases  of  this  kind.      C)bligatjona^.cyjitracti.d  )»y   its  agents  continue^--""  ^'**^'^ 
against  the  State  whatever  changes  may  take  phu-e  in  its  constitution  of  '*'■'' ^*^''*j. 
government.     '  'tT16  new  government.'  says  Whcaton,  'succeeds  to  thefts-    '  •  '•^*-^ 
cal  riglit«,  and  is  bound  to  fultill  the  fiscal  oidigatious  of  the  former  gov- 
ernment.    It  becomes  entitle<l   to  the  public  domain   and  other  property 
of  the  State,  and  is  bound  to  pay  its  debts  previously  contracted.' — (Inter, 
l^w,  30.)     So  a   change   in   the  <-harter  of  a   municipal   corporation,  in 
whole  or  jiart,  by  an  amendment  of  its  provisions,  <»r  the  suhstitution  of 
a  new  charter  in  j>lace  of  the  old  one.  should  not  be   deemed,  in  the  ab- 
M^nce  of  express  legislative  <l<'claralion  otherwi.se,  to  affect    the  identity 
of  the  corporation,  or  to  relieve  it  from  its  previcms  liabilities.'' 

Tn  the  ca.se  of  the  United  States  vs.  Xew  Oi'leans,  tlie 
eoiirt  held  that  vvliei'e  imniieipal  corporations  ai'e  created, 
the  power  of  taxation  is  vc.-;ted  in  them  as  an  essential 
attfihiite  for  all  the  pur[>oscs  of  their  existence,  unless  its 
exercise  be   in  express  terms  prohibited  ;  and  that  wlien. 
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ill  order  to  execute  a  pnblie  work,  they  have  been  vested 
witli  authority  to  borrow  money  or  ineiir  an  obligation, 
tliey  liave  the  power  to  levy  a  tax  to  raise  revenue  to  pay 
the  money  or  discharge  the  obligation  without  any  special 
mention  that  such  power  is  granted,  and  that  in  case  of  a 
refusal  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  indebtedness 
contracted,  a  mandannis  should  be  issued  to  compel  the 
levying  of  such  tax.  On  this  point  the  court  said,  speak- 
iiii'  throui^h  .Judi'e  Field  : 

o  o  o 

"  Tlie  position  that  the  i>ower  of  taxation  l>elongs  exclusively  to  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  government,  no  one  will  controvert.  Under  our 
system  it  is  lodged  nowhere  else.  But  it  is  a  power  that  may  be  dele- 
gated by  the  legislature  to  munit'ipal  corporations,  which  are  merely  the 
instrumentalitii^  of  the  SSUite  for  the  better  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment in  matters  of  local  concern.  When  such  a  coqwration  is  created 
the  i)owcr  of  taxation  is  vested  in  it  as  an  essential  attribute  for  all  the 
purposes  of  its  existence,  unless  its  exercise  be  in  express  terms  pmhib- 
ited.  For  the  accomplishment  of  those  puriMKses,  its  authorities,  however 
limited  the  corporation,  must  have  the  power  to  raise  money  and  control 
its  expenditure.  In  a  city,  even  of  suuill  extent,  they  have  to  provide 
for  the  preservation  of  jKrace,  gotxl  order,  and  health,  and  the  execution 
of  such  meiusuresas  conduce  to  the  general  good  of  its  citizens;  such  iis 
the  opening  and  repairing  of  streets,  the  construction  of  sidewalks,  sew- 
ers, and  drains,  the  intro<luction  of  water,  and  the  establishment  of  a  lire 
and  police  department.  In  a  city  like  New  Orleans.,  situated  on  a  navi- 
gable stream,  or  on  a  harbor  of  a  lake  or  sea,  their  jiowers  are  usually  en- 
larged so  as  to  embrace  the  buihling  of  wharves  and  do<;ks  or  levees  for 
the  benefit  of  commerce,  and  they  may  extend  also  to  the  (instruction  of 
roads  leading  to  it,  or  the  contributing  of  aid  towards  their  construction. 
The  number  and  variety  of  works  which  may  be  authorized,  having  a 
general  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  city  or  of  its  jH'ople,  arc  mere  mat- 
ters of  legishitive  discretion.  All  of  them  require  for  their  execution 
considerable  exiKMiditures  of  money.  Their  authorization  without  pro- 
viding the  means  for  such  exi)enditures  would  l>e  an  idle  and  futile  pro- 
ceeding. Their  authorization,  theretbre,  implies  and  carries  with  it  the 
power  to  a<lopt  the  ordinary  means  employed  by  such  IxKlies  to  raise 
funds  for  their  execution,  unless  such  funds  are  otherwise  provided. 
And  the  ordinary  means  in  sucli  cases  is  taxation.  A  uuinicipality  with- 
out the  iM)Wcr  of  taxation  woukl  l>e  a  body  without  life,  incapable  of  act- 
ing, and  serving  no  useful  purpose*. 

"  I'or  the  fnxnu'  rrason,  when  authority  to  Ixirrow  money  or  incur  an 
obligation  in  onhr  to  execute  a  pu!)lic  woik  is  conferred  ujK>n  a  munici- 
pal cori)oration,  the  power  to  Ivxy  a  tax  for  its  payment  or  the  discharge 
of  the  obligation  accompanies  it;  and  this,  too,  without  any  8|>eeial  men- 


lion  that  Aueh  power  is  grunted.  Tbis  arises  I'roni  the  fact  that  siicli  cor- 
porations tieldoni  possi'ss — so  tH'Idom,  iuiU'cd,  as  to  Ih»  exceptional — any 
means  to  disoharj^e  their  i>ecuniary  ohligationH  except  by  taxation.  '  It 
is,  therefore,  to  l)e  inferred,*  as  oljserved  )»y  this  court  in  Loan  Association 
vs.  7"o/x'A-rt,{20Wal).,660,;  *  that  when  the  le^sishiture  of  a  State  anthorizes 
a  county  or  city  to  contract  a  debt  by  l>ond,  it  intends  to  authorize  it  to 
levy  sucli  iaxva  as  are  necessary  to  pay  the  (h*))t,  unless  there  is  in'  the 
act  itscll*,  or  in  some  gencnil  statute,  a  limitation  U]>on  the  ])ovvcr  of  tax- 
ation which  rc[R'ls  such  an  inference.' '' 

111  tlie  case  of  The  Pens;K*ola  Telei^rjipli  Conipany  vs. 
The  Western  Union  Teleirraph  Conij»anv  a  hill  was  lih^l 
t4>  ohtain  an  injnnetion  restrainiiii!:  the  (lei\*n<hiiit,  tlie  West- 
ern  Union  Co.,  iVoni  erecting,  usiniC,  or  maintaining^  a  tel- 
egraj)h  line  in  the  county  oi'  Kscanihia,  Florida,  on  the 
ground  that  hy  a  statute  of  tlie  State,  passed  in  Decemher, 
18(>6,  the  complainant,  the  Pensacola  Co.,  had  acquired 
the  exclusive  right  to  erect  and  use  lines  of  telegraph  in 
that  county  for  the  period  of  twenty  years.  The  court  he- 
iow  denied  the  injunction  and  dismissed  the  hill,  ujK)n  the 
ground  that  the  statute  was  in  conflict  with  the  act  ol* 
Con<jress  of  Julv  24th,  18(lil,  entitled  *'  An  act  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  telegrai>h  lines,  and  to  secure  to  the 
government  the  use  of  the  same  for  postal,  military, 
and  other  purposes,"  the  first  section  of  which  provides 
*' that  any  telegraph  company  now  organized,  or.  whic'li 
mav  hereafter  he  orifanized,  un(K*r  the  laws  i)f  anv  State* 
in  this  ITnion,  shall  have  the  right  to  constnn^t,  main- 
t<rm,and  operate  lim»s  of  telegraph  through  and  over  any 
portion  of  the  puhlic  domain  of  the  ['nited  States,  over 
and  alon<i:  anv  of  the  militarv  or  post  roads  of  the  United 
States,  which  have  heeii  or  mav  hereafter  he  declared 
such  hv  act  of  Uonirress,  and  over,  under,  or  at?ross  the 
navigahle  streams  or  waters  of  the  United  States:  Pmrltlt'd^ 
That  such  lines  of  telegraph  shall  he  so  constructed  and 
maintained  as  not  to  oi)strurt  the  navigation  of  such  streams 
and  waters,  or  interfere  with  the  ordinary  travel  on  such 
military  or  post  roads.  And  any  of  said  companies  shall 
have  the  right  to  take  and  uso  IVom  such  puhlic^  lands  the 
necessary  Btone,  tind)er,  and  other  materials  for  its  posts, 
15 
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piers,  stutioiiB,  and  other  needful  uses  in  the  construction, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  said  lines  of  telegraph,  and 
may  pre-empt  and  use  such  portion  of  the  unoccupied 
puhlic  lands  subject  to  pre-eni|^tion,  through  which  its  said 
lines  of  telegraph  may  be  located,  as  maybe  necessary  for 
it8  stations,  not  exceeding  forty  acres  for  each  station,  but 
such  stations  shall  not  be  within  fifteen  miles  of  each 
other."  * 

The  statute  of  Florida  incorporated  the  Pensacola  Tel- 
egraph Company,  which  had  been  organized  in  December 
of  the  previous  year,  and  in  terms  declared  that  it  should 
enjoy  "  the  sole  and  exclusive  privik»ge  and  right  of  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  lines  of  electric  telegraph  in 
the  counties  of  Escambia  and  Santa  Rosa,  either  from  dif- 
ferent points  within  said  counties,  or  connecting  with  lines 
coming  into  said  counties,  or  either  of  them,  from  other 
points  in  this  or  any  other  State." 

Soon  after  its  organization  and  in  1866  the  company 
erected  a  line  of  telegraph  from  the  city  of  Pensacola, 
through  the  county  of  Escambia,  to  the  Southern  boundary 
of  Alabama,  a  distance  of  forty-seven  miles,  which  has 
since  been  open  and  in  continuous  operation.  It  was  lo- 
cated, by  permission  of  the  Alabama  and  Florida  Rail- 
road Company,  along  its  line  of  railway.  After  the  charter 
was  obtained,  the  line  was  substantially  rebuilt,  and  two 
other  lines  in  the  county  were  erected  by  the  company. 

In  February,  1878,  the  Legislature  of  Florida  passed  an 
act  granting  to  the  Pensacola  and  Louisville  Railroad 
Company,  which  had  become  the  assignee  of  the  Alabama 
and  Florida  Railroad  Company,  the  right  to  construct  and 
operate  telegraph  lines  upon  its  right-of-way  from  the  bay 
of  Pensacola  to  the  junction  of  its  road  with  the  Mobile 
and  Montsromerv  railroad,  and  to  connect  the  same  with 
the  lines  of  other  companies.  By  an  amendatory  act 
passed  in  the  following  year  (P^ebruary,  1874),  the  rail- 
road company  was  authorized  to  construct  and  operate  the 

♦  14  Statutes  at  I^rge,  221. 
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lines,  not  only  aloniic  its  road  a**  thi»u  located,  but  as  it 
might  be  thereafter  located,  and  alonj;  eonnectinti;  roads 
in  the  county,  to  the  boun<lary  of  Alabama,  and  to  eon- 
Jicct  and  consolidate  them  with  other  telegraph  companies, 
iind  to  sell  and  assign  the  property  ajjpertaining  .to  them, 
aind  the  rights,  privileges,  and  franchises  conferred  by  the 
^ct;  and  it  empowered  the  assignee,  in  such  case,  to  con- 
struct and  operate  the  hues  and  to  enjoy  these  rights, 
privileges,  and  franchises. 

Under  this  amendatory  at*t,  and  soon  after  its  passage, 
"the  railroad  company  iwsigned  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
:iVanchi8es  thus  acquired  to  the  AVestern  Union  Telegraph 
C^onipany,  a  corporation   created   under  the   laws  of  the 
S^tate  of  New  York,  which  at  once  proceeded  to  erect  a 
line  from  the  city  of  Pensacola  to  the  southern   boundary 
<if  Alabama,  along  the  identical  railway  on   which  the 
complainant's  line  was  erected  in  18<>(j,and  ever  afterwards 
located,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  using  it  to  transmit 
:fbr  compensation  messsiges  for  the  public  in   the  county 
^ind  State.     By  the  erection  and  operation  of  this  line,  the  ^. . 
complainant  alleged  that  its  property  would  become   val-  ^  i^^ 
\ielest*,  and  that  it  would  lose  the  benefits  of  the  franchises     .  j  j» 
conferred  bv  its  charter.  \  ^'^- .  " 

The  Supreme  (-ourt  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  circuit 
court,  dismissing  the  bill,  holding  that  the  act  of  Congress 
^>f  July  24,  18t)6,  so  far  as  it  dechired  that  the  erection  of 
"telegraph   lines  should,  as  against  State  interference,  be 
free  to  all  who  accepted  its  terms  and  conditions,  and  that 
^  telegraph  company  of  one  State  should  not,  after  ac(*ept- 
ins:  them,  be  excluded  by  another  State  from  prosecuting 
its  business  within  her  jurisdiction,  was  a  legitimate  regu- 
lation of  commercial   intercourse  among  the  States,  and 
^appropriate  legislation  to  execute  the  lu^wei's  of  Congress 
over  the  postal  service.    And  further,  that  the  right-of-way 
^'hich  the  act  granted  wjis  not  limited  to  such  military  and 
post  roads  as  were  upon  the  public  domain.     The  Chief 
•Justice,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  th(»  court,  said  as 
follows  : 
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"  It  [tlie  act  of  Congress  of  18(>6]  substantially  declares,  in  the  interest 
of  commerce  and  the  convenient  transmission  of  intelligence  from  place 
to  place  by  the  goveninieot  of  the  United  States  and  its  citizens,  that 
the  erection  of  telegraph  lines  shall,  so  far  as  State  interference  is  con- 
cerned, be  free  to  all  who  will  submit  to  the  conditions  imposed  by 
Congress,  and  that  coriK)ration8  organize<l  under  the  laws  of  one  State  for 
constructing  and  operating  telegraph  lines  shall  not  be  excluded  by  an- 
other from  prosecuting  their  business  within  its  jurisdiction,  if  they  ac- 
cei)t  the  terms  proposed  by  the  uatiimal  government  for  this  national 
privilege.  To  this  extent,  certainly,  the  statute  is  a  legitimatxi  regulation 
of  commercial  intercourse  among  the  States,  and  is  appropriate  legisla- 
tion to  carry  into  execution  the  powers  of  Congress  over  the  postal  ser- 
vice. It  gives  no  foreign  corporation  the  right  to  enter  upon  private 
property  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  and  erect  the  necessary  struc- 
tures for  its  business,  but  it  does  provide  that,  whenever  the  consent  of 
the  owner  is  obtained,  no  State  legislation  shall  prevent  the  occupation 
of  post  roads  for  telegniph  purjjoses  by  such  corporations  as  are  willing 
to  avail  themselves  of  its  privileges. 

"  It  is  insisted,  however,  that  the  statute  extends  only  to  such  military 
and  post  roads  as  are  upon  the  public  domain ;  but  this,  we,  think,  is  not 
HO.  The  language  is,  'Through  and  over  any  portion  of  the  public  do- 
main of  the  United  States,  over  and  along  any  of  the  military  or  post 
roads  of  the  United  States  which  have  been  or  may  hereafter  1>e  declared 
such  by  act  of  Congress,  and  over,  under,  or  across  the  navigable  streams 
or  waters  of  the  United  Stat4»s.'  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  an  inten- 
tion of  limiting  the  effect  of  the  words  employed,  and  they  are,  there- 
fore, to  be  givt^n  their  natural  and  ordinary  signification.  Read  in  this 
way,  the  grant  evidently  extends  to  the  public  domain,  the  military  and 
post  roads,  and  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States.  These  are  all 
within  the  domini<m  of  the  national  government  to  the  extent  of  the  na- 
tional powers,  and  are,  therelbre,  subject  to  legitimate  irongressional  regu- 
lation. No  question  arises  as  to  the  authority  of  Congress  to  provide  for 
the  appropriution  of  private  property  to  the  uses  of  the  telegraph,  for  no 
such  attempt  has  been  made.  The  use  of  public  property  alone  is  granted. 
If  private  property  is  required,  it  must,  so  far  as  the  present  legislation  is 
concerned,  l)e  obtained  by  private  arrangement  with  its  owner.  No  com- 
pulsory procee<lings  are  authorized.  Stale  sovereignty  under  the  Consti- 
tution is  not  interfered  with.     Only  national  privileges  are  granted/' 

S'  .  From  this  decision  Jiids^os  Field  and  Hunt  dissented, 
Jad,£^e  Field  delivering  a  dissenting  opinion.  In  that 
opinion  he  said  as  follows  : 

"  There  am  be  no  serious  question  that  the  State  of  Florida  possessed 
the  absolute  right  to  confer  ui^n  a  corporation  created  by  it  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  for  a  limited  period  to  construct  and  oi)erate  a  telegraph 
line  within  it<*  borders.    Its  constitution,  in  existence  at  the  time,  em- 
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powered  the  legislature  to  };runt  exclusive  privile^jeH  and  rrancbis«»H  to 
private  corporations  for  a  jxTiiHl  not  exceeding  twenty  years.    The  ex- 
duniveness  of  a  privilege  <irten  eonstitutc»s  tlie*only  inducement  lor  nn-.i^^'i  j 
(lertakiugs  holtling  out  little  prosjMM't  of  immediate  returns.     The  unet»r-  ^ 

tainty  of  tlie  remnis  oFan  FnferprTse'win  often  deter  <*apitalist»,  naturally 
cautious  and  distrustful,  from  making  an  investment  without  some  as- 
surance that  in  cane  the  business  iM'Come  ])n)fitahle  they  shall  not  en- 
counter the  danger  of  its  destruction  or  diminution  by  eompi'tition.  It 
has,  therefore,  Wen  a  common  practice  in  all  the  States  to  en<*ourjige  en- 
terprises having  for  their  object  the  promotion  of  the  public  go<Kl,  such 
as  the  construction  of  bridges,  turnpikes,  railroads,  and  canals,  by  grant- 
ing for  liniiti'd  iH'riods  exclusive  privileges  in  connection  with  them. 
Such  grants,  so  far  from  lK*ing  deemed  encroachments  upon  »ti^'  rights  or 
IK)W'ers  of  the  United  States,  are  hehl  to  constitute  /coutnicts^^md  to  be 
within  the  j>roteeting  clause  of  the  Constitution  prolufn ting  any  impiiir- 
ing  of  their  obligation. 

**The  grant  to  the  complainant  Wius  invaded  by  the  sulMUKjuent  grant 
to  the  Pensacola  and  Louisville  Kailro:ul  (;omi)any.  If  the  first  grant 
was  valid,  the  second  was  void,  according  to  all  the  decisions  of  this  court 
opon  the  jK>wer  of  a  State  to  impair  iti  grant  since  the  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege case.  The  court  l>elow  did  not  hold  otherwise,  an<l  1  do  not  under- 
stand that  a  ditferent  view  is  taken  here;  but  it  decided,  and  this  court 
sustains  the  decision,  that  the  statute  making  the  first  grant  wius  void  by  ^ 
reason  of  its  conflict  with  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  24th,  iHtiO.  /^ 

"  With  all  deference  to  my  lussociates,  1  cannot  s»'e  that  the  act  of  Con- 
|rress  hiis  an^'thing  to  do  w  ith  the  case  In't'ore  us.  In  nty  judgment, it  has 
reference  only  to  teh*gra[)h  lines  over  and  along  military  and  po.st  roads 
on  the  public  domain  of  the  United  States.  The  title  of  the  act  expressi^s 
its  purpos<%  namely,  *  to  ai<l  in  the  construction  of  telegraph  lines  and  to 
secure  to  the  government  the  use  of  the  same  for  iM)stal,  military,  and 
other  puri>oses.'  The  aiil  conferred  was  the  grant  of  a  right  of  way  over 
the  public  <h>main  ;  tlie  act  does  not  propose  to  give  aid  in  any  other  way. 
Its  language  is  that  any  telegraph  conij)any  organized  under  the  biws  of 
a  State  'shall  have  the  right  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  lines  of 
telegraph  through  and  over  any  portion  of  the  ])ublic  domain,  over  and 
along  any  of  the  military  and  i)ost  roads  which  have  Imh'U,  or  may  here- 
arter  1h%  declared  such  by  act  of  Congress,  and  over  and  across  the  navi- 
g:able  streams  or  waters  of'  the  United  States.'  Tin*  iwirtion  of  the  public 
domain  which  may  be  thus  used  is  designateil  by  reference  to  the  mili- 
tary and  iKwt  roads  upon  it.  Were  there  any  doubt  that  this  is  the  cor- 
rect construction  of  the  act,  the  provision  whi<-li  follows  in  the  same  s«v- 
tion  would  seem  to  remtjve  it,  namely,  that  au}'  of  the  sjiid  coui[)ani(>s 
shall  'have  the  right  to  take  and  use  from ««(•/*  pitblir  hin(h  the  necessary 
stone,  timlier,  and  other  materials  for  its  posts,  piers,  stations,  and  other 
needful  uses  in  the  construction,  maintenance,  an<l  operation  of  s;iid  lines 
of  telegraph,  and  may  pre-empt  and  use  such  portion  of  the  un^uuipicd 
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pubtic  iandHj  subject  to  pre-emption,  through  which  its  »iid  lines  of  tele- 
graph may  be  located,  as  may  be  necessary  for  its  stations,  not  exceeding 
forty  acres  for  each  station,  l)ut  such  sections  shall  not  l»e  within  fifteen 
miles  of  each  other.'     In  the  face  of  this  language,  the  italics  of  which 
are  mine,  there  ought  not  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  object  of 
the  act,  or  as  to  its  construction.    The  conclusion  reached  by  the  nwijor- 
ity  of  the  court  not  only  overlooks  this  language,  but  implies  that  Con- 
gress intended  to  give  aid  to  the  telegraph  companies  of  the  country — 
♦S       those  existing  or  thereafter  to  be  crejite<l — not  merely  by  allowing  them 
V      K,'     to  construct  their  lines  over  and  along  post  roads  ujwn  the  public  lands, 
IV     '  .>^        but  also  over  and  along  such  roads  within  the  States  which  are  not  on  the 
C*        Xpublic  lands,  where  heretofore  it  has  not  l)een  supposi'd  that  it  could 
4^  ,,         \    rightfully  exercisc'i  any  iM)wer. 

^  "  The  only  militiiry  roads  l)elonging  to  the  United  States  within  the 
States  are  in  the  military  reservations ;  and  to  them  the  act  obviounly 
does  not  apply.  And  there  are  no  post  roads  Ix^longiug  to  the  United 
Stfitcs  within  the  States.  The  roads  uimn  which  the  mails  are  carried  by 
parties,  under  contnu't  with  the  government,  belong  either  to  the  States 
or  to  individuals  or  to  corporations,  and  are  de(^lared  i>ost  roads  only  to 
protect  the  carriers  from  l>eing  interfered  with,  and  the  mails  from  being 
delayed  in  their  transportation,  and  the  postal  servic»e  from  fraud.s.  Tlie 
government  liius  no  other  control  over  them.  It  has  no  proprietary  inter- 
est in  them  or  along  them  to  l)estow  upon  any  one.  It  cannot  use  them 
without  paying  the  tolls  chargeable  to  individuals  for  similar  uses.  It 
cannot  prevent  the  State  fn>m  changing  or  discontinuing  them  at  its 
pleiusure;  and  it  can  acciuire  no  ownership  or  property  interest  in  them, 
except  in  the  way  in  which  it  may  mtquire  any  other  property  in  the 
States,  namely,  by  purchase  or  by  appropriation  upon  making  just  com- 
pensation,* 

"  The  public  streets  in  some  of  our  cities  are  post  roads  under  the  dec- 
laration of  Congress  ;|-  and  it  would  l>e  a  strange  thing  if  telegraph  lines 
couhl  be  erected  by  a  foreign  corporation  along  such  streets  without  the 
consent  of  the  municipal  and  State  authorities,  and,  of  course,  without 
*  •"        power  on  their  part  to  regulate  its  charges  or  control  its  management. 
,  ./Yet  the  doctrine  asserted  by  the  majority  of  the  court  goes  to  this  length: 

^    *       ;  that  if  the  owners  of  the  property  along  the  streets  consent  to  the  erec- 
^0.  ■  tion  of  such  lines  by  a  foreign  corjwration,  the  municipality  and  the  State 

S,>'     -.^      •  are  powerh^ss  to  prevent  it,  although  the  exclusive  riglrt  to  erect  them 
may  have  been  granted  by  the  State  to  a  corporation  of  its  own  creation. 
"  If  by  making  a  contract  with  a  party  to  carry  the  mails  over  a  par- 
ticular road  in  a  State,  which  thus  l)ecomes  by  act  of  Congress  for  that 
■     *  purpose  a  post  road.  Congress  acquires  such  rights  with  respect  to  the 

X"  road  that  it  can  authorize  corporations  of  other  States  to  construct  along 

♦Dickey  vs.  Turnpike  Hoad  Co.,  7  Dana  (Ky.),  113. 
t  Kev.  Stats.,  sec.  3,964. 
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and  over  it  a  line  of  t<^l«»^raph,  why  may  it  not  authorize  them  to  con-  in- 
struct along  the  road  a  railway,  or  a  turnpike,  or  a  ciinal,  or  any  other 
work  which  may  l>e  used  for  the  pniinotion  of  commerce  ?  If  the  au- 
thority exists  in  the  one  c.i**e,  I  ciiunot  a-.'e  why  it  d(K»s  not  e<jually  exist 
in  the  other.  And  if  Conj^n'ss  can  authorize  the  coqKmitions  of  one 
SUite  to  construct  telegraph  Hues  and  railwuvn  in  amrthrr  iStjiti'  it  must 
have  the  right  to  authorize  them  t\  condemn  private  propertyfor  that 
purpose.  The  act  under  consideration  drx^slioT,!!' is"  lnie,'provide  for 
such  (,*t>Ddemnation,  hut  if  the  right  exist  to  authorize  the  construction 
of  the  lines,  it  cannot  be  defeated  from  tlie  inability  of  the  corporations 
to  acquire  the  nect»s;sary  propiTty  by  purchas<^\  The  power  to  grant  im- 
plies a  power  to  confer  all  the  authority  necessary  to  make  the  gnmt  ef- 
fectual. It  was  for  a  long  time  a  debated  <iuestion  whether  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  obtain  pr»>perty  required  for  their  own  i)ur|K)ses,  could 
exercise  the  right  of  eminent  domain  within  a  State.  It  has  l)een  deinded, 
only  within  the  past  two  years,  that  the  government,  if  such  proi)erty 
cannot  l)e  obt4iine<i  by  purchase,  may  appropriate  it  upon  making  just 
compensation  to  the  owner,*  but  never  has  it  In^en  sugge8t<»d  that  the 
United  States  could  enable  a  corporation  of  one  JSUitc  to  condemn  pro])- 
erty  in  another  State,  in  order  that  it  might  trans:u't  its  [>rivate  business 
there. 

"  We  are  not  called  upon  to  say  that  Congress  may  not  construct  a  rail- 
road as  a  iKist  road,  or  erect  for  postal  )>urposes  a  telegraph  line.  It  may 
be  that  the  power  to  establish  post  roiuls  is  not  limited  to  designating  the 
roads  which  shall  be  used  as  }>ostal  route's ;  a  limitation  which  has  been 
asserted  by  eminent  jurists  and  statesmen.f  If  it  be  admitted  that  the 
power  embraces  also  the  construction  of  such  roa<ls,  it  does  not  follow 
that  Congress  can  authoriz4?  the  corporation  of  one  State  to  construct  and 
operate  a  railroiul  or  t<'legraph  line  in  another  State  for  the  transactiim  of 
private  business,^r  even  to  exist  there,  without  the  permission  of  the  lat- 
ter State.  By  reason  of  its  ]>revious  grant  to  the  complainant  Florida  wjis 
incompetent  to  give  such  permission  to  the  assignor  of  the  defendant,  or 
to  any  other  company,  to  construct  a  t^'legraph  line  in  the  county  of  Rs- 
cambia.  The  act  of  the  State  of  February  .'id,  1874,  in  tlie  fac  •  of  this 
grant,  can  only  be  held  to  authorize  the  construct iim  of  telegraph  lines 
by  ditlerent  companies  in  other  counties.  If,  therefore,  the  defendant  has 
any  rights  in  that  county  they  are  derive<l  solely  from  the  act  of  Congress.  ■ 

**A  corporation  Ciiu  have  no  legal  existence  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
sovereignty  which  created  it.  In  The  Bank  of  Augusta  vs.  Earle,  it  was 
said  by  this  court  that  '  it  must  dwell  in  the  place  of  its  creation  and 


*  Kohl  vs.  U.  S.,  1  Otto,  3()7. 

+  Elliott's  Debates,  edition  of  lft:3({,  4:n,  487;  Views  of  President  Mon- 
roe accompanying  his  veto  messiige  of  May  4th,  lS*2*i:  Views  of  .ludgc 
McLean  in  his  dissenting  opinion  in  the  Wlieeling  Hridge  Ciise.  IS  How., 
p.  441-2. 
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ciiiinot  niijjjrate  to  another  sovereiguty/*  And  in  Paul  vs.  Virginia  we 
added  that  *  the  reeognition  of  its  existence  even  by  other  States,  and  the 
enforcement  of  its  contracts  made  therein,  depend  purely  upon  the  com- 
ity of  thoHt*  States,  a  <'omity  whieli  is  never  extended  where  the  exist- 
ence of  the  cor])oration  or  the  exerci.se  of  its  powers  is  prejudicial  to  their 
interests  or  repugnant  to  their  i)olicy.  Having  no  alwolute  right  of  rec- 
ognition in  other  li^tutes,  but  depending  for  such  recognition  and  the  en- 
forcement of  its  contracts  upon  their  assent,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of 
counn*,  that  such  assent  may  l>e  granted  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  those  States  may  think  proper  to  imj)ose.  They  may  exclude  the  for- 
eign corjwration  entirely ;  they  may  restrict  its  business  to  particular 
lo<'alities,  or  they  may  exact  such  security  for  the  performance  of  its  eon- 
tracts  with  their  citizens  iisin  their  judgment  will  best  promote  the  pub- 
lic interest.  Tlie  \yhole  matter  n»sts  in  their  discretion.'!  If,  therefore, 
foreign  corporations  can  exist  in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  do  business 

X     r  *  /thvTc  by  the  authority  of  Congress,  it  must  l)e  because  Congress  can  cre- 
%.*  ate  such  corporations  for  local  business, — a  doctrine  to  which   I   cannot 

r         \    assent,  and  which  to  my  mind  is  i)reguant  with  evil  consequences. 

^  "  In  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  importance  of  the  telegraph  as  a 
means  of  intercoursi',  and  of  its  constant  use  in  commercial  transtictions,  I 
fully  concur.  Similar  language  may  be  used  with  regard  to  railways; 
indeed,  of  the  two  the  railway  is  much  the  more  important  instrument 
of  commerce  But  it  is  difllcult  to  see  how  froui  this  fact  can  l>e  d(.»duced 
the  right  of  Congress  to  authorize  the  cor]iorations  of  one  State  to  enter 
within  the  borders  of  another  State  and  construct  railways  and  telegraph 
lim»s  in  its  ditVerent  e»Miuties  for  the  t-ransaction  of  local  busim»8s.  The 
grant  to  the  complainant  in  noway  interferes  with  the  power  of  Congress, 
if  it  possess  such  jmwer,  to  cf instruct  telegraph  lin<*s  or  railways  for  pos- 
tal service  or  for  military  purposes,  or  with  its  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce between  th<'  States.  The  imputation  that  F'lorid;^  designed  by  the 
grant  to  obstruct  the  j)ow<*rs  of  Congress  in  tlu'se  respects,  is  not  war- 
ranted by  anything  in  her  statute.  A  like  imputation,  and  with  equal 
justice,  might  Iw  made  against  every  State  in  the  Vniim  which  has  au- 
thorized the  construction  of  a  railway  or  telegrajdi  line  in  any  of  its 
counties,  with  a  grant  of  an  exclusive  right  to  operate  the  road  or  line  for  a 
limited  period.  It  is  true  the  United  States,  equally  with  their  citizens, 
may  be  obliged  in  such  cases  to  use  the  road  or  line,  but  it  has  not  here- 
tofore l>een  supposed  that  this  fact  impaired  the  right  of  the  State  to  make 
the  grant.  When  the  general  govennnent  <lesires  to  transact  business 
within  a  State  it  necessarily  makes  use  of  the  highways  and  modes  of 
transit  provided  under  the  laws  of  t4ie  State,  in  the  alwencc  of  thoe»e  of 
its  own  creation. 

*'  The  position  advanced,  that  if  a  corporation  be  in  any  way  engaged 
in  commerce  it  can  enter  and  do  business  in  another  State  without  the 


\^ 


*  13  Peters,  688.  t  8  Walhice,  181. 
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latter's  consent,  is  novel  and  titnrtlinfj:. I/Ot  this  doctrine  Ihj  once  es- 

tat}li^he«1.  and  the  greater  part  of  tlie  tnide  and  comnienr  of  every  State 
'>vill  M)on  l)e  carried  on  hy  corporal ionn  created  without  it.  The  buKineH» 
*>f  the  country  wto  a  hirjce  extent  conducted  or  crmtroUed  hy  corjiora- 
tion.<t,  and  it  may  l>e,  aw  was  Kiiid  hy  thi«  c«)urt  in  the  c:use  n'f«'rr<*d  to 
<  Paul  v».  Virj:inia),*of  the  hiuhest  nuhlic  inten>i«i  that  the  nunilN-r  of 
cHir]K)rationH  in  the  Stat4>  Hhouhl  In*  limited,  that  they  jihouhl  )»e  ivffnirrd 
"to  give  i)uhlicity  to  th(Mr  tranwiU'tions,  t<»  »uhmit,  Ulfir  alluira  to  proper 
#?xamination,  to Tx*  suhjei't  to  forfeiture  of, thLic^MriMMMt**  rijjhts  in  case 
of  niisnianiigenient.  and  that  their  ofliccrH  nhouhl  In'  held  to  a  strict  nc- 
«ronntability  for  the  manner  in  which  the  huj<ine?i»  of  the  C(»rponition8  is 
Tiiana^ed,  and  he  liahh»  to  mimmar>'  removal.'  All  these  guanN  a^aiuKt 
c*oriH>rate  ahn»<»»  the  State  would  1k»  iucapahleof  takiiijj  a;iainst  a  c«irpor- 
fition  of  another  State  oiK»ratin.ix  a  railway  or  a  tel«';craph  linr  witliin  its 
lK>rders  under  the  pennit<!<ion  of  C'on;in'ss,  howev«»r  extortionate*  its  changes 
or  corrupt  its  nianaj?enu'nt.  The  cor|)oration  nii^ht  have  a  tarill*  of  nitcs 
2ind  charjjep  prescrilHMl  hy  its  charter,  which  would  Inr  lK-yon<l  the  control 
c)f  the  State;  and  thus,  hy  tlu*  authority  of  rj>u;j:res*«,  a  State  mi;4ht  he 
i^nlueed  to  the  condition  of  havinjx  the  rates  of  eharjj<»«  for  tnins(NMtatiun 
•if  persons  and  fn'ijjht  and  messa^ijes  within  its  Inirders  n*jx"hited  hy  an- 
c)ther  State.  Indeed,  it  is  cjisy  to  sei'  that  there  will  remain  litth'of  value 
in  the  reservwl  rights  of  the  States  if  the  dcK'trine  announciHl  iu  this  case 
lie  accepted  as  the  law  of  the  land. 

"  The  power  v<»stwl  in  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  '  among  the  s<?v- 
c*ral  States '  does  not  authorize  any  interfen'nce  with  the  commerce  which 
is  csirrieil  on  entirely  within  a  State.  'Comprehensiv<'  as  the  word 
*  among'  is.'  says  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  'it  may  vrry  proj>erly  1k'  re- 
s^tricted  to  that  commerce  which  crmcerns  more  State's  than  one,"  and  'the 
•"'ompletidv'  internal  commerce?  <>f  a  iitiite*  thciu  may. be  oonsidered  as 
^■^'served  for  tlie  Statcitnelf.'  That  commerce  cmhnu'i*s  the  gn-ater  part 
«->f  the  business  of  every  State.  Every  one  engaged  in  the  transportation 
«if  pn)f)erty  or  person.H,  or  in  sending  messages,  between  <litVt'rent  )M)ints 
Avithin  the  State,  not  <lestined  to  poiuts  In^yond  it,  or  in  the  purchase 
«^r  sah'  of  merchandise  within  its  borders,  is  eii'.xage<l  in  its  <v»uimerce  :  and 
"the  doctrine  that  Congress  can  authorize  tbreign  corporations  to  enter 
^within  its  limits  and  j):irtici]>ate  iu  this  <'oiuunTcf  without  tho  State's 
«.»onsent  is  utterly  subversive  of  our  system  of  l(H*al  State  government. 
iState  <'ontrol  in  local  matters  would  thus  Ik*  inii>osible." 

The  ease  of  Tlie  ITuion  Pacific  Railroad  C'tniipaiiy  vs. 
The  United  Staton,  and  tliat  of  (Jallatin  vs.  Tlic  Central 
Pacifie  Railroad  CN>iii[)anv,  hel'ore  the  Supiviiu*  Court  at 
the  October  term,  187S,  were  bronirlit  to  ti'st  tlie  validitv 
of  the  fiindini^  act  of  Coui^ress  of  Mav  7th,  1878,  com- 
monlv  called  the  Thurnian  act. 

^       V     ■■'•J 
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By  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  Consrress  of  Jaly,  1862, 
certain  persons  therein  designated  were  created  a  corpora- 
tion by  the  name  of  the  Union  Paciiic  Railroad  Company, 
and  autliorized  to  construct  and  operate  a  continuous  rail- 
road and  telegraph  line  from  a  designated  point  on  the 
100th  meridian  of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich  to  the 
wa»stern  boundary  of  Xevada  Territory,  and  were  invested 
with  the  powers,  privileges,  and  immunities  necessary  for 
that  purpose,  and  with  such  as  are  usually  conferred  upon 
corporations. 

By  subsequent  provisions  of  the  act  and  tlie  amendatory 
act  of  1804,  three  grants  were  made  to  the  company  thus 
created:  a  grant  of  a  right-of-way  over  the  public  lands 
of  the  United  States  for  the  road  and  telegraph  line;  a 
grant  often  alternate  sections  of  land  on  each  side  of  the 
road,  to  aid  in  its  construction  and  that  of  the  telegraph 
line;  and  a  grant  of  a  certain  number  of  subsidy  bonds 
of  the  United  States,  each  in  the  sum  one  thousand  dollars, 
payable  in  thirty  years,  with  semi-annual  interest— patents 
for  the  lands  and  the  bonds  to  be  issued  as  each  twenty 
consecutive  miles  of  the  road  and  telegraph  should  be 
completed. 

These  grants  were  made  up;)n  certain  conditions  as  to 
the  completion  of  the  road  and  telegraph  line,  their  con- 
struction and  use  by  the  government.  These  conditions 
are  expressed  in  the  sixth  section,  whicli  is  as  follows: 

"Sec.  6.  And  he  it  further  entctrd,  That  the  gnvnt8  aforesaid  are  made 
npou  condition  that  said  company  shall  pay  said  bonds  at  maturity,  and 
8lian  kee{i  said  railroad  and  telegraph  line  in  repair  and  use,  and  sliall 
at  all  times  transmit  dispatches  over  sjiid  telegraph  line,  and  transport 
mails,  troops,  and  munitions  of  war,  supplies,  and  public  stores  upon  said 
railroad  for  the  government  whenever  re:[ulre(l  to  do  so  by  any  depart- 
ment thereof,  and  that  the  government  shall  at  all  times  have  the  prefer- 
ence in  the  use  of  the  same  for  all  the  puri)oaes  aforesiiid  (at  fair  and 
reasonable  rates  of  compensation,  not  to  exceed  the  amounts  paid  by 
private  parties  for  the  same  kind  of  service);  and  all  compensation  [by 
the  act  of  1864  reduced  to  one-half  J  tor  services  rendered  for  the  govern- 
ment shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  said  bonds  and  interest  until 
the  whole  amount  is  fully  paid.    Said  company  may  also  pay  the  United 
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Ataten,  Di'bolly  or  in  part,  in  the  8ume  or  other  bonds,  trcaBnry  notcH,  or 

other  evidences  of  debt  against  the  I'nited  States,  to  be  allowed  at  })ar; 

and  after  said  road  is  couiplete<l,  until  said  bonds  and  interest  are  paid, 

at  least  live  per  centum  of  the  net  earnings  of  said  road  shall  also  be 

uQiiually  applied  to  the  payment  thenrof/' 

By  the  same  act  which  inct>rp(>rated  tlie  Union  Pacific 
Company,  the  Central  Pacific  Onnpany,  a  corporation 
existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California,  was 
authorized  to  construct  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from 
the  Pacific  Coast,  at  or  near  San  Francisco,  or  the  naviga- 
ble wateivs  of  the  Sacramento  Kiver,  to  the  eastern  hoiirid- 
ary  of  Cahfornia,  upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  in 
all  respects  Jis  those  contained  in  tlie  act  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road  and  telegraph  line  of  the  Union  I^icific, 
and  to  meet  and  connect  with  that  road  and  telegraph  line 
on  the  eastern  boundary  of  California.  Each  of  the  com- 
panies was  required  to  file  its  acceptance  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  act  in  the  Department  ot  the  Interior  within 
six  months  after  its  pttssage.  The  Central  Pacific  was  also 
authorized,  after  completing  its  road  across  the  State  of 
California,  to  continue  the  construction  of  the  road  and 
telegraph  through  the  territories  of  the  United  States. 
The  number  of  bonds  that  were  to  be  issued  to  the  com- 
pany were  sixteen  for  each  mile,  excepting  for  450  miles 
between  the  western  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains 
and  the  Ciistern  base  of  the  Kockv  Mountains.  For  150 
miles  of  that  distance  double  the  usual  amount,  namely, 
thirty-two  bonds  a  mile,  were  to  be  issued,  and  for  -JOO 
miles  of  the  most  mountainous  and  diilicult  jiortion  treble 
the  amount  a  mile,  namely,  forty-eight,  were  lo  l)e  issued. 
These  bonds  were  to  constitute  a  first  mortgage  on  the 
whole  line  of  railroad  and  telegraph,  together  with  its 
rolling-stock  and  property  of  every  kind. 

By  the  act  of  18G4  the  I'nited  States  waived  its  priority 
of  Hen  and  allowed  the  comijanies  to  issue  their  first  mort- 
gage bonds  on  their  res[)ective  roads  to  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceedinir  the  amount  of  the  bonds  of  the  United  States. 
The  act  of  1862  provided  that  in  case  the  companies  failed 
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to  comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by  not 
completing  the  road  and  tele<icrai»h  line  within  a  reason- 
able time,  or  not  keeping  the  same  in  repair  and  use,  Con- 
gress might  pass  an  act  to  ensure  their  speedy  completion, 
or  to  put  them  in  repair  and  use,  and  if  the  road  were  not 
completed  by  the  first  of  -luly,  187(),  the  whole  road  and 
property  were  to  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States. 
Its  eiirhteenth  section  was  a.s  follows  : 


Sec.  \f^.  And  be  it  ff/iriher  enacted,  That  whenever  it  appears  that  the 
net  eaniingH  of  the  entire  roud  and  telegraph,  inclnding  the  amount  al- 
lowed lor  services  rendere<l  for  the  United  States,  after  deducting  all  ex- 
penditures— including  re[)air8  and  the  iurnishing,  running,  and  managing 
ol'  «aid  road — shall  exceed  ten  per  centum  upon  its  cost,  (exclusive  of  the 
five  per  centum  to  be  paid  to  the  UnitCMl  Static,)  Congress  may  reduce 
the  rates  ol'  fare  then'on,  if  unreasonable  in  amount,  and  may  fix  and 
establish  the  same  by  law.  And  the  l)etter  to  accomplish  the  object  of 
this  act,  namely,  to  promote  the  ])ublic  interest  and  welfare  by  the  con- 
struction of  said  railroad  and  telegraph  line,  and  keeping  the  same  in 
working  order,  and  to  secure  to  the  government  at  all  times  (but  particu- 
larly in  time  of  war)  the  us<!  and  lK»netitsof  the  same  for  postal,  military, 
and  other  puriM)s<>«,  Congress  nuiy  at  any  time — having  due  regard  for  the 
rights  of  said  companies  named  herein — add  to,  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  act." 

The  amendatory  act  closes  with  a  section  providing  that 
Congress  '^  may  at  any  time  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this 
act." 

The  two  companies — the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Central 
Pacific — l)oth  filed  their  acceptance  of  the  conditions  of  the 
act  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  proceeded 
to  the  construction  of  their  respective  roads.  These  were 
comi)leted  several  years  before  the  time  limited  by  the  act, 
and  they  have  been  kept  at  all*  times  since  in  repair  and 
use.  They  have  also  been  at  the  service  of  the  govern- 
ment whenever  required,  and  no  complaint  of  their  ineffi- 
ciency has  been  made. 

Sjou  after  the  completion  of  the  roads  a  question  arose 
between  the  companies  and  the  government,  whether 
the  companies  were  bound  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
bonds  of  the  United  States  as  it  became  due  from  year 
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to  vear,  or  onlv  nt  the  iniituritv  of  the  lionds  at  tho  end 
of  the  thirty  year?*,  and  wa.s  cairied  beiore  the  Court 
of  Chiinis  for  adjiidieation,  and  came,  on  appeal  from  its 
<leoision,  before  llie  Siii>reme  Court  of  the  rnite<l  States 
4it  the  Oetober  term  of  1875.  It  was  there  held  by  the 
^•ourt  unanimously  that  the  interest  was  not  payalde  by 
the  company  until  the  maturity  of  the  bonds.  Judtre 
IDavis  gave  the  opinion  of  the  court. —  (See  United  States 
^'s.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  91  U.  S.,  7:2.) 

The  same  conclusion  was  reached  by  the  Judiciary  Cvm- 
xnittee  of  both  Houses  of  Compress.  Tlie  Committee  on 
^he  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  consisted  at  the  time  of  Sen- 
^ators  Trumbull,  Stewart,  Edmunds,  Carpenter,  Conkling, 
Thurman,  and  Rice. 

Notwithstanding  tliere  was  no  complaint  against  the 
<;onipanies  that  they  had  not  complied  in  all  respects  with 
the  acts  of  Congress,  or  that  there  was  any  impairment  of 
The  value  of  their  property,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1878, 
Congress  passed  the  funding  act,  ccmimonly  known  a.s  the 
^*  Thurman  act."  It  is  entitled  '^Vn  act  to  alter  and  amend 
"the  railroad  acts  of  18(1*2  and  18f)4,''  giving  their  titles. 

This  act  requires  that  the  whole  amount  of  compensa- 
tion which  nuiy  from  time  to  time  be  due  to  the  c<mipa- 
^lies  for  services  rendered  for  the  government,  shall  be 
detained  by  tlie  United  States,  one  half  to  l>e  ap[^lied  to 
the  liquidation  of  the  interest  paid  by  the  United  States 
^)n  its  bonds,  and  the  other  half  to  be  turned  into  a  sink- 
ing fund,  which  the  act  establishes,  in  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States.  The  act  requires  the  Secretary  of  the 
nVeasurv  to  mvest  moneys  of  that  fund  in  bonds  of  the 
United  States.  It  also  provides  that  on  the  1st  of  Febru- 
iiry  of  each  year,  one  half  of  the  compensation  ior  ser- 
vices mentioned  shall  be  credited  to  that  fund,  and  re- 
quires the  Central  Pacific  Company  to  i)ay  into  that  fund 
on  that  day  in  each  year  igl, 200,000,  or  so  much  thereof 
iis  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  five  per  centum  of  ibc  net 
earnings  payable   to  the  United  States  under  the  act  of 
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1862,  and  the  whole  Huni  earned  as  compensation  for  ser- 
viees,  and  the  sum  thus  paid  to  amount  in  the  aggregate 
to  twentj-fivc  per  centum  of  the  whole  net  earnings  of  the 
company.  Tlie  act  recpiiros  tlie  Union  Pacific  Company  to 
pay  $850,000  into  the  sinking  fund  on  the  1st  day  of  Feb- 
ruary of  eacli  year,  or  so  much  tliereof  as,  with  the  five  per 
centum  and  compensation  for  services,  and  the  amount  paid, 
sliall  equal  t\^'enty-five  per  cent,  of  its  net  earnings.  And 
the  act  decliircs  that  no  dividend  shall  be"^"'oted  or  paid  to 
any  stockh(»lder  or  stdckholders  in  either  of  the  compa- 
nies, when  the  company  is  in  default  in  respect  of  the  pay- 
ment of  the  sums  required  into  the  sinking  fund,  or  in 
respect  of  the  five  i)er  centum  of  the  net  earnings,  or  in 
respect  of  any  interest  upon  any  debt  the  lien  of  which  i8 
paramount  to  that  of  the  United  States;  and  any  olticer  or 
person  who  shall  vote,  dechire,  or  [)ay  any  stoi^kholder  of 
said  companies  any  dividend  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  the  act,  and  any  stockhohler  who  shall  receive  any, 
shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States  for  the  amount,  and 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  convic- 
tion, shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $10,000, 
and  by  imprisonnient  not  exceeding  one  year. 

It  is  the  validitv  of  this  act,  thus  chanirini?  the  conditions 
and  obligations  of  the  cnmpanies  under  the  acts  of  1862 
and  1804,  wdiich  was  considered  in  the  cases  mentioned. 
In  both  cases  Judgments  were  given  in  the  courts  below 
as  a  nuitter  of  form  against  the  4*ompanies,  and  by  them 
appeals  were  taken  to  tlie  Supreme  t-ourt.  The  questions 
involved  were  there  eUihoratcly  and  ably  argued  by  dis- 
tinguished counsel.  Messrs.  Samuel  Shellabarger  and 
Jeremiah  M.  Wilson  appearing  for  the  I'nion  Pacific;  Mr. 
H.  H.  Hill,  of  the  Tnited  States  Semite,  and  Mr.  S.  W. 
Sanderson,  (»f  ( •alifornia,a|>pearing  for  tlie  Central  Pacific  ; 
tlie  Attornev-(reneral,  and  Mr.  (rcorii^e  II.  Williams,  and 
Mr.  Kdwin  13.  Smith,  the  Assistant  Attorney-General,  ap- 
pearing for  the  United  States.  The  Supreme  Court  affirmed 
the  judgment  in  b(»th  cases,  holding  that  the  act  of  May 
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Tth,  1878,  was  constitutional,  and  tliat  tlio  establishment 
of  the  ftinkins:  fund  was  a  reasonahle  reiiruhition  for  tlie  ad- 
n ministration  of  the  aTTairs  of  the  companies  and  was  war- 
:a"anted  under  the  ehiuses  reservinij  to  Comrress  the  riirht  to 
x^lter  and  amend  the  aets  of  '[M'2  and  1S(J4. 

JudiTOs  StroniT,  Bradlev,  and  Field  dissented  from  the 
^lud^i^ment,  and  each   of  them  read  a  dissentinij:  opinion, 
•TJudi^e  Field  confininji:  himself  principally  to  the  ease  of 
trhe  Central  Pjicific.     His  opinion  isfis  follows-: 


•  i--, 


"  The  decision  [rendered]  wiU,  in  my  n]iinion.^ynd  {^  vrenit^  u\m^{'\\vit^ 
i  n  ^the  title  to  corxKU3ite_i>ro]iert.v  in  tli«^  country.     It,  in  efl\'ct,drttTnnn<*s 
"t:  liat  the  general  government,  in  its  deulinpt  with  the  Pacilic  Kailroad  ( 'oni- 
X>Qnic^,  is  nnder  nflegal  ohligation  to  tultill  itscontraet8,nml  that  whrther 
i  t  shall  do  so  is  a  question  of  ]K)li('y  and  not  of  duty.    It  also  seems  to  nic 
"t"  o  recognize  the  right  of  the  government  to  appro]>riate  hy  legislative  de- .      f^ 
c^ree  the  earnings  of  those  eompanies  without  judicial  inquiry  and  d«*ter-  "^^ 
'■^ination  as  to  its  claim  to  such  earnings,  thus8;inctioning  the  exrrcise  of  / 
J  udicial  functions  in  its  own  cases.     And  in  respect  to  the  Central  Pacific 
CJonipany  it  asserts  a  suureiiiacy  of  the  fe<leral  over  the  »State  government^     ■•'■'■ 
"i  11  the  contnd  of  the  coqKjration  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  suhversive  of 
trhe  rights  of  tjbe  State.    I,  therefore,  am  <ronHtrain<'d  to  ad<l  some  sugges- 
"t"  ions  to  those  prest^nted  hy  my  iissociates,  .lustices  Stnmg  and  Bra«iley. 
X  n  what  I  have  to  say  I  shall  confine  mywlf  chit'lly  to  the  case  of  the 
ClTentml  Pacific  Ccmipany.   That  company  is  a  State  cori>oration,  and  w  the 
nccessor  of  a  corporation  of  the  same  name,  creatc<l  iM'Ibre  the  railroad 
cts  of  Congress  were  passed,  and  of  four  other  corjx>rations  organized 
n<ler  the  laws  of  the  State.     No  sovereign  attributes  jKWisessed  hy  the 

nenil  government  were  exercised  in  calling  into  existence  the  original 
^-omiMiny,  or  any  of  the  companies  with  which  it  is  now  consolidated. 
""Chey  all  derived  their  i)0wer8  and  capacities  from  the  State,  and  held 
^  hcni  at  its  will. 

**The  r£lation  of  the  general  government  to  the  Pacitic  comj»anies  is  » 
t:  wo-fold:|  that  of  sovereign  in  its  own  territory,  and  that  of  contractor.  / 
-*Xs  sovcrc\gn,  its  power  extends  to  the  enforcement  of  sueh  a<*ts  and  reg- 
"V^lations  hy  the  conii)anies  Jts  will  insure,  in  the  management  of  their 
^^oads,  and  conduct  of  their  officers  in  its  territory,  thesaf<*ty,  convenience, 
'^nd  comfort  of  the  public.  It  can  exercise  sueh  control  in  its  territory 
^^ver  all  common  carriers  of  jiassengers  and  jjroperty.  iVs  a  eontra<*tof;  it 
^s  bound  hy  its  engagements  e(|ua]ly  with  a  private  individual ;  it  cannot 
^»e  relieved  from  theni  by  any  assertion  of  ItM  sovereign  authority. 

*'  Its  relation  to  the  original  Central  Pacific  Company,  and  to  the  pres<»nt 
^-onipany  as  its  successor,  in  the  construction  and  equipnunt  of  its  road, 
x^od  its  use  for  public  purposes,  was  and  is  that  of  a  contractor,  and  the 
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riglit}^  and  obli};atiuas  of  both  are  to  ha  measured,  as  in  the  cose  of  siin* 
ilar  relations  Ix^twecn  other  partieij,  by  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
contract. 

"  By  the  first  section  of  tlie  original  railroad  act  of  Congress,  passed  in 
July,  180*2,  certain  persons  therein  designated  were  created  a  corporation 
by  the  name  of  the  Union  Pacilic  Itailroad  Company,  and  authorized  to 
construct  and  operate  a  continuous  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  a 
designated  point  on  the  lOUth  meridian  of  longitude  west  from  Green- 
w'i<!h  to  the  eastern  l)oundarv  of  Xevatla  Territory,  and  were  investi^l 
with  the  powers,  i>rivilegcis,  and  immunities  necessary  for  that  jiurpose, 
and  with  such  as  are  usually  conferred  upon  corjwnitions. 

"  By  suljsequent  provisions  of  the  act  and  the  amendatory  act  of  18G4, 
three  grants  were  made  to  the  company  thus  created  :  a  grant  of  a  right- 
of-way  over  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  for  the  road  and  tele- 
graph line  ;  a  grant  of  ten  alternate  sections  of  land  on  each  side  of  the 
road,  to  aid  in  its  construction  and  that  of  the  telegraph  line;  and  a  grant 
of  a  certain  numlnjr  of  sulwidy  l>onds  of  the  Uiiite<l  States,  Ciich  in  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  ])ayable  in  thirty  yejirs,  with  semi-annual 
interest — patents  for  the  lands  and  the  lN)nds  to  be  issue<l  as  each  twenty 
consecutive  miles  of  the  road  and  telegraph  should  be  completed.  Those 
grants  were  made  upon  certain  conditions  as  to  the  completion  of  the 
road  and  telegraph  line,  their  construction  and  use  by  the  government, 
and  their  pledge  as  security  for  the  ultimate  payment  of  the  bonds.  They 
were  the  considerations  offered  by  the  government  to  the  comjiany  for 
the  work  which  it  undertook. 

*'  By  the  act  which  thus  incorporated  the  Union  Pacitic  Company,  and 
made  the  grants  mentioned,  the  United  Slates  proposinl  to  the  Central 
Pacific  that  it  should  construct  in  like  manner  a  railroad  and  a  tek^raph 
line  tlirough  the  Stale  of  C^alifornia  from  a  point  near  the  Pacitic  Coast  to 
its  eastern  Ixjundary,  uiM>n  thesiune  terms  and  conditions,  and  aAer  com- 
pleting them  across  the  Slate,  to  continue  their  construction  through  the 
territories  of  the  United  Stales  until  they  shouhl  meet  and  connect  with 
the  road  and  telegraph  line  of  the  Union  Piwitie. 

"  They,  in  effect,  said  to  the  company,  that  if  it  would  construct  a  rail- 
road iuid  a  telegraph  line  from  the  Pacilic  Ocean  eastward  to  a  connection 
with  the  Union  Pacitic— the  roatl  to  be  in  all  res|)ects  on*'  of  first  class— 
and  keep  them  in  repair,  so  that  tiiey  could  Ik?  used  at  all  times  by  any 
department  of  the  government  for  the  transmission  of  des|)jUches  and  the 
transportation  of  mails,  troops,  munitions  of  war,  supplies,  and  public 
stores,  at  reasonable  rates  of  com|>ensation,  not  exceeediug  such  iis  were 
charged  private  j)ersons  for  similar  services,  and  allow  the  government  at 
all  times  the  preference  in  the  use  of  the  road  and  telegraph, — they  would 
grant  the  couiikuiv  a  right-of-way  over  the  jinblic  lands  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road  and  telegraph  line,  and  grant  lo  it  ten  alternate  sivtions 
of  land  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  give  it  their  bonds,  each  for  the  sum 
of  $1,000,  payable  thirty  years  afterdate,  with  semi-annual  interest, such 
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homU  to  be  isftuod  at  the  rate  ofRixteen,  thirty-two,  or  forty -eight  the  mile, 
aoconling  to  the  character  of  the  country  over  whieh  the  roiui  Hhould  Im* 
coD8tnicted ;  and  wouhi  isAue  patents  for  the  hinds,  and  the  Hulwidy  bonds 
as  each  twenty  consecutive  miles  of  the  roud  and  telegraph  shouhl  be  com- 
pleted in  the  manner  pn^scrilKnl ;  it  Ijeing  iigreed  that  the  comiKiny  sliould 
pay  the  bonds  as  they  should  mature,  and  that  for  the  security  of  their 
payment  they  S!i6ul3^  constitute  a  second  mortgage  upon  the  whole  line 
of  the  road  and  telegraph,  and  that  one-half  of  the  compensation  earned 
for  services  to  the  government,  and,  after  the  com^t'jion  of  the  road,  tive 
per  cent,  of  its  net  earnings  should  be  retainiMi  and  applicil  to-the  pay- 
ment of  the  bomis;  and  also,  that  the  company  should  complete  the  road 
by  the  first  of  July,  1876,  and  keep  it  in  n*pair  and   use  thereafter,  or 
'upon  failure  to  do  so,  that  the  government  might  take  (KMsc'ssion  of  the 
iroad  and  complete  it,  or  keep  it  in   repair  and  U8(>  ils  the  case  might  be. 
^nd  they  further,  in  eflect,  suid  that  if  these  terms  and  conditions  were 
satisfactory,  the  company  should  tile  its  written  acceptance  then*of  with 
':the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  within  six   months   thereaft^*r ;  and   that 
thereupon  there  should  be  a  contract  between  them. 

'*  This  proposition  of  the  government  the  Central  Pacitic  accreptcd,  and 
:£led  its  acceptance  as  required,  and  thereupon  the  provisions  of  the  act 
liecame  a  contriu't  betwei>n  it  and  the  United  States,  as  com]>Iete  and  per- 
■I'ect  as  could  be  made  by  the  most  fornuil  instrument.     The  United  States 
*^us  c^me  under  obligation  to  the  company  to  make  the  grants  and  issue 
the  bonds  stipulated,  upon  the  construction  of  the  hkuI  and  telegraph 
<line  in  the  manner  prescribed.    The  corporate  capacMty  of  the  company 
^nno  respect  affected  the  nature  of  the  contract,  or  made  it  in  any  par- 
ticular different  from  what  it  would  have  been  had  a  natural  person  been 
^)ne  of  the  parties.     The  company  Wiis  not  a  creature  of  the  United  States,^^ 
4ind  Congress  could  neither  add  to  nor  subtract  froui  itscorponite  powers. 
The  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain  allowed  in  the  Territories 
^^as  not  the  exercise  of  a  corporate  power.     That   right  iM^longs  to  the 
•sovereign  authority,  and  whoi'ver  exercises  it  does  so  as  the  agent  of  that 
Sovereignty.     Nor  was  its  chararter  as  a  State  institution  changed  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  permitted  by  ('ongress  to  extend  its  roa<l  through   the 
territory  of  the  United  Suites.     This  jKirniission  was  no  more  than   the 
^iccnsi^  which  is  usually  extended  by  positive  agreement,  or  by  comity  in 
the  absence  of  such  agreement,  by  one  Stiite  to  the  corporations  of  another 
S^tiite,  to  do  business  and  own  ])roperty  in  its  jurisdiction.     Such  license 
:Ss  not  the  .source  of  the  corporate  powers  exercisiMl.     Insurance  eompanicrs, 
express  companies,  and,  indeed,  einupanies  organized   for  almost  every 
Jcind  of  business,  are,  by  comity,  permitted  throughout  the  United  Stiites, 
<»nd  generally  throughout  th*-  eivilizetl  world,  to  do  business,  make  con- 
tHMits,  and  exercise  their  corporate  powers  in  a  jurisdiction  where,  in  a 
«trict  legal  sen.se.  they  have  no  corporate  exist^'uce.      The  J*acitie   Mail 
Steamship  Company,  for  example,  to  take  an   illustration  mentioned   by 
counsel,  is  a  corporation  create<l  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
16 
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nnd,  like  the  Central  Pacific,  has  been  Rul)Hidized  by  the  United  States. 
Its  8lii])8  visit  Central  America,  California,  Japan,  and  China,  and  in  all 
these  places  it  leasi's  or  owns  wharves  and  makes  and  enforces  contracts 
necessary  to  the  transaction  of  its  business,  yet  no  one  has  ever  pretended 

<br  suggested  that  it  derived  any  of  its  corporate  jgwf*^  f*^'"  the  United 
States,  or  from  the  authoriues  of  any  of  Uie  places  named.  By  consent 
of  those  authorities,  expressed  in  terms,  or  implied  in  what  is  understood 
as  their  comity,  it  exercises  jwwers  derived  solely  from  the  State  of  New 
York. 

"  When,  therefore,  Congress  assented  to  the  extension  into  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  of  the  road  which  the  Central  Pacific  was  authorized 
by  its  charter  to  construct  in  C*a1ifoniia,  it  was  deemed  imjtortant  for  the 
company  to  obtain  also  the  consent  and  authority  of  the  State  to  act  with- 
out its  limits  and  assume  responsibilities  not  originally  contemplated. 
Accordingly,  in  1864.  the  legislature  of  the  State  at  its  second  session 
after  the  adoption  of  the  original  railroad  act  of  Congress,  in  order  to  en- 
able the  company  to  comply  with  its  provisions  and  conditions,  anthoi^ 
ized  the  company  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  the  road  in  the  ter- 
ritory lying  east  of  the  State,  and  investetl  it  with  rights,  privileges,  and 
powers  granted  by  the  act  of  Congri*ss,  with  the  reservation,  however, 
that  the  company  should  be  subject  to  all  the  laws  of  the  State  concerning 
railroad  and  telegraph  lines,  except  that  messages  and  property  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  State,  and  of  the  company  should  have  priority  of 
transmission  and  transportation.  The  extent  of  the  iK)wer  which  was 
thus  n*served  we  shall  hereafter  consider.  It  is  suflicient  at  present  to 
observe  that  it  was  as  ani])lc  nnd  romplcte  as  it  is  iiossible  for  one  sov- 
ereignty to  exert  over  institutions  of  its  own  creation,  and  that  its  exer- 
cise is  incompatible  with  the  control  inserted  by  the  law  of  Congrew  of 
1878,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  present  suit. 

"  The  Central  Pacific  Company  having  accepted,  as  already  stated,  the 
conditions  proftercd  by  Congn»ss,  proceeded  at  once  to  the  execution  of 
its  c<mtract.  In  t  he  face  of  great  obstacles,  doubts,  and  uncertainties  its  di- 
rectors comment'cd  and  prosecuted  the  work,  and  within  a  period  several 
years  k'as  than  that  prescrilK'<l,  its  telegraph  line  and  roa<i  were  completed, 
the  latter  with  all  the  appurtenances  of  a  first-class  road,  and  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  government.  Patents  for  the  Innd  granted,  and  the  sub- 
sidy ))onds  mentioned,  were  accordingly  issued  to  the  company.  Since 
then  the  road  and  telegraph  line  have  l>een  kept  in  repair  and  use  and  the 
government  has  enjoyed  all  the  priviUtges  in  the  transmission  of  des- 
patches over  the  telegraph,  and  in  the  transportation  of  mails,  troops, 
munitions  of  war,  8ui)plies,  and  public  stores  over  the  road,  which  were 
stipulated.  There  has  been  no  failure  on  the  ]»art  of  the  company  to 
comply  with  its  engagements,  nor  is  any  complaint  of  delinquency  or  ne- 
glect in  its  action  made  by  tht*  government.  The  road  is  more  valuable 
now  than  on  the  day  of  its  completion ;  it  has  been  improved  in  its  rails^ 
bridges,  cars,  depots,  turn-outs,  machine-shops,  and  all  other  appurte- 
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nances.  lb*  earnings  have  been  conntantly  inerensing,  and  it  constitutes 
to-day  a  far  better  security  to  tlic  United  States  for  the  ultimate  |>aynient 
of  the  subsidy  bonds  than  at  any  period  since  its  completion,  and  to  the 
government  it  has  caused,  with  the  connecting  romt  of  the  Union  Pacilie, 
an  immense  saving  of  expense.  The  records  of  the  different  departments 
show  an  annual  saving,  as  compared  with  ])revious  ex];>enditures,  in  the 
item  of  transportation  alone  of  the  mails,  troops,  and  public  stores,  of  five 
millions,  aggregating  at  this  day  over  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 

"Whilst  the  company  was  thus  complyin^r  in  all  respects  with  its  en- 
gagements, the  act  of  May  7,  Ij;^^,  was  pivss<Ml,  altering  in  essential  par- 
ticulars the  contract  of  the  compiiny  and  greatly  increasing  its  obligations. 
By  the  contract  only  one-half  of  the  comiKMis;ition  for  transport^ition  for 
the  government  is  to  hi;  retained  and  applied  towards  the  payment  of  the 
bonds.     By  the  act  of  ]1878_  the  wJiole  of  ao^h  cumpiuisaliun  is  to  be  re- 
tained and  thus  applied.     By  the  contrattt  five  i)er  cent,  only  of  the  net 
eamifigs  of  the  road  are  to  be  paid  to  the  United  States  to  l)e  applied  upon 
the  subsidy  bonds.     By  the  m't  of  1878  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  net 
earnings  are  to  be  thus  paid  and  applied.     By  the  contract  the  only  funm- 
rity  which  the  government  had  for  its  suljsidy  bonds  wiw  a  second  mort- 
gage on  the  road  and  its  appurtenances  and  telegraph  line ;  and  the  com-v. 
pany  was  allowed  to  give  a  first  mortgage  as  security  for  its  own  bonds,  x* 
LHSued  for  an  equal  amount.  By  the  act  of  1878  :ulditioiiaI  security  is  re- 
quired for  the  ultimate  payment  of  its  own  bonds,  and  the  sul)sidy  l>onds 
of  the  Unite<l  States,  by  the  creati<m  of  what  is  termed  a  sinking  fund, 
that  LS,  by  compelling  the  comiwiny  to  deinwit  twelve  hundred  thousiuid 
dollars  a  year  in  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  1h»  held  for  such  -. 
payment,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  l>e   nect^sary  to  make  the  five  per   / 
cent,  nete^irnings,  the  whole  sum  earned  ;u*  coni]>ensation  for  services,  and 
snfliicient  in  addition  to  make  the  whole  reach  twenty-live  per  cent,  of    ' 
the  net  earnings. 

'•It  is  not  material,  in  the  view  I  take  of  the  subject,  whether  the  de- 
posit of  this  large  sum  in  the  tr«;asury  of  the  creditor  be  termed  a  pay- 
ment, or  something  else.  It  is  the  exaction  from  the  company  of  nu>ney 
for  which  the  original  contract  did  not  stipulate  which  constitutes  the 
objiH.'tionable"Ieillu iv  of^the.  act  of  .187*^.  Tlie  act  thus  makes  a  great 
change  m  the  liabilities  of  the  company.  Its  purpose,  however  disguised, 
is  to  coerce  the  jMiyment  of  money  yeai-s  in  advance  of  the  time  prescril)ed 
by  the  contnict.  That  such  legislation  is  beyond  the  power  of  Congress  I 
cannot  entertain  a  doubt.  The  clauses  of  t  he  original  acts  reserving  a  right 
to  Congress  to  alter  or  amend  them  do  not,  in  my  judgment,  justify  the 
legislation.     Ttii>iMt\vi>r  r«>sorvf>(i  ».wi»n  ni...^»  ..]n^iw.>c  ;u  .if.^.i.,,^»/i  ^^  |^.  foxn 

specific  purpose.  The  language  in  the  act  of  l8()*i  is  as  follows  :  'Ami  the 
])etter  to  accomplish  the  object  of  this  act,  to  promote  the  public  interest 
and  welfare  by  the  construction  of  s;iid  railroad  and  telegraph  line,  and 
keeping  the  same  in  working  order,  and  to  secure  the  government  at  all 
times  (but  particularly  in  time  of  war)  the  use  and  U'liefits  of  the  sjimc 
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for  postal,  military,  and  other  purposes,  Conj^frcss  may  at  any  time — hav- 
ing due  regard  lor  the  rights  of  stiid  companies  named  herein — add  to. 
alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  act.' — (See.  18.)  The  language  of  the  amend- 
atory act  of  1864  is  more  general :  *  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  alter, 
amend,  or  repeal  this  act.-  The  two  acts  are  to  he  read  together ;  they 
deal  with  the  stune  subject ;  and  are  to  \ie  treated  as  if  passed  at  the  same 
time. — (Prescott  vs.  Railroad  Co.,  16  Wall.,  603.)  The  limitations,  there- 
fore, im])osed  ui)on  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  altenition  and  amendment 
in  the  a<!t  of  1862  must  be  held  to  apply  to  the  power  reserve<l  in  the  act 
of  1H64.  Tliey  are  not  repealed,  either  expressly  or  impliedly,  by  any- 
thing in  the  latter  act.  If  this  Ik»  so,  the  legislation  of  1878  can  find  no 
support  in  the  clauses.  The  conditions  upon  which  the  reserved  power 
could  be  exercised  und<T  them  did  not  then  exist.  The  road  and  tele- 
^  gniph  had  years  before  been  constructed,  and  always  kept  in  wot'king 

;        "  onler ;  and  the  government  has  at  all  timers  been  scicured  in  their  use  and 
^  benefits  for  postal,  military,  and  other  purposes. 

y»r  "  But  if  the  reserved  power  of  alteration  and  amendment  be  consid- 

•^  ^^-     ered  as  freed  from  the  limitations  designated,  it  cimnot  be  exerted  to  aflect 
,.\  the  contract  so  far  as  it  has  been  executed,  or  the  rights  vested  under  it. 

When  the  nmd  was  complected  in  the  manner  prescril)ed  and  accepted, 
the  (company  becatne  entitled  as  of  right  to  the  land  and  subsidy  bonds 
stipulated.  ^Flie  title  to  the  land  was  perfect  on  thn  ititin>»f  thrp^trntn ; 
the  title  to  the  bonds  vested  on  their  del iverj'.  An}'  alt«ration  of  the  acts 
under  the  rJServiilio'n  clauses,  or  their  rei)eal,  could  not  revoke  the  title 
to  the  land  or  recall  the  bonds  or  change  the  right  of  the  company  to 
either.  So  far  as  thes<»  are  concerned  the  contract  was,  long  before  the 
act  of  1878,  an  executetl  and  clostnl  tninsiU'tion,  and  they  were  as  much 
beyond  the  reai^h  of  the  government  as  any  other  property  vested  in  pri- 
vate proprietorship.  Tlie  right  to  hold  the  subsidy  bonds  for  the  period 
at  which  they  are  to  run  without  paying  or  advancing  money  on  them 
before  their  maturity,  except  as  originally  provided,  or  furnishing  other 
security  than  that  originally  stipulated,  was,  on  their  delivery,  as  perfect 
as  the  right  to  hold  the  title  to  the  land  patentctl  unencumbered  by  fb- 
turc  liens  of  the  government.  Any  alteration  or  amendment  could  only 
operate  for  the  future  and  afK'ct  subse([uent  acts  of  the  company  ;  it  could 
have  no  operation  ujion  that  which  had  already  lK*en  done  and  vested. 

*'  There  have  been  much  discussion  ami  great  difference  of  opinion  on 
many  points  as  to  the  meaning  and  effect  of  a  similar  reservation  in 
statutes  of  the  States,  but  on  the  point  that  it  does  not  authorize  any 
interference  with  veste<l  rights  all  the  authorities  concur.  Such  was 
the  language  of  Chief  Justi(Hj  Shaw  in  the  case  cited  from  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachu.«*etts;  and  such  is  the  language  of  Mr.  Justici*  Clifford 
in  the  cases  cited  from  this  court.  And  such  must  be  the  I'ase  or  there 
would  l)e  no  safety  in  dealing  with  the  government  where  such  a  clause 
is  inserted  in  its  legislation.  It  could  undo  at  plciisure  everything  done 
under  its  authority,  and  despoil  of  their  property  those  who  had  tmsted 
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to  its  faith. — (Essex  Co.  vs.  The  Commonwealth,  13  Gray,  253;  Miller  vs. 
The  State,  15  Wall.,  49S;  Holyoke  Co.  vs.  Lymun,  Ihiil.,  522;  see  also 
Shields  vs.  Ohio,  95  U.  S.,  324,  and  S;i<;c  vs.  Dillard,  15  B.  Monroe,  :J5.) 

*'  The  object  of  a  reservation  of  this  kind  in  acts  of  incorporation  is  to 
insure  to  the  government  control  over  corporate  franchises,  rights,  and 
privileges  which,  in  its  sovereign  or  legislative  capacity,  it  may  call  into 
exi8t<ence,  not  to  interfere  with  c(»ntracts  which  the  corporation  created 
by  it  may  make.  Snch  is  the  purport  of  onr  language  in  Tomlinson  vs. 
Jessup,  where  we  state  the  object  of  the  n-scrvation  to  be  *  to  prevent  a 
grant  of  corporate  rights  and  privileges  in  a  form  which  will  preclude 
le^lative  interference  with  their  exercise,  if  the  public  interest  should  at 
any  time  require  such  interference,'  and  that  *  the  reservation  affects  the 
entire  relation  between  the  State  and  corporation,  and  ])laces  under  legis- 
lative control  all  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  thrived  by  its  charter 
directly  from  the  State, ^ — (15  Wall.,  454.)  The  sjime  thing  we  repeated, 
with  greater  distinctness,  in  the  case  of  The  Kailroml  Company  vs.  Maine, 
where  we  said  that  by  the  reservation  the  State  retuinetl  the  power  to 
alt'Cr  the  act  incorporating  the  company,  in  all  particulars  constituting  the 
grant  to  it  of  corporate  righi^^  pritUegen^  and  immunities:  and  that  ^tlie 
existence  of  the  corporation,  and  its  franchises  and  immunities,  derived 
directly  from  the  State,  were  thus  kept  under  its  control.'  But,  we  added^  "/ 
that  *  rights  and  interests  acquired  by  the  company,  not  cowititufing  a  part  ^^ 
o/  the  contract  of  incorporation^  stand  upon  a  different  footing.' — (9()  U.  S.,  -* 

499.) 

**  Xow,  there  was  no  grant  by  the  United  States  to  the  Central  Pacific 
Company,  of  corporate  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities.  No  attribute 
of  sovereignty  was  exercised  by  them  in  its  creation.  It  took  its  life,  and 
all  its  attributes  and  capiicities,  from  the  State.  Whatever  powers,  rights, 
and  privileges  it  acquired  from  the  United  States  it  took  under  its  con- 
tract with  them  and  not  otherwise.  The  relatjon  between  tlie  parties  be- 
ing that  of  contractors,  the  rights  and  obligations  of  lM)th,  as  already 
stateil,  are  to  be  me^isured  by  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  contract. 
And  when  the  goveniiiHinl^^ the  United  States  entered  into- 4k»t- eon-  -^ 
ixvuL%  it  laid  aside  its  sovecci^yU^'  aiui  jMit  iuelf  on  terms  of  eiiimlity  with 
its  contractor.  It  Wiis  then  but  a  civil  corporation,  iis  incapable  us  the 
Central  Pivcific  of  releasing  itsi*lf  from  its  obligations,  or  of  linally  deter- 
mining their  extent  and  character.  I;  could  not,  as  justly  oKs<*rved  by 
one  of  the  counsel  who  argued  this  case,  '  rrlenw  itnvlf  and  hold  the  other 
party  to  the  contract.  It  could  not  change  its  obligations  and  hold  its 
rights  unchanged.  It  cannot  bind  itself  as  a  civil  corporation,  and  loose 
itself  by  its  sovereign  legislative  power.'  This  principle  is  aptly  ex- 
pressed by  the  great  conservative  stati'.siuan,  Alrxander  Hjimilton,  in  his 
report  to  Congress  on  the  public  credit,  in  1795:  '  When  a  government,' 
he  observes,  '  enters  into  a  contract  with  an  individual,  it  deposes,  as  to 
the  matter  of  the  contract,  its  constitutional  authority,  and  exchanges 
the  character  of  legislator  for  that  of  a  moral  agent,  with  the  same  rights 
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and  obligationH  as  an  individual.  It8  promises  may  be  justly  considered 
out  ot*  its  pover  to  JeyMlnte,  unless  in  aid  of  thcni.  It  is,  in  theory,  im- 
possible to  reconcile  the  two  ideas  of  a  promise  which  obliges  with  a  power 
to  make  a  law  ichivh  can  vary  the  effect  of  if — (FIumilton^H  Works,  vol.  3, 
p.  518,  519.) 

"  Wlien,  therefore,  the  government  of  the  United  States  entered  into 
the  contract  with  the  ('entral  Pacitie,  it  could  no  more  than  a  private  cor- 
poration or  a  private  individual  finally  construe  and  determine  the  extent 
of  the  company's  rights  and  liabilities.  If  it  had  cause  of  complaint 
agiiinst  the  comimny,  it  couhl  not  undertake  itself,  by  legislative  decree, 
to  redress  the  grievance,  but  wjis  compelled  to  seek  re<lre88  as  all  other 
civil  corjKirations  are  compellcKt,  through  the  judicial  tribunals.  If  the 
conf|>any  was  wasting  its  pmperty,  of  which  no  allegation  is  made,  or 
impairing  the  .security  of  the  government,  the  remedy  by  suit  was  am- 
ple. To  declare  that  one  of  two  contracting  parties  is  entitled,  under 
,'.  the  contract  l)etween  them,  to  the  payment  of  a  greater  sum  than  is  ad- 
^V  jnitted  to  Ik?  payable,  or  to  other  or  greater  security  than  that  given,  is 
h^  C  not  aui^gislative  function^    It  is  a  judicial  action  ;    it  is  the  exercise  of 

judicial  power — and  all  such  power,  with  respect  to  any  transaction  aris- 
ing under  the  laws  of  the  Unit«Ml  States,  is  vested  by  the  Constitution  in 
the  courts  of  the  country. 

"  In  the  case  of  The  Commonwealth  vs.  The  Proprietors  of  New  Bedford 
Bridge,  a  corporation  of  Miissachu.setts,  the  supn^mc  court  of  that  Stat«, 
speaking  with  reference  to  a  contract  between  the  parties,  uses  this  lan- 
guage: *  Kach  has  equal  ri(|l)ts  and  privilege's  under  it,  and  neither  can 
interpret  its  terms  authoritatively  so  as  to  control  and  bind  the  rights  of 
J  the  other.  The  Couunon wealth  has  no  more  authority  to  constme  the 
V.  charter  than  the  corjioration.  By  lM»coming  a  partj^o  a  contract  with  its 
citizens,  the  government  divest**  itself  of  itis  sovereignty^^n  respect  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  contract  and  it.s)?cmst««-rtfm  and  interpreta- 
tion, and  stands  in  the  same  )>osition  iw  a  private  individual.  If  it  were 
otherwisi*,  the  rights  of  parties  contracting  with  the  government  would 
Aw.  held  at  the  cai)rice  of  the  sovereign,  and  <'xiK)sed  U\  all  the  risks  aris- 
\ing  from  the  corrupt  or  ill-judged  u.se  of  misguided  power.  The  inter- 
pretation and  construction  of  ctmtnicts  when  drawn  in_<xU£atlQ&!!I?1oDg 
exclusiveTy  To  the  jM//ictcr/ department  of  the  goverument.  The  legisla- 
ture has  no  more  power  to  construe  their  own  contracts  with  their  citi- 
zens than  those  which  individuals  make  with  each  other.  They  can  do 
neither  without  exercising  judicial  powers  which  would  be  contrary  to 
the  elementary  princii>les  of  our  government,  jls  set  forth  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Kights.'— (2  Gray,  350.) 

"  In  that  ease  the  charter  of  the  cor|)oration  authorized  the  building 
of  a  toll-bridge  across  a  navigable  river,  with  two  suitable  draws  at  least 
thirty  feet  wide.  A  snbse(|uent  act  required  draws  to  l)e  made  of  a  greater 
width  :  but  the  court  held  that  the  question  whether  the  draws  already 
made  were  suitable,  and  con.structed  so  as  not  unreasonable  or  unnec- 
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es»ari]y  to  ol»tract  or  impeile  public  navi||ration,  was  not  a  question  to  be 
determinc<l  by  tbe  lef^islature,  or  by  the  oor]>orHtion,  but  by  the  courts. 
It  was  a  question  which  couhl  not  be  authoritatively  determined  by  either 
party  so  as  to  control  and  bind  the  other,  '  Like  all  other  matters  in- 
volving a  controversy  concerninjc  public  duty  and  private  rights/  said  the 
court,  'it  Ls  to  be  adjusted  and  settled  in  the  regular  tribunals,  where 
questions  of  law  and  fact  are  adjudic;ited  on  fixed  antT  7»taT)1ished  jirin- 
ciplea,  and  according  to  the  forms  and  usages  lx*st  a<lupted  to  secure  the 
im})artial  administmt-ion  of  justice.'  In  the  case  at  bar,  the  government, 
by  the  ;ict  of  1H78,  undertakes  to  decide  authoritatively  what  the  obligii-% 
tions  of  the  Central  Pacific  are,  and  in  etf«*ct  declares  that  if  the  direc-/ 
tors  of  the  company  do  not* respect  its  construction,  and  ob(*y  its  man- 
dates, foundcrd  upon  such  construction,  they  shall  1m>  subj<H't  to  fine  and 
iniprisoument.  v     y  >  ' 

*'  The  distinction  between  a  judicial  and  a  legislative  act  is  well  defined.  ^.  ^  „  - 
The  one  determines  what  the  law  is,  and  what  the  rights  of  parti<*s  are,  '%y-' 
with  reference  to  trans;ictious  alre^wlv  had :  the  other  prescribes  what  the  '  )' 
law  shall  be  in  future  cases.  Arising  under  it.  Wner'ever  an  act  under- 
takes to  determine  a  question  of  right  or  obligation,  or  of  ])roperty,  as  the 
foundation  upon  which  it  proceeds,  such  act  is  to  that  extent  a  judicial 
one,  and  not  the  proper  exercise  of  legislative  functions.  Thus  an  a<;t  of 
the  Legislature  of  Illinois  authorizing  the  sale  of  the  lands  of  an  intes- 
tate, to  raise  a  specific  sum,  to  pay  certain  ]>arties  their  claims  against  the 
estate  of  the  deceased  for  moneys  advanced  and  liabilities  incurred,  wsis 
held  unconstitutional  on  the  ground  that  it  involved  a  judicial  deter- 
miuation  that  the  estate  wjis  indebted  to  those  parties  for  the  moneys  ad- 
vanced and  liabilities  incurred.  The  ascertainment  of  indebtedness  from 
one  party  to  another,  and  a  direction  for  its  payment,  the  court  consid- 
ered to  be  judicial  acts  which  c<mhl  not  Ik'  performed  by  the  legislature. — 
(3  Scam.,  2.'i8.)  So  also  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Tennes.sec  authoriz- 
ing a  guardian  of  infant  heirs  to  sell  certain  lands  of  whicrh  their  ances- 
tors <lied  seized,  and  dire(;ting  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  the  ancestor's  debts,  wjws,  on  similar  grounds,  held  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional.— (Jones  vs.  Perry,  10  Yergcr,  .'><).)  Testetl  by  the  principles  thus 
illustrated  the  act  of  1878  must  be  held  in  many  ways  to  trans<'end  tbe 
legislative  iwwer  of  Congress. 

*'  I  cannot  assent  to  the  doctrine  which  would  ascribe  to  the  federal 
government  a  sovereign  right  to  treat  as  it  may  choose  corjMirations  with 
which  it  deals,  and  would  exempt  it  from  that  great  law  of  morality 
which  should  bind  all  governments,  us  it  binds  all  iiuUviduals,  to  do 
justice  and  kt-rep  faith.  Because  it  was  decmc<l  important,  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  in  the  light  of  what  was  known  lus  tender  laws, 
appraisement  laws,  stay  laws,  aiul  installment  laws  of  the  States,  which 
Story  sjiys  ha<l  prostrated  all  private  credit  and  all  private  morals,  to  in- 
8«»rt  a  clause  prohibiting  the  States  from  passing  any  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contnicts,  and  no  chnise  prohibiting  the  federal  government 
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from  like  legislation  in  found,  it  is  argu«il  that  no  Ruch  prohibition  apon 
it  exists. 

"  *  It  is  true/  as  I  had  oecasion  to  observe  in  another  ease,  *  there  is  no 
provision  in  the  Constitution  forbidding  in  express  terms  such  legislation. 
And  it  is  also  true  that  there  are  express  powers  delegated  to  Congress, 
the  execution  of  which  necessarily  opemtes  to  impair  the  obligation  of 
contracts.  It  was  the  object  of  the  framers  of  that  instrument  to  create 
a  national  government,  competent  to  represent  the  entire  country  in  it« 
relations  with  foreign  nations  and  to  accomplish  by  its  legislation  measnrefi 
of  common  interest  to  all  the  people,  which  the  several  States  in  their  in- 
dependent capacities  were  incapable  of  effecting,  or  if  capable,  the  execu- 
tion of  which  would  be  attended  with  great  difliculty  and  embarrassment. 
They,  therefort»,  clothed  Congress  with  all  the  powers  essential  to  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  these  ends,  and  carefully  withheld  the 
grant  of  all  other  powers.  Some  of  the  powers  granted,  from  their  very 
nature,  interfere  in  their  execduou  with  cautrnets  of  parties.  Thus  war 
suspends  intercourse  and  commerce  between  citizens  or  subjects  of  bellig- 
erent nations;  it  renders  during  its  continuance  the  performance  of  con- 
tracts i)reviously  made,  unlawful.  Thest»  incidental  consequences  were 
contemplated  in  the  grant  of  the  war  iwwer.  So  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce and  the  imposition  of  duties  may  so  affeCt  the  prices  of  articles 
imported  or  manufactured  as  to  essentially  alter  the  value  of  previous 
contracts  respecting  them;  but  this  incidental  conse([uence  was  seen  in 
the  grant  of  the  power  over  commerce  and  duties.  There  can  be  no  valid 
objection  to  laws  i)assed  in  execution  of  express  powers,  that  consequences 
like  these  follow  incidentally  from  their  execution.  But  it  is  otherwise 
when  such  conscijuences  do  not  follow  incidentally,  but  are  directly  en- 
acted.' 

■  .  .  .-  *"  The  only  express  authority  for  any  legislation  affecting  the  obligation 
\y  (  of  contracts  is  found  in  the  jwwer  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  bank- 
'  ^y  <  ruptcy,  the  direct  object  of  which  is  to  release  insolvent  debtors  from 
their  contracts  upon  the  surrender  of  their  property.' — (12  Wallace,  663.) 
From  this  express  grant  in  the  case  of  bankrupts  the  inference  is  dedue- 
ible  that  there  was  no  general  T)ower  to  interfere  with  contracts.  If  such 
genenil  power  existed  there  could  have  been  no  occasion  for  the  delega- 
tion of  an  express  power  in  the  ease  of  bankrupts.  The  argument  for  the 
general  power  from  the  absence  of  a  special  prohibition  proceeds  niK>n  a 
misconception  of  the  nature  of  the  federal  government  as  one  of  limited 
powers.  It  can  exercise  onlj'  such  jwwers  as  are  specitically  granted  or 
are  necessarily  implied.  All  other  powers,  not  prohibited  to  the  States, 
arc  reserved  to  them  or  to  the  people.  As  I  said  in  the  case  referred  to, 
the  doctrine  that  where  a  power  is  not  expressly  forbidden  it  may  be  ex- 
ercised, would  change  the  whole  character  of  our  government.  Accord- 
ing to  the  great  (commentators  on  the  Constitution,  and  the  opinions 
of  the  great  jurists,  who  have  .studied  and  interpreted  its  meaning,  the 
true  doctrine  is,  that  where  a  power  is  not  in  terms  granted,  and  is  not 
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necetwary  or  proper  for  the  exercine  of  a  ]>ower  thus  ftraiited,  it  does  not 
exist.  It  would  not  be  pretended,  for  example,  had  there  Iteen  no  amend- 
ment»  to  the  Constitution  as  originally  adopte<l,  that  Congretw  eould  have 
jKissed  a  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof,  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  siH-eeh,  or  the  right  of 
the  ])eople  to  assemble  and  i>etition  for  a  retirees  of  gricvann^s.  The 
amendments  prohibiting  the  exercise  of  any  such  power  were  adopt e<l  in 
the  language  of  the  preamble  aeeompanying  them,  when  presented  to 
the  States,  *  in  order  to  prevent  miseomvption  or  abuse  *  of  the  powers  of 
the  Constitution. 

"  Independent  of  these  views,  then»  are  many  considerations  which 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  power  to  ini]Knr  t'ontnicts,  by  direct  action 
to  that  end,  does  not  exist  with  the  genenil  government.  In  the  lirst 
place,  one  of  the  objects  of  the  C^mstitnlion,  expn*s»ed  in  its  ])rt*:inible, 
was  the  establishment  of  justice,  and  what  that  meant  in  its  relations  to 
contracts  is  not  left,  as  was  justly  said  by  the  late  Chief  .Fustier,  in  Hc])- 
bum  vs.  Griswold,  to  inference  or  conjwture.  As  he  observes,  at  the 
time  the  Constitution  was  undergoing  dis(russion  in  the  Convention,  the 
Congress  of  the  Confederation  was  engaged  in  framing  the  ordiiuince  for 
the  government  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  in  which  certain  articles 
of  compact  were  establishtHl  IwtwwMi  the  peojile  <rt'  the  original  States  and 
the  people  of  the  territory,  for  the  pur|KJs<*,  as  expresscKi  in  the  instru- 
ment, of  extending  the  fundamental  princi])]es  of  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty, upon  which  the  States,  their  laws  and  constitutions,  wen*  erected. 
By  that  ordinance  it  was  declare<l,  that  in  the  just  preser\ation  of  rights 
and  property,  *no  law  wight  ever  to  lie  nmdc»  or  have  force  in  the  said 
territory,  that  shall,  in  any  manner,  interfere  with  or  affect  private  eon- 
tracts  or  engagements  bona  fldr  and  without  fraud  previously  formed.' 
The  same  provision,  adils  the  Chief  .Justice,  found  moi-e  condensed  ex- 
pression in  the  prohibition  upon  the  States  against  impairing  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts,  which  has  ever  been  n'cogiiized  as  an  efllcient  siifeguard 
against  injustice,  and.  though  the  prohibition  is  not  applied  in  terms  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  he  ex])re8sed  the  opinion,  speaking 
for  hiinsi'lf  and  the  majority  of  the  court  at  tlie  time,  that  it  was  clear 
'that  those  who  framed  an<l  those  wlio  adopted  the  Constitution,  intended 
that  the  spirit  of  this  prohibition  should  jwrva^le  the  entire  Inxly  of  lejjis- 
lation,  and  that  the  justicv.  which  the  Constitution  wasonlained  to  estab- 
lish was  not  thought  by  them  to  l)c  compatible  with  legislation  of  an  op- 
posiU'  tendency.'— (H  Wallace,  (>'i3.) 

"Similar  views  are  found  expresseil  in  the  opinions  of  other  judges  of 
this  court.  In  Calder  vs.  Hull,  w}ii(;li  was  here  in  17!K  Mr.  .fnstice  Cha.se 
said,  that  there  were  acts  which  the  federal  and  State  legislatures  <'Ould 
not  do  without  exceeding  their  authority,  and  among  them  he  menti(»ned 
a  law  whi<'h  ]mnisheda  citizen  for  an  innocent  act  ;  a  law  that  de^itroyed 
or  impaired  the  lawful  private  <'oiitrafta.uf  citizens;  a  law  that  made  a 
nian  judge  in  his  own  case :  aiul  a  law  that  took  the  propiTty  Irom  A  and 
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gave  it  to  B.  '  It  is  against  all  reason  and  justice,'  he  added,  *  for  a  peo- 
ple to  entrust  a  legislature  witii  such  powers,  and,  therefore,  it  cannot  be 
presumed  that  they  have  done  it.  They  may  eommnnd  what  is  right  and 
prohihit  what  is  wrong  ;  but  they  eannot  change  innocence  into  guilt  or 
punish  innocence  as  a  crime,  or  violate  the  right  of  an  antecedent  lawful 
private  contract,  or  the  right  of  private  property.  To  maintain  that  a 
iederal  or  State  legislature  possesses  such  powers  if  they  ha<l  not  l»ecn 
expressly  restrained,  would,  iu  my  opinion,  \ye  a  ijolitical  heresy  alto- 
gether inadmissible  in  all  free  republican  governments.' — (IJ  Dallas,  IWrt.) 
"  In  Ogden  vs.  Saunders,  which  was  l)efbrt»  this  court  in  1837,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Thompson,  referring  to  the  clauses  of  the  Constitution  prohibiting 
the  State  from  passing  a  bill  of  attainder,  an  ex  post  facto  law,  or  a  law 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  said  :  *  Neither  provision  can  strictly 
be  considered  j\s  introducing  any  new  principle,  but  <mly  for  greater 
8c<*nrity  and  safety  io  incorporate  into  this  charter  provi.Hion8  admitted 
by  all  to  be  among  the  first  princi])les  of  our  government.  No  State 
court  would,  I  presume,  sanction  and  enforce  an  ejr  post  facto  law,  if  no 
such  prohibition  was  contained  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
80,  neither  would  retrospective  laws,  tiikini^  away  vested  rights,  be 
enforced.  Such  laws  are  repugnant  to  those  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  every  just  system  of  laws  is  founded.' 

"  In  the  Federalist,  Mr.  Madison  declared  that  laws  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contriw^ts  were  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  the  social 
cx)mpact  and  to  every  principle  of  sound  legislation ;  and  in  the  Dart- 
mouth College  case  Mr.  Welister  contended  that  acts,  which  were  there 
held  to  impair  the  o))ligation  of  c  mtracts,  were  not  thi^  exercise  of  a 
yfiower  properly  legislative,  as  their  object  and  elTect  was  to  take  away 

Chested  rights.  '  To  justify  the  taking  away  of  vested  rights,'  he  said, 
*  there  must  l)e  a  forfeiture,  to  adjutlg**  ujwn  and  declare  which  is  the 
proi>er  province  of  the  judiciary.'  Surely  the  Constitution  would  have 
failed  to  establish  justice  ha<l  it  allowed  the  exerci.se  of  such  a  dangerous 
power  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
.)    V  "  Iu  the  second  place,  legiMlation  im{miring  the  obligation  of  contracts 

vw^  ^^^        impinges  upon  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  declare  that  no 
one  shall  be  deprived  of  his  property  without  due  process  of  law;  knd 

/'  that  means  by  law  in  its  regular  caui*se  of  administration  through  the 
*  [\  ^\  courts  of  justice.    Contracts  are  property,  and   a   large  portion  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country  exists  in  that  form.     Whatever  impairs  their  value 
diminish(*s,  therefons  the  property  of  the  owner,  and  if  that  l>e  effected 
\  by  dinvt  legislative  action  oi>erating  upon  the  contra<'t,  forbidding  its 

enforcement  or  transfer,  or  otherwise  restricting  its  use,  the  owner  is  as 
much  deprived  of  his  property  without  due  i)rocess  of  law  as  if  the  con- 
tract were  impounded,  or  the  value  it  rejiresents  were  in  terms  wholly  or 
jKirtially  contis<'ated. 

"  In  the  case  at  bar  the  contract  with  the  Central  Pacific  is,  as  I  have 
said,  chang(;d  in  essential  particulars.     The  company  is  compelled  to  oc- 
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ccpt  it  in  its  changed  form,  and  by  legislative  decree,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  coiirtB,  that  is,  without  due  pnK*esH  of  hiw,  to  pay  out  of 
its  earnings  each  year  to  its  contnict^rs,  the  United  States,  or  deposit  with 
them,  a  sum  that  may  amount  to  twelve  hundred  thousiind  doUars,  and 
this,  twenty  years  })efore  the  deht  to  which  it  is  to  \ye  a])plicd  iH'comes 
due  and  payable  by  the  company.  If  this  taking  of  the  earnings  of  the 
company  and  ki-eping  them  from  its  use  during  these  twenty  years  to 
come  is  not  depriving  the  com])any  of  its  property,  it  would  Ixr  dillicult 
to  give  any  meaning  to  the  provisi<m  ol'  the  Constitution.  It  will  ouly  lie 
ni*ct^8sary  liereafter  to  give  to  the  8<Mzure  of  another's  i)roperty  or  earnings 
a  new  name — to  aill  it  the  creation  of  a  sinking  fund,  or  the  provi<ling 
against  the  possible  wastefuliu^ss  or  improvidence  of  the  owner — to  get 
rid  of  the  eon.Htitutional  restraint.  To  my  mind  the  evasicm  of  that  clause, 
the  frittering  away  of  all  sense  and  meaning  to  it,  arc  insujuTablc  objec- 
tions to  tlie  legislation  of  Congress.  Where  crontracts  are  impaired,  or 
when  operating  against  the  government  arc  sought  to  Ihj  eva<lcd  and 
avoided  by  ]egi.slation,  a  blow  is  given  to  the  security  of  all  projx'rty. 
If  the  government  will  not  keep  its  faith,  little  l)etter  can  be  e\pcct<»d 
from  the  citizen.  If  contracts  are  not  olwerved,  no  property  will  in  the 
end  l>e  respected;  and' all  history  showsj  tbatjii^llts  uil  p(a;H4Mt «re  unsafe 
where  property IjT  tnif'^"^""     Protection  to  one  gcics  with  i>rotcction  to  , 

the  other ;  and  there  can  \ye  neither  prosjHjrity  nor  progress  where  this  > 

foundation  of  all  just  government  w  unsettled.     '  The  moment/  said  the  .  \l*  \  .'^ 
elderAdams,  '  the  idea  is  admitted  into  8<K?iety  that  pro^Kirty  is  not  as     .  -V.      * 
Ha<!re<l  as  the  laws  of  God,  and  that  there  is  not  a  force  of  law  and  x)ublic 
justice  to  protect  it,  anarchy  and  tyranny  commence.'  -^ 

"  I  am  aware  of  tlie  opinion  which  prevails  generally  that  the  Pacific 
railnxMl  corponitions  have,  by  their  iiccumulation  wealth,  and  the  num- 
l»ers  in  their  employ,  l)ccomc  so  iM>werful  jis  to  Ik*  di.stur4)ing  and  danger- 
ous influences  in  the  legislation  of  the  country  ;  and  that  they  should, 
therefore,  1k'  brought  bv  stringent  measures  int4>  subiection  to  the  State.  /  / 
This  may  be  true;  I  do  not  Kiy  that  it  is  not ;  but  if  it  Is,  it  furnishes  no  '.-'  _j 
justification  for  the  reputliation  or  evitsion  of  the  contracts  made  with  ^ 

them  by  the  government.  The  law  that  protects  the  wealth  (»f  the  most 
I>owerful,  protitcts  also  the  earnings  of  the  most  hnnible  ;  and  the  law 
which  w<mld  confiscate  the  pnnKTty  of  the  one  would  in  the  end  take  the 
earnings  of  the  other. 

"  There  are  many  other  objections  to  the  sict  of  Congress  besides  those 
1  have  mentioned — each  to  my  mind  convincing — but  why  add  to  what 
has  already  l)ecn  said.  If  the  rca.'^ons  given  will  not  convince,  neither 
would  any  others  which  could  1k»  presi  nted.  I  will,  therefore,  refer  only 
to  the  interference  of  the  law  with  the  rights  of  the  Stat<*  of  California. 

"  The  Centnd  Pa<!ific  btungaState  corporation,  the  law  creating  it  is,  by 
the  constitution  of  California,  subject  to  alteration,  amendment,  and  re- 
lieal  by  its  legislature  at  any  time — a  power  which  the  legislature  can 
neither  abdicate  nor  transfer.     In  its  assent  given  to  the  company  to  ex- 
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tpnd  its  road  into  the  territory  of  the  United  States— the  fcencml  govem- 
mont  havitifc  authoriziMl  th<*  extension— the  lejrislature  reserved  the  some 
control  which  it  j>iHse.sR08  over  other  railnKid  and  telegraph  rompuniM 
created  by  it.  That  control  under  the  new  const  it  ntion,  goes,  aa  isclaimedf 
to  the  extent  of  n-^julating  the  fan*  and  freights  of  the  com|mnyf  thoa 
limiting  itn  income  or  earnin^^s:  and  of  su|M'rviHing  all  its  businem,  even 
to  the  keeping  of  its  accounts,  making  <lisolM>dieneeof  its  directors  to  the 
regiilationH  cstahlisluKl  for  its  management  ]>uniKliable  by  fine  and  im- 
]»risonment ;  and  the  Icginhiture  may  inii>os4>  the  additional  penalty  of  a 
forfeiture  of  the  franchisi's  and  jirivileges  of  the  company.  The  law  in 
existence  when  the  c(>r|H>ration  was  crcat<'d,and  still  in  foree,  re(|u ires  the 
creation  of  a  sinking  fund  by  the  com])any  to  nuH*t  its  bonds,  and  under 
it  large  sums  have  been  accumulate*!  for  that  pur]Mj8e.  and  still  further 
sums  must  be  raised.  In  a  word,  the  law  of  the  State  undertakes  to  con- 
trol and  maiuige  the  corporation,  in  all  ))articulars  required  for  the  ser- 
vice, c(mvcnience,  and  protccticm  of  the  public;  and  can  there  ho  u  doubt 
'in  the  mind  of  any  one  that  over  its  own  creations  the  State  has,  within 
its  own  territory,  as  against  the  UnitcHl  States,  the  superior  authority? 
i'et  the  jK>wer  assertnl  by  the  general  government  in  the  ]>ass:ige  of  the 
act  of  1H7H  would  justify  legislation  affet'ting  all  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
juiny,  lioth  in  the  State  and  in  the  Territ<»ries  of  the  l'nit«l  States.  It 
could  treble  the  amount  of  the  sum  to  l-e  annually  deposit4Ml  in  the  sink- 
ing fund:  it  couhl  command  the  immediate  de])Osit  of  theentirt*  amount 
of  the  ultinmte  indebteilness  ;  it  could  change  the  order  of  the  liens  Jield 
by  the  government  and  the  tirst  mortgage  Inrndholders;  it  could  extend 
the  lien  of  the  government  beyond  the  ])r(>perty  to  the  entin*  income  of 
the  comi)any,  and,  in  fact,  does  so  by  the  act  in  (luestion  (sir.  9) ;  it  could 
riMpiire  the  tmnsportatifm  for  the  government  to  1m»  made  without  com- 
IM'ustition,  and  it  couhl  subject  the  comi>auy  to  burdens  which,  if  antici- 
jKited  at  the  time,  would  have  prevented  the  construction  of  the  road. 
A  power  thus  vast,  once  admitted  to  exist,  might  be  exerted  to  (rontrol  the 
entire  allairs  of  th<*  company,  in  direct  conllict  with  the  legislation  of  the 
State ;  its  oxercisi*  would  Ik?  a  mere  matter  of  legislative  discretion  in 
Congress.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  lM)lb  governments  cannot  control  and  man- 
age the  comiiany  in  the  s:ime  territory,  subjecting  its  directors  to  fine  and 
impris«)nment  for  disolwying  their  regulations.  I'nderthe  ('tmstitution 
the  management  of  hK'ul  allairs  is  h*rt  <'bie(ly  to  the  Stat4*s,  and  it  never 
entereil  into  the  conception  of  its  fram<*rs  that  under  it  the  creations  of 
the*  State's  could  hi'  taken  from  their  control.  Certain  it  is  that  over  no 
subject  is  it  more  imiM)rtant  tor  their  interests  tiiat  they  should  ri>tainthe 
managenujnt  and  direction  than  over  corporations  brought  into  existence 
by  them.  The  decision  of  the  majority  goes  a  great  way — further,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  than  any  heretof«»re  made  by  the  court — to  weaken  the  au- 
thority of  the  States,  in  this  ros]»eet.  as  against  the  will  of  C^ngn-ss.  Ac- 
cording to  my  undi-rstanding  of  its  scope  and  reach,  the  United  States 
have  only  to  mukeu  contract  with  u  State  coriH>ratiou,  and  a  loan  to  it. 
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to  onst  the  jiiriadiction  of  the  State,  and  plaoe  tlie  corporation  nndor  their 
direction.  It  woald  Rcem  plain  that  if  le^inlntion,  taking  institutions  of 
the  Stati*  from  its  control,  can  »>e  8UHtuine<l  by  this  court,  the  povemmont 
will  drift  from  the  limited  and  well-guanhHi  system  established  by  our 
fiithers  into  a  centralized  and  consolidated  government." 


A  leading  journal  of  California  thus  speaks  of  the  in- 
vasion made  by  the  decision  of  the  eourt  upow  the  rights 
of  the  State  of  California,  to  which  the  dissenting  o|)inion 
refers  : 

"The  position  taken  by  him  [Judge  Field]  npon  the  question  of  con- 
gressional invasion  of  State  sovereignty  is  one  which  would  beyond  doubt 
have  ranged  the  framers  of  the  Unitetl  States  Constitution  upon  his  side, 
and  it  includes  a  revelation  of  dangers  and  perplexities  which  sober  men 
will  do  well  to  hee<l,  and  which  it  behooves  every  earnest  politician  to 
study  seriously,  because  of  the  certainty  of  the  approaching  importance 
of  this  aud  similar  questions,  in  both  State  and  national  aftiiirs.  The  ar- 
gument of  Judge  Field  in  reganl  to  the  peculiar  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  Central  Pacific,  the  State,  and  Congress,  ought  indeed  to  be 
mastered  thoroughly  by  all  who  desire  to  keep  themselves  informed  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  movements  by  which  the  original  character  of 
the  union  between  the  States  is  being  changed,  and  a  centralized  govein- 
ment  is  l)eiug  gradually  erected  upon  the  wrecks  of  State  sovereignty, 
already  little  more  than  an  empty  name. 

"In  the  first  place,  Judge  Field  points  oTlt  that  the  Central  Pacific  was 
a  creature  of  the  State,  and  not  of  the  United  Static.  It  draws  its  pow- 
ers and  its  life  from  California,  not  from  Congress.  '  There  was  no  grant 
by  the  United  States  to  the  Central  Pacific  Company  of  corp<»rate  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities.  No  attribute  of  sovereignty  was  exercised 
by  them  in  its  creation.  It  took  its  life  and  all  its  attributes  and  ca- 
pacities from  the  State.  Wliatever  power,  riglits,  and  privileges  it  ac- 
quired from  the  United  States  it  took  under  its  contract  with  them,  and 
not  otherwise.*  This  is  the  key  to  the  argument.  Here  is  a  distinct 
exercise  of  State  sovereignty,  not  Iai>sed,  or  dormant,  or  inchoate,  but  in 
active,  present  operation.  At  every  step  this  State  sovereignty  is  affirmed 
and  acted  upon.  It  is  made  the  basis  of  legishition.  It  is  made  the  basis 
for  radical  changes  in  the  organic  law.  The  right  of  the  State  to  deal 
with  the  corporations  it  ban  created,  and  whose  charters  it  can  *  alter, 
amend,  or  repeal '  at  will,  do<*s  not  seem  a  (question  c<meerning  whi(;h 
there  can  be  two  opinions.  And  yet  this  very  <iuestion  has  l)een  raised 
in  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  tlie  Thurman  act,  and  not  (mly 
raised,  but  settled  adversely  to  the  right  of  the  State  to  control  its  own 
creatnres.    As  the  State  has  nevertheless  undertaken  to  exercise  such  con- 
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trol  very  vigorously,  and  iis  during  the  coming  scRHion  of  the  lefpslature 
that  right  must  be  still  further  exerted,  it  is  evident  that  the  inii>ortanc« 
of  this  whole  question  is  very  coiu»iderable.  And  now  let  us  hear  Judge 
Field  upon  this  topic  somewhat  further :  *  The  Central  Pacific  being  a 
State  coriwration,  the  law  creating  it  is,  by  the  constitution  of  Califor- 
niii,  subject  to  alteration,  amendment,  and  repeal  by  its  legislature  at 
anytime — a  power  which  the  h'gislature  can  neither  alkiicate  nor  trans- 
fer. In  its  assent  given  to  the  company  to  extend  its  road  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  I'nitetl  States— the  general  government  authorizing  the  ex- 
tension— the  legislature  reserNod  the  same  control  which  it  possesses 
over  other  railroad  and  telegraph  comxMUiies  created  by  it.  That  con- 
trol, under  the  new  Constitution,  goes,  as  is  claimed,  to  the  extent  of 
regulating  the  fares  and  freights  of  the  comi>any,  thus  limiting  its  in- 
i-omes  or  earnings ;  and  of  supervising  all  its  business,  even  to  the  kaep- 
ing  of  its  accounts,  making  disobedience  of  its  directors  to  the  regula- 
tions establislH'd  for  its  management  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment ;  and  the  legislature  may  imi)Ose  the  additional  penalty  of  a  for- 
feiture of  the  franchises  and  privileges  of  the  company.' 

"  Here  are  two  distinct  and  necessarily  antagonistic  authorities  set  up, 
both  claiming  control  of  the  same  corporation.  And  it  is  jwrfectly  evi- 
dent that  the  assumption  by  Congress  of  the  right  to  interfere  with  a 
creation  of  the  State  involves  the  iissumptiou  of  a  right  to  carry  the  same 
interference  to  such  lengths  as  may  destroy  the  last  pretence  of  State 
sovereignty.  In  this  case  Congress  interferes  to  compel  the  payment  of 
u  debt  before  it  is  due,  in  o{K>n  violation  of  a  solemn  contract.  Having 
undertaken  to  perpetrate  an  act  of  such  markeil  injustice  toward  the  cor- 
poration, it  is  at  leitst  possible  that  so  reckless  and  irresponsible  a  body 
may  err  as  widely  on  the  other  side  at  some  future  time.  For  if  Con- 
gress can  8U])ersede  the  rights  of  the  State,  it  c'crtainly  can  ignore  the 
interests  of  the  State ;  and  the  disposition  to  do  the  first  implies  no  serious 
disinclination  to  proceed  to  the  secH>n<l.  Congress  in  short  can,  under  the 
ruling  of  the  court,  so  alter  the  conditions  of  the  Central  Pacific  Company 
by  impwts  and  burdens,  that  it  shall  be  disabled  either  from  meeting  its 
obligations  or  o}MTating  its  roads ;  and  it  will  bt;  in  vain  for  the  State  to 
protest  against  this  legisl.ition.  Indeed,  it  becomes  a  highly  important 
question  whether,  under  this  decision,  the  ensuing  legislature  can  venture 
Ut  handle  the  railroail  question  at  all,  lor  Congress  hits  in  practice  formally 
assumed  control  of  the  subjectt.  As  .Fudge  Field  says :  *  I'nder  the  Consti- 
tution the  mauiigement  of  local  affairs  is  l<>ft  chiefly  to  the  States,  and  it 
never  t'Utered  into  the  conception  of  its  framers  that  under  it  the  creations 
of  the  States  could  }te  taken  from  under  their  control.  Certain  it  is  that 
over  no  subject  is  it  more  im))ortanjt  for  their  interests  that  they  should 
retain  the  nuurigement  and  direction  than  over  corporations  brought  into 
existence  by  them.  The  de<*isi(m  of  the  majority  goes  a  great  way — 
further,  it  apiwars  to  me,  than  any  heretofore  made  by  the  court — to 
weaken  the  authority  of  the  States,  in  this  n*speet,  as  apiinst  the   will 
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of  ConRTCss,  According  to  my  understanding  of  its  Fcopo  and  ronch, 
the  United  States  has  only  to  make  a  conlraet  with  a  State  corporation 
and  a  loan  to  it,  to  oust  the  jurisdiction  (if  the  State  and  phiee  the  cor- 
poration nnder  their  their  direction.'  It  is  scarcely  jM^asihle  to  escajK* 
from  this  conclusion,  or  to  perceive  where  the  right  of  congressional  in- 
terference can  be  checke<l,  after  going  so  far.  Nor  is  this  the  only  serious 
view  of  the  matter  impos<Ml  on  the  State.  For  what  Congress  has 
(lone  is  pmctieally  to  undertake  the  management  of  the  railroads  of  Cal- 
ifornia, and  the  conflict  of  authority  here  decided  in  tavor  of  Congress  has 
implications  which  will  not  improluibly  ciiuse  great  cmharrassnicnt  in  the 
near  future.  The  Supreme  Court  siiys  that  Congress  has  the  right  to  alter, 
amend,  or  repeal  Stdte  charters.  It  does  not  make  this  claim  in  terms, 
Init  this  is  the  actual  outcome  of  its  deliuition  of  State  authority.  The 
State,  therefore,  is  thrust  aside,  and  can  no  longer  control  the  cor|M)rations 
it  has  endowed  with  life  and  functions,  .It  cannot  hojH'  to  exercisi'  sover- 
eignty over  agencies  which  are  already  claimed  by  a  higher  jurisdiction. 
It  is  clearly  impossible  that  the  corponitions  concerned  can  jwiy  allegiance 
cnjually  to  the  State  and  to  Congress.  The  mere  suggi'stion  of  such  a 
divided  or  duplicated  sovereignty  must  Ik*  fatal  to  the  financial  standing 
of  the  enterpris<i  so  fixed  b<rtwe<*n  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone. 
Since  either  power  may  ruin  the  corporation,  and  since  Inith  powers  chiini 
the  right  to  confiwate  its  property  for  disobedience  of  orders,  the  situa- 
tion is  sufficiently  difficult. The  ])owers  of  the  State  arc  certainly 

circumscribed  and  diniinished  very  st-riously  by  this  decision,  and,  in  the 
words  of  Judge  Field, '  It  would  seem  plain  that  if  legislation,  taking  in- 
stitutions of  the  State  from  its  control,  can  be  sustained  by  this  court, 
the  government  will  drift  from  the  limited  and  well-guanlcd  system  es- 
tablished by  our  fathers,  into  a  centralized  and  consolidated  govern- 
ment.' If  this  is  States  rights  dcK'trinc,  it  is  a  kind  of  States  riglits  doe- 
trine  which  the  best  friends  of  republican  govenunent  ought  tosuliscribe 
to,  for  it  is  founded  ujion  princii>les  the  neglect  or  abandonment  <>f  which 
must  destroy  the  firmest  supportsof  popular  liberty,  and  prepare  the  way 
Jbr  the  advent  of  a  centralized  desiKitisin." 

The  Tliurmim  act,  besides  l)einiLj:  open  to  tlie  ol^jectioiis 
thus  stated,  operates  with  speeial  hardshi[»  upon  the  people 
of  the  Pacific.  Coast,  as  the  increased  charj^i's  for  transpor- 
tation which  the  Central  Pacitic  will  he  reipiired  to  make 
to  meet  tlie  annual  payment  into  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States  of  the  sum  of  $1,200,000  many  years  beibre 
it  is  due,  will  fall  princii>ally  upon  them.  This  is  a  cir- 
cumstance which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of 
the  advocates  of  the  measure. 
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Othkr  Cases. 

The  opinions  from  which  the  quotations  above  are  made 
have  attracted  more  tjeneml  attention  than  any  others  writ- 
ten by  Judge  Field,  yet  they  constitute  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  his  labors  in  the  Supreme  Court.  His  career  on  the 
bench  covei's  many  years,  and  in  a  large  number  of  cases, 
of  great  importance,  he  luis  been  called  upon  either  to  speak 
for  the  court  or  to  express  liis  dissent  from  its  views.  The 
questions  involved  in  these  ciises  have  been  of  infinite 
variety,  as  one  may  suppose  from  the  nmltitude  of  subjects 
upon  which  litigation  can  arise  in  the  federal  courts.  It 
would  occupy  many  pages  to  give  an  intelligent  statement 
of  them.  They  relate  to  many  matters  of  a  public  charac- 
ter, as  well  as  those  of  mere  private  concern;  to  treaties 
and  international  disputes;  to  foreign  commerce  and  com- 
merce between  the  States;  to  the  power  of  taxation  of  the 
States  and  of  the  general  government,  and  the  limits  upon 
both,  as  atlected  by  contract  and  residence;  to  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  and  the  cessions  made  by  Congress 
to  the  different  States,  and  to  public  institutions;  to  the  law 
governing  tlie  right  to  the  use  of  water  by  mind's  and 
Hcttlers  on  the  public  lands;  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
admiralty;  to  tlie  debts  of  cities,  counties,  and  States;  to 
corporations  of  every  kind,  but  especially  to  railroad  cor- 
porations and  grants  to  them;  to  subjects  of  prize  and  of 
revenue;  to  acts  of  the  military  and  naval  forces;  and  to 
a  ffreat  number  of  other  matters  arisiuij:  in  a  hiijhlv  civil- 
ized  community  having  commercial  and  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  cases  : 

The  Moses  Taylor,  4  Wallace,  411. 
The  Siren,  7  Wallace,  152. 
The  Iron-clad  Atlanta,  :]  Wallace,  425. 
The  Daniel  Ball,  10  Wallarc,  557. 
Welton  vs.  State  of  Missouri,  1  Otto,  275. 
Sheriock  vs.  Ailing,  S  Otto,  99. 
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Stiite  Tax  on  Foreigii-lK?l(l  Bonds,  1;")  Wallace,  300. 

Low  V8.  Austin,  13  Wallace,  21>. 

Tarble'8  Case,  13  Wallace,  3J»7. 

Trebileock  vs.  Wilson,  12  Wallace,  ^87. 

Carlisle  vs.  United  States,  h)  Wallace,  147. 

Horn  vs.  Lockhart,  17  Wallace,  570. 

Boyd  vs.  Alabama,  4  Otto,  r)45. 

New  Orleans  vs.  Clark,  5  Otto,  <)44. 

United  States  vs.  Fox,  5  Otto,  t)70. 

Railroad  Co,  vs.  Whitton,13  Wallace,  270. 

Morgan  vs.  Louisiana,  3  Otto,  217. 

Chamberlain  vs.  St.  Taul  &  Sioux  City  K.  R.  Co.,  2  Otto, 

299. 
Farnsworth  vs.  Minnesota  &  Pacific  li.  R.  Co.,  2  Otto,  49. 
Clark  vs.  Iowa  City,  20  Wallace,  583. 
Weber  vs.  The  board    of    Harbor   Commissioners,  18 

Wallace,  57. 
Telegraph  Co.  vs.  Davenport,  7  Otto,  3(i9. 
The  Xitro-GIycerine  CaAe,  15  Wallace,  524. 
The  (  onfederate  Note  C\iw,  19  Wallace,  548. 
Boom  vs.  Patterson,  8  Otto,  403. 
Cromwell  vs.  County  of  Sac,  4  Otto,  351. 
Cromwell  vs.  County  of  Sac,  (3  Otto,  51. 
Russell  vs.  Place,  4  Otto,  CMk 
Bradlev  vs.  Fisher,  13  Walhice,  335. 
Ex-parte  Robinson.  19  Walhu-e,  505. 
Atchison  vs.  Peterson,  20  Wallace,  507. 
Basev  vs.  Gallairher,  lb.,  070. 
Jennison  vs.  Kirk,  8  Otto,  453. 
Beard  vs.  Federv,  3  Wallace,  478. 
ITornsb3'  vs.  United  States,  10  Wallace,  224. 
Gibson  vs.  Chouteau,  13  Wallace,  U2. 
Henshaw  vs.  Bissell,  18  Wallace,  255. 
Shulenberg  vs.  Ilarriman,  21  Wallace,  44. 
Langdeau  vs.  I  lanes,  21  Wallace,  521. 
Tlie  Yosemite  Valley  Case,  15  Wallace,  77. 
Shcpley  va.  Cowan,  1  Otto,  330. 

17 
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Beecher  vs.  Wctherby,  5  Otto,  517. 
Grisar  vs.  McDowell,  6  Wallace,  8«3. 
Stark  vs.  Starrs,  6  Wallace,  402. 
Galpin  vp.  Pa<re,  18  Wallace,  850. 
Pennoyer  vs.  Nefl*,  5  Otto,  714. 
Windsor  vs.  McVeigli,  3  Otto,  274. 

The  writing  of  opinions  is  hnt  a  small  part  of  tlie  labors 
of  a  judge  of  the  fSiiprenie  Court,  lie  is  obliged  to  study 
and  master  eveiy  case  which  conies  before  the  court  and 
give  his  judgment  upon  it.  About  three  hundred  cases  are 
thus  considered  by  him  every  session,  which  usually  lasts 
seven  months.  Some  of  the  cases  are  decided  without 
written  opinions  being  given,  some  by  a  divided  court, 
and  those  in  which  opinions  are  written  are  distributed 
among  nine  judges.  The  great  labor  of  each  judge  con- 
sists in  mastering  the  Ciises  before  the  court  so  as  to  be  able 
to  give  an  intelligent  judgment. 
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Note. 

The  preceding  pages  were  printed  a  year  ago,  but  their 
publication  was  afterwards  abandoned.  Smce  then  many 
friends  of  Judge  Field  in  California  have  expressed  a  de- 
sire* that  some  aceount  of  other  decisions  of  his  should  be 
added,  and  the  whole  published  in  a  pamphlet  form.  The 
other  decisions  particularly  mentioned  are  those  relating  to 
inter-state  commerce,  taxation  by  the  general  and  State 
governments,  the  trust  character  of  directors  of  corpora- 
tions, the  use  of  running  waters  on  the  public  lands,  and 
various  subjects  of  interest  arising  in  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  California,  such  as  the  Pueblo  of 
San  Francisco  and  legislation  of  the  State  against  the 
Chinese.  In  compliance  with  this  desire  the  following 
pages  have  been  prepared.  To  them  is  added  a  notice  of 
his  action  in  the  Electoral  Commission  of  187jg.  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  ' 

June,  1881.  ^  ^" 


Ixter-State  Commerce.  —  Caseh  relattnu  to  this 

SnUECT. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  vests  in  Congress 
the  power  "  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
and  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes  ;" 
and  no  provision  of  that  instrument  is  of  more  importance, 
or  has  been  the  subject  of  greater  discussion.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  term  commerce,  and  how  far  the  grant  of  power 
to  regulate  it  is  exclusive  of  State  interference,  how  far,  if 
at  all,  it  is  concurrent  with  the  authority  of  the  State,  and 
what  is  the  etl'ect  of  non-action  by  the  general  government 
with  respect  to  any  particular  subject  of  commerce,  have 
all  been  the  occasion  of  earnest  discussion  and  of  wide 
18 
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differences  of  opinion.  The  earlier  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  disagreed  in  tlieir  views.  It  is  only  of  late  years 
that  there  has  been  any  concurrence  on  the  subject  among 
the  members  of  that  Court.  Important  opinions  leading 
to  this  uniformity  have  been  rendered  by  nearly  all  of 
the  judges.  It  is  the  object  of  this  compilation  to  refer 
only  to  those  delivered  by  Judge  Field. 

In  Welton  vs.  The  State  of  Missouri,  (1  Otto,  275,)  the 
Court,  at  its  October  term  of  1875,  was  called  upon  to  con- 
sider the  validity  of  a  statute  of  Missouri  discriminating  in 
favor  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  which  were  the 
growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  the  State,  and  against 
those  which  were  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of 
other  States  or  countries,  in  the  conditions  upon  which 
their  sale  could  be  made  by  traveling  dealers.  One  Wel- 
ton was  a  dealer  in  sewing  machines  which  were  manu- 
factured without  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  went  from 
place  to  place  in  the  State  selling  them  without  a  license 
for  that  purpose.  For  this  offence  he  was  indicted  and 
convicted  in  one  of  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  State,  and 
was  sentenced  to  pay  a  line  of  fifty  dollars,  and  to  be  com- 
mitted until  the  same  was  paid.  On  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  the  judgment  was  affirmed. 

The  statute  under  which  the  conviction  was  had  declared 
that  whoever  dealt  in  the  sale  of  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise, except  books,  chai-ts,  maps,  and  stationery,  which 
were  not  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  State, 
by  going  from  place  to  place  to  sell  the  same,  should  be 
deemed  a  pedlar;  and  then  enacted  that  no  person  should 
deal  as  a  pedlar  without  a  license,  and  prescribed  the  rates 
of -charge  for  the  licenses,  these  varying  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  business  was  conducted,  whether  bv 
the  party  carrying  the  g(H>ds  himself  on  foot,  or  by  the 
use  of  beasts  of  burden,  or  by  carts  or  other  land  carriage, 
or  bj'  boats  or  other  river  vessels.  Penalties  were  im- 
posed for  dealing  without  the  license  prescribed.  Xo  li- 
cense was  required  for  selling  in  a  similar  way—by  going 
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from  place  to  place  in   the  State — goods  which  were  the 
growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  the  State. 

The  license  charge  exacted  was  sought  to  be  maintained 
as  a  tax  U{»on  a  calling.  It  was  held  to  he  sucli'  a  tax  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State;  a  calling,  said  the  Court,  ^ly^ 
which  wan  limited  to  the  sale  of  merchandise  not  the  ^ '^  i 
irrowth  or  product  of  the  State.  To  this  view  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  speaking  through  Judge  f'ield, 
«iaid  : 

**  The  genenil  power  of  the  State  to  impa*»e  taxes  in  the  way  of  licenses 
Tipon  aU  pursuits  and  occupations  within  its  limits  is  admitted,  but  like 
»11  other  powers  must  be  exercised  in  subordination  to  the  requirements 
«f  the  federal  Constitution.  Wliere  the  business  or  occupation  consists 
in  the  sale  of  goods,  the  license  tax  required  for  its  pursuit  is  in  effect  a 
tax  upon  the  goods  themselves.  If  such  a  tax  be  within  the  power  of  the 
State  to  levy,  it  matters  not  whether  it  be  raised  directly  from  th«?  goods, 
or  indirectly  from  them  through  the  license  to  the  dealer.  But  if  such 
tax  conflict  with  any  power  vested  in  Congress  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  TTnited  States,  it  wUlnot  be  any  the  less  invalid  because  enforced 
through  the  form  of  a  personal  license. 

"  In  tlie  case  of  Brown  vs.  Maryland  *  the  question  arose  whether  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  requiring  iniporters  of  foreign  goods 
to  pmy  the  State  a  license  t4ix  b<'fore  selling  them  in  the  form  and  condi- 
tion in  which  they  were  imported,  was  valid  and  cimstitutional.  It  was 
contended  that  the  tax  was  not  imposed  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
goods,  but  up<m  the  trade  and  <)(*cni>ation  of  soiling  such  goods  by  whole- 
sale after  they  were  imported.  It  was  a  tax.  said  the  counsel,  upon  the 
profession  or  trade  of  the  party  wlien  that  trade  was  carried  on  within 
the  State,  and  was  laid  upon  the  sjime  principle  as  the  usual  taxes  upon 
retailers,  or  inn-keepers,  or  hawkers  an<l  pedlars,  or  upon  any  other  trade 
exercised  within  the  State.  But  tlie  Court  in  its  decision  replied  that  it 
was  impossible  to  conceal  the  fact  that  this  mode  of  taxation  was  only 
Varying  the  form  without  varying  the  substance,  that  a  tax  ou  the  occu- 
pation of  an  importer  was  a  tax  on  importation,  and  must  add  to  the 
price  of  the  article  and  Ir^  j)aid  by  Uie  consumer  or  by  the  importer  him- 
Relf  in'  like  manner  as  a  direct  duty  on  the  article  itself.  Treating  the 
exactiori'bf  tlie  license  Uix  from  the  importer  as  a  tax  on  the  goods  im- 
ported, the  Court  held  that  the  act  of  Maryland  was  in  conflict  with  the 
f>>n8titution  ;  with  the  clause  prohibiting  a  State,  without  the  con.sent 
of  Congress,  from  laying  any  im]>ost  or  <luty  on  imports  or  exp(>rts.  and 
with  the  clause  investing  Congress  with  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations. 

*  12  Wheuton,  4:>5,  444. 
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So,  in  like  manner,  the  license  tax  exacted  by  the  State  of  Missonri 
from  dealers  in  goods  which  are  not  the  product  or  manufacture  of  the 
State,  before  they  can  be  sold  from  place  to  place  within  the  State,  must 
be  regardet^  as  a  tax  upon  such  goods  themselves.  And  the  question 
presented  is,  whether  legislation  thus  discriminating  against  the  pnxlncts 
of  other  States  in  the  conditions  of  their  sale  by  a  certain  class  of  dealera 
is  valid  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  was  contended 
in  the  State  Courts,  and  it  is  urged  here,  that  this  legislation  violates  that 

(clause  of  the  Constitution  which  declares  that  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several 
States.  The  power  to  regulate  conferred  by  that  clause  upon  Congress, 
is  one  without  limitation ;  and  to  regulate  commerce  is  to  prescribe  rules 
by  which  it  shall  be  governed,  that  is,  the  conditions  upon  which  it  shall 
be  conducted  ;  to  determine  how  far  it  shall  be  free  and  untraromeled ; 
how  'far  it  shall  be  burdened  by  duties  and  imposts,  and  how  far  it  shall 
be  prohibited. 

'*  Commerce  is  a  term  of  the  largest  import ;  it  comprehends  intercourse 
for  the  purposes  of  trade  in  any-  and  all  its  forms,  including  the  trans- 
portation, purchase,  sale,  and  exchange  of  commodities  between  the  citi- 
zens  of  our  country  and  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  other  conn  tries,  and 
between  the  citizens  of  different  States.  The  power  to  regulate  it  em- 
braces all  tlie  instruments  by  which  such  commerce  may  be  condncted. 
So  far  as  some  of  these  instruments  are  concerned,  and  some  subjects 
which  are  local  in  their  operation,  it  has  been  held  that  the  States  may 
provide  regulations  until  Congress  acts  with  reference  to  them.  But 
where  the  subject  to  which  the  power  applies  is  national  in  its  character, 
or  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  uniformity  of  regulation,  the  power  is 
exclusive  of  all  State  authority. 

**  It  will  not  be  denied  that  that  portion  of  commerce  with  foreign 
countries  and  between  the  States,  which  consists  in  the  transportation 
and  exchange  of  commodities,  is  of  national  importance,  and  admits  and 
requires  uniformity  of  regulation.  The  very  object  of  investing  this 
power  in  the  general  government  was  to  insure  this  uniformity  against 
discriminating  State  legislation.  The  depreased  condition  of  (rommerre 
and  the  olxstacles  to  its  growth  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitn- 
tion,  from  the  want  of  some  single  controlling  authority,  has  been  fre- 
quently 'referred  t-o  by  this  Court  in  commenting  upon  the  power  in 
question.  '  It  was  regulated,'  says  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  delivering 
the  opinion  in  Brown  vs.  Maryland,  '  by  foreign  nations  with  a  single 
view  to  their  own  interests,  and  our  disunited  efforts  to  counteract  their 
restrictions  were  rendered  impotent  by  want  of  combination.  Congress, 
indeed,  possessed  the  power  of  making  treiities,  but  the  inability  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  enforce  them  became  so  apparent  as  to  render 
that  power  in  a  great  degree  useless.  Those  who  felt  the  injury  arising 
from  this  state  of  things,  and  those  who  were  capable  of  estimating  the 
influence  of  commerce  on  the  prosperity  of  nations,  perceived  the  neces- 
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81  ty  of  giving  the  control  over  this  important  snhject  to  a  single  govern- 
ment. It  may  be  doabtfnl  whether  any  of  the  evils  proceeding  from  the 
feebleness  of  the  Federal  Government  contributed  more  to  that  great  rev- 
olution which  introduced  the  present  system,  than  the  deep^nd  general 
conviction  that  commerce  ought  to  be  regulated  by  Congress.' 

**  The  power  which  insures  uniformity  of  commercial  regulation  must 
cover  the  property  which  is  transported  as  an  article  of  commerce  from 
hostile  or  interfering  legislation  until  it  has  mingled  with  and  become  a 
part  of  the  general  property  of  the  country  and  subjected  like  it  to  sim- 
ilar protection,  and  to  no  greater  burdens.  If  at  any  time  before  it  has 
thus  become  incorporated  into  the  mass  of  property  of  the  State  or  na- 
tion, it  can  be  subjected  to  amy  restrictions  by  State  legislation,  the  ob- 
ject of  investing  the  control  in  Congress  may  be  entirely  defeated.  If 
Missouri  can  require  a  license  tax  for  the  sale  by  traveling  dealers  of 
goods  which  are  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  other  States  or 
countries,  it  may  require  such  license  tax  as  a  condition  of  their  sale  from 
ordinary  merchants,  and  the  amount  of  the  tax  will  be  a  matter  resting 
exclusively  in  its  discretion. 

"  The  power  of  the  State  to  exact  a  license  tax  of  any  amount  being  ad- 
mitted, no  authority  would  remain  in  the  Uniteil  States  or  in  this  Court 
to  control  its  action,  however  nn reasonable  or  oppressive.  Imposts  oper- 
ating as  an  absolute  exclusion  of  the  goods  would  be  possible,  and  all  the 
evils  of  discriminating  State  legislation,  favorable  to  the  interests  of  one 
State  and  injurious  to  the  interests  of  other  States  and  countries,  which 
existed  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  might  follow,  and 
the  experience  of  the  last  fifteen  years  shows  would  follow  from  the  ac- 
tion of  some  of  the  States. 

"There  is  a  difficulty,  it  is  true,  in  all  cases  of  this  character,  in  draw- 
ing the  line  precisely  where  the  commercial  power  of  Cougreas  ends  and 
the  power  of  the  State  begins.  A  similar  difficulty  was  felt  by  this  Court 
in  Brown  vs.  Maryland,  in  drawing  the  line  of  distinction  between  the 
restriction  upon  the  power  of  the  States  to  lay  a  duty  on  imports,  and 
their  acknowledged  power  to  tax  j>er8ons  and  property,  but  the  Court 
observed  that  the  two,  though  quite  distinguishable  when  they  do 
not  approach  each  other,  may  yet,  like  the  intervening  colors  between 
white  and  black,  approach  so  nearly  as  to  perplex  the  understanding,  as 
colors  perplex  the  vision  in  marking  the  distinction  between  them,  but 
that,  as  the  -distinction  exists,  it  must  be  marked  as  the  c&ses  arise.  And 
the  Court,  after  observing  that  it  might  be  premature  to  state  any  rule 
as  being  universal  in  its  application,  held  that  when  the  importer  had  so 
acted  upon  the  thing  imported  that  it  hud  become  incorporated  and 
mixed  up  with  the  mass  of  property  in  the  country,  it  had  lost  its  dis- 
tinctive character  as  an  import,  and  become  subject  to  the  taxing  power 
of  the  State,  but  that  while  remaining  the  property  of  the  importer,  in 
his  warehouse  in  the  original  Yorm  and  package  in  which  it  was  im- 
ported, the  tax  upon  it  was  plainly  a  duty  on  imports,  prohibited  by  the 
Constitution. 
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"  Following  the  guarded  language  of  the  Court  in  that  case  we  observe* 
here,  as  was  observed  there,  that  it  would  be  premature  to  state  any  rule 
which  would  be  universal  in  its  application  to  determine  when  the  com- 
mercial power  of  the  Federal  Government  over  a  commodity  has  ceased 
and  the  power  of  the  State  has  commenced.  It  is  sufficient  to  hold  now 
that  the  commercial  power  continues  until  the  commodity  has  ceased  to 
be  the  subject  of  discriminating  legislation  by  reason  of  its  foreign  char- 
acter. That  power  protects  it,  even  aft^r  it  has  entered  the  State,  from 
any  burden  imposed  by  reason  of  its  foreign  origin.  The  act  of  Missouri 
encroaches  upon  this  power  in  this  respect,  and  is,  therefore,  in  our  judg- 
ment, unconstitutional  and  void. 

"  The  fact  that  Congress  has  not  seen  fit  to  prescribe  any  specific  rules  to 
govern  inter-state  commerce  does  not  affect  the  question.  Its  inaction 
on  this  subject,  when  considered  with  reference  to  its  legislation  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  commerce,  is  equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  inter-state 
commerce  shall  be  free  and  uiitrammeled.  As  the  main  object  of  that 
ccmimerce  is  the  sale  and  exchange  of  commodities,  the  policy  thus  es- 
tablished would  be  defeated  by  discriminating  legislation  like  that  of 
Missouri." 

The  doctrine  of  thl;  case  has  been  approved  in  Tiernan 
vrt.  Rinker  (12  Otto,  123);  and  in  Webber  vs.  State  of 
Virginia  (13  Id.),  in  both  of  which  cases  Juds?e  Field  de- 
livered tlie  opinion  of  the  Court.  In  the  first  of  these 
the  Court  said,  that  the  doctrine  had  never  been  questioned 
but  had  been  uniformlv  recoirnized  and  followed,  and  ex- 
presses  now  its  "settled  judtriuent."  In  the  second  one, 
which  involved  the  consideration  of  the  validity  of  a  li- 
cense tax  imposed  under  a  statute  of  Virginia,  discriminat- 
ing in  favor  of  resident  manufacturers  and  against  manu- 
facturers of  other  States,  the  Coui-t,  in  holding  the  law  in- 
valid said,  that  "  conmiercc  among  the  States  in  any  com- 
modity can  only  be  free  when  the  commodity  is  exempted 
from  all  discriminating  regulations  and  burdens  imposed 
bj'  local  atuhbrity  by  reason  of  its  foreign  growth  or  manu- 
facture." 

In  the  subsequent  case  of  Sherlock  vs.  Ailing,  (3  Otto, 
99,)  the  Court  wa.s  called  upon  to  consider  the  validity  of 
State  legislation  not  directed  against  foreign  or  inter-state 
commerce  or  any  of  its  regulations,  but  indirectly  and 
remotely   affecting   persons   engaged  in  it.     In  Decern- 
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ler,  1858,  two  steamboats  collided  on  the  Ohio  River  at 
a  point  opposite  the  main  land  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 
3y  the  collision  the  hull  of  one  of  them  was  broken  in, 
and  a  fire  started,  which  burned  the  boat  to  the  water's  edge, 
destroying  it  and  causing  the  death  of  one  of  its  passen- 
gers, a  citizen  of  Indiana.  The  administrator  of  the  de- 
ceai?ed  brought  an  action  for  his  death  in  one  of  the  Courts 
of  Common  Pleas  of  Indiana,  under  a  statute  of  that  State, 
'which  provides  "  that  when  the  detith  of  one  is  caused  by 
the  wrongful  act  or  omission  of  another,  the  personal  rep- 
sentatives  of  the  former  may  maintain  an  action  therefor 
against  the  latter,  if  the  former  might  have  maintained  an 
action,  had  he  lived,  against  the  latter  for  an  injury  for 
the  same  act  or  omission." 

The  complaint  in  the  action  alleged  that  the  collision  oc- 
curred within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  Indiana,  above 
the  line  of  low-water  mark  of  the  river,  and  charged  it 
generally  to  the  careless  and  negligent  navigation  of  the 
steamboat  of  the  defendants  by  their  servants  and  officers 
of  the  vessel.  To  defeat  this  action  the  defendants  relied 
upon  substantially  the  following  grounds  of  defence:  1st, 
that  the  injuries  complained  of  occurred  on  the  river  Ohio 
beyond  low-water  mark  on  the  Indiana  side,  and  within 
the  limits  of  the  State  of  Kentuckv;  and  that  bv  a  law  of 
that  State  an  action  for  the  death  of  a  party  from  the  care- 
lessness of  another  could  only  be  brought  within  one  year 
from  such  death,  which  period  had  elapsed  when  the  pres- 
ent action  was  brought;  and,  2d,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
alleged  injuries  the  colliding  boats  were  engaged  in  carry- 
ing on  inter-state  commerce  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  defendants  as  their  owners  were  not  liable 
for  injuries  occurring  in  their  navigation  through  the  care- 
lessness of  their  officers,  except  a«  prescribed  by  those 
laws;  and  that  these  did  not  cover  the  liability  asserted  by 
the  plaintift'  under  the  statute  of  Indiana. 

The  plaintiff  recovered  judgment  in  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  affirmed, 
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and  the  case  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  There  the  first  ground  of  defence  was  not 
considered  as  open  to  consideration  under  the  admission 
of  the  parties,  but  upon  the  second  ground,  the  Court, 
speaking  through  Judge  Field,  said  as  follows: 

"  Under  this  head  it  is  contended  that  the  statute  of  Indiana  creates  a 
new  liability,  and  conld  not,  therefore,  be  applied  to  cases  where  the  in- 
juries complained  of  were  caused  by  marine  torts,  without  interfering 
with  the  exclusive  regulation  of  commerce  vested  in  Congress.  The 
position  of  the  defendants,  as  we  understand  it,  is  that  as  by  both  the 
common  and  maritime  law  the  right  of  action  for  personal  torts  dies  with 
the  person  injured,  the  statute  which  allows  actions  for  such  torts,  when 
resulting  in  the  death  of  the  person  injured,  to  be  brought  by  the  per- 
sonal representatives  of  the  deceased,  enlarges  the  liability  of  parties  for 
such  torts,  and  that  such  enlarged  liability,  if  applied  to  cases  of  marine 
torts,  would  constitute  a  new  burden  \\\\on  commerce. 

"  In  supposed  support  of  this  position  numerous  decisions  of  this  Court 
are  cited  by  counsel,  to  the  effect  that  the  States  cannot  by  legislation 
place  burdens  upon  commerce  with  foreign  nations  or  among  the  several 
States.  The  decisions  go  to  that  extent,  and  their  soundness  is  not  ques- 
tioned. But  upon  an  examination  of  the  cases  in  which  they  were  ren- 
dered it  will  be  found  that  the  legislation  adjudged  invalid  imposed  a 
tax  upon  some  instrument  or  subject  of  commerce,  or  exacted  a  license 
fee  from  parties  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  or  crejited  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  free  navigation  of  some  public  waters,  or  prescribed  condi- 
tions in  accordance  with  which  commerce  in  particular  articles  or  between 
particular  places  was  required  to  be  conducted.  In  all  the  cases  the 
legislation  <*ondemned  operated  directly  upon  commerce,  either  by  way 
of  tax  upon  its  business,  license  upon  its  pursuit  in  particular  chan- 
nels, or  conditions  for  carrying  it  on.  Thus,  in  the  Passenger  Cases,* 
the  laws  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts  exacted  a  tax  from  the  cap- 
tains of  vessels  bringing  passengers  trora  foreign  ports  for  every  passen- 
ger landed.  In  the  Wheeling-Bridge  Casef  the  statute  of  Vii^nia 
authorized  the  erection  of  a  bridge,  which  was  held  to  obstruct  the  free 
navigation  of  the  river  Ohio.  In  the  case  of  Sinnot  vs.  DavenportJ  the 
statute  of  Alabama  required  the  o\vncr  of  a  steamer  navigating  the 
waters  of  the  State  to  file,  before  the  boat  left  the  port  of  Mobile,  in  the' 
office  of  the  probate  judge  of  Mobile  County,  a  statement  in  jvriting.  set- 
ting forth  the  name  of  the  vessel  and  of  the  owner  or  owners,  and  his  or 
their  place  of  residence  and  interest  in  the  vessel,  and  prescribed  penalties 
for  neglecting  the  requirement.  It  thus  imposed  conditions  for  carrying 
on  the  coasting  trade  in  the  waters  of  the  State  in  addition  to  those  pre- 
scribed by  Congress.    And  in  all  the  other  cases  where  legislation  of  a  State 
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has  been  held  to  be  null  for  interfering  with  the  commercial  power  of 
Congress,  as  in  Brown  ta.  Mary  hind,*  the  Tonnage  Tax  Cases^f  and  Welton 
T8.  Missonri,}  the  legislation  created,  in  the  way  of  tax,  license,  or  condi- 
tion, a  direct  bnrden  upon  commerce,  or  in  some  way  directly  interfered 
with  its  fre^Hlom.  In  the  present  wise  no  snch  o))eration  can  ))c  ascribed 
to  the  statute  of  Indiana.  That  statute  imposes  no  tax,  preserilx^s  no 
duty,  and  in  no  respect  interferes  with  any  regulations  for  the  navigation 
and  use  of  vessels.  It  only  declares  a  general  principle  respecting  the  li- 
ability of  all  persons  within  the  jurisciiction  of  the  State  for  torts  result- 
ing in  the  death  of  parties  injured.  And  in  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple it  makes  no  difference  where  the  injur>*  complained  of  occurred  in 
the  State,  whether  on  land  or  on  water.  General  legislation  of  this  kind 
prescribing  the  liabilities  or  duties  of  citizens  of  a  State,  without  distinc- 
tion as  to  pursuit  or  calling,  is  not  o{>en  to  any  valid  objection  because 
it  may  affect  persons  engaged  in  for»*ign  or  inter-state  commence.  Ob- 
jection might  with  equal  propriety  be  urged  against  legislation  pre- 
scribing the  form  in  which  contnicts  shall  be  authenticated,  or  property 
descend  or  be  distributed  on  the  death  of  its  ownei^  because  applicable 
to  the  contracts  or  estate's  of  persons  engaged  in  such  commerce.  In  con- 
ferring upon  Congress  the  regulation  of  commerce,  it  was  never  intended 
to  cut  the  States  off  from  legislating  on  all  subjects  relating  to  the  health, 
life,  and  safety  of  their  citizens,  though  the  legislation  might  indirectly 
affect  the  commerce  of  the  country.  I.«gislation  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways  may  affect  commerce  and  persons  engaged  in  it  without  constituting 
a  regulation  of  it,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 

"  It  is  true  that  the  commercial  power  conferred  by  the  Constitution  is 
one  without  limitation.  It  authorizes  legislation  with  respect  to  all  the 
subj<M3t**  of  foreign  and  inter-state  comuuTce,  the  persons  engaged  in  it, 
and  the  instruments  by  which  it  is  carried  on.  And  legislation  has 
largely  dealt,  so  far  as  commeree  by  water  is  concerned,  with  the  instru- 
ments ot*  that  commeree.  It  has  embraced  the  whole  subject  of  naviga- 
tion, prescribed  what  shall  c<mstitute  Amerie4in  vessels,  and  by  whom 
they  shall  be  navigated  ;  how  they  shall  be  registered  or  enrolled  and  li- 
censed ;  to  what  tonnage,  hospital,  and  other  dues  they  shall  be  sub- 
jected ;  what  rules  they  shall  ol)ey  in  passing  each  other ;  and  what  pro- 
vision their  owners  shall  make  for  the  health,  safety,  and  comfort  of  their 
crews.  Since  steam  has  been  applied  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels,  legis- 
lation has  embraced  an  infinite  variety  of  further  details  to  guard  against 
accident  and  con.se<juent  loss  of  life. 

*'The  power  to  prescribe  these  and  similar  regulations  necessarily  in- 
volves the  right  to  declare  the  liability  which  shall  Ibllow  their  infrac- 
tion. Whatever,  therefore,  Congress  determines,  either  as  to  a  regulation 
or  the  liability  for  its  infringement,  is  exclusive  of  State  authority.  But 
with  reference  to  a  great  variety  of  matters  touching  the  rights  and  lia- 
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bilities  of  persons  engaged  in  commerce,  either  as  owners  or  navigatore 
of  ve^wels,  the  laws  of  Congress  are  silent,  and  the  laws  of  the  State  gov- 
ern. T\w  rules  fur  the  ac(|uisition  of  property  by  pei-sons  engaged  in 
navigation,  and  for  its  transfer  and  descent,  are,  with  some  exceptions, 
thoHe  prescribed  by  the  State  to  which  the  vessels  belong.  And  it  may 
Xh"  Hiiid  generally  that  the  legislation  of  a  State,  not  directed  against  com- 
merce or  any  of  its  regulations,  but  relating  to  the  rights,  duties,  and  li- 
abilitit^  of  citizens,  and  only  indirectly  and  remotely  affecting  the  opera- 
tiouH  of  commerce,  is  of  obligatory  force  ujwn  citizens  within  its  territo- 
rial jurisdiction,  whether  on  land  or  water,  or  engaged  in  commerce,  for* 
i^ign  or  inter-Htate,  or  in  any  other  pursuit.  In  our  judgment  tlie  statute 
of  Indiana  falls  under  this  chuts.  Until  Congress,  therefore,  makes  some 
regulation  touching  the  liability  of  parties  for  marine  torts  resulting  in 
\\\v  death  of  the  jhtsous  injured,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  statute  of 
Indiana  applies,  giving  a  right  of  action  in  such  cases  to  the  personal  rep- 
resentatives of  the  deceased,  and  that,  as  thus  applie<l,  it  constitutes  no 
eucroiu'hment  upon  the  commercial  power  of  Congress."* 

Hilt  tlie  most  elaborate  consideration  of  the  commercial 
rlaiise  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
power  of  Con2;ress  is  exclusive  of  State  authority,  found 
auion<i:  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Court,  is  contained 
in  an  opinion  rendered  at  the  last  term,  in  the  case  of 
(\»unty  of  Mobile  vs.  Kimball.— (12  Otto.,  691.)  lu 
Kobruury,  1807,  the  Legislature  of  Alabama  passed  an 
act  to  '' provide  for  the  improvement  of  the  river,  bay, 
and  harbor  of  Mobile,"  It  created  a  board  of  commis- 
hiont'rs  for  the  improvement  of  the  river,  harbor,  and 
bay  of  Mobile,  and  required  the  president  of  the  Commis- 
hioners  of  lie  venue  of  Mobile  County  to  issue  bonds  to 
iho  aniount  of  one  million  dollars,  and  deliver  them, 
when  called  for,  to  the  board,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
work  directed.  The  board  was  antliorized  to  apply  the 
bonds  or  their  ju'oceeds  to  the  cleaning  out,  deepening, 
Hiul  widening  of  the  river,  harbor,  and  bay,  or  any  part 
tUoroof,  or  to  the  construction  of  an  artiticial  harbor  in 
aUditit>n  to  such  improvements. 

[n  June,  1872,  the  board  of  commissioners  entered  into 
%  ^mlract  with  Messrs.  Kimball  &  Slaughter  to  dredge 
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and  cut  u  channel  through  a  designated  bar  in  the  bay,  of  a 
specified  width,  depth,  and  distance,  at  a  named  price  per 
cubic  yard  of  material  excavated  and  removed,  and  to 
receive  in  payment  the  bonds  of  the  county  issued  under 
the  act  mentioned.  In  pursuance  of  tins  contract,  the 
work  agreed  upon  was  at  once  undertaken  by  Kimball 
&  Slaughter,  and  was  completed  in  March,  1873,  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  board  through  its  authorized  engineer.  The 
amount  due  to  them  was  paid,  with  the  exception  of  six 
bonds, and  to  obtain  the  delivery  of  those  six,  or  payment 
of  their  value,  suit  was  brought  against  the  county.  Among 
other  defences  to  the  suit,  it  was  contended  that  the  act  of 
the  State,  under  which  the  work  was  done,  conflicted  with 
tlie  commercial  power  vested  in  Congress,  and  was,  there- 
fore, void.  To  this  objection  the  Court,  speaking  through 
•Judge  Field,  said  as  follows : 


»  M 


The  objection  that  the  law  of  the  State,  in  authorizing  the  improve- 
ment of  the  harbor  of  Mobile,  trenches  upon  the  commercial  power  of 
Congress,  assumes  an  exclusion  of  State  authority  from  all  subjects  in 
I'elation  to  which  that  power  may  be  exercised  not  warranted  by  the 
adjudications  of   t^his  Court,   notwithstanding  the   strong    expressions 
used  by  some  of  its  judges.    That  jwwer  is  indeed  without  limitation. 
It  authorizes  Congress  to  prescribe  the  conditions  upon  which  commerce 
in  all  its  forms  shall  be  conducted  between  our  citizens  and  the  citizens 
or   subjects  of  other  countries,  and   l)etween  the  citizens  of  the  several 
States,  and  to  adopt  measures  to  promote  its  growth  and  insure  its  safety. 
And  as  commerce  embraces  navigation,  the  improvement  of  harlwrs  and 
>>ay8  along  our  coast,  and  of  navigable  rivers  within  the  States  connecting 
'With   them,  falls   within   the  power.     The  subjects,  indeed,  upon  which 
Congress  can  act  under  this  power  are  of  infinite  variety,  requiring  for 
their  successful   management  ditierent  plans  or  modes  of  treatment. 
Some  of  them  are  national  in  their  chanvcter,  and  admit  and  require  uni- 
formity of  regulation,  affecting  alike  all  the  States;  others  are  local,  or 
are  mere  aids  to  commerce,  and  can  only  be  properly  regulated  by  pro- 
visions adapted  to  their  special   circumstances  and   localities,     df  the 
former  class   may  be  mentioned  all  that  portion  of  commerce  with  for- 
eign countries  or  between  the  States  which  consists  in  the  transportation, 
purcha.se,  sale,  and  exchange  of  commodities.     Here  there  can.  of  neces- 
sity, be  only  one  system  or  plan  of  regulations,  and  that  Congress  alone 
can  prescribe.     Its  non-action  in  such  cases,  with  respect  to  any  j)articu- 
lar  commodity  or  mode  of  transportation,  is  a  declaration  of  its  purpose 
that  the  ooiomerce  in  that  commodity  or  by  that  means  of  transportation 
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shall  be  free.  There  woald  otherwise  be  no  security  against  conflicting 
regulations  of  different  States,  each  discriminating  in  favor  of  its  own 
products  and  citizens  and  against  the  products  and  citizens  of  other 
States.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  public  history  that  the  object  of  vesting 
in  Congre&s  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and 
among  the  States  wivs  to  insure  uniformity  of  regulation  against  conflict- 
ing and  discriminating  State  legislation. 

'*Ofthe  class  of  subjects  local  in  their  nature,  or  intended  as  mere  aids 
to  commerce,  which  are  best  provided  for  by  special  regulations,  may  l>e 
mentioned  harbor  pilotage,  buoys,  and  beacons  to  guide  mariners  to  the 
proper  channel  in  which  to  direct  their  vessels. 

"  The  rules  to  govern  harbor  pilotage  must  depend  in  a  great  degree  upon 
the  peculiarities  of  the  ports  where  they  are  to  be  enforced.  It  has  been 
found  by  experience  that  skill  and  efficiency  on  the  part  of  local  pilots 
is  best  secured  by  leaving  this  subject  principally  to  the  control  of  the 

<  States.  Their  authority  to  act  upon  the  matter  and  regulate  the  whole 
subject,  in  the  absence  of  legislation  by  Congress,  has  been  recognized  by 
this  Cojirt  in  repeated  instances.  In  Cooley  vs.  The  Board  of  Wardens  of 
the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  the  Court  refers  to  the  act  of  Congress  of  1789, 
declaring  that  pilots  should  continue  to  be  regulated  by  such  laws  as  the 
States  might  respectively  thereafter  enact  for  that  purpose;  and  observes 
that  Mt  manifests  the  understanding  of  Congress,  at  the  outset  of  the 
government,  that  the  nature  of  this  subject  is  not  such  as  to  require  its 
exclusive  legislation.  The  practice  of  the  States  and  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment has  l>een  in  conformity  with  this  declaration,  from  the  origin  of 
the  national  government  to  this  time ;  and  the  nature  of  the  subjeet, 
when  examined,  is  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  superior  fitness  and 
propriety,  not  to  say  the  absolute  necessity,  of  different  systems  of  reg- 
ulation, drawn  from  local  knowledge  and  experience,  and  conformed  to 
local  wants.'— (12  How.,  p.  320.) 

**  Buoys  and  beacons  are  important  aids,  and  sometimes  are  essential  to 
the  safe  navigation  of  vessels,  in  indicating  the  channel  to  be  followed  at 
the  entrance  of  harbors  and  in  rivers;  and  their  establishment  by  Con- 
gress is  undoubtedly  within  its  commercial  power.  But  it  would  be  ex- 
tending that  power,  to  the  exclusion  of  State  authority,  to  an  unreason- 
able degree,  to  hold  that,  whilst  it  remained  unexercised  upon  this  sub- 
ject, it  would  be  unlawful  for  the  State  to  provide  the  buoys  and  beacons 
required  for  the  safe  navigation  of  its  harbors  and  rivers,  and  in  case  of 
their  destruction,  by  storms  or  otherwise,  it  could  not  temporarily  sup- 
ply their  places  until  Congress  could  act  in  the  matter  and  provide  for 
their  re-establishment.  That  power  which  every  State  possesses,  some- 
times termed  its  police  power,  by  which  it  legislates  for  the  protection  of 
the  lives,  health,  and  property  of  its  people,  would  justify  measures  of 
this  kind. 

"  The  uniformity  of  commercial  regulations,  which  the  grant  to  Con- 
gress was  designed  to  secure  against  conflicting  State  provisions,  was  nee- 
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«88arily  intended  only  for  eases  where  4uch  nniformity  in  practicable. 
AVhere,  from  its  nature  or  the  Hphere  of  its  operation,  the  snbject  in 
local  and  limited,  special  regulations  adapted  to  the  imme<iiate  locality 
c»uld  only  have  been  contemplatetV.  State  action  upon  such  subjects 
oan  constitute  no  interference  with  the  commercial  power  of  Con- 
grciss;  for  when  that  acts,  the  State  authority  is  superseiled.  Inaction 
of  Congress  upon  these  subjects  of  a  local  nature  or  operation,  unlike 
its  inaction  upon  matters  affecting  all  the  States  and  re<^uiring  uni- 
tbrmity  of  regulation,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  declaration  that  nothing 
shall  be  done  with  respect  to  them,  but  is  rather  to  be  deemed  a  declara-\  ^ 
tioD  that,  for  the  time  being,  and  until  it  sees  tit  to  act,  they  may  be  reg-  jM-*^-'  *; 
ulated  by  State  authority.  /^k^U a.  \ . 

*^  The  improvement  of  harbors,  bays,  and  navigable  rivers  within  the 
States  falls  ^*^in  f-^"*  "*^^  oftt^n^v  nf  onafi^n  The  coutrol  of  Congress 
over  them  is  to  insure  freedom  in  their  navigation,  so  far  as  that  is  essen- 
tial to  the  exercise  of  its  commercial  power.  Such  freedom  is  not  en- 
croached upon  by  the  removal  of  oljstructions  to  their  navigability,  or  by 
other  legitimate  improvement.  The  States  have  as  full  control  over  their 
parely  internal  commerce  as  Congress  has  over  commerce  among  the  sev- 
eral States  and  with  foreign  nations;  and  to  promote  the  growth  of  that 
internal  commerce  and  insure  its  safety,  they  have  an  undoubted  right  to 
remove  obstructions  from  their  harbors  and  rivers,  deepen  their  channels, 
a^nd  improve  them  generally,  if  they  do  not  impair  their  free  navigation 
s»  permitted  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  defeat  any  system 
tor  the  improvement  of  their  navigation  provided  by  the  general  govem- 
tneiit.  Legislation  of  the  Statea  for  Mia  pufpn^tPa  mwl  nrithin  tUn  Jimi^n 
Yneutioned  do  not  infringe  upon  the  commercial  power  of  Congress;  and 
so  we  hold  tfiatthe  act  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  of  February  16,  1867,  to 
provide  for  the  'improvement  of  the  river,  bay,  and  harbor  of  Mobile' 
is  not  invalid. 

**  There  have  been,  it  is  true,  expn-ssions  by  individual  judges  of  this 
Court  going  to  the  length  that  the  mere  grant  of  the  conimert-ial  jwwer, 
anterior  to  any  action  of  Congress  under  it,  is  exclusive  of  all  State  au- 
thority ;  but  there  has  been  no  adjudication  of  the  Court  to  that  eftect.     In 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  in  Gibbous  vs.  Ogden.  the  fii"Mt  and  leading  case 
upon   the  construction  of  the  Constitution,  and  which  opinion  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  great  Chief  .Tustice  then  presiding,  there 
are  several  expressions  which  would  indicate,  luid  his  general   reasoning 
\?<)uld  tend  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  in  his  judgment  the  grant  of  the 
commercial  power  was  of  itself  sullicient  to  exclude  all  action  of  the 
IJ^tates  ;  and  it  is  upon  them  that  the  advocates  of  the  exclusive  theory 
chiefly  rely  ;  and  yet  he  takes  care  to  observe  that  tlie  question  was  not 
involved  in  the  f][rnilinn  rwquir^d  by  that  ease.     '  In  discussing  the  ques- 
tion whether  this  power  is  still    in  the  States,'  he  c>bserves  that '  in  the 
case  under  consideration  we  may  dismiss  from  it  the  inquiry,  whether  it 
is  surrendered  by  the  mere  grant  to  Congress,  or  is  retained  until  Con- 
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gross  shall  cxom»e  the  ]K)wer.  We  may  dismiss  that  inqniry  becauoc^j  j,  m'^x 
it  has  been  exercised,  and  the  regulations  which  Congress  deenietl  it  prQci»- jr  ^;^| 
per  to  make  are  now  in  lull  operation.  The  sole  question  is,  can  a  Stat:^^:^  ^, 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  Stat^»L,^^^Qj^. 
while  Congress  is  regulating  it  ?'  And  the  decision  was  necessarily  re^-^r 
stricted  by  the  limitations  of  the  question  presented.     It  determine^^  .cr^  H 
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that  the  grant  of  power  by  the  Constitution,  accompanied   by  legislati...^.^  «  _^. 
^>under  it,  operated  as  an  inhibition  uiwn  the  States  from  interfering  wilt"  ^  '^^Ul 
■'     the  subject  of  that  legislation.     The  acts  of  New  York  giving  to  Livin  ^^  ^ 
/^ton  and  Fulton  an  exclusive  right  to  navigate  all  the  waters  within  w-         /. 
\  jurisdiction,  with   vessels  propelle<l  by  steam,  for  a  certain  period,  beit      j^^ 
^  in  collision  with  the  laws  of  Congress  regulating  the  coasting  trade,  we-    -^ 
'  therefore,  adjudgt^d  to  1>e  unconstitutional.    This  judgment  was  rende 
'in  1824.— (9  Wheat.,  1.)     Some  years  later  (1829)  the  case  of  Wilson    -% 
Blackbird  Creek  Marsh  C<impany  came  before  the  Court.     Tliere,  a  Is 
of  Delaware  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  bridge  over  one  of  itssmal 
navigable  streams,  which  obstructed  the  navigation  of  the  stream,  was? 
held  to  be  repugnant  to  the  commercial  power  of  Congress.     The  Court, 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivering  its  opinion,  placed  its  decision  entirely 
upon  the  absence  of  any  congressional  legislation  on  the  subieet.    Its 
language  was :  *  If  Congress  had  passed  any  act  which  Ijore  upon  the  case  ^ 

— any  act  in  execution  of  the  jM)wer  to  regulate  commerce,  the  object  of  "^ 
which  was  to  control  State  legislation  over  these  small  navigable  creeks  ^^ 
into  which  the  tide  flows,  and  which  abound  throughout  the  lower  "^^ 
country  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  Stat«'s,  we  should  not  feel  much  -*»*' 
difficulty  in  saying  that  a  State  law  coming  in  conflict  with  such  act. 
would  be  void.  But  Congress  has  pjussed  no  such  act.  The  repugnancy 
of  the  law  of  Delaware  to  the  Constitution  is  placed  entirely  on  its  repug- 
nancy to  the  power  to  regulate  (lommerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  SS^"^^' 
the  several  States — a  power  which  has  not  been  so  exerciseil  as  to  afiect'^^  rrD^-^i 
the  question.'— (2  Peters.  282.) 

*•  In  the  Licens*'  Cases,  which  were  Ijefore  the  Court  in  1847,  there  wa»^  J^*  ^^ 
great  diversity  of  views  in  the  opinions  of  the  different  judges  upon  thc3^  ^'A* 
operation  of  the  grant  of  the  commercial  power  of  Congress  in  theabsen 
of  congrt»ssional  legislation.  Extreme  doctrines  upon  both  sides  of  tlu 
question  were  asserted  by  some  of  the  judgt»s,  but  the  decision  reached 
so  far  as  it  can  be  viewed  as  determining  any  question  of  constructio 
was  confirmatory  of  the  doctrine  that  legislation  of  Congress  is  essenti 
to  prohibit  the  action  of  the  States  u]>on  the  subjects  there  considered. 

"  But  in  1851,  in  the  case  of  C<m»1<  y  vs.  The  Wardens  of  the  Port  of  PhiK 
adelphia,  to  which  we  have  already  refernnl,  the  attention  of  the  Conr*/" 
appears  to  have  been  for  the  first  time  drawn  to  the  varying  and  differ- 
ent regulations  required   by  the  different  subjects  upon  which  Conirn'«» 
may  legislate  under  the  commercial  power  :  and  from  this  i*onsideration 
the  conclusion  was  reached  that,  as  some  of  these  subject^t  are  national 
in  their  nature,  admitting  of  one  uniform  plan  or  s^'steni  of  regulation, 
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whilst  others,  being  local  in  their  nature  or  operation,  can  be  best  regu- 
lated by   the  States,  the  exclusiveness  of  the  power  in  any  case  is  to  be 
determined  more  by  the  nature  of  the  subject  upon  which  it  is  to  operate 
than  by  the  terms  of  the  grant,  which,  though  general,  are  not  accompa- 
nied by  any  express  prohibition  to  the  exercise  of  the  power  by  the  States. 
The  decision  was  confined  to  the  validity  of  regulations  by  the  States  of 
harbor  pilotage  ;  but  the  reasoning  of  the  Court  suggested  ns  satisfactory  a 
solution  as  perhaps  could  be  obtained  of  the  question  which  had  so  long 
divided  the  judges.    The  views  expressed  in  the  opinion  delivered  are 
followed  in  Gilman  vs.  Philadelphia  (3  Wall., 727),  and  are  mentioned  with 
approval  in  Crandall  vs.  State  of  Nevada  (6  Wall.,  42).     In  the  first  of 
these  cases  the  Court,  after  stating  that  some  subjects  of  commerce  call 
for  uniform  rules  and  national  legislation,  and  that  others  can  'be  best 
regulated  by  rules  and  provisions  suggested  by  the  varying  circumstances 
of  different  localities,  and  limited  in  their  operation  to  such  localities  re- 
spectively,' says,  *  whether  the  power  in  any  given  case  is  vested  exclu- 
sively in  the  general  government,  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject regulated.'    The  doctrine  was  subsequently  recognized  in  the  case 
of  Welton  vs.  Missouri  (91  U.  S.,  282),  in  Henderson  vs.  Mayor  of  New 
"York  (95  U.  S.,  259),  and  in  numerous  other  cases  ;  and  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  expressing  the  final  judgment  of  the  Court. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  divergence  of  views  upon  this  question  among 
former  judges  may  have  arisen  from  not  always  bearing  in  mind  the  dis- 
tinction between  commerce,  as  strictly  defined,  and  its  local  aids  or  in- 
struments or  measures  taken  for  its  improvement.    Commerce  with  for- 
eign countries  and  among  the  States,  strictly  considered,  consists  in  inter- 
eon  rse  and  traffic,  including  in  these  terms  navigation  and  the  trans- 
portation and  transit  of  persons  and  property  as  well  as  the  purchase, 
sale,  and  exchange  of  commodities.     For  the  regulation  of  commerce  as 
thus  defined  there  can  be  only  one  system  of  rules  applicable  alike  to  the 
whole  country  ;  and  the  authority   which  win  act  for  the  whole  country 
can  alone  adopt  such  a  system.     Action  upon  it  by  separate  States  is  not, 
therefore,  permissible.      Language  ufiirming  the  excliisiveness  of   the 
grant  of  power  over   commerce  as  thus  defined  may  not  l)e  inaccurate, 
when   it  would  be  so  if  applied  to  legislation  upon  subjects  which   are 
merely  auxiliary  to  commerce." 
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The  Power  of  Taxation  by  the  General  and  State 
Governments,  and  some  of  its  Limitations. 

It  has  been  settled  by  numerous  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme  Court  of  the  Ignited  States  that  the  obligations 
and  instrumentalities  of  the  general  government,  that  is, 
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the  means  by  which  its  functions  are  executed,  are  not 
subject  to  taxation  by  the  States. 

In  McCulIough  vs.  Maryland,  (4  Wheaton,  432,)  de- 
cided in  1819, — which  is  the  leading  case  on  this  sub- 
ject,— a  statute  of  Maryland  imposing  a  tax  upon  a  branch 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  established  at  Balti- 
more, in  that  State,  was  considered.  The  Court  held  that 
the  bank,  being  one  of  the  instrumentalities  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  execution  of  its  powers,  was  not  subject 
to  taxation  by  the  State;  that  the  power  to  create  the 
bank  implied  the  power  to  preserve  it,  and  that  the  right 
of  the  State  to  tax,  if  conceded,  might  be  so  exercised  as 
to  destroy  the  institution,  and  thus  wholly  defeat  the  op- 
erations of  the  Federal  Government.  "  If  the  States," 
said  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  "  may  tax  one  instrument 
employed  by  the  government  in  the  execution  of  its  pow- 
ers, they  may  tax  any  and  every  other  instrument.  They 
may  tax  the  mail;  they  may  tax  the  mint;  they  may  tax 
patent  rights;  they  may  tax  the  papers  of  the  custom- 
house, they  may  tax  judicial  process;  they  may  tiix  all 
the  means  employed  by  the  government  to  an  excess 
which  would  defeat  all  the  ends  of  government.  This 
was  not  intended  by  the  American  people.  They  did 
not  design  to  make  their  government  dependent  on  the 
States." 

In  Weston  vs.  Charleston,  (2d  Peters,  449,)  decided  in 
1829,  an  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Charleston  imposing  a 
tax  upon  all  personal  estate  owned  in  the  said  city,  includ- 
ing, among  other  things,  six  and  seven  per  cent,  stock  of 
the  United  States,  was  considered.  The  Court  held  that 
the  tax  in  question  was  a  tax  upon  the  contract  subsisting 
between  the  government  and  individuals,  and,  therefore, 
operated  directly  upon  the  power  to  borrow  money  (m  the 
credit  of  the  United  States;  that  if  the  right  to  impose  it 
existed  with  the  States,  it  was  a  right  which  in  its  nature 
acknowledged  no  limits,  and  might  be  exercised  to  the 
serious  embarnissment  of  the  Federal  Government;  that 
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such  a  right  vva«,  therefore,  inconBistent  with  the  supremacy 
of  that  government  in  ttie  powers  granted  to  it. 

In  Dobbins  vs.  The  Commissioners  of  Erie  County, 
(16  Peters,  435,)  decided  in  1842,  a  law  of  Pennsylvania, 
authonzing  an  assessment  upon  all  ^^oliices  and  positions 
of  profit,"  was  held  invalid  so  far  as  it  applied  to  offices  of 
the  United  States,  the  Court  re-affirming  the  doctrine  that 
the  States  cannot  impose  a  tax  upon  the  means  and  instru- 
mentalities of  the  general  government  in  the  execution  of 
its  powers.  The  compensation,  said  the  Court,  of  an  officer 
of  the  United  States  is  fixed  by  a  law  of  Congress  passed 
in  the  exercise  of  its  discretion;  such  law  confers  upon  him 
the  right  to  the  compensation  in  its  entireness,and  any  act 
of  a  State  imposing  a  tax  upon  the  office  in  diminishing  its 
recompense  conflicts  with  that  law. 

The  principle  involved  in  these  decisions,  that  the 
means  and  instrumentalities  by  which  the  general  gov- 
ernment executes  its  powers  cannot  be  embarrassed  and 
burdened  by  the  action  of  the  States,  is  equally  applicable 
to  prevent  the  means  and  instrumentalities  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  States,  essential  to  the  execution  of  their  re- 
served powers,  from  being  in  like  manner  embarrassed  and 
burdened  by  the  general  government,  and  was  so  applied 
in  the  case  of  Collector  vs.  Day.  (11  Wall.,  113.)  Un- 
der an  act  of  Congress  a  tax  had  been  levied  upon  the 
salary  of  a  judge  of  probate  in  Massachusetts.  The  judge 
paid  tlie  tax  under  prot.  st,  and  brought  suit  to  recover 
it  back.  The  Supreme  (/ourt  held  that  it  was  not  compe- 
tent for  Congress  to  impose  a  tax  upon  the  salary  of  a  ju- 
dicial officer  of  a  State.  Referrins^  to  the  case  of  Dobbins 
vs.  The  Commissioners  of  Erie  County,  the  Court,  speak- 
ing through  Judge  Xelson,  said: 

"  If  the  means  and  instrument4ilitie8  employed  by  that  government  [the 
general  government]  to  carry  into  operation  the  powers  granted  to  it  are, 
nece88arily,and,for  the  sake  of  self-preservation,  exempt  from  taxation  by 
the  States,  why  are  not  those  of  the  States  depending  upon  their  reserved 
powers,  for  like  reasons,  eijually  exempt  from  federal  taxation?  Their 
nnimpaired  existence  in  the  one  case  is  :is  essential  as  in  the  other.     It  is 
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admitted  that  there  is  no  express  provision  in  the  Constitution  that  prr>- 
hibits  the  general  government  from  taxing  the  means  and  instrnmentali- 
ties  of  the  Slates,  nor  is  there  any  prohibiting  the  States  from  taxing  the 
means  and  instnimentalities  of  that  government.  In  both  cases  the  ex- 
emption rests  upon  necessary  implication,  and  is  upheld  by  the  great 
law  of  self-preservation  ;  as  any  government,  whose  means  employed  in 
conducting  its  operations,  if  subject  to  the  control  of  another  and  distinct 
government,  can  exist  only  at  the  mercy  of  that  government.'* 

In  addition  to  this  restriction  upon  both  governments  in 
the  power  of  t«axSition, — that  it  cannot  be  exercised  so  as 
to  impair  the  existence  and  efficiency  of  the  other — ^there 
is  a  furtlier  restriction  necessarily  arising  from  the  limits 
of  their  territorial  jurisdiction.  Neither  can  exercise  the 
taxing  power  upon  property  or  pereons  beyond  that  juris- 
diction. The  attempt  to  exercise  it  in  that  way  would  be 
regarded  elsewhere  as  a  mere  abuse  of  authority.  Says 
Chief  Justice  Mai'shall:  "  All  subjects  over  which  the  sov- 
ereign power  of  a  State  extends  are  objects  of  taxation,  but 
those  over  which  it  does  not  extend  are  upon  the  soundest 
principles  exempt  from  taxation.  This  proposition  may  al- 
most be  pronounced  self-evident.'' — (4  Wheaton,  429.) 

This  subject  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  for  special 
consideration  in  the  case  of  Railroad  Compan}"  vs.  Peim- 
sylvania,  which  is  reported  under  the  titleof  State  Tax  on 
Foreign-Held  Bond8.^(15  Wall.,  300.)  In  May,  1868, 
the  Legislature  of  that  State  passed  an  act  requiring  the 
president,  treasurer,  or  cashier  of  every  corporation,  ex- 
cept savings  banks  created  under  its  laws  and  doing  busi- 
ness there,  which  paid  interest  to  bondholders  or  other 
creditors,  to  retain  from  them  before  such  payment  a  tax 
of  five  per  cent,  upon  every  dollar  of  interest,  and  to  pay 
over  the  same  semi-annually  to  the  State  treasurer  for  the 
use  of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  1848  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  incorporated  the  Cleve- 
land, Painesville  and  Ashtabula  liailroad  Company,  and 
authorized  it  to  construct  a  railroad  from  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land, in  that  State,  to  the  line  of  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia.    Und^r  this  act  and  its  supplement,  passed  in  1850, 
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tlie  road  wa^^  coiiHtmctefl.  In  18W  the  Ijegislature  of  Pcnii- 
Bvlvaiiia  authorized  the  company  to  construct  a  road  from 
Erie,  in  that  State,  to  the  State  line  of  Ohio,  80  as  to  con- 
nect with  the  road  from  Cleveland,  and  to  purchase  a 
road  already  constructed  hetween  those  places.  This  road 
was  constructed,  or  the  one  constructed  was  purchjised,so 
that  the  two  roads  effected  a  continuous  line  hetween  the 
cities  of  Cleveland  and  Erie — a  distnnce  of  ninety -live  and 
one-half  miles,  twenty-five  of  which  were  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  company,  so  far  as  it  acted  in  Pennsylvania 
under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  its  Letcislature,  was  held 
to  be  a  corpomtion  in  that  State  and  subject  to  its  laws 
for  the  taxation  of  incorporated  companies,  though  there 
was  only  one  board  of  directors  for  both  companies.  In 
1868  the  funded  debt  of  the  company  amounted  to  two 
and  one-half  millions  of  dollars,  and  was  in  bonds  secured 
by  tliree  mortgages, — one  for  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lai-s,  made  in  1854;  one  for  a  million  of  dollars,  made 
in  1859,  and  one  for  a  million  dollai*s,  made  in  1867. 
Each  of  these  was  upon  the  entire  road  from  Erie,  in 
Pennsylvania,  to  Cleveland,  in  Ohio,  including  the  right- 
of-way  and  all  the  buildings  and  other  property  of  every 
kind  connected  with  the  road.  The  principal  and  interest 
of  the  bonds  first  issued  were  payable  in  Philadelphia.  The 
principal  and  interest  of  the  other  bonds  were  payable 
in  Xew  York.  All  of  them  were  executed  and  delivered 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were  issued, 
and  were  afterwards  held  by  non-residents  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  citizens  of  other  States.  The  officers  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  endeavored  to  enforce  the  tax  im- 
posed by  the  act  of  186*8  upon  the  interest  on  these  bonds, 
having  fii*st  apportioned  it  according  to  the  length  of  the 
road,  assigning  to  the  part  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
an  amount  in  proportion  to  the  whole  indebtedness  which 
that  part  bore  to  the  whole  road.  The  validity  of  the  tax, 
so  far  as  it  af)phed  to  the  interest  on  the  bonds  made  pay- 
able out  of  the  State,  issued  to  and  held  by  non-residents 
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of  the  State  and  citizens  of  other  States,  was  contested  in 

the  courts  of  the  State,  first  in  the  Common   Pleas  and 

then  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  being  by  them  sustained, 

^      was  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 

^"^         the  United  States.    In  denying  tlie  vahdity  of  the  tax,  that 

^c^       Court,  speaking  through  Judge  Field,  said  as  follows: 

"  The  power  of  taxation,  however  vast  in  ite  character  aod  searching 
in  its  extent,  is  necessarily  limited  to  suhjects  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State.  These  subjects  are  persons,  property,  and  bu^ness.  "Whatever 
form  taxation  may  assume,  whether  as  duties,  imposts,  excises,  or  licenseSi 
it  must  relate  to  one  of  these  subjects.  It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  of 
any  other,  though,  as  applied  to  them,  the  taxation  may  be  exercised  in 
a  great  variety  of  ways.  It  may  touch  property  in  every  shape,  in  its  nat- 
ural condition,  in  its  manufactured  form,  and  in  its  various  transmuta- 
tions; and  the  amount  of  the  taxation -may  l)e  determined  by  the  value 
of  the  property,  or  its  use,  or  its  capacity,  or  its  productiveness.  It  may 
touch  business  in  the  almost  infinite  forms  in  which  it  is  conducted,  in 
professions,  in  commerce,  in  nmnufactures,  and  in  transportation.  Un- 
less restrained  by  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  power  of  the 
State  as  to  the  mode,  form,  and  extent  of  taxation  is  unlimited,  where 
the  subjects  to  which  it  applies  are  within  her  jurisdiction.  Corpora- 
tions may  be  taxed  like  natural  persons  ui)on  their  property  and  business ; 
<Dut  debts  owing  by  corporations,  like  debts  owing  by  individuals,  are  not 
property  of  the  debtors  in  any  sense.  They  are  obligations  of  the  debtors 
knd  only  possess  value  in  the  hands  of  the  creditors.  AViththem  they 
kl.  J  yare  property,  and  in  their  hands  they  may  be  taxed.  To  call  debts  pro- 
xi  \  /perty  of  the  deotors,  is  simply  to  misuse  terms.  All  the  property  there 
'\  can  be  in  the  nature  of  things  in   debts  of  corporations,  belongs  to  the 

creditors  to  whom  they  are  payable,  and  follows  their  domicile  wherever 
that  may  be.  Their  debts  can  have  no  locality  separate  from  the  parties 
to  whom  they  are  due.  This  principle  might  be  stated  in  many  different 
ways,  and  supported  by  citations  from  numerous  a^ljudications;  but  no 
number  of  authorities  and  no  forms  of  expression  could  add  anything  to 
its  obvious  truth,  which  is  recognized  ni>oii  its  simple  statement. 

"  The  bonds  issued  by  the  railrond  company  in  this  case  are  undoubt* 
edly  property,  but  property  in  the  hands  of  the  holders,  not  property  of 
the  obligors.  So  far  as  they  arc  held  by  non-residents  of  the  State,  they 
are  property  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State.  The  law  which  re- 
quires the  treasurer  of  the  company  to  retain  five  per  cent,  of  the 
/^interest  due  to  the  non-resident  bondholder  is  not,  therefore,  a  legiti- 
mate exercise  of  the  taxing  power.  It  is  a  law  which  interferes  between 
the  company  and  the  bondholder,  and  under  the  pretence  of  levying 
""^  a  tax  commands  the  company  to  withhold  a  portion  of  the  stipu- 
lated interest  and  pay  it  over  to  the  State,     It  is  a  law  which  thus  iin* 
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pairs  the  obligation  of  a  contract  between  the  parties.  The  obligation  of 
a  contract  depends  upon  its  terms  and  the  means  which  the  law  in  ex- 
istence at  the  time  affords  for  its  enforcement.  A  law  which  alters  the 
terms  of  a  contract  by  imposing  new  conditions,  or  dispensing  with  those 
expressed,  is  a  law  which  impairs  itft  obligations,  for,  as  stated  on  another 
occasion,  snch  a  law  relieves  the  parties  from  the  moral  duty  of  perform- 
ing the  original  stipulations  of  the  contract,  and  it  prevents  their  legal 
enforcement.  The  Act  of  Pennsylvania  of  May  1st,  1868,  foils  within 
this  description.  It  directs  the  treasurer  of  every  incorporated  company 
to  retain  from  the  interest  stipulated  to  its  bondholders  five  per  cent, 
upon  every  dollar  and  pay  it  into  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth.  It 
thus  sanctions  and  commands  a  disregard  of  the  express  provisions  of  the 
contracts  between  the  company  and  its  creditors.  It  is  only  one  of  many 
cases  where,  under  the  name  of  taxation,  an  oppressive  exaction  is  made 
without  constitutional  warrant,  amounting  to  little  less  than  an  arbitrary 
seizure  of  private  property.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  forced  contribution  levied 
upon  property  held  in  other  States,  where  it  is  subjected,  or  may  be  sub- 
jected, to  taxation  upon  an  estimate  of  its  full  value." 

^'  The  case  of  Maliby  vs.  The  Beading  and  Columbia  Railroad  Company ^ 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  in  1866,  was  referred  to 
by  the  Common  Pleas  in  support  of  its  ruling,  and  is  relied  upon  by 
counsel  in  support  of  the  tax  in  question.  The  deci^on  in  that  case  does 
go  to  the  full  extent  claimed,  and  holds  that  bonds  of  corporations  held 
by  non-residents  are  taxable  in  that  State.  But  it  is  evident,  from  a  pe- 
rusal of  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  that  the  decision  proceeded  upon  the 
idea  that  the  bond  of  the  non-resident  was  itself  property  in  the  State, 
because  secured  by  mortgage  on  property  there.  *"  It  is  undoubtedly 
true,'  said  the  Court,  *  that  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  cannot  im- 
pose a  personal  tax  upon  the  citizen  of  another  State,  but  the  constant 
practice  is  to  tax  property  within  our  jurisdiction  which JjielOttfiSLtft  non- 
residents.*  And  agam :  '  There  must  he  jurisdiction  over  either  the  prop- 
erty or  the  person  of  the  owner,  else  the  power  cannot  be  exercised  ;  but 
when  the  property  is  within  our  jurisdiction,  and  enjoys  the  protection 
of  our  State  government,  it  is  justly  taxable,  and  it  is  of  no  moment  that 
the  owner,  who  Is  required  to  pay  the  tax,  resides  elsewhere.'  There  is 
no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  these  views.  But  the  Court  then  proceeds 
to  state  that  the  principle  of  taxation  as  the  correlative  of  protection  is 
as  applicable  to  a  non-resident  as  to  a  resident ;  that  the  loan  to  the  non- 
resident is  made  valuable  by  the  franchises  which  the  company  derived 
from  the  Commonwealth,  and  as  an  investment  rests  upon  State  author- 
ity, and  therefore  ought  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment. It  also  adds  that  though  the  loan  is  for  some  purposes  subject 
to  the  law  of  the  domicile  of  the  holder,  'yet,  in  a  very  high  sense,'  it  is 
also  property  in  Pennsylvania,  observing  in  support  of  tliis  position  that 
the  holder  of  a  bond  of  the  company  could  not  enforce  it  except  in  that 
State,  and  that  the  mortgage  given  for  its  security  was  upon  property  and 
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franchises  within  her  jurisdictioD.  The  amonnt  of  all  which  is  this: 
that  the  State  which  creates  and  protects  a  cori)oratiou  ought  to  have  the 
right  to  tax  the  loans  negotiated  hy  it,  though  taken  and  held  hy  non- 
residents, a  proposition  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  controvert.  The  le- 
gality of  a  tax  of  that  kind  would  not  he  questioned  if,  in  the  charter  of 
the  company,  the  imposition  of  the  tax  were  authorized,  and  in  the  bonds 
of  the  company,  or  ite  certificates  of  loan,  the  liability  of  the  loan  to  tax- 
ation were  stated.  The  tax  in  that  case  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  li- 
cense tax  for  negotiating  the  loan,  for,  in  whatever  manner  made  payable, 
it  would  ultimately  fall  on  the  company  as  a  condition  of  effecting  the 
loan,  and  parties  contracting  with  the  company  would  provide  for  it  by 
proper  stipulations.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  observations  of  the 
Court,  nor  is  there  anything  in  the  opinion,  which  shows  that  the  bond 
of  the  non-resident  was  projx^rty  in  the  State,  or  that  the  non-resident 
had  any  property  in  the  State  which  was  subject  to  taxation,  within  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  Court  itsell*  which  we  have  cited.  The 
property  mortgaged  belonged  entirely  to  the  company,  and  so  far  as  it 
was  situated  in  Penn^lvania  was  faixable  there.  If  taxation  is  the  cor- 
relative of  protection,  the  tj\xe8  which  it  there  paid  were  the  correlative 
for  the  protecrtion  which  it  there  received.  And  neither  the  taxation  of 
the  property  nor  its  protection  was  augmented  or  diminished  by  the  (act 
that  the  corporation  was  iq  debt  or  free  from  debt.  The  property  in  no 
sense  belonged  to  the  non-resident  bondholder  or  to  the  mortgagee  of  the 
company.  The  mortgage  transferred  no  title;  it  created  only  a  lien  upon 
the  proi)erty.  Though  in  fgrm  a  conveyance,  it  was  both  at  law  and  in 
equity  a  mere  security  for  the  debt.  That  such  is  the  nature  of  a  mort- 
gage in  Pennsylvania  has  been  frequently  ruled  by  her  highest  Court. 
In  Witmer*s  Appeal  the  Court  said  :  *  The  mortgagee  has  no  estate  in  the 
land,  any  more  than  the  judgment  cre<litor.  Br)th  have  liens  upon  it, 
and  no  more  than  liens.'  And  in  that  State  all  possible  interests  in  lands, 
whether  vesteti  or  contingent,  are  subject  to  levy  and  sale  on  execution ; 
yet  it  has  lieen  held,  on  the  ground  that  a  mortgagee  has  no  estate  in  the 
lands,  that  the  mortgaged  premises  cannot  l)e  taken  in  execution  for  his 
debt Such  being  the  character  of  a  mortgage  in  Penn- 
sylvania, it  cannot  be  said,  as  was  justly  obst^rved  by  counsel,  that  the 
non-resident  holder  and  owner  of  a  bond,  secured  by  a  mortgage  in  that 
State,  owns  any  real  estate  there.  A  mortgage  being  there  a  mere  chose 
in  action,  it  only  confers  upon  the  holder,  or  the  party  for  whose  benefit 
the  mortgage  is  given,  a  right  to  proceed  against  the  property  mortgaged, 
upon  a  given  contingency,  to  enforce,  by  its  sale,  the  payment  of  his  de- 
mand. This  right  has  no  locality  independent  of  the  party  in  whom  it 
resides.  It  may  undoubtedly  be  taxed  by  the  State  when  held  by  a  resi- 
dent therein,  but  when  held  by  a  non-resident,  it  is  as  much  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  as  the  person  of  the  owner. 

"  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  actual  >»i7/w  of  personal  property, 
which  has  a  visible  and  t^mgible  existence,  and  not  the  domicile  of  its 
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owner,  will,  in  many  cases,  determine  the  State  in  which  it  may  be  taxed. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  public  securities,  consisting  of  State  bonds  and 
bonds  of  municipal  bodies,  and  circulating  notes  of  banking  institutions  ; 
the  former,  by  general  usage,  have  acquired  the  character  of  and  are 
treated  as  property  in  the  place  where  they  are  found,  though  removed 
from  the  domicile  of  the  owner ;  the  latter  are  treated  and  pass  as 
money  wherever  they  are.  But  other  personal  property,  consisting  of 
bonds,  mortgages,  and  debts  generally,  has  no  aituM  independent  of  the 
domicile  of  the  owner,  and  certainly  can  have  none  where  the  instru- 
ments, as  in  the  present  case,  constituting  the  evidences  of  debt,  are  not 
separated  from  the  possession  of  the  owners. 

"Cases  were  cited  by  counsel  on  the  argument  from  the  decisions  of 
the  highest  Courts  of  several  States,  which  accord  with  the  views  we 
have  expressed.  In  Davenport  rs.  The  Mimsmppi  and  Missouri  Railroad 
Company  (12  /oira,  539),  the  question  arose  l)efore  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Iowa,  whether  mortgages  on  property  in  that  State  held  by  non-residents 
could  be  taxed  under  a  law  which  provided  that  all  property,  real  and 
personal,  within  the  State,  with  certain  exceptions  not  material  to  the 
present  case,  should  be  subject  to  taxation,  and  the  Court  said  :  '  Both 
in  law  and  equity  the  mortgagee  has  only  a  chattel  interest.  It  is  true 
that  the  situs  of  the  property  mortgaged  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State,  but  the  mortgage  itself,  being  personal  property,  a  chose  in  action, 
attaches  to  the  person  of  the  owner.  It  is  agreed  by  the  parties  that  the 
owners  and  holders  of  the  mortgages  are  non-residents  of  the  State.  If 
so,  and  the  property  of  the  mortgage  attaches  to  the  person  of  the  owner, 
it  follows  that  these  mortgages  are  not  property  within  the  State,  and  if 
not,  they  are  not  the  subject  of  taxation.' 

**  Some  adjudications  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  were  also 
cited  on  the  argument,  which  appear  to  recognize  doc'trines  inconsistent 
with  that  announced  in  Malthy  vs.  Reading  and  Columbia  Railroad  Com- 
pany^ particularly  the  ease  of  MeKeen  vn.  The  County  of  Northampton,  and 
the  case  of  ShorVs  Est<Ue,  but  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  pursue  the 
matter  further.  We  are  clear  that  the  tax  winnot  be  sustained ;  that  the 
bonds,  being  held  by  non-residents  of  the  State,  are  only  property  in  their 
hands,  and  that  they  are  thus  In-yond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  taxing  power 
of  the  State.  Even  where  the  bonds  are  held  by  residents  of  the  State, 
the  retention  by  the  company  of  a  portion  of  the  stipulated  interest  can 
only  be  sustained  as  a  mode  of  collecting  a  tax  upon  that  speines  of  prop- 
erty in  the  State.  When  the  pro|)erty  is  out  of  the  State,  there  can  then 
be  no  tax  upon  it  for  which  the  interest  can  be  retained.  The  tax  laws 
of  Pennsylvania  can  have  no  extra-territorial  operation,  nor  c^n  any  law 
of  that  State,  inconsistent  with  the  termsof  a  contract  made  with  or  pay- 
able to  parties  out  of  the  State,  have  any  eflfect  upon  the  contract  whilst 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  such  parties  or  other  noiv- residents.  The  extra-t<T- 
ritorial  invalidity  of  State  laws  discharging  a  debtor  from  his  contracts 
with  citizens  of  other  States,  even  though  made  and  payable  in  the  State 
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after  the  passage  of  Huch  laws^  has  been  judicially  determined  by  this 
Court.  A  like  invalidity  must,  on  similar  grounds,  attend  State  legisla- 
tion which  seeks  to  change  the  obligation  of  such  contracts  in  any  par- 
ticular, and  on  stronger  grounds  where  the  contracts  are  made  and  paya- 
ble out  of  the  Htate." 


Tliere  are  other  limitations  upon  the  power  of  taxation 
by  the  States  imposed  by  their  respective  constitutions,  de- 
signed to  secure,  as  far  as  pnicticable,  an  equal  distribution 
of  the  burdens  of  government,  by  requiring  a  unifonii 
rate  of  taxation  upon  property  of  the  same  kind,  and  a 
uniform  mode  of  tussessinent  or  appraisement  of  vahie. 
Of  these  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  narrative  to  speak. 
There  is,  however,  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  a  clause 
which,  according  to  the  force  attributed  to  it  by  Judge 
/^^  ^4<^ield,  may  yet  be  invoked  to  prevent  the  imposition  of 
^^unequal  taxation  by  the  States,  of  which  there  are  so  many 
daily  complaints  throughout  the  country — the  clause  which 
declares  that  no  State  shall  "deny  to  any  person,  within 
its  jurisdiction,  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws."  In  his 
opinion  in  the  Virginia  Jury  Cases,  he  contended  that  the 
prohibitions  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  being  against 
the  State,  can  only  be  properly  enforced  through  the 
action  of  the  judiciary,  in  like  maTiner  iis  the  prohibition 
against  the  passage  of  a  bill  of  attainder  or  an  ex  post  facto 
law,  or  a  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts  ; — in 
other  words,  that  a  hiw  of  a  State  can  be  annulled  only 
through  the  judiciary,  and  not  by  criminal  proceedings 
against  its  legislato  1*8,  judges,  and  other  officers.  He  also 
contended  that  the  clause  mentioned  applies  only  to  civil 
, rights  and  not  to  political  or  social  rights;  and  yet  he  gave 
'  to  it  an  immense  force  for  the  protection  of  private  rights 
against  arbitrary  and  unequal  legislation  of  the  States, 
llis  language  is  as  follows : 

*'  It  opens  the  Courts  of  the  country  to  every  one,  on  the  same  terms, 
for  the  security  of  his  person  and  property,  the  prevention  and  redress 
of  wrongs,  and  the  enforcement  of  contracts ;  it  assures  to  every  one  the 
same   rules  of  evidence  and  modes  of  procedure ;  it  allows  no  impedi- 
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ments  to  the  acquisition  of  property  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  to 
which  all  are  not  subjected ;  it  suffers  no  other  or  greater  burdens  or  charges 
to  be  laid  upon  one  than  such  as  are  equally  borne  bg  others;  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice  it  permits  no  different  or  greater  punish- 
ment to  be  imposed  upon  one  than  such  as  is  prescribed  to  all  for  like 
offences/* 

The  clause  was  intended  to  secure  equality  of  right  to 
every  person  within  tlie  States,  and  this  necessarily  inipHes 
that  he  shall  not  be  subjected  to  any  greater  burdens  than 
his  fellows.  If  one,  therefore,  is  arbitrarily  taxed  by  a  law 
of  a  State  at  five  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  his  propei'ty, 
while  others  are  taxed  on  the  value  of  the  same  kind  of 
property  only  one  per  cent.,  or  if  he  be  thus  taxed  because 
he  pursues  one  calling  or  trade,  or  because  he  is  black  or 
brown  or  yellow  in  his  color,  whilst  those  of  another  pur- 
suit or  of  a  difterent  color  are  taxed  at  a  lower  rate,  he  is 
subjected  to  an  unequal  share  of  the  public  burdens  and 
may  justly  invoke  the  protection  of  the  amendment 
against  the  action  of  the  State. 

In  People  vs.  Weaver,  where  equality  in  taxation  wjis 
disregarded  by  a  law  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  face 
of  a  law  of  Congress,  the  Supreme  Court  declared  the 
State  law  invaHd. —  (10  Otto,  589.)  Upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple a  State  law  sanctioning  the  imposition  of  unecu 
burdens  must  fall  before  the  constitutional  amendment.       ; 
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Thk  Trist  Chauacter  of  Directors  of  Corporations. 

In  the  preceding  pages,  from  216  to  255  inclusive,  a 
statement  is  made  of  several  opinions  of  Judge  Field  re- 
specting the  powei*s  and  liabilities  of  corporations.  Dur- 
ing the  past  term,  in  the  cavse  of  Wardell  vs.  The  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  he  delivered  aiu^ther  opinion 
touchins^  the  obligations  of  the  directors  of  such  bodies 
and  the  fiduciary  character  of  their  office.  The  case  arose 
in  this  way.  The  road  of  the  Union  Pacific  Company 
passes  for  its  entire  length,  from  Omaha,  on  the  Missouri 
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River,  to  Ogden,  in  Utah,  a  distance  of  over  one  thonsand 
miles,  tlirough  a  country  almost  destitute  of  timber  fit  for 
fuel.  During  its  construction,  however,  large  deposits  of 
coal,  of  excellent  quality  and  easily  worked,  were  discov- 
ered in  land  along  its  line  from  which  abundant  supplies 
could  be  obtained  for  the  use  of  the  company.  The  en- 
gineers, appointed  to  survey  the  route  for  the  road,  re- 
ported the  existence  of  such  deposits.  In  June,  1868,  one 
Thomas  Wardell  made  explorations  for  coal  in  the  lands 
of  the  company,  and  reported  to  its  managers  the  informa- 
tion which  he  had  thus  acquired,  which  was  confirma- 
tory of  that  previously  obtained  from  the  engineers. 
A  contract  was  then  entered  into  between  the  company 
and  himself  and  one  Godfrey,  with  whom  he  had  become 
associated  in  business,  to  furnish  the  company  with  coal 
required  for  its  use.  This  contract,  which  is  dated  July 
16th,  1868,  stipulated  for  exorbitant  prices;  and  by  it  all 
the  coal  lands  of  the  company  were  leased  to  Wardell  and 
Godfrey  for  fifteen  years.  They  immediately  entered  upon 
the  execution  of  the  contract  and  began  work  on  several 
mines  along  the  line  of  the  road.  Soon  afterwards  God- 
frey transferred  his  interest  in  the  contract  to  Wardell.  A 
new  company  was  then  formed  called  the  Wyoming  Coal 
and  Mining  Company,  of  which  the  directoi*s  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  became  the  chief  shareholders. 
To  this  company  Wardell  assigned  his  contract  without 
any  consideration.  The  ccmipany  continued  the  execution 
of  the  contract,  Wardell  acting  as  its  superintendent,  sec- 
retary, and  general  manager,  and  delivered  coal  as  needed 
to  the  railroad  company  up  to  March,  1874,  when  the  of- 
ficers and  agents  of  that  company,  by  order  of  its  directors, 
took  forcible  possession  of  the  mines  and  of  the  books, 
papers,  tools,  and  other  personal  property  of  the  coal  com- 
pany, which  they  continued  to  hold  and  use.  Some 
months  after  this  the  two  companies,  through  their  direc- 
tors, made  a  settlement  of  their  matters  of  difference,  by 
which    the   contract  of  July  16th,  1868,  was   rescinded 
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and  one  million   dollars  was   allowed  to  the  coal  com- 
pany.    Of  this  'million  the  railroad  company  set  apart 
and  tendered  to  Wardell   one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  his  share.    He,  not  being  satisfied  witli   the  settle- 
ment, brought  a  suit,  in  his  own  name,  against  the  rail- 
road company,  alleging  as  a  reason  that  a  majority  of  the 
directoi's  and  stockholdei^s  of  the  coal  comi)any  were  also 
directors  and  stockholders  of  the  railroad  company,  and 
that    therefore  he   could   obtain    no   relief  by  a  suit  in 
the    name   of  the   coal   company.      He   prayed  that  an 
account   might  be   tiiken   of    the   amount    due   for   the 
Coal  delivered  to  the  railroad  company,  for  drawback  on 
ft'eight  from  the  date  of  the  contract,  for  coal  extracted 
tVom  the  mines  since  their  seizure  and  for  the  property  of 
the  coal  company  taken,  and  for  the  damages  arising  from 
t:he  attempted  abrogation  of  the  contract.    To  this  suit  the 
i^ailroaid  company  set  up,  among  other  things,  that  the  con- 
"tract  of  July  16th,  1868,  was  a  fraud  upon  the  company, 
'k.hat  it  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  executive  committee 
c^f  its  board  of  directoi^,  a  majority  of  whom  were,  by  pre- 
'Vious  agreement,  to  be  equally  interested  with  the  con- 
tractors, and  for  that  reason  its  terms  were  made  so  favor- 
^ible  to  them  and  unfavorable  to  the  company,  as  to  enable 
X\\e  former  to  make  large  gains  at  the  expense  of  the  lat- 
"ter;  and  that  the  organization  of  the  coal  company  was  a 
mere  device  to  enable  those  directors  to  participate  in  the 
profits;  and  also  that  a  settlement  had  been  made  between 
the  two  companies  of  all  their  transactions. 

The  court  below  held  that  the  contract  of  July  16,1868, 
was  a  fraud  upon  the  company,  but  that  the  complainant 
was,  apart  from  it,  entitled  to  some  compensation  for  his 
time,  skill,  and  services  while  engaged  in  taking  out  the 
coal,  with  the  return  of  the  money  actually  invested  and 
compensation  for  its  use,  the  amount  to  be  credited  with 
what  he  had  actually  received  out  of  the  business;  and 
that  at  his  election  he  could  have  an  accounting  upon  that 
basis  or  take  the  one   hundred  thousand  dollars  tendered 
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by  the  company.  Of  the  alternatives  thus  oft'ered  he 
elected  to  take  the  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  instead 
of  having  the  accounting  mentioned,  but  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  from  the  decree,  contending  that  the  con- 
tract itself  Wiis  valid,  and  that  he  was  entitled  to  an  ac- 
counting upon  that  hypothesis,  but  the  judgment  was  there 
affirmed.  Of  the  contract  and  of  the  obligations  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  railroad  company,  that  Court,  speaking 
through  Judge  i^ield*  said  as  follows  : 

**  The  evidence  in  the  case  jnstifies  the  conclii»ion  of  the  court  below 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  contract  of  July  16th,  1868.  It  was  evidently 
drawn  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  contractors  than  for  the  interest  of  the 
company.  The  extent,  value,  and  accessibility  of  the  coal  deposits  along 
the  line  of  the  road  of  the  company  were,  as  stated  above,  well  known  at 
the  time  to  its  directors,  having  the  immediate  control  and  management 
of  its  business.  Wardell,  the  principal  contractor,  informed  those  with 
whom  he  chiefly  dealt  in  negotiating  the  contract,  that  coal  could  be  de- 
livered to  the  company  at  a  cost  of  two  dollars  jier  ton,  yet  the  contract, 
which  was  to  remain  in  force  fifteen  years,  stipulated  that  the  company 
should  pay  treble  this  amount  per  ton  for  the  coal  the  first  two  years,  two 
and  a  half  times  the  amount  for  the  next  three  years,  twice  the  amount 
for  the  following  four  years,  and  one-half  more  for  the  balance  of  the  time. 
And  lest  these  rates  might  i)rove  too  little,  the  contract  further  provided 
that  the  sum  paid  should  not  l>e  less  than  ten  per  cent,  added  to  the  cost 
of  the  coal  to  the  contractors.  These  terms  and  the  leasing  of  all  the 
coal  lands  of  the  company  for  fifteen  years  to  those  parties  upon  a  royalty 
of  twenty-five  cents  a  ton  for  the  first  nine  years,  and  without  any  royalty 
afterwards  if  the  price  of  the  coal  should  be  reduced  to  three  dollars, 
with  the  stipulation  to  provide  side-tracks  to  the  mines,  and  also  to  far- 
nish  cars  for  transportation  of  coal  for  general  consumption,  and  after 
charging  them  only  what  was  charged  to  others,  to  allow  them  a  draw- 
back  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  sums  paid,  gave  to  them  a  contract 
of  the  value  of  millions  of  dollars.  These  provisions  .would  of  them- 
selves justly  excite  a  suspicion  that  the  directors  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany, who  authorized  the  contrmtt  on  its  behalf,  had  been  greatly  de- 
ceived and  imposed  upon,  or  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  cost  at  which 
the  coal  could  be  taken  from  the  mines  and  delivered  to  the  company. 
But  the  evidence  shows  that  those  directors  were  neither  deceived  nor 
imposed  upon,  nor  were  they  without  information  as  to  the  probable 
cost  of  taking  out  and  delivering  the  coal.  And  what  is  of  more  im- 
portance, it  shows,  as  alleged,  their  previous  agreement  with  the  con- 
tractors for  a  joint  interest  in  the  contract,  and,  in  order  that  they  might 
not  appear  as  co-contractors,  that  a  corporation  should  be  formed  in 
which  they  should  become  stockholders,  and  to  which  the  contract  shoald 
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be  assi^ed ;  and  that  this  agreement  was  carried  ont  by  the  snbseqnent 
formation  of  the  Wyoming  Mining  and  Coal  Company  and  their  taking 
stock  in  it.  This  matter  was  so  well  understood  that  when  the  con- 
tractors commenced  their  work  in  developing  the  mines  and  taking 
out  the  coal,  they  kept  their  accounts  in  the  name  of  the  proposed 
company,  though  no  such  company  was  organized  until  months  after- 
"wards. 

**  It  hardly  requires  argument  to  show  that  the  scheme  thus  designed  to 
enable  the  directors,  who  authorized  the  contract,  to  divide  with  the 
contractors  large  sums  which  should  have  been  saved  to  the  company, 
was  utterly  indefensible  and  illegal.  Those  directors,  constituting  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  board,  were  clothed  with  jwwer  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  company  for  the  benefit  of  its  stockholders  and  creditors. 
Their  character  as  agents  forbade  the  exercise  of  their  powers  for  their 
own  personal  ends  against  the  interest  of  the  company.  They  were 
thereby  precluded  from  deriving  any  advantage  from  contracts  made  by 
their  authority  as  directors,  except  through  the  company  for  which  they 
acted.  Their  position  was  one  of  great  trust,  and  to  engage  in  any  matter 
for  their  personal  advantage  inconsistent  with  it  was  to  violate  their  duty 
and  to  commit  a  fraud  upon  the  company. 

"  It  is  among  the  rudiments  of  the  law  that  the  same  person  cannot 
act  for  himself  and  at  the  same  time,  with  respect  to  the  same  matter, 
as  the  agent  for  another  whose  interests  are  conflicting.  Thus  a  person 
cannot  be  a  purchaser  of  property  and  at  the  same  time  the  agent  of  the 
vendor.  The  two  positions  impose  different  obligations,  and  their  union 
would  at  once  raise  a  conflict  between  interest  and  duty ;  and  ^  consti- 
tuted as  humanity  is,  in  the  nuyority  of  cases  duty  would  be  overcome 
in  the  struggle.' — (Marsh  vs.  Whitmore,  21  Wallace,  18.3.)  The  law, 
therefore,  will  always  condemn  the  transactions  of  a  party  on  his  own 
behalf  when,  in  respect  to  the  matter  concerned,  he  is  the  agent  of  others, 
and  will  relieve  against  them  whenever  their  enforcement  is  seasonably 
resisted.  Directors  of  corporations,  and  all  persons  who  stand  in  a  fiduci- 
ary relation  to  other  parties,  and  are  clothed  with  power  to  act  for  them, 
are  subject  to  this  rule ;  they  are  not  permitted  to  occupy  a  position 
which  will  conflict  with  the  interest  of  parties  they  represent  and  are 
bound  to  protect.  They  cannot,  as  agents  or  trustees,  enter  into  or  au- 
thorize contracts  on  behalf  of  those  for  whom  they  are  appointed  to  act., 
and  then  personally  participate  in  the  benefits.  Hence  all  arrangements 
by  directors  of  a  railroad  company,  to  secure  an  undue  advantage  to 
themselves  at  its  expense,  by  the  formation  of  a  new  company  as  an  aux- 
iliary' to  the  original  one,  with  an  underetanding  that  they,  or  some  of  j  ^"^^^ 
them,  shall  take  stock  in  it,  and  then  that  valuable  contracts  shall  be  -^-^^'^  ^ 
jpven  to  it,  in  the  profits  of  which  they,  as  stockholders  in  the  new  com- 
pjiny,  are  to  share,  are  so  many  unlawful  devices  to  enrieh  themselves  to  \ 
the  detriment  of  the  stockholders  and  creditors  of  the  original  company,  J 
and  will  be  condemned  whenever  properly  brought  l>efore  the  Courts  for 
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consideration. — (Great  Lnxembonrg  Co.  vs.  Mttf^ny,  2.*>  Beavan,  586; 
Benson  V8.  Heathorn,  1  Young  &  Coll.,  326 ;  Flint  <&  Pere  Marquette  IL 
K.  Co.  vs.  Dewey,  14  Michigan,  477 ;  European  &  N.  American  R.  R.  Co. 
vs.  Poor,  59  Maine,  277 ;  'and  Drury  vs.  Cross,  7  Wall.,  299.) 

*''  The  scheme  disclosed  here  has  no  feature  which  relieves  it  of  its 
fraudulent  character,  and  the  contract  of  July  16,  1868,  which  was  an  es- 
sential part  of  it,  must  go  down  with  it.  It  was  a  fraudulent  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  the  directors  and  contractors  who  devised  and  carried  it 
into  execution,  not  only  against  the  company,  but  also  against  the  gov- 
ernment, which  had  largely  contributed  to  its  aid  by  the  loan  of  bonds 
and  by  the  grant  of  lands.  By  the  very  terms  of  the  charter  of  the  com- 
pany five  per  cent,  of  its  net  earnings  were  to  be  paid  to  the  government, 
Those  earnings  were  necessarily  reduced  by  every  transaction  which 
took  from  the  company  its  legitimate  profits.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
directors,  who  approved  of  or  did  not  dissent  from  the  contract,  early 
stated  that  they  held  their  stock  in  the  coal  company  for  the  benefit  of 
the  railroad  company,  and  transferred  it,  or  were  ready  to  transfer  it,  to 
the  latter ;  but  the  majority  expressed  such  a  purpose  only  when  the 
character  and  terms  of  the  contract  became  known  and  they  were  desir- 
ous  to  screen  themselves  from  censure  for  their  condnct. 

"  The  complainant,  therefore,  can  derive  no  benefit  from  the  contract 
thus  tainted,  or  sustain  any  claim  against  the  railroad  company  for  ita 
repudiation."— (13  Otto.) 


The  Upe  of  Kitnning  Waters  on  the  Public  Lands. 

Wlieii  it  was  known  tliat  gold  had  been  discovered  in 
California,  and  existed  in  such  form  and  quantity  as  to  re- 
ward individual  exploration  and  labor,  an  immense  immi- 
gration set  in  for  the  country:  Gold-seekers  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  such  numbers  as  to  swell 
the  population  in  three  or  four  yeai's  from  a  few  thou- 
sands to  over  half  a  million.  A  great  number  of  these — 
perhaps  one-third — remained  in  the  cities  and  engaged  in 
commerce,  or  settled  upon  the  fertile  lands  in  the  vallej'a 
and  cultivated  the  soil,  or  raised  cattle  from  the  rich  pas- 
turage aftbrded.  The  greater  portion  spread  over  the 
mineral  region,  which  was  chiefly  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains.  The  title  to  the  whole  of  the  lands  compos- 
ing this  region  was  in  the  United  States,  and  no  law  had 
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been  passed  wliieh  provided  for  their  oeeiipation  and  pur- 
chase. The  rights  which  the  miners  asserted  were  merely 
possessory,  and  to  protect  each  other  in  their  psssession 
and  in  extracting  gold  from  the  lands,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  adopt  certain  rules  for  their  government.  The 
character,  justice,  and  wisdom  of  the  rules  established  by 
them  in  different  localities,  are  fully  stated  in  an  opinion 
delivered  by  Judge  Field  in  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
ease  of  Jennison  vs.  Kirk,  (8  Otto,  457,)  an  extract  of 
which  is  given  on  pages  6,  7,  and  8  of  tliis  volume. 

In  working  the  mines  water  was  a  necessity;  without  it 
gold  could  not  be  separated  from  the  earth  or  rock  in 
which  it  was  buried.  The  doctrines  of  tlie  common  law 
relating  to  the  rights  of  riparian  proprietors  were  not  ap- 
plicable to  the  conditions  and  wants  of  the  minei*s.  They 
accordingly  adopted  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  pos- 
session and  use  of  water,  as  they  had  done  for  the  posses- 
sion and  working  of  their  mining  claims.  These  regula- 
tions controlled  the  disposition  of  properties  of  the  value 
of  many  millions. 

The  same  general  system  of  regulations,  so  intrinsically 
just  were  they  deemed,  was  established  by  mind's  in  the 
territory  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevnda  Mountains — in  Ne- 
vada, Montana,  and  Idaho;  indeed,  wherever  the  precious 
metals  w^ere  found.  Questions  arising  under  them  were 
constantly  before  the  local  Courts,  and  in  some  instances 
found  their  way  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

In  Atchison  vs.  Peterson,*  which  was  before  that  Court 
in  1874,  the  question  was  presented  as  to  the  ri^ht,  from 
prior  appropriation,  to  the  use  for  mining  purposes  of  the 
water  of  a  stream  without  deterioration  in  quality  and 
value.  The  suit  was  brought  to  restrain  the  defendants 
from  carrying  on  cei-tiiin  mining  work  on  a  creek  in  the 
Territory  of  Montana,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  the 
water,  diverted  by  the  complainants  froni  the  stream  for 
mining  purposes,  was,  by  such  work,  thus  deteriorated. 


*  20  Wall.,  507. 
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Tlic  complainants  were  tlic  owners  of  two  ditchef^  or  canals, 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  $117,000,  by  which  the  creek  was 
tapped  and  the  water  diverted  and  conveye<l  a  distance  ol 
eighteen  miles  to  certain  mining  districts,  and  there  sold 
to  miners.  At  a  point  about  fifteen  miles  above  the  place 
where  the  creek  was  thus  tapped  the  defendants  wxre  work- 
ing mining  ground,  which  they  had  acquired  subsequently 
to  the  time  when  the  complainants  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  the  ditches.  In  some  places  in  their  work  the 
defendants  washed  down  the  earth  from  the  side  of  the 
hills  bordering  on  the  stream ;  in  other  places  they  exca- 
vated the  earth,  and  threw  such  portions  as  were  supposed 
to  contain  gold  into  sluices,  upon  which  the  water  wae 
turned.  The  earth  from  the  washings  on  the  hillsides, 
and  from  the  sluices,  was  carried  into  the  creek  and  a^ 
fected  its  whole  current,  filling  the  water  to  some  extent 
with  mud,  sand,  and  sediment.  The  evidence  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  deterioration  was  conflicting,  but  the  great 
preponderance  of  it  was  to  the  effect  that  the  injury  in 
quality  from  this  cause,  at  the  point  where  the  complain- 
ants tapped  the  stream,  was  so  slight  as  not,  in  any  mate- 
rial extent,  to  impair  the  value  of  the  water  for  mining, 
or  to  render  it  less  salable  to  the  miners  at  the  places 
where  it  was  carried. 

The  District  Court  denied  the  injunction,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Territory  affirmed  the  decree,  and  the 
case  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court.  In  affifming  the 
decree  that  Court,  speaking  through  Judge  Field,  said  as 
follows: 

"  By  the  custom  which  has  obtained  among  miners  in  the  Pacific  States 
and  Territoriej?,  where  mining  for  the  pre<;ious  metals  is  had  on  the  pub- 
lic lands  ofthe  United  States,  the  first  appropriator  of  mines,  whether  in 
placers,  veins,  or  lodes,  or  of  waters  in  the  streams  on  such  lauds  for  min- 
ing pnrposes,  is  held  to  have  a  bett^T  right  than  others  to  work  the  minefl 
or  use  the  waters.  The  first  appropriator  who  subjects  the  property  to 
use,  or  takes  the  necessary  steps  for  that  i)uriK>se,  is  regarded,  except  M 
against  the  government,  as  the  source  of  title  in  all  controversies  relating 
to  the  property.  As  respects  the  use  of  water  for  mining  purjioses,  the 
doctrines  of  the  common  law  declaratory  of  the  rights  of  riparian  owneff 
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were,  at  an  early  day,  after  the  discovery  of  gold,  found  to  be  inapplica- 
ble or  applicable  only  in  a  very  limited  extent  to  the  necessities  of  the 
miners,  and  inadequate  to  their  protection.  By  the  common  law  the  ri- 
parian  owner  on  a  stream  not  navigable,  takes  the  laud  to  the  centre  of 
the  stream,  and  such  owner  has  the  rijiht  to  the  use  of  the  water  ilowing 
over  the  land  as  an  incident  to  his  estate.  And  ns  all  such  owners  on  the 
same  stream  have  an  equality  of  right  to  the  use  of  the  water,  as  it  nat- 
urally flows,  in  quality,  and  without  diminution  in  quantity,  except  so 
£ir  as  such  diminution  may  be  created  by  a  reasonable  use  of  the  water 
ibr  certain  domestic,  agricultural,  or  manufacturing  purposes,  there  could 
not  be,  according  to  that  h&w,  any  such  diversion  or  use  of  the  water  by 
one  owner  as  would  work  niateruil  detriment  to  any  other  owner 
l)elow  him.  Nor  could  the  water  by  one  owner  be  so  retarded  in  itfi  flow 
«s  to  be  thrown  back  to  the  injury  of  another  owner  above  him.  *  It  is 
"wholly  immaterial,'  says  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  Tyler  vs.  Wilkinson, 
*  whether  the  party  be  a  proprietor  above  or  below  in  tha course  of  the 
Tiver;  the  right  being  common  to  all  the  proprietors  on  the  river,  no  one 
lias  a  right  to  diminish  the  quantity  which  will,  according  to  the  natural 
<jnrrent,  flow  to  the  proprietor  below,  or  to  throw  it  back  upon  a  proprie- 
tor above.  This  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  perfect  equality  of  right 
Among  all  the  proprietors  of  thnt  which  is  common  to  all.'*  *  Every  pro- 
prietor of  lands  on  the  banks  of  a  river,'  says  Kent,  'has  naturally  an 
«qaal  right  to  the  use  of  the  water  which  flows  in  the  stream  adjacent  to 
liis  lands,  as  it  was  wont  to  run  (cuitere  aolebat)  without  diminution  or 
alteration.  No  proprietor  has  a  right  to  use  the  water  to  the  prejudice 
of  other  proprietors  above  or  below  him,  unless  he  hus  a  prior  right  to 
divert  it,  or  a  title  to  some  exclusive  enjoyment.  He  has  rto  property  in 
the  water  itself,  but  a  simple  usufruct  while  it  passes  along.  Aqua  eur- 
Ttt  et  debet  currere  ut  currere  aolebat.  Though  he  may  use  the  water  while 
it  runs  over  his  land  as  an  incident  to  the  land,  he  Ciiunot  unreusonably 
detain  iter  give  it  another  direction,  and  he  must  return  it  to  its  ordinary 
channel  when  it  leaves  his  estiite.  Without  the  consent  of  the  adjoining 
proprietors  he  cannot  divert  or  diminish  the  quantity  of  the  water  which 
"would  otherwise  descend  to  the  proprietors  below,  nor  throw  the  water 
l)ack  upon  the  proprietors  above  without  a  grant  or  an  uninterrupted  en- 
joyment of  twenty  years,  whicli  is  evidence  of  it.  This  is  the  clear  and 
settled  doctrine  on  the  subject,  and  all  the  difliculty  which  arises  consists 
in  the  application.'! 

**  This  equality  of  right  among  all  the  proprietors  on  the  same  stream 
would  have  been  incompatible  with  any  extended  diversion  of  the  water 
Ijy  one  proprietor,  and  its  conveyance  for  mining  purposes  to  points  from 
"which  it  could  not  be  restored  to  the  stream.  But  the  government 
l)eing  the  sole  proprietor  of  all  the  public  lands,  whether  Ijordering  on 
streams  or  otherwise,  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  application  of  the  coni- 


*  4  Ma.son,  379.  f  -^  Kent's  C(»nnn.,  439. 
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luou-luw  (liK'trine  of  riparian  proprietorship  with  respect  to  the  waters  ol 
thi»»e  Hiioaiiis.  The  government,  by  its  silent  acqniescence,  aBsented  to 
the  Krii^al  (K-eupation  of  the  public  lands  for  mining,  and,  to  eneoara}!^ 
ihoir  fn-e  and  unlimited  use  for  that  purpose,  reserved  such  lands  as 
wvie  mineral  from  sale  and  the  acquisition  of  title  by  settlenietit.  And 
ho  who  lirst  connects  his  own  labor  with  property  thus  situated  and  o\)en  to 
general  expl<»ration,  does,  in  natural  justice,  acquire  a  bi'tter  right  to  its 
UHc  anil  enjoyment  than  others  who  have  not  given  snch  labor.  So  the 
uiinei-H  on  the  j>ublic  lauds  throughout  the  Paeific  States  and  Territories 
by  their  cust^)ms,  usages,  and  regulations  ever^'where  recognized  the  in- 
hiTcnt  justice  of  this  i)rincii)le,  and  the  principle  itself  was  at  an  early 
lu'iiod  recognized  by  legislation  and  enforced  by  the  courts  in  thoee  States 
and  Territories.  In  Irwin  vs.  Phillips,*  a  wise  decided  by  the  Supreme 
i'ouit  of  California  in  January,  1855,  this  subject  was  considered.  After 
stating  that  a  system  of  rules  had  been  permitted  to  grow  up  with  re- 
pret  to  inhuufi  on  the  public  lands  by  the  voluntary  action  and  assent  of 
the  population,  whose  free  and  unrestrained  occupation  of  the  mineral 
region  had  been  tacitly  assented  to  by  the  federal  government,  and  heartily 
oueouragcd  by  the  expressed  legislative  policy  of  the  State,  the  Court 
Maid  :  '  If  there  are,  as  must  be  admitted,  many  things  connected  with  this 
HyNtem  which  are  crude  and  undigested,  and  subject  to  fluctuation  and 
iliMpute,  tlu're  are  still  some  which  a  universal  sense  of  necessity  and  ^^md 
piHiprlety  have  so  firmly  fixed  as  that  they  have  come  to  be  looked  upon  .ds^^n 
UM  \\n\  ing  the   force  and  eifect  of  res  adjudicafa.     Among  these  the  most  «:^«^e8t 

important  are  the  rights  of  miners  to  be  protected  in  their  selected  local M'^mX- 

iticH,  and  the  rights  of  those  who,  by  prior  appropriation,  have  taken  the^  ^~tfhe 
waters  tVom  their  natural  beds,  and  by  costly  artificial  works  have  con — Mr^mn- 
iUwivd  them  for  miles  over  mountains  and  ravines  to  supply  the  neces- ^  j^  ■-z^cjv- 
Hlties  of  gold  diggers,  and  without  which  the  most  important  interests  0'«:^  •«  of 
the  mineral  region  would  remain  without  development.  So  fully  recogj;^*i»»og- 
ui/ed  have  become  these  rights,  that  without  any  specific  legislation  con^rx' «r»on- 
ferriug  or  contirming  them,  they  are  alluded  to  and  spoken  of  in  variou*"-^ <r:^  ou« 
acts  of  tlu'  Legi.slature  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  rights  whie'-:^ ^ -•lieh 
huil  been  vested  by  the  most  distinct  expression  of  the  will  of  the  la\^!^' -*^*a^'- 
miikers.* 

'•  This  doctrine  of  right  by  pri(»r  appropriation,  was  recognized  by  XYM' 'M'     the 
legislation   of  Omgress  in  18G(j.t     The  act  granting  the  right  of  way  *        "^^*  f o 
ditch  and  canal  ownci-s  over  the  public  lands,  and  for  other  purposes,  paf>o»>^rig  ^^ned 
\A\  the  ?2(>th  of  .July  of  that  year,  in  its  ninth  section  declares  *  that  wh< 
vvei",  by   i)riority   of  jiossession,   rights  to   the  use  of  water  for  niinii 
i^rieultural,  manufacturing,  or  other  i>ur])oscs,  have  vested  and  aecrm 
Aiul  the  same  are  recognized  and  acknowledged  by  the  local  customs,  la^ 
thUd  decisions  of  courts,  the  posst'ssors  and  owners  of  such  vested  rigl 
iibtdl  be  maintained  and  protecte<l  in  the  same.' 

*  5  Cab,  140.  f  14  Stats,  at  I^rge,  253. 
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"  The  right  to  water  hy  prior  appropriatHm,  thus  recognized  and  e«tah- 
1ishe<l  OB  the  law  of  miners  on  the- mineral  lands  of  the  public  domain, 
is  limited  in  every  case,  in  quantity  and  quality,  by  the  uses  for  which 
the  appropriation  is  made.  A  different  use  of  the  water  subsequently 
does  not  affect  the  right ;  that  is  subject  to  the  same  limitations,  what-  • 
ever  the  use.  The  appropriation  does  not  confer  such  an  absolute  right 
to  the  body  of  the  water  diverted  that  the  owner  can  allow  it,  after  its 
diversion,  to  run  to  waste,  and  prevent  others  from  using  it  for  mining 
or  other  legitimate  purposes ;  nor  does  it  confer  such  a  right  that  he  can 
insist  upon  the  flow  of  the  water  without  deterioration  in  quality,  where 
such  deterioration  does  not  defeat  nor  impair  the  uses  to  which  the  water 
is  applied. 

"  Such  was  the  purport  of  the  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cali- 
fornia in  Butte  Canal  and  Ditch  Company  vs.  Vaughn,*  where  it  was 
held  that  the  first  appropriator  had  only  the  right  to  insist  that  the  water 
should  be  subject  to  his  use  and  enjoyment  to  the  extent  6f  his  original 
appropriation,  and  that  its  quality  should  not  be  impaired  so  as  to  de- 
feat the  purpose  of  that  appropriation.  To  this  extent,  said  the  Court, 
his  rights  go,  and  no  farther ;  and  that,  in  subordination  to  them,  subse- 
quent appropriators  may  use  the  channel  and  waters  of  the  stream,  and 
mingle  with  its  waters  other  waters,  and  divert  them  as  often  as  they 
choose;  that  whilst  enjoying  his  original  rights,  the  first  appropriator  had 
no  cause  of  complaint.  In  the  subsequent  case  of  Ortman  vs.  Dixon  f 
the  same  Court  held  to  the  same  purjMrt,  that  the  measure, of  the  right 
of  the  first  appropriator  of  the  water,  as  to  extent,  follows  the  nature  of 
the  appropriation,  or  the  uses  for  which  it  is  taken. 

"  What  diminution  of  quantity,  or  deterioration  in  quality,  will  consti- 
tute an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  first  appropriator,  will  fdepend  upon 
the  special  circumstances  of  each  case,  considered  with  reference  to  the 
uses  to  which  the  water  is  applied.  A  slight  deterioration  in  quality 
might  render  the  water  unfit  for  drink  or  domestic  purposes,  whilst  it 
would  not  sensibly  impair  its  value  for  mining  or  irrigation.  In  all  con- 
troversies, therefore,  between  him  and  parties  sulwequently  claiming  the 
water,  the  question  for  determination  is  necessarily  whether  his  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  water,  to  the  extent  of  his  original  appropriation,  have 
been  impaired  by  the  acts  of  the  defendant.  But  whether,  upon  a  peti- 
tion or  bill  asserting  that  his  prior  rights  have  been  thus  invaded,  a  Court 
of  Equity  will  interfere  to  restrain  the  acts  of  the  party  complained  of, 
will  depend  upon  the  character  aud  extent  of  the  injury  alleged,  whether 
it  be  irremediable  in  its  nature,  whether  an  action  at  law  would  afford 
adequate  remedy,  whether  the  parties  are  liable  to  respond  for  the  dam- 
ages resulting  from  the  injury,  and  other  considerations  which  ordinarily 
govern  a  Court  of  Equity  in  the  exercise  of  its  preventive  process  of  in- 
junction/' 


*  11  Cal.,  143,     Ree,  also,  T^hdell  vs.  Simpson,  2  Nev.,  274. 
1 13  Cal.,  33. 
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The  Court  then  proceeded  to  apply  the  principles  thus 
stated  to  the  solution  of  .the  questions  presented,  and 
affirmed  the  decree. 

In  Basey  vs.  Gallagher  *  the  question  arose  whether  a 
light  to  running  waters  on  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  for  purposes  of  irrigation  could  be  acquired  by  prior 
appropriation  as  against  parties  not  having  the  title  of  the 
government.  The  District  and  Supreme  Courts  of  Mon- 
tana having  sustained  the  affirmative  of  this  question,  the 
case  in  which  it  arose  was  brought  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  In  giving  its  judgment  the 
Court  referred  to  Atchison  vs.  Petei'son,  above  mentioned, 
which  was  decided  at  the  same  term,  stated  what  had  been 
held  in  that  case,  and  then,  speaking  through  Judge  Field, 
said  as  follows: 

"The  views  there  expressed  and  the  rulings  made  are  equaUy  applica- 
ble to  the  use  of  water  on  the  public  lands  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 
No  distinction  is  made  in  those  States  and  Territories  [of  the  Pacific 
Coast]  by  the  custom  of  miners  or  settlers,  or  by  the  Conrts,  in  the  rights 
of  the  first  appropriator  from  the  use  made  of  the  water,  if  the  use  be  a 
beneficial  one. 

"  In  the  case  of  Tartar  vs.  The  Spring  Creek  Water  and  Mining  Com- 
pany, decided  in  1855,  the  Supreme  Court  of  California  said :  *  The  cur- 
rent of  decisions  of  this  Court  go  to  establish  that  the  policy  of  this 
State,  as  derived  from  her  legislation,  is  to  permit  settlers  in  all  capacities 
to  occupy  the  public  lands,  and  by  such  occupation  to  acquire  the  right 
of  undisturbed  enjoyment  agiiinst  all  the  world  but  the  true  owner.  In 
evidence  of  this,  acts  have  been  passed  to  protect  the  possession  of  agri- 
cultural lands  acquired  by  mere  occupancy ;  to  license  miners ;  to  pro- 
vide for  the  recovery  of  mining  claims ;  recognizing  canals  and  ditches 
which  were  known  to  divert  the  water  of  streams  from  their  natural 
channel  for  mining  purposes ;  and  others  of  like  character.  This  pol- 
icy has  been  extended  equally  to  all  pursuits,  nnd  no  partiality  for  one 
over  another  has  been  evinced,  except  in  the  single  case  where  the  rights 
of  the  agriculturalist  are  nuule  to  yield  to  those  of  the  miner  where 

gold  is  discoveretl  in  his  land The  policy  of  the  exception  is 

obvious.  Without  it  the  entire  gold  region  might  have  been  inclosed 
in  large  tracts,  under  the  pretence  of  agri(;ultnre  and  grazing,  and  event- 
ually what  would  have  sufficed  as  a  rich  bounty  to  many  thousands 
would  be  reduced  to  the  proprietorship  of  a  few.  Aside  from  this  the 
legislation  and  decisions  have  been  uniform  in  awarding  the  right  of 


*« 


*J0  Cal,  G71, 
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peaceable  enjoyment  to  the  first  occupant,  either  of  the  land  or  of  any- 
thing incident  to  the  laud/* 

*'  Ever  since  that  decision  it  has  been  held  generally  throughout  the 
Pacific  States  and  Territories  that  the  right  to  water  by  prior  appropria- 
tion for  any  beneficial  purpose  is  entitled  to  protection.  Water  is  di- 
verted to  propel  machinery  in  flonr-mills  and  saw-mills,  and  to  irrigate 
land  for  cultivation,  as  well  as  to  enable  miners  to  work  their  mining 
claims ;  and  in  all  such  cases  the  right  of  the  first  appropriator,  exercised 
within  reasonable  limits,  is  respected  and  enforced.  We  say  within  rea- 
sonable limits,  for  this  right  to  water,  like  the  right  by  prior  oircupancy 
to  mining  ground  or  agricultural  land,  is  not  unrestricted.  It  must  be 
exercised  with  reference  to  the  general  condition  of  the  country  and  the 
necessities  of  the  people,  and  not  so  as  to  deprive  a  whole  neigh borho<Kl 
or  community  of  its  use,  and  vest  an  absolute  monopoly  in  a  single  indi- 
^vidaal.  The  act  of  Congress  of  1866  recognizes  the  right  to  water  by 
prior  appropriation  for  agricultural  and  manufacturing  purposes,  as  well 
as  for  mining.  Its  language  is :  '  That  whenever  by  priority  of  posses- 
sion rights  to  the  use  of  water  for  mining,  agricultural,  nianufaoturing, 
or  other  purposes  have  vested  and  accrued,  and  the  same  are  recognized 
and  acknowledged  by  the  local  customs,  laws,  and  decisions  of  courts, 
the  possessors  and  owners  of  such  vested  rights  shall  be  maintained  and 
protected  in  the  same.' 

"  It  is  evident  that  Congress  intende<l,  although  the  language  used  is 
not  happy,  to  recognize  as  valid  the  customary  law  with  resjiect  to  the 
use  of  water,  which  had  grown  up  among  the  occupants  of  the  public 
land  under  the  peculiar  necessities  of  their  condition  ;  and  that  law  may 
be  shown  by  evidence  of  the  local  customs,  or  by  the  legislation  of  the 
State  or  Territory,  or  the  decisions  of  the  ct)urt8.  The  union  of  the  three 
conditions,  in  any  particular  case,  is  not  essential  to  the  iierfcction  of  the 
right  by  priority ;  and  in  case  of  conflict  between  a  local  custom  and  a 
statutory  regulation,  the  latter,  as  of  superior  authority,  must  necessarily 
control." 

*  Per  Heydenfeldt,  J.,  5  California,  397. 
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CASES  IN  THE  CIRCUIT  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


As  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages,  Judge  Field,  upon 
liis  appointment,  was  assigned  to  the  circuit  composed  of 
the  Pacific  States,  California  and  Oregon,  to  which  Nevada, 
on  her  becoming  a  State,  was  added.  It  was  his  duty  to 
attend  the  sessions  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington 
in  the  winter,  and  to  hold  the  Circuit  Court  in  his  circuit 
in  summer.  Until  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1869,  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  Circuit  Judges,  the  Circuit 
Court,  in  his  absence,  was  held  by  the  District  Judge  of 
the  district.  Since  then  he  has  only  been  required  to  at- 
tend a  term  in  each  district  of  his  circuit  once  in  two 
years.  He  has,  however,  visited  the  circuit  every  year, 
until  the  present  one  (1881),  since  his  appointment,  and 
has  generally  held  court  in  all  its  districts. 

The  cases  brought  before  the  Circuit  Court  have  not 
only  been  of  the  variety  and  importance,  which  have  gen- 
erally characterized  the  litigation  in  the  Federal  Courts 
of  other  circuits,  but  many  of  them  have  had  special  inter- 
est, arising  either  from  accidental  circumstances  or  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  the  coast. 

United  States  vs.  Greathouse. 

At  the  first  term  of  the  circuit  at  which  Judge  Field 
presided,  after  his  appointment,  the  case  of  the  United 
States  vs.  Greathouse  and  others,  was  tried.  Growing  out 
of  the  civil  war,  then  pending,  it  excited  unusual  interest 
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throughout  the  country.  Its  history  is  briefly  this.  In 
March,  1863,  the  schooner  J.  M.  Chapman  was  seized 
in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  by  the  United  States  rev- 
enue  officers,  while  sailing,  or  about  to  sail,  on  a  cruise,  in 
the  service  of  the  Confederate  States,  against  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  leaders  of  the  expedition, 
named  Greathouse,  Ilarpending,  Rubery,Law,  and  Libby, 
were  indicted  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  17th, 
1862,  for  engaging  in  and  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
then  existing  rebellion  against  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  The  case  was  called  for  trial  at  the  Octo- 
ber term  of  1863.  A  nolle  prosequi  was  entered  as  to  Law 
and  Libby,  and  they  became  witnesses  for  the  prosecution. 

Their  testimony  and  that  of  others  showed  that  liar- 
pending,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  Rubery,  a  native  of 
England,  h'ad  for  some  time  contemplated  the  fitting  out 
of  a  privateer  at  San  Francisco,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
several  of  the  mail  steamships  plying  between  that  port 
and  Panama,  and  other  vessels.  With  this  object  in  view, 
Harpending  had  gone  across  the  country  to  Richmond, 
Virginia,  and  procured  from  Jeflerson  Davis,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederate  States,  a  letter  of  marque,  au- 
tliorizing  him  to  prey  upon  tlie  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  burn,  board,  or  take  any  vessel  of  their  cit- 
izens; and  also  a  letter  of  instructions  directing  him  how 
to  act,  and  ccmtaining  the  form  of  a  bond,  in  case  any 
prize  taken  should  be  bonded.  Upon  his  return  to  San 
Francisco  he  and  Rubery  made  arrangements  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  vessel  which  would  suit  their  purpose;  but  these 
arrangements  afterwards  failed,  on  account  of  the  dishonor 
of  the  drafts  drawn  for  the  purchase-money  by  Rubery, 
and  the  consequent  want  of  funds.  They  also  made  a 
voyage  to  Cerros  Lsland  for  the  purpose  of  examiniug  into 
its  fitness  as  a  depot  and  as  a  rendezvous  whence  to  attack 
the  steamers  going  to  Panama. 

In  January  or  February,  18()3,  Ilarpending  made  the 
acquaintance,  at  San  Francisco,  of  Law,  a  ship  captain; 
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broached  to  him  the  project  of  fitting  out  a  privateer; 
stated  what  had  been  done;  exhibited  his  letter  of  marque 
and  instructions;  soH cited  him  to  enter  into  the  enterprise 
and  assist  in  procuring  a  vessel;  and  said,  among  other 
things,  that  if  he  had  succeeded  in  carrying  out  hia  pre- 
vious arrangements,  he  could  easily  have  taken  three  of 
the  mail  steamers.  Law  agreed  to  take  part  in  the  sclieme, 
and  soon  afterwards  pointed  out  the  schooner  J,  M.  Chap- 
nmiij  a  vessel  of  about  ninety  tons  burden  and  a  fast  sailer, 
as  well  adapted  for  the  intended  cruise.  Several  meetings 
in  reference  to  the  subject  took  place  between  Harpend- 
ing,  Rubery,  Law,  and  Greathouse,  (who  had  been  intro- 
duced by  Harpending  to  Law  as  a  capitalist,)  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  Greathouse  purchased  the  schooner,  and  fur- 
nished money  to  procure  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores, 
and  to  engage  a  mate  and  a  crew.  The  next  morning* 
Law  took  charge  of  the  schooner,  moved  it  to  a  wharf  at 
the  city  front,  informed  Libby  of  the  project,  and  indaeed 
him  to  go  as  mate,  and  engaged  four  seamen  and  a  cook. 
All  this  time  Greathouse  gave  out  that  he  was  acting  iii 
the  interest  of  the  "  Liberal  Party  "  in  Mexico,  and  under 
this  pretext,  arms  and  ammunition  were  purchased,  con- 
sisting of  two  brass  rifled  twelve-pounders,  shells,  fuse, 
powder,  nmskcts,  pistols,  lead,  caps,  and  knives.  These 
were  packed  in  cases  marked  "  oil  mill  "  and  "  ma- 
chinery," and  shipped  as  quietly  as  possible,  and  there  was 
also  shipped  a  number  of  uniforms,  such  as  are  usually 
worn  by  men  on  vessels  of  war.  A  large  amount  of  lum- 
ber was  also  purchased  and  shipped,  with  which  to  con- 
struct berths,  a  prison  room,  and  a  lower  deck.  The  in- 
tention of  the  parties  was  to  sail  from  San  Francisco  on 
Sunday  the  15th  of  March,  18(53,  to  the  island  of  Guada- 
lupe, which  lies  some  three  hundred  miles  off  the  coast  of 
California;  there  land  Harpending  and  the  fighting  men, 
who  were  to  be  shipped  on  the  night  of  Saturday  the  14th; 
thence  proceed  to  Manzanillo,  and  <lischarge  such  freight 
as  might  be  taken;  then  retiu'ii  t<»  (lUadalupe,  and  fit  the 


chooner  for  privateering  purposes;  then  proceed  again  to 
anzanillo,  where  the  men  were  to  be  enrolled  and  their 
names  inserted  in  the  letter  of  marque,  a  copy  of  which 
ras  thereupon  to  be  forwarded  to  the  government  of  the 
^IJonfederate  States.     It  was  their  plan  fii-st  to  capture  a 
teamer  bound  from  San  Francisco  to  Panama,  on  its  arrival 
t  Manzanillo,  land  its  passengers,  and  with  the  steamer 
"Crhus  taken  capture  a  second  steamer;  next  to  seize  a  ves- 
^el  from  San  Francisco,  then  engaged  in  recovering  trcas- 
vire  from  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  Golden  Gate;  thence 
^o  go  to  the  Chincha   Islands,  and  burn  vessels  there  be- 
longing to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  thence  to 
proceed  to   the  China  Sea,  and  finally  into  the  Indian 
Ocean.     There  they  expected  to  join  Admiral  Semmes  of 
the  Confederate  Navy.     In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  and 
^o  prevent  suspicion,  the  schooner  was  "  put  up  "  for  Man- 
zanillo.    A  partial  cargo  was  shipped  on  board,  and  Law 
<^Ioared  at  the  custom-house  for  that  poii:,  signing  and 
^^ earing  to  a  false  manifest.     On  the  night  of  March  14tli, 
"*     accordance  with  the  scheme  arranged,  all  the  pai-tici- 
P^^rits  went  on  board.     Fifteen  per8<ms,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed by  Harpending  as  privateersmen,  were  placed  in 
"*^  hold  in  an  open  space  left  for  them  among  the  cargo, 
"i|*ectly  under  the  main  hatch.     The  only  pci'son  absent 
^^s  Law,  who  remained  on  shore  with  the  undei*standing 
^^^i  he  should  be  on  hand  before  morning.    It  afterwards 
^^l^peared  that  ho  liad  became  intoxicated,  and  did  not  get 
^^^wn  to  keep  his  appointment  until  after  the  schooner  had 
*^^«n  seized. 

Daring  the  evening,  Rubery  had  heard  rumors  that  the 
^^ssel  was  to  be  overhauled,  and  Jis  the  morning  approached 
^^d  Law  did  not  appear,  he  proposed  sailing  without  him. 
'^t  daylight,  Law  being  still  absent,  Libby  cast  off  the 
l^ties,  and  began  working  the  schooner  out  from  the  wharf 
^^to  the  stream.  The  main-sail  was  pai'tially  hoisted;  but 
^o  sooner  had  the  wharf  been  left,  than  two  boats  were 
observed  putting  oft*  from  the  United  States  sloop-of-war 
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Cyane,  then  lying  at  anchor  in  the  bay.  A8  they  headed 
for  the  schooner,  Libby,  pointing  at  them,  said  to  Great- 
house  that  they  were  after  them.  Rubery  then  insisted  on 
running  up  the  sails,  but  Libby  replied  that  there  was  no 
wind,  and  it  would  be  useless.  In  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards the  schooner  was  boarded  and  seized  by  the  officers 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  enterprise  nipped  in  the 
bud.  Scarcely  had  the  seizure  been  effected  when  Law 
made  his  appearance  on  board  and  was  arrested  with  the 
others. 

The  revenue  officers  of  the  United  States  had  been  aware 
of  the  intended  enterprise  from  an  early  period,  and  main- 
tained a  constant  watch  on  the  vessel  night  and  day. 

They  knew  the  character  of  the  cargo,  which  IukI  been 
carefully  noted  by  the  watchmen;  were  aware  of  the  ship- 
ment of  arms,  and  saw  the  cases  with  their  false  marks. 
On  the  Saturday  afternoon  when  the  schooner  was  cleared 
for  Manzanillo,  they  increased  the  watch,  chartered  a  steam- 
tug,  and  put  policemen  on  board.  They  also  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  reception  and  confinement  of  prisoners  at 
the  United  States  fortifications  on  Alcatraz  Island,  and 
procured  the  two  boats  with  their  crews  from  the  war-ship 
Cyane,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  them  on  a  given  signal. 
In  the  evening,  the. re  venue  officers  themselves  went  on 
board  the  tug,  proceeded  to  a  wharf  next  that  at  which  the 
J.  M,  Chffpnan  lay,  and  watched  the  men  going  on  board. 
When  the  schooner  ciust  oif  its  lines  at  daylight  and  headed 
out  into  the  stream,  the  boats  from  the  Cyane  put  oif  and 
boarded  it  according  to  previous  arrangement;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  tug  steamed  up.  Greathouse  and  Libby 
were  on  deck;  the  others  were  below.  Fifteen  men  were 
found  in  the  hold  under  the  hatch,  besides  two  sailors,  who 
had  been  placed  there  over  night  to  prevent  them  from 
leaving  the  vessel.  A  search  being  instituted  for  papers, 
a  number  of  scraps,  some  torn,  some  chewed,  and  some 
partially  burned,  were  found  strewn  About  the  hold.  The 
two  sailors  confined  testified  that  some  of  the  party  had 
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employed  the  tiuie  intervening  between  the  boarding  of 
the  vessel  and  the  opening  of  the  hatchway  in  destroying 
papers.  Loaded  pistols  and  bowie-knives  were  found  stowed 
awuy  in  the  interstices  between  the  packages  of  the  cargo. 
In  the  baggage  of  Ilarpending  and  Rubery  were  found, 
among  other  papers,  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia to  throw  oil'  the  authority  of  the  United  States;  a 
plan  for  the  capture  of  the  United  States  forts  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  particularly  Alcatraz;  also,  the  form  of  an  oath 
of  fidelity  to  their  cause,  with  an  imprecation  of  vengeance 
on   all  who  should  prove  false.     It  was  shown  that  some 
of  these  papers  were  in  the  handwriting  of  ILirpending; 
and  Rubery  admitted  that  he  and  one  of  the  defendants 
had  spent  some  time  in  preparing  the  oaths. 

After  tlie  seizure  and  arrest,  the  prisoners  were  taken 
to  Alcatraz  and  confined.  The  schooner  was  unloaded, 
and  the  arms  and  munitions  examined.  An  armv  oflicer 
testified  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  schooner  might  have  de- 
stroyed a  Panama  steamer;  but  naval  oflicers  expressed  a 
doubt  whether  this  could  have  been  done. 

The  defence  ottered  no  tesJtimony,  but  claimed,  among 
other  things,  that  a  state  of  war  existed  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Confederate  States;  that  the  latter  were  en- 
titled to,  and  had  in  fact  received  from  the  former,  bel- 
ligerent rights;  and  that  privateering  on  the  part  of  either 
side  was  a  legitimate  mode  of  warfare,'and  made  those 
engaged  amenable  only  to  the  laws  of  war.  They  also 
claimed  that  the  schooner  had  not  started  on  her  voyage, 
but  had  left  the  wharf  with  the  intention  of  anchoring  in 
the  stream  and  waiting  there  for  the  captain  and  papers; 
tliat  whatever  the  ultimate  intention  might  have  been, 
'there  had,  in  fact,  been  no  commencement  of  the  cruise, 
and  that,  at  any  rate,  no  oft'ence  could  have  been  com- 
mitted until  the  schooner  had  reached  Manzanillo,  and 
been  ready  to  commence  hostilities.  They  finally  insisted 
that  there  could  be  no  treason  and  no  conviction  under 
the  indictment,  for  the  reason  that  ^*  aid  and  comfort " 
haJ  nut  been  a^^tnallv  triven. 
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The  trial  lasted  three  weeks.  Judge  Hoffman  of  the 
District  Court  sat  with  Judge  Field,  and  each  of  the  judges 
gave  their  views  to  the  jury,  following  in  that  respect  thc« 
practice  which  was  adopted  in  some  of  tlie  early  State 
cases  in  the  Circuit  Courts,  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury.— (See  Wharton's  State  Trials,  Fries'  Case,  page 
584  and  587.) 

In  his  charge  Judge  Field  defined  what  constitutes 
treason  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  ful 
lowing  in  that  respect  the  definition  of  Chief  Justice  Mar 
shall  in  Ex-jmrte  BoUinan  and  Ex-pxrte  Swartwout,  ( 
Cranch,  127,)  and  commented  upon  and  explained  theac 
of  July,  1862,  under  which  the  indictment  was  found,  ant 
then  proceeded  as  follows  : 

"  The  existence  of  the  rcheUion  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  anc^ 
like  mutters  of  general  and  public  concern  to  the  whole  country,  may  b^* 
taken  notice  of  by  judges  and  juries  without  that  particular  proof  which 
is  reciuired  of  the  other  matters  charged.    The  public  notoriety,  the  pr(»- 
clamation  of  the  President,  and  the  acts  of  Congress  are  suflScient  proof 
of  the  iillegation  of  the  indictment  in  this  respect.    The  same  notoriety 
and  public  documents  are  also  sufficient  proof  that  the  rebellion  is  or- 
gani/AHl  and  carried  on  under  a  pretended  government  called  the  Confed- 
erate States  of  America. 

"As  to  the  treasonable  purposes  of  the  defendants  there  is  no  oonilici 
in  the  evidence.  It  is  true  the  principal  witnesses  of  the  government 
are,  according  to  their  own  statements,  co-conspirators  with  the  defend- 
ants, and  equally  involved  in  guilt  with  them,  if  gnilt  there  be  in  any  of 
them.  But  their  testimony,  as  you  have  seen,  has  been  corroborated  in 
many  of  its  (essential  details.  You  are,  however,  the  exclusive  judges  of 
its  credibility.  The  Court  will  only  say  to  yon  that  there  is  no  rule  of 
law  which  excludes  the  testimony  of  an  accomplice,  or  prevents  yon  from 
giving  credence  to  it,  when  it  has  been  corroborated  in  material  partico- 
lars.  Indeed,  gentlemen,  I  have  not  been  able  to  perceive  from  the  ar- 
gument of  counsel  that  the  truth  of  the  material  portions  of  their  testi- 
mony haw  been  seriously  controverted. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  st^ite  in  detail  the  evidence  pro-* 
duced.  I  do  not  propose  to  do  so.  It  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  ita  gen- 
eral purport.  It  is  not  denied,  and  will  not  be  dcniedi  that  the  evidence 
tends  to  establish  that  Har]>ending  obtained  from  the  president  of  the 
so-ealleil  Confedenite  States  a  letter  of  manjue — a  commission  to  cmisein 
their  service  on  the  high  seas,  in  a  )>rivatc  armed  vessel,  and  commit  hos- 
tilities against  the  citizens,  vessels,  and  property  of  the  United  States; 
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tliat  his  coHlefendants  and  othcre  entered  int/)  a  conspiracy  with  him 
to  parehose  and  fit  out,  and  arm  a  vessel,  and  cruise  under  the  said  letter 
>f  marque,  in  the  service  of  the  rebellion  ;  that  in  pursuance  of  the  con- 
ipinicy  they  purchase<l  the  schooner  J.  M.  Chapman  ;  that  they  purchase*! 
:;annon,  shells,  and  ammunition,  and  the  means  usually  required  in  en- 
terprises of  that  kind,  and  place<l  them  on  board  the  vessel ;  that  they 
employed  men  for  the  management  of  the  vessel ;  and  that,  when  every- 
thing was  in  readiness,  they  started  with  the  vessel  from  the  wharf,  with 
the  intention  to  sail  from  the  port  of  Siin  Francisco  on  the  arrival  on 
hoard  of  the  captain,  who  Wiis  momentarily  expected.  Gentlemen  I  do 
not  propose  to  say  anything  to  you  upon  the  much  disputed  questions 
whether  or  not  the  vessel  ever  did,  in  fact,  sail  from  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  whether,  if  she  did  sail,  she  started  on  the  hostile  expedition, 
hi  the  judgment  of  the  Court  they  are  immaterial,  if  you  find  the  facts 
to  be  what  I  have  said  the  evidence  tends  to  establish. 

"*  When  Harpending  received  the  letter  of  marque,  with  the  intention 
of  using  it,  if  such  be  the  case  (and  it  is  stated  by  one  of  the  witnesses  that 
he  represented  that  he  went  on  horseback  over  the  plains  expressly  to  ob- 
tain it),  he  became  leagued  with  the  insurgents — the  conspiracy  between 
him  and  the  chiefs  of  the  rebellion  was  complete ;  it  was  a  conspiracy  to 
commit  hostilities  on  the  high  seas  against  the  United  States,  their  author^ 
ity  and  laws.  If  the  other  defendants  united  with  him  to  carry  out  the 
hostile  expedition,  they,  too,  became  leagued  with  him  and  the  insurgent 
chieis  in  Virginia  in  the  general  conspiracy.  The  subsequent  purchasing 
of  the  vessel,  and  the  guns,  and  the  ammunition,  and  the  employment  of 
the  men  to  manage  the  vessel,  if  these  acts  were  done  in  futherance  of 
the  common  design,  were  overt  acts  of  treason.  Together,  these  acts 
complete  the  essential  charge  of  the  indictment.  In  doing  them  the  de- 
fendants were  perfonning  a  part  in  aid  of  the  great  rebellion.  They  were 
giving  it  aid  and  CH)mfort.' 

"  It  is  not  essential  to  constitute  the  giving  of  aid  and  comfort  that  the 
enterprise  commenced  should  besucccasful  and  actually  render  assistance. 
If,  for  example,  a  vessel  fully  equipped  and  armed  in  the  service  of  the 
rebellion  should  fail  in  its  attack  upon  one  of  our  vessels,  and  Im?  itsi'lf 
captured,  no  assistance  would  in  truth  be  rendered  to  the  rebellion  ;  but 
yet  in  judgment  of  law,  in  legal  intent,  the  aid  and  comfort  would  be 
given.  So  if  a  letter  containing  imi>ortiint  intelligence  for  the  insurgents 
be  forwarded,  the  aid  and  comfort  are  given,  though  the  letter  be  inter- 
cepted on  its  way.  Thus  Foster,  in  his  Treatise  on  Crown  Law,  says: 
*  And  the  bare  sending  money  or  provisions,  or  sending  intelligence  to 
rebels  or  enemies,  which  in  most  C4uses  is  the  most  eftectual  aid  that  can 
be  given  them,  will  make  a  man  a  traitor,  though  the  money  or  intelli- 
gence should  happen  to  be  intercej)ted ;  for  the  party  in  sending  it  di<l 
all  he  could;  the  treason  was  complete  on  his  part,  though  it  had  not  the 
effect  he  intended.' 

**  Whenever  overt  acts  have  been  committed  which,  in  their  natural 
consequence  if  successful,  would  encourage  and  advance  the  interests  of 
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the  rebellion,  in  judgment  of  law  aid  and  wmfort  arc  given.  Whether 
aid  and  comfort  are  given — the  overt  acts  of  treason  being  eHtablished — 
is  not  left  to  the  balancing  of  probabilities;  it  is  a  conclusion  of  law. 

''  If  the  defendants  obtained  a  letter  of  marque  from  the  president  of 
the  so-called  Confederate  States,  the  fact  does  not  exempt  them  from 
prosecution  in  the  tribunals  of  the  country  for  the  acts  charged  in  the 
indictment.  The  existence  of  ci>il  war,  and  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  war  to  particular  cases,  under  special  circumstances,  do  not  imply  the 
renunciation  or  waiver  by  the  Federal  Government  of  any  of  its  muni- 
cipal rights  as  sovereign  toward  the  citizens  of  the  8ecede<l  States. 

"As  matter  of  jwlicy  and  humanity,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  treated  the  citizens  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States,  taken 
in  open  hostilities,  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  has  thus  exempted  them  from 
trial  for  violation  of  its  municipal  laws.  But  the  Courts  have  no  such 
dispensing  power;  they  can  only  enforce  the  laws  as  they  find  them  upon 
the  statute-book.  They  cannot  treat  any  new  government  as  having  au- 
thority to  issue  commissions  or  letters  of  marque  which  will  afTopd  pro- 
tection to  its  citizens  until  the  legislative  and  executive  departments 
have  recognized  its  existence.  Xhe  judiciary  follows  the  political  de- 
partment of  the  government  in  these  particulars.  By  that  department 
the  rules  of  war  have  been  applied  only  in  special  cases ;  and,  notwith- 
standing  the  application,  Congress  has  legislated  in  numerous  instances 
for  the  punishment  of  all  parties  engaged  in  or  rendering  assistince  in 
any  way  to  the  existing  rebellion.  The  law  under  which  the  defendants 
are  indicted  was  passed  after  captives  in  war  had  been  treated  and  ex- 
changed as  prisoners  of  war  in  numerous  instances. 

"  But  even  if  full  l)elHgerent  rights  had  been  conceded  to  the  Confed- 
erate States,  such  rights  could  not  be  invoked  for  the  protection  of  per- 
sons entering  within  the  limits  of  States  which  have  never  seceded,  and 
secretly  getting  up  hostile  expeditions  against  our  government  and  its 
authority  and  laws.  The  local  and  temporary  allegiance  which  every 
one — citizen  or  alien — owes  to  the  government  under  which  he  at  the 
time  lives,  is  sufficient  to  subicct  him  to  the  penalties  of  treason.^' — (4 
Sawyer,  470-4.) 

The  last  part  of  tliis  charge  is  undoubtedly  correct,  for 
whatever  protection  the  concession  of  belligerent  rights 
may  liave  given  to  persons  engaged  in  actual  warfare  on 
the  Confederate  side,  none  could  be  allowed  to  persons  in 
league  with  them,  engaged  in  getting  up  hostile  expeditions 
within  the  limits  of  the  States  which  had  never  seceded. 
Under  no  aspect  of  the  law  of  belligerency  could  they  be 
exempted  from  prosecution.  The  extent  of  protection 
which  the  concession  of  belligerent  rights  gives  to  insur- 
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gents  gainst  an  establislied  government  ia  stated  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Williams  vs.  Brufty  (6  Otto,  187). — 
See  above,  page  94. 

Happily  the  great  Act  of  Amnesty  promulgated  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  the  25th  of  December,  1868,  has  removed 
all  ground  for  legal  accusation  against  parties  engaged  in 
the  great  insurrecfion  against  the  government  of  the 
United  States. — See  language  of  Burke  cited  above  at 
page  60,  and  comments  upon  it. 

The  juiy  found  the  defendants  guilty,  and  sentence  im- 
posing both  line  and  imprisonment  was  pronounced  upon 
them.     Rubery  was  subsequently  pardoned  by  President 
Lincoln  at  the  request  of  John  Bright  of  England.     The 
other   defendants  were  subsequently  released  from  im- 
prisonment upon  taking  the  oath  prescribed  in  the  procla- 
mation of  Presideilt  Lincoln  of  December  8,  1863,  and 
giving  a  bond  for  tl^eir  future  good  behavior. 

United  States  vs.  Knowles. 

This  ease  was  also  one  of  special  interest.  It  was  tried 
ill  the  Circuit  Court  in  1864.  Knowles  was  the  captain  of 
tlie  American  ship  "  Charger,"  and  in  April  of  that  year 
one  of  its  sailors,  by  the  name  of  Swainson,  whilst  on 
^fee  royal  yard  engaged  in  furling  sail,  accidentally  fell 
overboard.  The  captain  refused  to  stop  tlie  vessel  and 
*ower  either  of  its  boats — it  had  three — or  to  make  any 
^^^empt  to  rescue  the  man,  and  he  was  drowned.  An  in- 
'^^ctment  was  accordingly  found  against  him,  alleging  that 
"ie  sailor  might  have  been  saved  had  the  captain  stopped 
"*s  ship  and  lowered  either  of  its  boats  and  made  any  at- 
^p^ipt  to  rescue  him,  and  that  for  his  nt^gligence  and  omis- 
^^ti  in  this  respect  the  sailor  was  drowned,  and  hence 
charging  the  captain  with  murder.  At  the  outset  of  the 
^^*^al  the  public  prosecutor  only  asked  a  verdict  for  man- 
slaughter. 

Judge  Field,  after  stating  the  nature  of  the  indictment, 
^'barged  the  jury  as  follows: 
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"As  you  will  thii8  pcircive,  gentleman,  the  charge  is  that  the  death  of 
Swuinson  was  (KtcaHioned  by  the  williul  oniissiou  of  the  defendant  to 
8to|)  the  ship,  lower  the  boats,  and  rescue  him,  or  to  make  any  attempt 
for  his  rescue.  In  the  minority  of  cases  where  manslaughter  is  charged, 
the  death  alleged  has  resulted  from  direct  violence  on  the  part  of  the  ac- 
cus(k1.  Here  the  death  is  charged  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  wiUfal 
omission  of  the  defendant  to  perform  a  plain  duty. 

**  There  may  be,  in  the  omission  to  do  a  particular  act  under  aome  cir- 
cumstances, ixa  well  as  in  the  commission  of  an  act,  such  a  degree  of  crim- 
inality as  to  render  the  offender  liable  to  indictment  for  manslaughter 
The  law  on  .the  subject  is  this :  that  where  death  is  the  direct  and  imme- 
diate result  of  the  omission  of  a  party  to  perform  a  plain  duty  ini] 
upon  him  by  law  or  contract,  he  is  guilty  of  a  felonious  homicide.    Thei 
arc  several  particulars  in  this  statement  of  the  law  to  which  your 
tiou  is  directed. 

"  In  the  iirst  place,  the  duty  omitted  must  be  a  phiin  duty,  by  which  ^  I 
mean  that  it  must  be  one  that  does  not  admit  of  any  disinission  as  to  i  ^^its 
obligat4)ry  force;  one  upon  which  diflerent  minds  must  agree,  or  wr-  ill 
generally  agree.  Where  doubt  exists  as  to  what  conduct  should  be  pi^  — ir- 
sued  in  a  jmrticular  case,  and  intelligent  men  differ  as  to  the  proper 
tion  to  be  had,  the  law  does  not  impute  guilt  to  any  one,  if,  from  om 
sion  to  mlopt  one  course  inste^id  of  another,  faUd  consequences  follow 
others.  The  law  does  not  enter  into  any  consideration  of  the 
governing  the  conduct  of  men  in  such  cases,  to  determine  w^hether  tl^^^bey 
are  culpable  or  not. 

"  In  the  second  place,  the  duty  omitted  must  be  one  which  the 
is  l)oun(i  to  i>erforni  by  law  or  contract,  and  not  one  the  perfonnan< 
which  depends  simply  upon  his  humanity,  or  his  sense  of  justice  or 
priety.     In  the  aKsence  of  such  obligations  it  is  undoubtedly  the  m    m:.trul 
duty  of  every  person  to  extend  to  others  assistance  when  in  danger     ^  to 
throw,  for  instance,  a  plank  or  rope  to  a  drowning  man,  or  make  o'^bec 
efforts  for  his  rescue,  and  if  such  efforts  should  be  omitted  by  any   cae 
when  they  could  l)e  made  without  imi)eriling  his  own  life,  he  would^  ky 
his  c<mdnct,  draw  upon  himsi^lf  the  just  censure  and  reproac^h  of  ffoa^ 
men;  but  this  is  the  only  puuishment  to  which  he  would  be  subjected i 
society. 

"  In  the  third  place,  the  death  which  follows  the  duty  omitted  miwt 
the  immediate  and  direct  conse<iuence  of  the  omission.    There  are  man. 
cases  in  the  reports  in  which  this  doctrine  of  liability  for  negligence  „ 
suiting  in  deiith  is  jtsserted.     In  one  case  a  defendant  had  been  employeu^^ 
to  give  signals  to  railway  trains  of  obstructions  on  the  road.    Having, ot 
on?  oi!CA<*iou,  ni^glected  to  give  the  proper  signal  of  an  obstruction,  a  col« 
lision  followed,  causing  the  death  of  a  passenger.     The  negligence  wi 
held  to  be  criminal  and  the  defendant  was  convicted  of  manslaughter.- 
(Regina  vs.  Pargeter,  3  Cox  C.  C,  191.)     In  another  Ciisc  the  defendanU""^ 
was  employed  as  the  ground  bailiff  of  a  mine,  and  as  such  it  was  his  doty 
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to  canse  the  mine  to  be  ventilate<1f  by  directing  Air-heaclings  to  be  placed 
where  necessary.  By  his  omission  to  do  this  in  a  particular  place  the 
damp  in  the  mine  exploded  and  several  persons  were  kiUe<l.  The  defend- 
ant was  indicted  for  manslaughter,  and  the  Court  instructed  the  jury  that 
if  they  were  satisfied  that  it  was  the  ordinary  and  plain  duty  of  the  pris- 
oner to  cause  the  air-heading  to  be  made  in  the  mine,  and  that  a  person 
using  reasonable  diligence  would  have  had  it  done,  and  that  by  the  omis- 
sion the  death  of  the  deceased  occurred,  they  should  find  the  prisoner 
guilty. — (Kegina  vs.  Karmes,  2  Carrington  &  Kir  win,  '468.)  In  these 
cases  yon  will  perceive  that  the  omission  which  resulted  fatally  was  of  a 
plain  personal  duty,  and  that  the  accident  was  the  immediate  and  direct 
consequence  of  the  omission. 

"  Now,  in  the  case  of  a  person  falling  overboard  from  a  ship  at  sea, 
whether  pa&senger  or  seaman,  when  he  is  not  killed  by  the  fall,  there  is 
no  question  as  to  the  duty  of  the  commander.  Ue  is  bound,  both  by  law 
and  by  contract,  to  do  everything,  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  ship 
and  of  the  passengers  and  crew,  necessary  to  rescue  the  person  overboard, 
and  for  that  purpose  to  stop  the  vessel,  lower  the  boats,  and  throw  to  him 
such  buoys  or  other  articles  which  can  be  readily  obtained,  that  may 
serve  to  support  him  in  the  water  until  he  is  reached  by  the  Ixmts  and 
saved.  No  matter  what  delay  in  the  voyage  may  be  occasioned,  or  what 
expense  to  the  owners  may  be  incurred,  nothing  will  excuse  the  com- 
mander for  any  omission  to  take  t  hese  steps  to  save  the  person  overboard,' 
provided  they  can  be  taken  with  a  due  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  ship 
and  others  remaining  on  board.  Subject  to  this  condition,  every  person 
at  sea,  whether  passenger  or  seaman,  has  a  right  to  all  reasonable  efforts 
of  the  commander  of  the  vessel  for  his  rescue  in  case  he  should  by  acci- 
dent fall  or  be  thrown  overboard.  Any  neglect  to  make  such  efforts 
would  be  criminal,  and  if  followed  by  the  loss  of  the  person  overboard, 
when  by  them  he  might  have  been  saved,  the  connuander  would  be  guilty 
of  manslaughter,  and  might  be  intlicted  and  puuished  for  that  offence. 

"In  the  present  c;ise  it  is  not  preteudcd  that  any  efforts  were  ma<ie  by 
the  defendant  to  save  Swaiiison,  nor  is  the  law  as  to  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mander, and  his  liability  for  omitting  to  perform  it  under  the  conditions 
stated,  controverted  by  counsel.  The  positions  taken  in  the  defence  of 
the  accused  are:  1.  That  Swainsou  was  killed  by  his  fall  from  the  yard; 
2.  That  if  not  killed  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  save  him  in  the 
existing  condition  of  the  sea  and  weather;  3.  That  to  have  attempted  to 
save  him  would  have  endangered  the  safety  of  the  ship  and  the  lives  of 
the  crew.  Ifl  in  your  judgment,  either  of  these  positions  is  sustained  by 
the  evidence,  the  defendant  is  entitled  to  an  ac(|uittal. 

**  The  killing  of  Swainsou  from  his  fall  is  alleged  from  the  <listance  he 
must  have  fallen,  and  the  abseuce  of  any  appearance  of  sulwequent  mo- 
tion on  his  part  in  the  water.  The  distance  was  one  hundred  and  ten 
feet,  as  stated  by  one  of  the  witnesses  from  actual  measurement.  An- 
other witness  says  that  Swainson  struck  the  water  on  his  back  or  front; 
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a  third  witness  states  that  the  feet  of  Swainson  struck  the  water  first, 
but  the  position  of  the  body  was  somewhat  inclined.  From  the  noise 
made  in  falling  the  mate  was  of  the  opinion  that  Swainson  struck  the 
channels  on  the  side  of  the  vessel  in  his  fall.  Yon  can  judge  of  the  prob- 
abilities of  the  man  being  alive  aAcr  a  fall  of  this  kind.  If  yon  believe 
from  the  evidence  that  he  was  killed  by  the  fall,  that  is  an  end  of  this 
case,  and  you  need  not  pursue  your  inquiries  further.  But  more,  if  you 
have  any  reasonable  doubt,  by  which  I  mean  a  doubt  founded  upon  a 
consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  and  evidence,  and  not  a  donbt  rest- 
ing upon  mere  conjecture  or  speculation,  whether  he  was  killed  by  the 
fall,  you  need  not  go  further.  The  prosecution  proceeds  upon  the  ground 
that  he  was  not  thus  killed,  the  district  attorney  relying  upon  the  general 
presumption  of  the  law  that  a  man  known  to  be  alive  at  a  particular 
time  continues  alive  until  his  death  is  proved,  or  some  event  is  shown  to 
have  happened  to  him  which  usually,  in  the  experience  of  men.  proves 
fatal.  Tlie  fall  of  a  person  into  the  sea  from  a  height' of  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet  is  not  an  event  which  is  necessarily  fatal.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  in  the  experience  of  men  it  is  usually  so.  Its  effect  depends  very 
much,  if  not  entirely,  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  party  falling  strikes 
the  water,  and  the  existence  of  obstacles  breaking  the  force  of  the  fall. 
The  fact,  therefore,  that  the  fall  of  Swainson  appears  in  the  evidence  pre- 
sented by  the  prosecution,  does  not  change  the  presumption  of  the  law 
which  I  have  mentioned.  The  burden  still  remains  upon  the  defendant 
of  showing  that  the  fall  was  fatal,  or  of  showing  such  attending  circum- 
stances as  to  create  a  reasonable  doubt  whether  such  was  not  the  fact. 
You  will  not  take  the  fall  itself  as  conclusive  on  this  point,  but  will  con- 
sider it  in  connection  with  the  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  party 
fell,  and  particularly  of  the  manner  in  which  he  struck  the  water  in 
falling. 

"  If  you  are  satisfied  that  the  fall  was  not  immediately  fatal,  the  next 
inquiry  will  be  whether  Swainson  could  have  been  saved  by  any  reason- 
able efforts  of  the  captain,  in  the  then  condition  of  the  sea  and  weather. 
That  the  wind  was  high  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  vessel  was  going, 
at  the  time,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  knots  an  hour ;  it  had  averaged  for  sev- 
eral hours  ten  knots  an  hour.  A  wind  ctipable  of  propelling  a  vessel  at 
that  speed  would  in  a  few  hours  crcat-e  a  strong  sea.  To  stop  the  ship, 
change  its  course,  go  back  to  the  position  where  the  seaman  fell  over- 
board, and  lower  the  boats,  would  have  required  a  good  deal  of  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  several  witnesses.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
man  overboard  must  have  drifted  a  good  way  from  the  spot  where  he  fell. 
To  these  considerations  you  will  a<ld  the  probable  shock  and  consequent 
exhaustion  which  Swainson  must  have  experienced  from  the  fall,  even 
supposing  that  he  was  not  immediately  killed. 

"  It  is  not  sufticient  for  you  to  believe  that  possibly  he  might  have  been 
saved.  To  find  the  defendant  guilty  you  must  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  would,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  have  been  saved  if  proper  efforts 
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to  save  him  had  heen  a— wmahly  made,  and  that  his  death  was  the  con- 
seqoenoe  of  the  defendant's  negligenoe  in  this  respect.  Besides  the  con- 
dition of  the  weather  and  sea,  you  must  also  take  into  consideration  the 
character  of  the  boats  attached  to  the  ship.  Aoooxding  to  the  testimony 
of  the  mate  they  were  small  and  unfit  for  a  rough  sea. 

"  Daring  the  trial  much  evidence  was  offered  as  to  the  charactw  of  the 
defendant  as  a  skillful  and  able  officer  and  as  a  humane  man.  The  act 
charged  is  one  of  gross  inhumanity ;  it  is  that  of  allowing  a  sailor  falling 
overboard  whilst  at  work  upon  the  ship,  to  perish,  without  an  effort  to 
save  him,  when  by  proper  efforts,  promptly  made,  he  could  have  been 
saved.  If  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  defendant,  his 
past  life  and  character  should  have  some  consideration  with  you. 

"  With  these  views  I  leave  the  case  with  you.  It  is  one  of  much  inter- 
est, but  I  do  not  think  that,  under  the  instructions  given,  you  will  have 
any  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion." — (4  Sawyer,  518-23.) 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 

United  States  vs.  Smiley. 

Thi.s  was  another  case  which  excited  much  interest  at 
the  time.  It  arose  as  follows  :  The  steamer  Golden  Gate 
left  S^n  Francisco  for  Panama  on  the  2l8t  July,  1.862, 
with  two  hundred  and  forty-two  passengers  and  a  crew 
of  ninety-six  persons.  At  about  five  o'clock  on  the  after- 
noon of  Sunday,  July  27th,  while  running  withih  three 
and  a  half  miles  of  the  Mexican  coast,  she  was  dis- 
covered to  be  on  fire.  An  examination  disclosed  that 
the  fire  had  originated  between  one  of  the  galleys  and 
the  smoke-stack,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  it 
was  impossible  to  save  her.  She  was  then  immediately 
headed  for  the  shore,  and  half  an  hour  later  struck  on  a 
shelving  beach  of  sand  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
from  the  shore,  at  a  point  fifteen  miles  north  of  the  port 
of  Manzanillo.  The  surf,  which  was  breaking  heavily, 
soon  swung  her  stern  around  so  that  she  lay  nearly  paral- 
lel with  the  beach  when  she  went  to  pieces.  At  eight 
o'clock  of  that  evening  all  that  remained  visible  were  her 
engines,  boilers,  and  wheel  frames.  Of  the  three  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  souls  on  board  only  one  hundred  and 
forty  were  saved.  The  treasure  which  she  carried,  amount- 
ing to  one  million  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
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'as  sunk  about  foiiy  feet  inside  of  the  wreck,  where  in  a 
pace  of  sixty  feet  square  upwards  of  one  million  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  were  subsequently  recovered. 

Soon  after  the  loss  of  the  steamer  was  known,  a  vessel 
was  fitted  out  by  the  underwriters  to  proceed  to  the 
scene  of  disaster  and  recover  whatever  was  possible  of 
the  treasure.  The  parties  employed  soon  returned  and 
abandoned  the  idea  of  finding  it.  Immediately  another 
vessel,  the  "  Active,"  was  sent  by  a  party  of  capitalists,  on 
the  same  errand,  but  she  returned  likewise  unsuccessful. 
In  December,  1862,  another  party  of  capitalists  started 
anothor  vessel,  the  schooner  "  William  Ireland,"  fitted 
with  pumps  and  wrecking  appliances  and  accompanied  by 
sub-marine  divers,  under  the  command  of  Ireland,  one  of 
the  projectors  of  the  enterprise.  The  men  in  this  expe- 
dition succeeded  in  recovering  $800,000.  In  August,  1863, 
they  again  returned  to  the  wreck  and  were  successful  in 
recovering  seventy-six  thousand  dollai^s  more,  when  it  was 
believed  that  any  further  efi^'orts  to  secure  any  additional 
amount  would  be  unsuccessful.  Afterwards,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1863,  Thomas  Smiley  and  others  fitted  out  another 
expedition  with  a  party  of  divers  and  a  more  complete 
equipment  of  diving  and  wrecking  apparatus,  and  returned 
in  January  following,  having  succeeded  in  recovering 
$303,000.  On  a  second  trip  they  found  thirty-three  thou- 
sand more  ;  and  with  this  voyage  all  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion were  closed.  The  trejisure  recovered  by  Smiley-  an<l 
others,  was  carried  in  wooden  boxes,  each  containing  from 
$500  to  $44,000,  and  was  stowed  in  a  room  near  the  stern 
of  the  ship.  The  locality  where  the  greater  part  was  found 
was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  shore  of 
Mexico  and  in  from  six  to  nine  feet  of  water.  Beneath 
the  water  was  an  equal  depth  of  sand  under  which  was  a 
hard  clay  stratum.  On  this  hard  pan  beneath  the  water 
and  the  sand  the  treasure  boxes  lay. 

Before  commencing  his  operations,  Smiley  had  obtaine 
from  the  Mexican  governnient  a  license  to  explore  f< 
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the  treasure  lost.  On  liis  return  to  San  Fmncisco,  claim 
was  made  by  shippers  for  the  specie  recovered,  but  it  was 
not  given  up,  as  the  parties  could  not  Jigree  as  to  the 
amount  which  the  recovering  company  should  retain  as 
compensation  for  the  recovery.  The  result  was  that  a 
complaint  was  made  against  Smiley  and  others  of  his  com- 
pany, and  in  March,  1864,  they  were  indicted  in  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  the  United  States  for  plundering  and 
stealing  the  treasure  from  the  Golden  Gate,  under  the 
ninth  secticm  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3d,  1825, 
which  provides:  "That,  if  any  pereon  or  persons  shall 
plunder,  steal,  or  destroy  any  money,  goods,  merchandise, 
or  other  ett'ects,  from  or  belonging  to  any  ship,  or  vessel, 
or  boat,  or  raft,  which  shall  be  in  distress,  or  which  shall 
be  wrecked,  lost,  stranded,  or  cast  away  upon  the  sea,  or 
upon  any  reef,  shoal,  bank,  or  rocks  of  the  sea,  or  in  any 
other  place  within  the  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction 

of  the  United  States," [he]  "shall  be  deemed  guilty 

of  felony,  and  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by 
fine,  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  and  imprison- 
ment and  confinement  to  hard  labor  not  exceeding  ten 
years,  according  to  the  aggravation  of  the  offence."  * 

To  the  indictment  a  demurrer  was  interposed  on  various 
technical  grounds.  As  the  expedition  conducted  by  Smiley 
was  an  open  one,  after  all  other  etibrts  for  the  recov- 
erv  of  the  treasure  had  been  abandoned,  and  Smilev  was 
a  man  of  previously  good  character  and  standing  in  tlie 
community,  the  indictment  wiu^  generally  regarded  as  per- 
secution— as  an  attempt  to  coerce  the  treasure  from  him 
without  allowing  proper  compensation  to  him  and  liis  as- 
sociates for  its  recovery.  The  counsel  engaged  in  the  case 
appeared  to  recognize  this.  It  was,  therefore,  agreed  that 
the  facts  stated  above  sliould  be  deemed  admitted,  and  that 
upon  them  the  following  questions  should  be  presented 
to  the  Court  for  determination:  1st,  Whether  the  act  of 
Congress  applied  to  a  case  where  the  taking  of  the  prop- 


*  4  Stat,  lit  Large,  p.  116. 
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erty,  of  wliich  larceny  was  alleged,  was  after  the  vessel 
had  gone  to  pieces  and  disappeared ;  and,  2d,  Whether,  if 
the  act  covered  such  a  case,  the  Circuit  Court  had  juris- 
diction to  ti7  the  oiFence  charged,  it  having  been  com- 
mitted within  a  marine  league  of  the  shore  of  Mexico; 
with  a  stipulation  that  if  tlie  Court  should  be  of  opinion 
that  the  act  did  not  apply  to  the  case,  or  that  it  had  not 
jurisdiction  to  try  the  offence  charged,  the  demurrer  should 
be  sustained.  Upon  this  stipulation  the  questions  were 
argued.  In  disposing  of  them  the  Court  said,  speaking 
through  Judge  Field: 

*'  We  are  not  prepared  to  decide  that  the  statate  does  DOt  apply  to  a 
case  where  the  vessel  has  gone  to  pieces,  to  wliich  the  goods  belonged  of 
which  larceny  is  alleged.  It  would  fail  of  one  of  its  objects  if  it  did  not 
extend  to  goods,  which  the  officers  and  men  of  a  stranded  or  wrecked  Tea- 
sel had  succeeded  in  getting  ashore,  so  long  as  a  claim  is  made  by  them 
to  the  property,  though  before  its  removal  the  vessel  may  have  bee-u 
broken  up.  We  are  inclined  to  the  conclusion  that,  until  the  goods  are 
removed  frOm  the  place  where  landed,  or  thrown  ashore,  from  the  stranded 
or  wrecked  vessel,  or  cease  to  b^  under  the  charge  of  the  officers  or  other 
parties  interested,  the  act  would  apply  if  a  larceny  of  them  were  committed, 
even  though  the  vessel  may  in  the  meantime  have  gone  entirely  to  pieces 
and  disappeared  from  the  sea.  But  in  this  case  the  treasure  taken  had 
ceased  to  be  under  the  charge  of  the  officers  of  the  *  Golden  Gate,'  or  of 
its  underwriters,  when  the  expedition  of  Smiley  was  fitted  out,  and  all 
efforts  to  recover  the  property  had  been  given  up  by  them.  The  treas- 
ure was  then  in  the  situation  of  derelict  or  abandoned  property,  which 
could  be  acquired  by  any  one  who  might  have  the  energy  and  enterprise 
to  seek  its  recovery.  In  our  judgment  the  act  was  no  more  intended  to 
reach  cases  where  property  thus  abandoned  is  recovered,  than  it  does  to 
reach  property  voluntarily  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  afl^rwards  fished 
from  its  depths. 

"  But  if  the  act  covered  a  case  where  the  property  was  recovered  after 
its  abandonment  by  the  officers  of  the  vessel  and  others  interested  in  it, 
we  are  clear  that  the  Circuit  Court  has  not  jurisdiction  of  the  offence 
here  charged.  The  treasure  recovered  was  buried  in  the  sand  several  feet 
under  the  water,  and  was  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the 
shore  of  Mexico.  The  jurisdiction  of  that  country  over  all  offences  com- 
mitted within  a  marine  league  of  its  shore,  not  on  a  vessel  of  another 
nation,  was  complete  and  exclusive. 

'*  Wheaton,  in  his  treatise  on  International  Law,  after  observing  that 
*  the  maritime  territory  of  every  State  extends  to  the  ports,  harbors,  bays, 
and  mouths  of  rivei*s  and  jidjacent  juirts  uf  tlic  sea  iiu-losodby  hciidlands. 
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belonging  to  the  game .  8tate/  says :  '  The  general  nsage  of  nations 
saperadds  to  this  extent  of  territorial  jurisdiction  a  distance  of  a  marine 
league,  or  as  far  as  a  cannon-shot  will  reach  from  the  shore,  along  all  the 
coastfl  of  the  State.  Within  these  limits  itH  rights  of  property  and  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  are  absolute,  and  exclude  those  of  every  other  nation/ 
—(Part  2,  Chap.  4,  Section  6.) 

**  The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  government  of  the  Uniti»d  States — that 
is,  its  jurisdiction  to  try  parties  for  offences  committed  against  its  laws — 
may  in  some  instances  extend  to  its  citizens  everywhere.  Thus,  it  may 
pnnisli  for  violation  of  treaty  stipulations  by  its  citizens  abroad — for  of- 
fences committed  in  foreign  countries  where,  by  treaty,  jurisdiction  is 
conceded  for  that  purpose,  as  in  some  cases  in  China  and  in  the  Bar- 
bary  States ;  it  may  provide  for  offences  committed  on  deserted  islands, 
and  on  an  uninhabited  coast,  by  the  officers  and  seamen  of  vessels  sailing 
under  its  flag.  It  may  also  punish  derelictions  of  duty  by  its  ministers, 
consuls,  and  other  representatives  abroad.  But  in  all  such  cases  it  will  be 
found  that  the  law  of  Congress  indicates  clearly  the  ex-territorial  character 
of  the  act  at  which  punishment  is  aimed.  Except  in  cases  like  these,  the 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  is  necessarily  limited  to  their 
own  territory,  actual  or  constructive.  Their  actual  territory  is  co-extensive 
with  their  possessions,  including  a  murine  league^  from  their  shores  into  the 
sea. 

^This  limitation  of  a  marine  league  was  adopted  because  it  was  for- 
merly supposed  that  a  cannon-shot  would  only  reach  to  that  extent.  It 
is  essential  that  the  absolute  domain  of  a  country  should  extend  into  the 
sea  so  far  as  necessary  for  the  protection  of  its  inhabitants  against  injury 
from  conibating  l)elligcrents  while  the  country'  itself  is  neutral.  Since 
the  great  improvement  of  modern  times  in  ordnance,  the  distance  of  a 
marine  league,  which  is  a  little  short  of  three  English  miles,  may,  per- 
haps, have  to  be  extended  so  as  to  equal  the  reach  of  the  projecting  power 
of  modern  artillery.  The  constructive  territory  of  the  United  States  em- 
braces vessels  ssiiling  under  their  flag;  wherever  they  go  they  carry  the 
laws  of  their  country,  and  for  a  violation  of  them  their  officers  and  men 
may  be  subie<!ted  to  punishment.  But  when  a  vessel  is  destroyed  and  goes 
to  the  bottom,  the  juri8<li<*tion  of  the  country  over  it  necessarily  ends, 
as  much  so  as  it  would  over  an  island  which  should  sink  into  the  sea. 

**  In  this  case  it  appears  that  the  '  Golden  Gate '  was  broken  up  ;  not  a 
vestige  of  the  vessel  remained.  Whatever  was  afterwards  done  with  ref- 
erence to  property  once  on  Iward  of  her,  which  had  disappeared  under 
the  sea,  was  done  out  of  the  jiiris<liction  of  the  United  States  as  com- 
pletely as  though  the  steamer  had  never  existed. 

"  We  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  Circuit  Court  has  no  jurisdic- 
tion to  try  the  offence  charged,  even  if,  under  the  facts  admitted  by  the 
parties,  any  offence  was  committed.  According  to  the  stipulation,  judg- 
ment sustaining  the  demurrer  will  be,  therefore,  entered  and  the  de- 
fendants discharged." 
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Ex-PARTB  Cavanaugh  ON  Habeas  Corpus. 

In  this  case  the  petitioner,  James  C.  Cavanaugh,  was 
brought  before  the  Circuit  Court,  in  the  summer  of  1864, 
on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  alleging  in  his  petition  the  un- 
lawful restraint  of  his  liberty  by  an  officer  claiming  to  be 
a  deputy  marshal  of  the  Consular  Court  at  Nagasaki,  in 
Japan,  and  praying  for  his  discharge.  It  appeared  that 
the  petitioner  had  been  convicted  in  that  Court,  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  previous  year, — the  consul  sitting  with  four 
assessors, — of  the  crime  of  manslaughter  in  an  aggravated 
degree,  and  sentenced  to  five  yeare'  imprisonment,  at  hard 
labor,  in  the  jail  at  that  port,  and  that  the  sentence  had 
been  approved  by  the  resident  minister  in  Japan*.  Upon 
the  request  of  the  petitioner,  his  sentence  was  changed  to 
confinement  in  the  State  prison  of  California,  there  being 
no  provision  made  by  Congress  for  a  jail  at  the  port  of 
Nagasaki,  lie  was  accordingly  brought  to  San  Francisco, 
and  there  he  applied  for  his  discharge. 

Two  points  were  made  before  the  Court:  1st.  That  the 
legislation  of  Congress  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  with  Japan,  by  which  the  Consular  Court  was  au- 
thorized to  try  citizens  of  the  United  States  charged  with 
the  commission  of  crimes  in  that  empire,  was  unconstitu- 
tional; and,  2d,  if  constitutional,  that  there  wan  no  pro- 
vision of  law  authorizing  the  confinement  of  prisoners, 
sentenced  by  that  Court,  in  the  penitentiary  of  California, 
or  their  detention  by  the  marshal  of  the  United  States  for 
that  district. 

The  Court  held  that  the  legislation  of  Congress  was  con- 
stitutional, but  discharged  the  prisoner  on  the  second  ground* 
Its  opinion  has  not  been  reported.  It  placed  the  validity 
of  the  legislation  upon  the  treaty  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, holding  that  that  clause  authorized  treaties  upon  all 
subjects  of  foreign  commerce  and  for  the  protection  of 
persons  engaged  in  it,  and,  if  necessary,  to  prevent  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  charged  with  offences,  from  being 
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subjected  to  the  cruel  and  barburous  punishment  of  AHiatic 
and  other  than  ChriHtiau  countries,  the  treaties  might  stip- 
ulate for  a  special  tribunal  for  their  trial.  It  followed 
substantially  the  reasons  contained  in  tlie  letter  to  Mr. 
Calhoun,  tlien  Secretary  of  State,  of  September,  1844,  by 
Mr.  Caleb  Cushing,  the  minister  who  made  our  treaty 
with  China,  under  which  Congress  piissed  the  law  author- 
izing similar  Consular  Courts  in  that  empire. 

Hardy  vs.  Harbix. 

This  case  wjis  before  the  Court  in  July,  1865.  It  was  a 
suit  in  equity  to  charge  the  defendants — as  trustees  of  cer- 
tain real  property,  situated  in  Yolo  County,  California — 
and  to  compel  a  transfer  of  the  title  to  the  complainatits, 
and  arose  out  of  facts  of  a  very  unusual  character.  They 
were  briefly  these: 

One  John  Hardy  was  a  native  of  Canada,  and  in  1824 
was  married  in  that  province.  Three  children  were  the 
issue  of  this  marriage,  two  of  whom,  Alexander  and  Kl- 
len,  were  living  when  the  suit  was  brought.  Alexander 
was  born  in  New  York,  and  during  the  civil  war  was  a  sol- 
dier in  the  United  States  Army.  John  Hardy's  wife  died 
in  1832,  and  soon  afterwards  he  left  Canada,  and  for  one 
or  two  years  was  employed  at  diU'erent  places  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  He  then  proceeded  to  Texas  and  thence  to 
Mexico.  There  he  became  a  Mexican  citizen  by  natural- 
ization, and  for  a  while  was  engaged  in  the  military  ser- 
vice of  the  country.  In  1843  he  went  to  California  and 
there  assumed  the  name  of  Thomas  IIar(|y ,  by  which  name, 
or  that  of  Thomas  M.  Hardy,  he  was  always  known  in 
that  country.  In  October  of  that  year  he  obtained  from 
the  government  of  the  Department  of  California,  in  his 
assumed  name  of  Thomas  Hardy,  a  grant  of  land  to  the 
extent  of  six  square  leagues,  in  the  present  county  of  Yolo. 
In  October,  1848,  he  died  at  Benicia,  intestate,  possessed 
of  the  real  property  thus  granted  to  him,  and  also  personal 
property  of   the  value  of  several  thousand  dollars.     In 
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March,  1850,  the  Prefect  of  the  District  of  Sonoma,  which 
embraces  Benicia,  appointed  one  Stephen  Cooper,  of  that 
place,  administrator  of  the  estate,  and  issued  letters  of 
administration  to  him,  and  he  took  possession  of  the  prop- 
erty. In  1851  the  Prefect — his  office  having  been  abol- 
ished, and  Probate  Courts  having  been  established  in  the 
several  counties  of  the  State — transferred  the  papers  to  the 
Probate  Court  of  Solano  County.  By  order  of  that  Court 
the  real  property  was  sold  and  the  sale  confirmed.  In 
1852  the  claim  of  the  purchasers  of  the  land  at  that  sale, 
and  of  parties  deriving  title  from  them,  was  presented  for 
confirmation  to  the  Board  of  Land  Commissioners,  created 
by  act  of  Congress  of  March  3d,  1851,  for  the  settlement 
of  private  land  claims  in  California  derived  from  Mexico. 
This  claim  was  confirmed  by  the  Board  atid  afterwards  by 
the  United  States  District-Court,  and  in  July,  1858,  a  pat- 
ent of  the  United  States  wjis  issued  to  the  claimants. 

During  all  this  time  the  two  surviving  children  of  John 
Hardy  had  heard  nothing  of  their  father  except  by  a  letter 
from  him  dated  at  Monterey,  in  California,  in  1847  or 
1848.  But  sometime  about  1860,  rumora  reached  them — 
one,  the  daughter,  being  in  Canada,  and  the  other,  the  son, 
being  in  New  York — that  their  father  had  resided  in  Cal- 
ifornia, acquired  large  property  there,  and  had  died  intes- 
tate, and  that  othei*s  were  claiming  the  property.  Inquiries 
set  on  foot  by  them  satisfied  them  of  the  truth  of  the  ru- 
mors and  this  suit  was  finally  brought  by  them  to  recover 
the  property. 

The  facts  here  narrated  w^ere  set  forth  in  their  bill  of 
complaint,  to  which  the  defendants  demurred  on  the  al- 
leged ground  of  want  of  equity,  and  that  the  claim  of  the 
complainants  was  a  stale  one,  and  barred  by  the  statute  of 
limitations  of  the  State.  The  Court  overruled  the  de- 
murrer and  required  the  defendants  to  answer  the  bill. 

In  deciding  the  case  Judge  Field  said,  as  follows: 

'^  The  ground  upon  which  the  biU  proceeds  is  that  the  defendants  bave 
obtained  the  lefi^  title  to  property,  of  which  the  father  of  the  complain- 
ants died  possessed,  and  which  the  complainants  inherited ;  that  the  de- 


I'endants  took  the  legal  title  with  notice  of  the  invalidity  of  the  means 
by  -which  it  was  obtained,  and  shonld,  therefore,  upon  obvious  principles 
of  justice,  be  required  to  give  it  up  to  the  true  owners.  The  bill  is  filed 
for  the  purpose  of  having  a  trust  declared  and  enforced,  the  complainants 
relying  upon  the  established  doctrine  that  whenever  pro])erty  is  acquired 
l>y  fraud,  or  under  such  circumstances  as  to  render  it  inequitable  for  the 
liolder  of  the  legal  title  to  retain  it,  a  Court  of  Ec^uity  will  convert  him 
into  a  trustee  of  the  party  actually  entitled  to  its  beneficial  enjoyment. 
And  the  bill  presents  a  clear  case  for  the  application  of  this  doctrine. 
The  Prefect  of  Sonoma  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  estate  of  the  de- 
ceased, nor  any  authority  to  appoint  an  administrator.  Prefects  were 
executive  officers  of  the  government.  It  was  their  duty  to  maintain  pub- 
lic order  and  tranquillity,  to  publish  and  enforce  the  laws,  and  to  exer- 
cise a  general  supervision  over  the  subordinate  officers  and  the  public  in- 
terests of  their  districts.  They  were  empowered  to  im|)09e  small  tines  in 
the  enforcement  of  their  authority,  and  to  hear  complaints  against  inferior 
officers  of  the  district,  but  beyond  this  extent  they  were  not  clothed  with 
any  judicial  functions. 

**  Nor  did  the  Probate  Court  of  Solano  County  acquire  any  jurisdiction 
over  the  estate  of  the  deceased  after  the  transfer  of  the  papers  from  the 
Prefect.    The  statute  of  California  for  the  settlement  of  the  estates  of 
deceased  persons  has  no  application  to  the  estates  of  parties  who  died 
previous  to  the  organization  of  the  State  government.    This  was  ex- 
pressly held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  California  in  Grimes'  Estate  vs. 
Norria,  with  reference  to  the  probiite  of  a  will  executed  in  1848  (6  Cal., 
621) ;  and  the  ruling  in  this  respect  was  affirmed  by  the  same  Court  in 
the  snbseqnent  case  of  Tevis  vs.  Pitcher. — (10  Cal.,  465.)     The  act  which 
Provides  for  the  probate  of  wills  also  regulates  the  manner  in  which  the 
states  of  parties  dying  intestate  shall  be  closed,  and  is  equally  limited 
'A  its  application  to  cases  arising  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution.   It  was  obviously  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  to  leave  all 
^<;etes  of  decedents  who  died  previously  to  be  settled  under  the  law  as 
'^  ^hen  existed ;  and  such  is  the  ruling  in  a  recent  case  of  the  Supreme 
^^^^^>^rt  of  the  State.— (Downer  vs.  Smith,  24  Cal.,  114.) 

*  *  It  was,  therefore,  under  color  of  legal  proceedings,  every  step  of  which 
a  nullity,  that  the  conveyance  of  the  alleged  admiuistmtor  was  exe- 


^-■'  '%ed.  That  conveyance  enabled  the  purchasers,  and  parties  holding  un- 
^**^^  them,  to  present  the  grant  made  to  Hardy  by  the  Mexican  govern- 

nt  to  the  Board  of  Land  Commissioners,  and  to  obtain  a  confirmation 
the  claim  asserted  by  them  to  the  land  it  embraces,  and  ultimately  the 

nt  of  the  United  States.  Thus,  by  means  of  an  instrument  purjMjrt- 
^^^^  to  transfer  the  interest  of  which  Hardy  died  possessed,  but  in  fact 
^^^^■^iwferring  nothing,  they  obtained  a  standing  before  the  federal  tribu- 
and  have  secured  to  themselves  the  legal  title  from  the  government 

the  United  States.    It  is  the  possession  of  this  legal  title,  as  shown 

the  confirmation  and  patent,  whi(;h  precludes  the  complainants,  who 
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are  the  sole  surviving  heirs  of  the  deceased,  from  itistituting  or  tnaintain- 
iug  cjectnicnt  for  the  premises^  and  forces  them  to  seek  relief  from  a 
Court  of  Equity.  And  it  is  upon  the  confirmation  and  patent  that  the 
defendants  rely  to  resist  the  claim  of  the  complainants.  Their  position 
is  that  the  confirmation  enured  to  the  henefit  of  the  confirmees,  and  that 
the  ])atent  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  validity  of  their  title ;  that  it  is 
the  n'cord  of  the  goveniment  upon  it,  which  cannot  be  questioned  ex- 
cept in  direct  proceedings  instituted  in  the  name  of  the  government  or 
by  its  authority. 

"  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  confirmation  enured  to  the  benefit  of 
the  confirmed^,  so  fur  as  the  legal  title  to  the  premises  was  concerned.     It 
(^tablished  the  legul  title  in  them,  but  it  determined  nothing  as  to  the 
equitable  relations  between  them  and  third  parties.    The  object  of  the 
government  in  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  3d,  1851,  was  to  separate 
the  public  lands  from  those  which  were  private  property,  and  to  discharge 
its  treaty  obligations  by  protecting  private  claims.    The  only  question 
in  which  the  government  was  concerned,  and  which  demanded  its  con- 
sideration, was  what  interesta  in  land  had  the  former  sovereignty  parted 
with,  not  what  had  transpired  between  private  parties  snhseqaent  to  the 
action  of  that  sovereignty.    And  in  conformity  with  this  view  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  Castro  vs.  Hendricks. 
— (23  How.,  412.)     After  stating  that  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the 
act  of  March  3,  1851,  every  person  claiming  lands  in  California  by  virtue 
of  any  title  or  right  derived  from  the  Spanish  or  Mexican  governments, 
was  re<iuired  to  present  the  same  to  a  Boanl  of  Commissioners,  the  Court 
said  :  '  The  mesne  conveyances  were  also  required,  but  not  for  any  aim  o 
submitting  their  operation  and  validity  to  the  Board,  but  simply  to  enable 
the  Board  to  determine  if  there  was  a  bona /(/r  claimant  before  it  nndera 
Mexican  grant;  and  so  this  Court  have  repeatedly  determined  that  the 
government  had  no  interest  in  the  contests  between  persons  claiming  fx 
post  facto  the  grant,*    And  the  Supreme  Court  of  California,  whilst  de- 
claring that  the  confirmation  enured  to  the  benefit  of  the  confirmee,  h 
in  fre(|uent  instances  qualified  the  declaration  by  stating  that  eqniti* 
between  the  confirmees  and  third  parties  remained  unaflected.     Thus,  in 
Untrada  vs.  Murphy  (19  Cal.,  272),  the  Court  said:   *  If  the  confirmee, 
in  presenting  his  claim,  acted  as  agent,  or  trustee,  or  guardian,  or  in  any^ 
other  fiduciary  capacity,  a  Court  of  Equity,  upon  a  proper  proceeding^ 
will  compel  a  tnmsfcr  of  the  legal  title  to  the  principal,  cestui  que  trusty 
ward,  or  other  party  equitably  entitled  to  the  same,  or  subject  it  to  th^ 
proper  trusts  in  the  confirmee's  hands.     It  matters  not  whether  the  pre^ 
sentation  was  made  by  the  confirmee  in  his  own  name  in  good  faith,  or* 
with  intent  to  defraud  the  actual  owner  of  the  claim,  a  Court  of  Equity 
will  control  the  legal  title  in  his  hands  so  as  to  protect  the  just  rights  of* 
others.' 

**  The  patent  is  undoubtedly  a  record  of  the  government  upon  the  titlo 
of  the  claimant.     Before  it  is  issued  numerous  jiroceedings  are  required 


"to  be  taken  before  the  tribuiial8  and  officers  of  the  United  Stftt«?,  having 

/br  their  object  the  ascerUiinment  of  the  validity  of  the  gnint,  preferred 

'Oiider  Mexican  law  and  authorities,  and  the  identification  of  the  land  to 

A¥hich  it  is  or  should  be  restricted.     As  the  last  act  in  the  series  of  pro- 

<*ee<lingSf  and  as  a  result  of  those  previously  taken,  it  is  issued.    It  is, 

"Cherefore,  record  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  government  that  the  pre- 

^'ious  grant  was  genuine,  and  entitled  to  recognition  and  coutirmation  by 

^he  Iaw  of  nations,  or  the.  stipulations  of  the  treaty  between  Mexico  and 

'Khe  United  States,  and  is  correctly  located  so  as  to  embrace  the  premises 

^eacribed.    Until  vacated  and  set  aside  by  proceedings  instituted  in  the 

-xiame,  or  by  the  authority  of  the  government,  it  is  evidence  that  the  title 

liad  passed  by  the  grant  from  the  former  government,  or  that  such  equi- 

't.ies  had  existed  under  that  government  in  favor  of  the  alleged  grantee, 

S18  to  require  or  justify  the  cession  of  the  title,  and  also  that  by  convey- 

Ances,  regular  on  their  face,  the  legal  title  had  apparently  passed  from 

'the  grantee  to  the  claimant;  but  it  is  not  evidence  of  any  equitable  rela- 

l-ions  of  the  holders  of  subsequent  conveyances  from  the  grantees  to 

«ach  other  or  to  thinl  parties,  for  such  relations  were  not  submitted  to 

the  tribunals  of  the  United  States  for  adjudication  in  the  settlement  of 

private  land  claims  under  Spanish  and  Mexican  grants. 

"  There  is  nothing  in  the  numerous  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  upon  patents  of  the  United  States  which  militates  against  this 
'view.    Those  decisions,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  rendered  in  ac- 
tions of  ejectment,  and  only  affirmed  the  conclusiveness  of  the  patents  in 
determining  the  title  of  the  patentees  in  such  actions,  as  against  attempts 
to  resist  their  operation  by  parties  holding  either  under  unconfirmed 
Sninta,  or  by  allied  pre-emption  and  settlement  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.    It  is  true,  it  is  said  in  Sturk  vs.  Barret  (15  Cal,  316),  that 
^e  patent,  in  recognizing  the  validity  of  the  grant,  upon  the  confinnatifm 
^^  Mrhich  it  is  iasued,  necessarily  esUblishes  the  validity  of  all  properly  ex- 
^***ted  intermediate  transfers  of  the  grantee's  inttTest,  but  this  is  no 
''^Ore  than  saying  that  if  the  grant  was  valid,  a  valid  title  was  transferred 
<3^   properly  executed  conveyances  of  the  grantee — a  proposition  which 
'^^'^ Hires  no  explanation.     And  the  decision  in  Clark  vs.  I>nckwood  {"ZO 
^;^J^220),  to  which  counsel  refer,  only  goes  to  the  extent  of  declaring 
'X  in  an  action  of  ejectment  by  the  vendee  of  the  confirmee,  it  is  un- 
kry  to  introduce  the  int^'rmediate  conveyances  from  the  Mexican 

to  the  confirmee,  the  confirmation  being  an  adjudication  that  the 

'^S^l  title  was  in  him  at  the  date  of  the  presentation  of  his  i>etition  to 

^^^  Land  Commissioners.    The  opinion  of  the  C<)urt  expressly  limits  the 

^^^^^losiveness  of  the  adjudication  to  the  legal  title  in  that  action,  and 

^-^»  from  the  case  of  Estnida  vs.  Murphy  to  show  that  equities  against 

'^^i^h  titles  may  be  enforced  by  proiHjr  proceedings  in  a  Court  of  Equity. 

*'The  action  of  ejectment  deals  with  legal  titles;  the  patent  determines 

^^  position  of  such  title,  and  when  the  patentee  is  other  than  the  Mexi- 

^^^  grantee,  it  is  evidence  that  he  had  niade  such  a  priiiM  facie  showing 
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before  the  proper  authorities  of  having  a  transfer  of  the  grantee's  interest, 
as  to  justify  its  having  lieen  issued  to  him.  In  the  opinions  filed  on  ren- 
dering the  decisions  in  the  Stute  Courts  cited  by  counsel,  though  relating 
to  the  legal  title,  reference  is  made  in  several  instances  to  possible  equi- 
ties of  third  parties,  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  the  general  language 
used  as  to  the  conclusive  effect  of  the  patents,  and  to  direct  parties  assert- 
ing such  equities  to  the  proper  tribunal  for  relief." 

The  Judge  then  referred  to  the  cases  of  Brush  vs.  Ware 
(15  Peters,  93),  Reeder  vs.  Barr  (4  Ohio,  458),  and  pro- 
ceeded as  follows  : 

"  The  principle  upon  which  these  decisions  proceed  is  the  familiar  one, 
that  where  a  purchaser  cannot  make  out  his  title  except  through  an  in- 
strument which  leads  to  a  particular  fact,  he  is  chargeable  with  notice  of 
Hucli  fact. 

"  In  the  case  at  bar  the  principle  applies  and  is  a  fuU  answer  to  those 
of  the  defendants  who  took  their  title  from  the  patentees.  The  patent, 
we  must  presume,  was  issued  in  the  ordinary  form  of  such  instruments 
upon  the  confirmation  of  a  Mexican  grant,  with  a  recital  of  the  existence 
of  the  grant,  the  conveyance  of  the  grantee's  interest  by  the  administrator, 
the  confirmation  of  the  claim  under  the  grant,  its  survey  upon  the  con- 
firmation, and  the  approval  of  the  survey  by  the  proper  officers  of  the 
government.  Such  are  the  usual  recitals,  and,  of  course,  in  the  present 
case  they  directed  the  attention  of  all  subsequent  purchasers  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  conveyance  of  the  administrator,  and  the  proceedings 
upon  which  it  was  made. 

"  The  position  that  the  complainants  are  not  entitled  to  relief  because 
by  the  act  of  March  3, 1851,  all  lands,  the  claim  to  which  was  not  present- 
ed within  two  years  thereafter,  were  to  be  deemed  part  of  the  public  do- 
main, hardly  merits  serious  consideration.     It  cannot  be  affirmed  that  i 
the  sale  by  the  administrator  had  not  taken  place,  friends  of  the 
would  not  have  made  efiVirts  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  any  heirs  t 
the  estate,  and  have  not  succeeded  in  finding  them  ;  nor  that  the  propert; 
would  not  have  l>een  taken  in  charge  by  officers  of  the  State  as  a  vacan 
inheritance,  and  the  grant  presented  for  abjudication  to  the  proper  tri 
bunals  of  the  United  States ;  nor  that  relief  might  not  have  been 
the  heirs  when  the  property  was  discovered  by  appropriate  legislatioi 
The  finder  of  personal  property  might  with  equal  propriety  justify  it 
retention  on  the  ground  that  the  true  owner  would  never  have  found  i 

"  The  claim  presented  by  the  claimants,  resting  upon  solid  principl 
of  justice  and  right,  must  be  sustained,  upon  the  showing  of  the  bUl,  u 
less  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations. 

"  The  statute  of  limitations  of  this  State  is  peculiar.    It  diffiers 
tially  from  the  English  statute,  and  from  the  statute  of  limitations    ^o 
force  in  most  of  the  other  States  of  the  Union.     Those  statutes,    /" 
terms,  apply  only  to  i>articular  legal  remedies,  and  Courts   of  Equity 
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are  said  to  be  bound  by  them  only  in  cases  of  conenrrent  jurisdiction, 
and  in  other  cases  to  act  only  by  analogy  to  the  statutes,  and  not  in 
obedience  to  them.  But  in  this  State  the  statute  applies  both  to  equita- 
ble and  to  legal  remedies.  It  is  directed  to  the  subject-matter,  and  not 
to  the  form  of  the  action  or  the  tribunal  before  which  it  is  prosecuted. 
Such  is  the  language  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  only  authoritative  inter- 
preter of  the  laws  of  the  State. — (Lord  vs.  Morris,  18  Cal.,  486.) 

"  The  question  then  is,  whether  the  statute  barred  the  relief  prayed, 
and  not  whether,  as  insisted  by  counsel,  the  claim  on  general  principles 
adopted  in  the  administration  of  equity  is  a  stale  claim,  although  we 
may  add  on  this  latter  head  that  the  claim  has  upon  such  principles  no 
feature  that  should  bar  its  enforcement  on  that  ground.    The  statute 
provides  that  certain  actions  shall,  be  brought  within  three  years  after 
the  cause  of  action  shall  have  accrued,  but  declares  that  in  action  for  re- 
lief on  the  ground  of  fraud,  the  cause  of  action  '  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
have  accrued  until  the  discovery  by  the  aggrieved  party  of  the  facts  con- 
stituting the  fraud.'    This  exception  covers  the  case  at  bar.    The  pat- 
entees secured  to  themselves  the  legal  title  by  the  presentation  to  the 
Board  of  Land  Commissioners  of  a  worthless  document  as  a  transfer  of 
the  grantee's  interest,  and  they  prosecuted  a  claim  under  this  document 
for  years.    By  these  proceedings  a  fraud  was  committed  upon  the  heirs  of 
Hardy,  and  not  until  its  discovery  did  the  statute  commence  running 
against  their  rights.    The  bill  avers  such  discovery  within  the  years  pre- 
icri  bed.  And  the  defendants  who  took  title  under  the  patentees  are  charge- 
able with  notice  of  the  character  of  the  claim  under  which  the  patentees 
secured  the  title,  and,  consequently,  are  precluded  from  protection  as  in- 
nocent  purchasers.     They  are,  therefore,  chargeable  with   constructive 
^rand  in  taking  title  from  the  patentees,  however  ignorant  in  fact  of  the 
^l^hts  of  the  heirs,  and  however  honest  in  their  intentions  they  may  have 
l>^n.    'Another  class  of  constructive  frauds,'  says  Mr.  Justice  Story,  after 
^tmmerating  several  classes,  ^  consists  of  those  where  a  person  purchases 
^ith   full  notice  of  the  legal  or  equitable  title  of  other  persons  to  the 
^^nie  property.    In  such  cases  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  protect  him- 
^^1f  against  such  claims ;  but  his  own  title  will  be  postponed  and  made 
*ixibeervient  to  theirs.' " 

This  case  is  reported  in  4tli  Sawyer,  536.     Its  doctrine 
Xjvas  affirmed  in  Norton  vs.  Meader,  Ibid.,  604. 

Hall  vs.  Unger. 

California  passed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  on  the  7th  of  July,  1846;  at  least  at  that  date  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  took  possession  of  Monterey, 
the  Capital  of  the  Department,  and  from  it  the  authority 
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of  Mexiciiii  officials  over  the  country  is  regarded  by  the 
political  department  of  the  government,  as  having  ceased. 
In  that  respect  the  judiciary  follows  the  action  of  the  politi- 
cal department. — (United  States  vs.  Yorha,  1  Wall., 423.) 
At  that  time  there  was  a  Mexican  pueblo  at  the  site  of 
the  present  city  of  San  Francisco.  This  term,  "  pueblo," 
has  all  the  vagueness  of  sigtiification  of  the  English  word 
*^  town,"  and  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  a  mere  collec- 
tion of  individuals  residing  at  a  particular  place,  a  settle- 
ment, a  village,  and  also  to  a  regularly  organized  munici- 
pality. The  pueblo  at  San  Francisco,  wjis  a  small  settle- 
ment, though  it  was  of  sufficient  importance,  as  early  as^ 
1835,  to  have  a  Council  [Ayuntamiento],  composed  of 
alcaldes  and  other  officers,  for  its  government.  When 
our  forces  took  possession  of  the  town,  citizens  of  the 
United  States  w^ere  appointed,  by  the  military  and  naval 
commanders,  to  act  as  alcaldes  in  phice  of  the  Mexican  of- 
ficers. 

Under  the  laws  of  Mexico,  a  pueblo — or  town — when 
once  recognized  as  such  by  public  authority,  became  en- 
titled to  the  use  of  four  square  leagues  of  land,  embracin^r 
its  site  and  adjoining  country.     San  Francisco,  as  a  pueblo, 
asserted  a  claim  to  such  lands.     The  Mexican  alcaldes  were 
authorized  to  distribute  these  lands  in  small  tracts  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  for  building,  cultivation,  or  other 
uses,  the  remainder  being  reserved  for  commons  or  other 
public  purposes.     The  American  alcaldes,  appointed  by 
our  military  or  naval  commanders,  at  once  asserted  a  right 
to  exercise  this  powder  of  distribution,  and  as  a  consequence 
they  had  numerous  applications  for  grants,  some  of  which 
were  from  officers  of  the  army  and  navy. 

In  December,  1848,  John  Hall,  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy, 
received  from  Alcalde  Leavenworth  a  grant  of  a  hundred- 
vara  lot,  that  is,  a  lot  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet 
square.  Whatever  title  the  citj',  or  the  State,  or  the  United 
States  may  have  possessed  to  the  land,  was  aiterwards  re- 
lin(|uished  by   city,  state,  and   congressional    legislation. 


His  titlo,  thoroforo,  if  not  so  at  tho  time,  Hubscquontly  be- 
came perfect. 

In  1849  Ilall  became  unwell,  and  his  health  was  so  much 
aftected  that  he  was  sent  from  California  to  the  Eastern 
States  in  the  charge  of  a  physician.  He  arrived  in  New 
York  and  joined  his  family  in  Ju!ie,  1849,  and  remained 
with  them  until  June,  1851.  During  tliis  period  there 
were  such  indications  of  insanity  that,  by  the  advice 
of  his  physician  and  consent  of  his  family,  he  was  sent  to 
the  asvhim  at  Frankford.  There  he  remained  under  treat- 
nient  for  insanity  until  January,  1854,  when  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  State  insane  asylum,  where  he  died  in  Sep- 
tember, 1860. 

On  the  27th  of  December,  1852,  whilst  he  was  in  the 
asylum  at  Frankford,  he  signed  a  power  of  attorney  to  one 
James  W.  Harris,  empowering  him  to  sell  and  convey  the 
lot  in  San  Francisco,  and  also  to  appoint  a  substitute  td 
act  for  him.  This  power  bore  a  certificate  of  due  acknowl- 
edgment before  a  commissioner  of  California,  resident  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  attorney  mentioned  appointed  one 
David  B.  Rising  as  his  substitute,  and  he,  as  such  sub- 
stituted attorney,  executed  a  conveyance  to  parties  who 
entered  into  possession  of  the  premises.  Against  them  the 
widow  and  heirs  of  the  deceased  Hall  brought  ejectment 
for  the  property,  contending  that,  at  the  time  the  power  of 
attorney  purported  to  have  been  executed,  Ilall  w^as  in- 
sane, and  incapable,  by  reason  of  his  insanity,  of  attend- 
ing to  any  business. 

The  case  was  tried  at  the  October  term  of  1807,  with  a 
juiy,  whom  Judge  Field  charged,  as  follows: 

"  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  propose  to  attempt  any  nice  or  philosophical 
expoBition  of  the  subject  of  insanity.  I  should  certainly  fail  if  I  made 
the  attempt ;  and  if  I  could  succeed,  the  result  would  not  be  of  any  ser- 
vice to  yon  in  determining  this  case.  Any  elaborate  and  extended  dis- 
sertation, if  it  were  possible  for  me  to  present  such  a  one,  would  only 
tend  to  perplex  and  confuse  your  minds.  I  shall  make  a  few  plain  ob- 
servatious  on  this  subject,  and  refer  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  au- 
thorities to  guide  you  in  considering  it,  and  then  call  your  attention 
briefly  to  the  evidence  in  the  case. 
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"  Tlie  physiciiins  who  have  been  examine<l,  and  the  text-writers, 
declare  that  it  is  imi)08siblc  t-o  give  any  consistent  definition  of  insanity ; 
that  no  words  can  comprise  the  different  forms  and  characters  which  this 
malady  may  assume.  The  most  common  forms,  in  which  it  presents 
itself,  are  those  of  mania,  monomania,  and  dementia.  All  these  imply 
a  derangement  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  from  their  normal  or  natu- 
ral condition.  Idiocy,  which  is  usually  classed  under  the  general  des- 
ignation of  insanity,  is  more  properly  the  absence  of  mind  than  the 
derangement  of  its  faculties ;  it  is  congenital,  that  is,  existing  at  birth, 
and  consists  not  in  the  loss  or  derangement  of  the  mental  powers,  but  in 
the  destitution  of  powers  never  possessed. 

"  Mania  is  that  form  of  insanity  where  the  mental  derangement  is 
accompanied  with  more  or  less  of  excitement.  Sometimes  the  excite- 
ment amounts  to  a  fury.  The  individual  in  such  cases  is  subject  to  hal- 
lucinations and  illusions.  He  is  impressed  with  the  reality  of  event* 
which  have  never  occurred,  and  of  things  which  do  not  exist,  and  acta 
more  or  less  in  conformity  with  his  belief  in  these  particulars.  The 
mania  may  be  genenil  and  affect  all  or  most  of  the  operations  of  the 
mind ;  or  it  may  be  partial,  and  ]ye  confined  to  particular  subjects.  In 
the  latter  ease  it  is  generally  termed  monomania. 

•  "  Dementia  is  that  form  of  insanity  where  the  mental  derangement  is 
accompanied  with  a  general  enfeeblement  of  the  faculties.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  forget  fulness,  inability  to*  follow  any  train  of  thought,  and 
indifference  to  passing  events.  *  In.  dementia,'  says  Ray,  a  celebrated 
writer  on  medical  jurisprudence,  'the  mind  is  susceptible  of  only  feeble 
and  transitory  impressions,  and  manifests  but  little  reflection  even  upon 
these.  They  come  and  go  without  leaving  any  trace  of  their  presence 
behind  them.  The  attention  is  incapable  of  more  than  a  momentary 
effort,  one  idea  succeeding  another  with  but  little  connection  or  cohe- 
rence. The  mind  has  lost  the  power  of  comparison,  and  abstract  ideas 
are  utterly  beyond  its  gras]>.  The  memory  is  peculiarly  weak  ;  events 
the  most  recent  and  most  nearly  connecte<l  with  the  individual  being 
rapidly  forgotten.  The  language  of  the  demented  is  not  only  incohe- 
rent, but  they  are  much  inclined  to  rejx'at  isolated  words  and  phraf^es 
without  the  slightest  meaning.' 

"  These  common  forms  of  insanity — mania,  monomania,  and  dementia — 
l)resent  themselves  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways,  seldom  exhibiting 
themselves  in  any  two  cases  exactly  in  the  same  manner.  Mania  some- 
times affects,  as  already  ol)served,  all  the  operations  of  the  mind  ;  and 
sometimes  the  mental  derangement  ajipears  to  be  limited  to  particular 
subjects.  An  absence  of  reason  on  one  matter,  indeed  on  many  matters, 
may  exist,  and  at  the  same  time  the  i)atient  may  exhibit  a  high  degree 
of  intelligence  and  wisdom  on  other  matters.  The  books  are  full  of  snch 
cases.  Many  of  them  have  been  cited  to  you  by  counsel  on  the  argu- 
ment. They  show,  indeed,  a  want  of  entire  soundness  of  mind ;  they 
show  partial  insanity,  but  this  does  not  necessarily  unfit  the  indiriduAbi 


a(fi>ct<Ml  for  the  tmnsat^tion  of  bnsinosR  on  all  suhjocts.  In  a  case  which 
arose  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  England  (Dew  vs.  Clark,  3  Addamfl 
Ec'cl.  R.,  79),  it  was  s:iid  by  counsel  that  partial  insanity  was  something; 
unknown  to  the  law  ot*  England.  To  this  suggestion  the  Court  replied: 
*  If  he  meant  by  this  that  the  law  of  England  never  deems  a  person  both 
sane  and  insiine  at  the  same  time  upon  one  and  the  same  subject,  the 
assertion  is  a  mere  truism.  But  if  by  that  position  he  nunmt  and  in- 
tended that  the  law  of  England  nevtT  deems  a  party  Inith  sane  and 
insane  at  dili'erent  time^  on  the  same  subject,  and  Iwth  sane  and  insane 
at  the  same  time  on  different  subjcctn,  there  can  s<*4in»ely  l»e  a  position 
more  destitute  of  legal  foundation,  or  rather  there  <'an  scarcely  be  one 
more  Jidverse  to  the  current  of  legal  authority.'  In  that  case  the  Court 
cited  the  language  of  I.ocke,  that 'a  man  who  is  very  sober  and  of  a 
right  understanding  in  all  other  things,  may,  in  one  particular,  be  as 
frantic  as  any  man  in  Bedlam  ;'  and  of  Ix)rd  Hale,  who  nays,  '  There  is  a 
partial  insanity  of  mind  and  a  tot4il  insanity  ;  in  the  first,  as  it  respects 
particular  things  or  persons,  or  in  respect  of  degrees,  which  is  the  condi- 
tion with  very  many,  especially  melancholy  persons,  who  for  the  most 
part  discover  their  defect  in  excessive  fears  and  grief,  and  yet  are  not 
wholly  destitute  of  the  use  of  reason.' 

**So,  too,  in  dementia,  where  there  is  a  general  enfeeblement  of  the 
mental  powers,  there  is  not  usually  e<]ual  weakness  exhibited  on  all  sub- 
jects, nor  in  all  the  faculties.  Those  nmtters  which,  previous  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  malatly,  the  patient  fretjuently  thought  of  and  turned  over 
in  his  mind,  are  generally  retained  with  greater  clearness  than  less  Ihm- 
iliar  objects.  One  faculty  may  he  greatly  impaired — the  memory,  for  ex- 
ample— while  other  faculties  retain  scmie  portion  of  their  original  vigor. 
The  disease  is  of  all  degrees  from  slight  weakness  to  absolute  loss  of  vea- 
.son.  The  enfeeblement  usually  progresses  gradually — through  a  twilight, 
as  it  were,  of  reason,  before  the  darkness  of  night  settles  upon  the  mind. 

'*  It  is  im]>ortanf  to  bear  these  ol)servations  in  mind,  for  it  does  not  fol- 
low from  the  fact  that  mania  or  dementia  b«»  .shown,  that  there  may  not 
Ik;  reason  or  capacity  for  business  on  some  subjects.  In  determining  the 
ability  of  the  alleged  insane  person  to  exi'oute  any  particular  act,  the  in- 
quiry should  first  lie,  what  degree  of  mental  cai)acity  is  essential  to  tlu* 
proper  execution  of  the  act  in  question  ;  and  then  whether  such  capacity 
was  possessed  at  the  time  by  the  ])arty.  It  is  evident  that' a  very  ditfer- 
ent  degree  of  capacity  is  recjuired  for  the  execution  of  a  complicated  con- 
tract, and  a  single  transaction  of  a  simple  charact^T,  like  the  pun*has<*  or 
sale  of  a  lot. 

*'  The  act  done  in  the  C4i.s<»  at  bar  was  the  execution  of  a  power  of  attor- 
ney to  sell  three  lots  in  San  Erancist'o.  The  a<*t  re(|uired  no  greater 
exercise  of  reason  than  is  essential  to  the  valid  execution  of  a  will 
of  real  proi)erty ;  and  the  authorities  which  determine  the  degree 
of  (Opacity  essential  in  such  cases  may  properly  be  relied  up<m  as 
furnishing  the  ]>roper   rule   in   this  <'ase.     And  thase  authorities  con- 
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ciir,  especially  the  later  authorities,  substantially  in  this:  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  will  that  the  testator  had  suffi- 
cient mind  and  memory  to  understand  the  business  upon  which  he  was 
engaged,  and  the  effect  of  the  act  he  was  doing.  *  He  must,'  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Judge  Washington,  in  Harrison  vs.  Rowan  (3  Wash.  Cir.  Ct., 
585),  *  have  a  souud  and  disposing  mind  and  memory.  In  other  words, 
he  ought  to  be  capable  of  making  his  will,  with  ap  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  business  in  which  he  is  engaged — a  recollection  of  the  prop- 
erty he  means  to  dispose  of — of  the  persons  who  are  the  objects  of  his 
bounty,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  distributed  between  them. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  view  his  will  with  the  eye  of  a  lawyer, 
and  comprehend  its  provisions  in  their  legal  form.  It  is  sufficient  if  he 
has  such  a  mind  and  memory  as  will  enable  him  to  understand  the  ele- 
ments of  which  it  is  comj)osed — tlie  distribution  of  his  property  in  its 
simple  forms.  It  is  the  business  of  the  testator  to  dictate  the  purposes 
of  his  mind,  and  of  the  scrivener  to  express  them  in  legal  form.' 

"  It  is  true,  as  stated  by  counsel,  that  the  authorities  generally  go  to 
the  extent  that  it  requires  less  intelligence  and  reason  to  make  a  will 
than  to  execute  a  contract ;  but  for  the  execution  of  an  act  of  a  simple 
character,  not  involving  complicated  details,  and  provisions,  the  rule  laid 
down  by  Judge  Washington  is  sufficiently  stringent. 

"According  to  that  rule,  it  was  material  to  the  valid  execution  of  the 
power  in  this  case,  that  Hall  should  at  the  time  have  possessed  sufficient 
mind  and  memory  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  business  he  was  en- 
gaged in,  to  know  the  character  and  location  of  the  property,  and  the  ob- 
ject and  effect  of  the  act  he  was  doing ;  in  other  words,  it  was  essential 
that  he  should  recollect  that  he  was  the  owner  of  the  property  mentioned  ; 
that  such  property  was  situated  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  and  that  the 
instrument  conferred  authority  for  the  sivle  of  the  same. 

"  In  considering  this  case,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  law  presumes 
that  every  adult  man  is  sane,  and  possessed  of  the  absolute  right  to  sell 
and  dispose  of  his  property  in  whatever  way  he  may  choose — his  will  in 
every  case  standing  as  the  reason  of  his  conduct.  Whoever  denies  his 
sanity  must  establish  the  position  ;  the  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  the 
party  who  alleges  the  mental  derangement.  And  if,  as  in  the  present 
case,  the  validity  of  a  ])articular  act  is  assiiiled,  the  assailant  must  estab- 
lish that  at  the  time  the  act  was  done  the  insanity  existed.  Testimony 
as  to  previous  or  subsequent  insanity  will  not  answer,  unless  the  insanity 
be  shown  to  be  habitual — that  is,  such  as  is  in  its  nature  continuous  and 
chronic.  The  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  prior  or  subsequent  lunmry,  ex- 
cept where  it  is  habitual,  does  not  suffice  to  change  the  burden  of  proof. 
The  case  is,  however,  otherwise  when  such  habitual  insanity  is  shown  to 
have  existed — then  the  presumption  is  that  the  party  was  insane  at  the 
time  and  the  burden  of  proof  rests  with  those  who  allege  the  party's 
competency. 

"  Again,  in  considering  whether  a  particular  act  assailed  for  the  alleged 
insimity  of  the  party  wi\s  valid  or  not,  regard  must  l)e  had,  in  the  absence 
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of  direct  testimony  on  the  point,  to  all  the  attending  circumstances — the 
reasonableness  of  the  act  in  itself,  and  its  approval  by  the  family  and 
xelatives  of  the  party.  The  reasonableness  of  the  act,  and  the  approval 
of  the  family  and  relatives  will  not  render  the  act  valid,  if  the  party 
were  at  the  time  insane,  but  they  are  circumstances  tending  to  show  that 
the  party  was  not  at  the  time  incompetent,  and  that  his  family  and  rela- 
tives did  not  80  regard  and  treat  him. 

"  In  this  case  jt  appears  that  the  lot  in  controversy  was  at  the  time  in 
the  adverse  possession  of  others,  and  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
had  decided  that  Alcalde  grants  conferred  no  title.  A  sale  of  his  interest, 
if  anything  could  be  obtained  for  it,  under  the  circumstances^  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  judicious  and  a  wise  ste]). 

"  The  only  testimony  which  relates  directly  to  the  time  of  the  execu- 
t^ion  of  the  power  is  that  of  Broadhead,  the  witness  to  the  instrument, 
«ind  the  officer  before  whom  it  was  acknowledged.  It  was  the  duty  of 
t^his  oflScer  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  competency  of  Hall  before  attesting 
t.he  instrument.  As  said  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  in 
'Werstlee  vs.  Custer  (10  renn.,*503),  *No  honest  man  will  subscribe  as 
^  witness  to  a  will,  or  any  other  instrument  executed  by  an  insane  man, 
^n  imbecile,  an  idiot,  or  a  person  manifestly  incompetent  for  any  reason 
tio  perform,  with  legal  effect,  the  act  in  question.  A  duty  attaches  to  the 
^^'itness  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  competency  of  the  party  before  he  lends 
\i\s  name  to  attest  the  act.  Like  the  inagistrate  who  takes  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  a  deed,  he  is  to  he  reasonably  assured  of  the  facts  he  under- 
takes to  verify,  else  he  makes  himself  instrumental  in  a  fraud  upon  the 
;^ublic.  And,  therefore,  the  legal  presumption,  always  favorable  to  com- 
j>etency,  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  fact  of  attestation  by  witnesses.' 

"  Such  is  the  general  effect  of  the  attestation  of  a  witness  and  offic^er, 
"fcut  whether  the  attestation  in  the  present  case,  under  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  was  made,  can  a<ld  anything  to  the  legal  pre- 
^amption  of  competency  may  well  be  doubted.     It  is  a  circumstanoo 
"worthy  of  consideration,  whether  the  Commissioner  should  have  gone  to 
the  asylum  to  take  the  acknowledgment  of  an  inmate  of  the  institution, 
"with  whom  he  had  no  previous  acquaintance,  without  information  from 
-the  oflScers  of  the  institution,  that  the  patient  at  the  time  was  in  possrs- 
4Bion   of  sufficient  reason  to  understand  the  business,  which  it  was  pro- 
3)Osed  he  should  execute. 

"  Broadhead  testifies  that  he  went  to  the  Frankford  Asylum  to  take  the 
acknowledgment  of  Hall,  with  whom  he  was  not  previously  acquainted  ; 
that  he  read  the  power  to  Hall,  and  handed  it  to  him  to  read,  and  asked 
him  if  he  understood  it ;  that  Hall  replied  '  perfectly,'  or  >vords  to  that 
effect,  and  that  the  property  was  valuable,  and  that  he  wanted  it  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  his  wife  and  children.  The  Commissioner  also  testifies  that 
he  could  not  have  believed  Hall  was  on  all  subjects  of  sound  mind  fron\ 
the  simple  fact  that  he  was  an  inmate  of  the  asylum,  but  that  as  to  the 
power  of  attorney  Hall  was  clear  as  to  what  he  was  giving ;  that  there 
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wus  nothing  in  his  appearance  which  led  the  Commissioner  to  suppose  he 
wus  insiine,  and  from  the  fact  that  he  stated  that  he  wanted  the  property 
to  be  sold,  the  Commissioner  was  led  to  believe  he  had  a  lucid  interval. 
The  witness  adds  that  he  would  not  have  permitted  Hall  to  execute  the 
instrument,  and  he  would  not  himself  have  taken  the  acknowledgment, 
unless  Hall  had  been  of  sufficient  mind,  memory,  judgment,  and  under- 
standing to  execute  such  a  paper. 

"Aside  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  t^e  Commissioner 
acted,  there  is  one  fact  in  his  testimony,  which  should  be  considered  by 
you  as  throwing  pa<«sibly  some  light  on  the  condition  of  Hall's  mind  at 
the  time,  somewhat  in  conflict  with  the  Commissioner's  own  opinion.  Ife 
states  that  Hall  at  first  wrote  something  besides  his  signature  to  the  in- 
strument. The  instrument  itself  shows  that  there  has  been  an  erasure 
of  something  near  the  signature.  The  Commissioner  states,  as  his  im- 
)>rcssion,  that  Hall  wrote  some  other  name  than  his  own.  This  is  at  least 
a  singular  circumstunce,  if,  as  stated  by  the  Commissioner,  he  had  heanl 
the  instrument  read  and  perfectly  understood  its  purport. 

"  We  will  now  briefly  refer  to  the  testiiiiony  produced  by  the  plaintitls 
to  show  the  general  insjiuity  of  Hall  at  the  time  he  execute<l  the  power 
in  question.  If  he  was  then  insiine,  and  his  insanity  was  general,  the  in- 
strument was  a  nullity,  and  no  title  could  be  transferred  under  it.  In 
that  case  the  plaintiffs  are  entitled  to  a  verdict.  It  matters  not,  if  such 
were  the  case,  what  consideration  Uiay  have  been  jiaid  to  the  attorney,  or 
with  what  good  faith  the  parties  may  have  purchased.  The  instrument 
in  such  ciise  is  no  more  to  be  regarded  as  the  act  of  John  Hall  than  if  he 
was  dea<l  at  the  time  of  its  execution." 

The  Judge  then  eoiiniicnted  iit  length  tipon  the  testi- 
iiionv  iiiid  submitted  the  case.  The  jiirv  found  a  verdict 
for  the  i)Uiintitts  and  Judgment  \va.s  entered  in  their  favor. 
Afterwards  the  cjise  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  CVnirt  of  the 
rnite<l  States,  where  the  Judgment  was  affirmed.  It  is  re- 
ported under  the  title  of  Dexter  vs.  Hall  (15  Wall.,  9). 

M0NT(;0MKHY    VS.    BeVAXS. 

In  the  preceding  case  an  account  is  given  of  the  pueblo 
of  San  Francisco,  existing  on  the  ac([iiisition  of  California, 
its  claim  to  the  use  of  four  square  leagues  of  land,  and  the 
power  exercised  by  its  Alcaldes  to  make  grants  of  portions 
of  such  lands  to  individuals  for  building,  cultivation,  and 
other  purposes. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  184H,  a  grant  was  made  of  a 
fiftv-vara  lot,  that  is,  a  lot  oi'  iMie  hunch'edaTid  thirtv-seven 
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and  a  half  feet  square,  within  the  limits  of  San  Franeifico, 
to  John  E.  Montgomery,  hy  Alcalde  Bartlett,  of  that  place. 
Subsequently — in  February,  1847— a  grant  for  the  same 
premises  wtts  nuide  to  Andrew  J.  Grayson  hy  Alcalde 
Bryant,  of  the  town. 

The  question  presented  to  the  Court  for  decision  was, 
whether  the  first  grant  ever  took  etl'ect,  and  that  depends 
upon  the  further  question  whether,  at  the  time  that  it  was 
made,  the  grantee  was  living.  On  the  15th  of  November 
preceding  he  left  the  United  States  vessel-of-war,  the 
Portsmouth,  then  lying  in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  in 
a  launch,  with  ji^thers,  and  was  never  afterwards  heard 
from.  He  was  never  married  and  left  no  will,  and  by  the 
law  of  California  the  father  takes  the  estate  of  a  child 
<lying  intestate. 

This  suit  was  brought  by  the  father  to  recover  the  prem- 
ises, and  was  tried  by  the  Court  without  the  intervention 
of  a  jury,  by  stipulation  of  the  parties,  in  August,  1871. 
In  his  opinion  deciding  the  case.  Judge  Field  said  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  testimony  of  the  plaiutifT  which  proves  the  delivery  of  the  prant, 
also  proves  the  death  of  the  grantee,  or  rather  proves  that  he  has  not  been 
heard  from  since  the  fifteenth  of  November,  18 KJ,  and  the  law  presumes 
the  death  of  a  person  who  has  not  been  heard  from  for  the  period  of 
seven  years.  The  plaintiff  claims  the  premises  as  the  heir  of  the  grantee, 
and  relies  upon  the  presumption  of  law  lus  to  the  grantee's  death  to  estab- 
lish his  case.  And  at  the  same  time  he  relies  upon  what  he  in.sists  is  a 
presumption  of  law  of  equal  force,  that  the  grantee  having  been  shown 
to  be  alive  on  the  15th  of  November,  1810,  continucil  alive  until  the  lajxse 
of  seven  years,  when  the  presumption  of  death  arosft.  The  counsel  tor 
the  defendants,  on  the  other  han<l,  contend  that  there  is  no  presumj)tion 
of  the  c<mtinuance  of  life  during  this  j)criod  of  seven  years,  and  that  the 
plaintiff  as.serting  that  the  grantee  was  alive  on  the  1st  day  of  December, 
1846,  as  he  must  do  to  give  efficacy  to  the  grant  of  the  Alcalde,  is  bound 
to  prove  the  fivct,  and  failing  to  dosD  his  claim  of  title  falls  to  the  ground. 
The  argument  upon  which  this  position  is  based  is  substantially  this: 
The  presumption  of  death  arises  from  the  la})se  of  time  sini^c  the  party 
has  been  heard  from ;  for  it  is  considered  extraordinary  if  he  was  alive 
that  he  should  not  be  heard  of  during  this  period.  Now.  if  he  is  to  be 
presumed  to  be  alive  up  to  the  last  day  but  one  of  the  seven  years,  there 
is  nothing  extraordinary  in  his  not  having  been  heard  of  on  t^e  la"^t  day. 
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and  the  previous  lapse  of  time  during  which  he  was  not  heard  of  becomes 
immaterial  by  reason  of  the  assumption  that  he  was  living  so  lately. 
Language  similar  to  this  is  found  in  the  opinion  of  the  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber in  the  case  of  Knight  vs.  Nepean  (2  Mees.  and  Wels.,  695),  and  hence 
counsel  argue  that  there  is  no  presumption  in  favor  of  the  continuance  of 
life  during  the  penumbra,  or  death  period,  of  seven  years,  for  if  such  pre- 
sumption prevailed  for  one  day  after  disappearance  proved,  it  would  nec- 
essarily prevail  for  six  years  and  364  days,  and  the  whole  basis  upon 
which  the  presumption  of  death  rests  would  become  absurd.  The  cases 
of  Doe  vs.  Nepean,  decided  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  of  Knight  vs. 
Nepean,  mentioned  above,  decided  by  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  and  the 
case  of  In  re  Phen^»  Trusts,  recently  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
Chancery  in  England,  are  cited  in  support  of  this  position. 

"  In  Doe  vs.  Nepean  (5  Bam.  and  Adolph,  86)  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiiF 
claimed  the  premi»e8  in  controversy  by  title  accruing  on  the  death  of  one 
Matthew  Knight,  who  left  England  for  America  in  1806  and  was  not 
Iicard  of  after  1807.  The  action  vvtis  brought  in  1832,  and  the  question 
at  the  trial  wjus  whether  the  action  was  barred  by  the  statute,  which  lim- 
ited the  entry  of  a  person  into  lands  to  twenty  years  alter  title  accrued. 
It  was  admitted  that  Knight  must  be  presumed  to  have  died,  more  tlian 
seven  years  having  elapsed  since  he  was  heard  of,  and  if  that  presumption 
were  referable  to  the  time  when  the  last  intelligence  was  received  of  hiui, 
1807,  the  action  was  brought  too  late  ;  but  if  it  arose  only  when  seven 
years  had  elapsed  from  the  receipt  of  such  intelligence  the  action  was  in 
time.  The  judge  Ijefore  whom  the  case  was  tried  was  of  opinion  that 
the  presumption  of  death  only  arose  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  of 
seven  years,  or  in  other  wonls,  that  the  presumption  of  life  continued  un- 
til that  time,  and  directed  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  with  leave  to  the 
defendant  to  move  for  a  non-snit.  After  argument  upon  the  motion  the 
Court  of  the  King's  Bench  held  that  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff  who  ^ve 
no  other  evidence  of  Knight's  death  than  his  absence,  failed  to  establish 
that  his  death  took  place  within  twenty  years  before  the  action  wa» 
brought.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Denman,  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  Conrt, 
observed  that  though  absence  of  a  person  for  seven  years  without  being 
heard  of  naturally  led  the  mind  to  believe  he  was  dead,  and  therefore 
was  sufficient  to  warrant  a  presumption  of  fa<!t  that  he  was  dead  at  the 
end  of  that  period,  it  raised  no  inference  as  to  the  exact  time  of  his  death, 
and  still  less  that  death  took  place  at  the  end  of  seven  years. 

"  In  the  case  of  Knight  vs.  Nepean,  which  was  another  action  of  eject- 
ment for  the  same  premises,  the  same  question  was  considered  by  the  Ex- 
chequer Chamber  (2  Mees.  &  Wells.,  805),  and  after  elaborate  argument, 
the  doctrine  laid  down  in  Doe  vs.  Nepean  was  approved,  the  Court  ob- 
serving in  its  opinion  that  when  nothing  is  heanl  of  a  person  for  seven 
years,  it  is  matter  of  complete  uncertainty  at  what  point  of  time  in  tho(«e 
seven  years  he  died,  and  that  of  all  the  points  of  time,  the  last  day  is  the 
most  improbable  and  inconsi.stent  with  the  ground  of  presuming  the  fact 
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of  death.  And  yet,  in  the  opinion  both  of  the  King'fi  Bench,  in  Doe  vg. 
Nepean,  and  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  in  this  case,  it  is  stated  that  the 
law  preiiumes  that  a  person  once  shown  to  be  alive  continues  so  nntil  the 
contrary  be  shown,  and  that  for  this  reason  the  onus  of  establishing  the 
death  of  Knight  rested  upon  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff.  The  presump- 
tion of  the  continuance  of  life,  thus  stated,  is  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
clusions reached  in  both  cases.  If  the  presumption  of  life  exists  until 
death  is  shown,  it  is  diflicult  to  perceive  why  it  should  not  continue, 
when  death  is  not  shown,  until  the  period  is  reached  at  which  the  law 
has  fixed  as  the  commencement  of  a  diHerent  ]>resuniption.  Clearly 
there  is  no  nile  or  principle  which  can  limititscontinuanceat  any  period 
within  the  seven  years,  if  it  be  admitted  to  exist  at  all. 

**In  the  case  of  Phen6  Trusts  iLaw  Kep.,  5,  Chan.  Appeals,  139)  the 
Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery  held,  after  elalK)rate  considerotion,  that  the 
time  at  which  a  person  died  within  the  seven  years  was  not  a  matter  of 
presumption,  but  of  proof;  also,  that  there  was  no  presumption  in  favor 
of  the  continuance  of  life  after  the  disappearance  of  the  party,  and  that 
the  onus  of  proving  the  death  of  the  party  at  any  particular  time  within 
the  seven  years,  or  that  he  survived  any  particular  time  within  that  ])e- 
riod,  lay  upon  the  person  who  claimed  a  right  resting  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  either  of  these  facts. 

"  In  that  case  it  appeared  that  one  Francis  Phen^  had  died  in  January, 
1861,  having  by  his  will  l)equoathed  the  residue  of  his  estate  to  his 
nephews  and  nieces  in  ecjual  shares.  Nicholas  Phcne  Mill  was  one  of  his 
nephews,  and  the  share  to  which  he  would  have  been  entitled,  if  living, 
was  paid  into  Court,  because  it  was  uncertain  whether  he  survived  the 
testator.  In  1869  letters  of  administration  were  granted  to  his  brother, 
who  presented  a  petition  for  the  payment  of  the  fund  to  him.  It  ap- 
peared in  evidence  that  he  left  his  parents'  honje  in  England  and  went  to 
America  in  August,  1853,  and  was  last  heard  of  in  June,  1860.  Vicc- 
Chancellor  James,  to  whom  the  petition  wtus  presented,  granted  its  prayer, 
holding  in  deference  to  three  previous  decisions  of  Vice-Chancellor  Kin- 
dersly  and  one  of  Vice-Chancellor  Malins,  that  the  deceased  must  be  pre- 
samed  to  have  survived  the  testator,  ujwn  the  genenil  doctrine  that  con- 
tinuance of  life  once  shown  to  exist  is  presumed  until  death  is  proved,  or 
at  least  lor  a  reasonable  period  after  disappearance  ;  but  as  he  dissented 
from  the  decisions,  he  directed  the  fund  to  be  retained  in  Court  until  the 
respondents  had  an  opportunity  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Court  of 
Appeal. 

**  The  decision  of  Vice-Chancellor  Kindersly  proceeded  up<m  the  pre- 
sumption *of  the  continuance  of  life  for  a  reasonable  period  after  the 
party  is  shown  to  have  been  in  existence ;  but  Vice-Chancellor  Malins 
extended  the  presumption  of  the  cc^ntinuance  of  life  to  the  expiration  of 
the  seven  years.  In  re  Pliene  Trusts  (Law  Hep..  4,  E<|.  Cases,  416)  the 
dcictrine  held  by  these  judges  was  overruled,  and  if  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  contains  a  correct  exiiosition  of  the  law  of  England,  and 
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we  are  bound  to  presume  that  it  does  in  the  absence  of  any  decision  of 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  subject,  that  law  supports  the  position  of  the 
counsel  of  the  defendants  in  this  case,  that  the  onus  rests  on  the  plaintifT 
of  showing  that  John  E.  Montgomery,  who  disappeared  on  the  15th  of 
Novenil)er,  184(5,  and  of  whom  no  intelligence  has  since  been  received, 
was  alive  on  the  1st  day  of  December,  1846,  when  the  grant  of  the  Al- 
calde was  made. 

"  But  the  law  as  thus  declared  in  England  is  different  from  the  law 
which  obtains  in  this  country,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  presumption  of 
the  continuance  of  life.  Here,  as  in  England,  the  hiw  presumes  that  a 
person  who  has  not  been  heard  of  for  seven  years  is  dead,  but  here  the 
law,  diflfering  in  this  rcsjiect  from  the  law  of  England,  presunu»i*  that  a 
]>arty  once  shown  to  be  alive  continues  alive  until  his  death  is  prove<l,  or 
the  rule  of  law  applies  by  wliicrh  such  death  is  presumed  to  have  oc- 
curred, that  is,  at  the  end  of  seven  ^'eiirs.  And. this  presumption  of  life 
is  received,  in  the  al)sence  of  any  countervailing  testimony,  as  conclusive 
of  the  fact,  establishing  it  for  the  purposes  of  determining  the  rights  of 
parties  as  fully  jis  the  most  positive  proof.  The  only  exception  to  the  op- 
eration of  this  presumption  is  when  it  conflicts  with  the  presumption  of 
innorence,  in  which  case  the  latter  prevails. 

"  This  rule  is  much  more  convenient  in  its  application,  and  works 
greater  just  ice  than  the  doctrine  which  obtains  in  England,  according  to 
the  decision  in  Plien^  Trusts,  that  the  existence  of  life  at  anj'  particular 
time  within  the  seven  years,  when  the  fact  becomes  material,  must  be 
adirmatively  proved.  In  numerous  cases  such  proof  can  never  be  made, 
and  property  must  often  remain  undistributed,  or  Ix*  distributed  between 
the  contestiints,  not  according  to  any  settled  principles,  but  according  as 
one  or  the  other  happens  to  be  the  moving  party  in  Court.  Take  this 
case  by  way  of  illustration  :  A  man  goes  to  sea  on  the  first  of  January, 
1860,  and  is  never  heard  of  again  ;  his  father  makes  his  will  and  dies  on 
the  first  of  July  of  the  same  year,  leaving  to  him  a  portion  of  his  prop- 
erty, and  the  residue  to  a  distant  relative.  If  persons  claiming  under 
the  missing  man  apply  for  the  legacy  to  him,  they  must  fail,  for  they  can- 
not prove  that  he  survived  the  testator.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  resid- 
uary legatee  a])plies  for  the  property  on  the  ground  that  the  legacy  to  the 
missing  man  has  lapsed,  he  must  fail,  for  he  cannot  prove  that  the  missing 
man  died  before  the  testator ;  and  the  proof  of  his  death  in  such  case  would 
be  essential  to  the  est^iblishment  of  the  applicant's  right. 

"  Nor  is  this  rule,  its  to  the  ])resumption  of  the  continuance  of  life  up 
to  the  end  of  the  seven  years,  justly  subject  to  the  criticism  of  counsel, 
that  it  renders  absurd  the  whole  basis  on  which  the  presumption  of  death 
rests.  There  must  be  some  period  when  the  presumption  of  the  contin- 
uance of  life  ceases  and  the  presumption  of  death  supervenes ;  and  as  in  all 
ciises  where  the  existence  of  a  presumption  arising  from  the  lapse  of  time 
is  limited  by  a  fixed  period,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  valid  reason  why 
one  presumption  should  cease  at  the  particular  time  designated,  rather 
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than  at  some  other  period,  and  a  different  presumption  arise,  except  that 
it  is  important  that  some  time  when  the  change  takes  place  should  lie 
jiermauently  established. 

'*  It  would  be  difficult  to  assign  any  other  reason  than  this  Tor  the  pre- 
sumption, which  obtains  insonie*St:ites,  that  a  debt  is  paid,  u)>ou  which 
no  action  has  been  brought,  after  the  la]>se  oi'  six  yean* ;  and  that  it  is 
unpaid  up  to  th«  hunt  hour  of  the  sixth  year.  The  presumption  of  pay- 
ment arising  from  the  lapse  of  time  without  action,  it  might  l>e  siiid  with 
e(|ual  propriety,  as  in  the  present  ciUH^  with  respect  to  the  presumption 
of  life  to  the  end  of  the  stivcnth  year,  that  if  the  presumption  of  non-pjiy- 
ment  extends  up  to  the  end  of  the  sixtli  year,  it  renders  absurd  the  whole 
>>asis  upon  which  the  presumption  of  payment  rests.  80  it  would  be  dilti- 
cult  to  give  any  sufficient  reiuson  tor  admitting  in  evidence  a  deed  thirty 
yetirs  old  without  other  proof  of  its  execution  than  what  is  api>arent  on 
its  fmte,  and  at  the  same  time  refusing  admission  to  a  deed  except  ujmhi 
full  proof  of  its  exi^cution,  which  luis  existed  thirty  years  less  one  day — 
except  that  it  is  important  that  the  period  should  be  fixed  on  which  the 
presumption  arises  which  supersedes  the  necessity  of  <Urect  proof 

"But  it  is  unneeessiiry  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  plaintiff  could  rely,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  the  presumption  of 
law  as  to  the  continuance  of  life  to  establish  the  fact  that  John  E.  Mont- 
gomery was  alive  on  the  1st  day  of  DtM-ember,  1840,  when  the  grant  of  the 
Alcalde  was  issued.  This  leiives  the  plaintiff  with  i\ pritna  facie  case  for 
recover^'. 

"*  We  turn  now  to  the  considerati(m  of  the  atTirmative  ])ositionsof  the 
defendants.  They  contend  that  the  evidence  in  the  case  rebuts  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  continuance  of  life,  and  warrants  the  inference  that  the 
allege<l  grantee  died  previous  to  the  1st  of  December,  1p*46,  and  that 
the  action  is  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations. 

"It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  about  the  middle  of  November, 
1K40,  a  launch  from  the  United  States  sloop-of-war  Warren,  a  vessel  th<Mi 
lying  in  the  harl)or  of  San  Franctisco,  and,  with  the  Portsmouth,  untler 
the  command  of  Captain  Montgomery,  siiiled  from  the  harbor  with  ten 
seamen  and  two  officers  for  Sutter's  Fort  on  the  Sacramento  Kiver. 
The  two  sons  of  Captiiin  Montgomery  weje  on  the  launch — William  H. 
Montgomery,  a  midshipman  and  the  Sailing  Master  on  the  sloop  Warnn, 
had  command  of  it.  .John  K.  Montgomery,  who  was  clerk  of  Captain 
Montgomery  on  lx)ard  the  Foriftmouth,  acconi])anied  his  brother.  It  was 
understfMxl  at  the  time  on  lx)ard  the  Warren  that  the  launch  wius  sent 
with  money  to  pay  troops  of  the  United  States.  Sutter's  Fort  is  distant 
from  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  about  120  miles,  and  the  voyage  l)e- 
tween  the  two  places  is  often  made  in  a  single  day.  An  onlinary  voyage 
from  San  Fram-isco  to  tlu'  Fort  and  bjvck  would  not  oc(;upy  over  tour  or 
five  days.  The  launch  in  tliis  c:ise  was  j)ropelled  both  by  siiils  and  by 
oars.  From  the  time  it  siiiled  no  intelligence  hits  ever  been  received  of 
it,  or  of  either  of  the  officers,  or  of  any  of  the  men  who  accompanied  it. 
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About  ten  days  after  its  departure  Capt.  Montgomery  became  nneasy  at 
its  absence  and  sent  out  several  boats  in  search  of  his  sons  and  the  men 
who  sailed  with  them,  and  these  boats  were  kept  on  the  search  for  about 
two  weeks,  but  no  trace  could  be  found  of  the  launch  or  men.  Of  their 
fate,  absolute  ignorance  has  existed  to  this  day,  now  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  since  their  diHappcarance.  Captain  Montgomery  himself  left 
the  port  of  San  Francisco  with  the  PorUtmouth  on  the  5th  or  6th  of  De- 
cember following. 

"  Now  it  appears  to  me  that  there  are  only  tw»o  inferences  which  can 
be  drawn  from  these  facts,  when  considered  with  reference  to  the  charac- 
ter and  positions  of  the  men  and  officers :  One  is,  that  they  died  during 
the  period  within  which  they  should  have  returned  to  San  Francisco ; 
the  other  is  that  they  deserted  from  the  service.  The  latter  inference 
cannot  be  entertained  for  several  reasons  :  First,  desertion  is  the  highest, 
and  with  cowardice,  the  basest  of  offences  which  can  be  committed  by 
men  in  the  naval  ser\'iee;  it  has  never,  it  is  believed,  been  charged  upon 
a  naval  olfiirer  of  the  United  States.  It  can  never,  therefore,  be  accepted 
as  an  ex])lanation  of  any  act  of  his,  except  ui)on  the  clearest  proof.  Sec- 
ond, if  the  case  had  been  one  only  of  desert  ion,  and  not  death,  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  no  intelligence  should  have  been  received  of  any  of  the 
men  during  the  long  period  which  has  since  elapsed.  Besides,  with  re- 
spect to  the  sons  of  Captain  Montgomery,  the  natural  effect  of  relation- 
ship must  have  led  them  fo  break  the  silence  of  years,  and  to  seek  com- 
munication with  their  father. 

"  The  theory  of  desertion  would  require  us  to  believe  that  officers  and 
men  conspired  to  commit  the  basest  of  crimes,  besides  larceny  of  the  pub- 
lic funds  in  their  custody,  and  that  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  they 
have  not  only  kept  to  themselves  the  secret  of  their  crime,  but  have  so 
secluded  themselves,  twelve  in  number,  from  observation  that  no  intelli- 
gence respecting  any  of  them  has  reached  the  public. 

"  If  desertion  cannot  l)e  received  as  a  reasonable  explanation  of  their 
couduct,  then  death  must  be  inferred.  Death  is  the  only  fact  which  rec- 
onciles their  conduct  with  the  presumption  of  innocence,  and  with  the 
ordinary  conduct  which  officers  and  men  of  the  navy  pursue  while  in  the 
public  service.  It  is  the  sole  fiyt  which  satisfactorily  explains,  according 
to  the  common  experience  and  knowledge  of  men,  which  are  proper 
grounds  for  judgment,  the  failure  of  the  officers  and  men  to  return  to 
San  Fnincisco,  and  the  absolute  silence  of  the  world  since  respecting 
tliem. 

"  My  mind  is  thus  led  irresistibly  from  the  evidence  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  officers  and  crew  on  board  the  launch  pcrishe<i  on  the  voyage  to 
Sacramento,  within  a  few  days  after  their  departure  from  San  Francisco. 
They  probably  perished  in  the  bay  of  San  Pablo,  or  the  bay  of  Suisun. 
If  the  accident  which  occasioned  their  detith  had  occurred  in  the  Sacra- 
menlo  River,  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  men  would  have  succeeded, 
from  the  narrowness  of  the  stream,  in  reaching  the  shore;  and  probably 
some  trace  of  the  launch  would  have  been  discovered. 
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"  Finding,  as  I  do,  that  John  E.  Montgomery  died  hefore  the  Ist  of  De- 
cember, 1846,  the  conclusion  follows  that  the  grant  of  Alcalde  Bartlett, 
intended  for  him,  was  inoperative  to  pass  the  title, 

**  A  grant  to  a  person  deceased  is  void.  The  instrument  must  be  issued 
to  a  person  in  being,  or  it  will  be  as  invalid  as  if  made  to  a  fictitious  party. 
The  position  of  the  plaintiff's  counsel  that,  if  the  grantee  were  dead  at  the 
date  of  the  grant,  his  heir-at-law  took  the  title,  is  not  tenable.  The  case  of 
Landes  vs.  Brant,*  cited  in  support  of  this  position  is  an  authority  against 
it.  In  that  case  Glamorgan,  the  patentee,  had  died  in  1814,  and  the  patent 
issaed  in  1845.  The  Supreme  Court  said,  that  according  to  the  common 
law  the  patent  was  void  for  want  of  a  grantee,  but  that  the  defci't  was  cured 
by  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  20th,  1836,  declaring :  *  That  in  all  cases 
where  patents  for  public  lands  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  issued,  in 
pursuance  of  any  law  of  the  United  States  to  a  person  who  had  died,  or 
who  shall  hereafter  die,  before  the  date  of  such  patent,  the  title  to  the 
land  designated  therein  shall  enure  to  and  become  vested  in  the  heirs,  de- 
visees, and  assigns  of  such  deceased  patentee,  as  if  the  patent  had  issued 
to  the  deceased  person  during  life.'  This  act,  of  course,  has  no  applica- 
tion to  grants  issued  by  Alcaldes  in  the  Pueblo  of  San  Francisco,  whose 
authority  never  extended  to  the  alienation  of  any  public  lands,  but  only 
to  lands  belonging  to  the  pueblo." 

The  Judge,  also,  in  this  case  considered  at  length  the 
etFect  of  the  statute  of  limitations  upon  the  riglit  of  the 
jilaintiff,  and  still  more  elaborately  upon  a  subsequent  mo- 
tion for  a  new  trial. 

The  judgment  entered  was  for  the  defendant. 


United  States  vs.  Flint. — United  States  vs.  Throckmor- 
ton.— United  States  vs.  Carpentier. 

When  California  was  acquired  by  the  Uiuted  States  a 
very  large  portion  of  it,  particularly  that  portion  situated 
in  the  valleys,  which  was  fitted  for  agricultural  and  graz- 
ing purposes,  had  been  alienated  by  grants  of  the  former 
government  of  Mexico.  It  was  the  policy  of  that  govern- 
ment to  encourage  the  settlement  of  the  country,  and  for 
that  purpose  land  was  readily  granted  to  settlers,  in  large 
quantities,  upon  their  ap[)lication.  By  the  treaty  of  cession 
with  Mexico  the  United  States  stipmlated  for  the  protec- 
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tion    of  nil    ritrlits  of  property   of  the  inliabitntits  of  t\\o 
ceded  country.     To  carry  out   tins  stipulation   tlie  act    of 
Congress  of  March  3,  1851,  to  settle  private  land  claim?^  in 
California  was  passed.     The  lone:  and  tedious  proceedings 
which  the  holders  of  such  grants  were  required  hy  it,  and 
suhsequent  acts,  to  take,  in  order  to  secure  a  recognition  of 
their  claims  and  the  patent  of  the  Ignited  States,  are  set 
forth  in  the  opinion  af  Judge  Field  which  is  given  helo\*'- 
It  occupied,  in  the  nuijority  of  cases,  several  yeare  of  laboi'  '^ 
accompanied  in   the  meantime  with  anxiety  and  constan  ^ 
conflict  with  intruders  and  squatters.     When  such  patent  ^=^ 
were  fiiuilly  issued,  it  was  hoped  and  l>elieved  that  peacr 
and  quiet  were  secured  to  the  possessors  in  the  enjoymeni 
of  the  land  patented,  hut  this  proved  to  he  a  delusion 
The  land  pUmderers  immediately  commenced  making  in- 
discriminate charges  of  fraud,  perjury,  and  subornation  or'  -^* 
[>erjury  against  the  patentees,  and  of  bribery  against  al  ^-^^ 
or  most  of  the  officers  of  the  government,  through  whos^   -e 
ai^cencv  the  patentees'  title  had  been  examined  and  estal)^cn- 
lislied.     In  some  instances  their  clamors  were  of  suiticieiK —  it 
potency  to  obtain  from  the  Attorney-General  of  tlie  Unite-     -i:d 
States  authority  to  use  his  name  in   proceedings  by  tl —  — ie 
government  for  the  cancellation  of  the  patents  as  liavir     ~7ig 
been   fraudulentiv  obtained.     The  most  notable  of  the- 
cases  were  those  designated  at  the  head  ol'  this  chapt< 
Thcv  were   heard  in  the  Circuit  Court  bv  Judsres  Fie' 
Sawver,   an<l    Ilotfman,   in    P^ebruarv,   1876.      Elabor 
opinions  were  iciven  in  them  bv  Judijres  Field  and  Ih 
inaTi,  the  former  confining  himself  especially  to  the  c  -^ase 
of  the  United  States  vs.  Flint,  and  the  latter  to  that  of         tlie 
United  States  vs.  Carpenticr.   The  following  is  the  opii^^Mion 
of  Judge  Field  : 

"  The  cjist'  of  tin*  United  States  va.  Flint  is  a  suit  in  C(|iiity,  the  ic  ~3W»i 
object  of  which  is  to  set  aside  and  annul  the  decree  of  the  District  C^^^art 
of  the  Southern  District  of  California,  contirniinj^  the  claim  of  Teoi^^och 
Yorba  to  the  Kancrho  Ix>ina8  de  Santiaj^o,  situated  in  the  county  ot^    f^Mt 
Anpeles,  in  thiis  State,  and  to  recall  and  cancel  the  patent  issued  thr^reo/i 
by  the  United  States.     It  is  broujijht  by  the  District    Attorney  for  C''i//- 
fornia.  ant!  pui'imrts  to  Ik*  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
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It  appears,  from  the  allegations  of  the  hill.' and  the  record  to  whieh 
the  hill  refers,  that,  in  Oetol)er,  1KV2,  the  elainiant — who  hits  sinee  d(^- 
ceased — presented  to  the  Board  of  Land  Commissioners,  created  under 
the  act  of  Conj^ress  of  March  3d,  18."il.  to  ascertain  and  settle  private 
land  claims  in  California,  a  petition  setting  forth  his  claim  to  the  rancho 
in  question,  and  stating  that  the  siime  was  granted  to  him  in  May,  1846. 
by  the  Governor  of  the  Department;  that  the  grant  htul  been  approved 
by  the  Departmental  Assembly;  that  juridic-al  possession  of  the  land  had 
l>een  delivered  to  him  by  competent  authority,  and  its  boundaries  de- 
fined, and  that  he  was  then,  and  had  been  previously  in  its  peace^ible  oc- 
cupation. 

"  With  the  petition,  and  as  part  thereof,  the  claimant  presented  copies 
of  the  grant  and  act  of  juridical  possession,  jic<*ompaiiied  by  a  transla- 
tion of  the  same,  and  prayed  that  the  grant  be  adjudged  valid,  and  con- 
firmed to  him.     The  Board  of  Commissioners  considered  the  claim  thus 
presenttni,  and  took  the  depositions  of  several  witnesses  in  support  of  it, 
and  in  August,  1854,  rendered  a  decree  adjudging  it  to  be  valid,  and  di- 
recting its  confirmation.     In  November,  185r>,  a  petition  was  filed  on  l)e- 
half  of  the  United  States,  in  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District 
of  Calitbmia,  for  a  review  of  the  decision,  alleging  that  the  claim  con- 
firmed was  invalid,  and  the  decision  of   the  Commissioners  erroneous; 
that  the  allegations  of  the  claimant  in  his  ]H*tition  were  unsupported  by 
sufficient  proof;  and  tienying  that  he  had  any  right  or  title  to  the  land 
cronlirraed,  or  to  any  part  of  it.     The  claimant  answered  this  petition, 
.foining  issue  upon  its  allegations,  and  the  Court  took  jurisdiction  of  the 
cra.se,  heard  it  auew,  and,  in  December,  1856,  rendered  its  decree,  affirm- 
ing? the  decision  of  the  Commissioners,  ar.d  re-adjudged  the  claim  to  be 
A-alid.     An  appeal  from  this  decree  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Tnited 
SStates  was  allowed,  but  the  Attorney-Cieneral,  after  some  months'  delib- 
eration, gave  notice  that  the  appeal  would  not  be  prosecuted,  and  there- 
-^ipon  the  District  Court,  upf)n  the  consent  of  the  District   Attorney,  va- 
c^t4*d  the  order  allowing  the  ai)peal,  and  gave  the  claimant  leave  to  pro- 
ceed upon  its  decree  as  a  final  <Iecree  in  the  case.     A  survey  of  the  land 
^was  suljsequently  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Surveyor-(ieneral  of 
the  United  Stiites  for  California,  and  a})proved  by  that  officer,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1868,  a  patent  was  issued  to  the  claimant. 

**  It  thus  appears  that,  after  a  c<mtest  for  nearly  sixteen  years  before 
officers  and  tribunals  of  the  United  States,  the  claimant  obtained  a  pat- 
ent from  the  government — an  instrument  designed  to  give  to  its  holder 
security  and  protection  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  ])roperty  covered  by  its 
terms.  All  the  defendants  acquired  their  interest  in  the  land  after  the 
decree  of  confinnation,  and  two  of  them  after  the  j)atent  was  issued. 

"  Nineteen  years  after  the  final  decree  was  thus  rendered,  and  eight 
years  after  the  patent  was  issued,  the  present  bill  was  filed.  And  as 
grounds  for  setting  aside  and  annulling  the  decree,  and  recalling  and  can- 
celling the  patent,  the  Di.strict  Attorney  alleges,  upon  information  and 
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liolief:  iBt.  That  the  gmnt  and  act  of  .iuridical  poRsession  were  mnde 
subsequent 'to  the  acquisition  of  the  country  in  1846,  and  were  fniiidn- 
lently  antedated,  and  that  this  appears  on  the  face  of  the  original  papers 
on  file  in  the  Spanish  archives  in  the  custody  of  the  Surveyor-General 
of  the  United  States ;  that  the  claimant  fraudulently  omitted  to  exhibit 
a  complete  record  of  the  proceedings  and  only  presented  extracts  iVt>in 
them,  and  by  this  suppression  the  Law  Agent  of  the  United  States  was 
misled,  the  United  States  deprived  of  all  opportunity  to  contest  the  con- 
lirnmtion,  and  the  Land  Commission  and  Court  were  deceived  into  a 
confirmation  of  the  claim ;  and  2d.  That  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
alleged  grant,  and  as  early  as  1840,  the  claimant  had  obtained  fVoni  the 
Mexican  nation  a  grant  of  eleven  leagues,  situated  in  the  counties  of 
Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  and  Amador,  which  was  subsequently  con- 
firmed by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Ignited  States ;  that,  by  the  laws  of 
Mcxi(»,  a  grant  for  more  than  eleven  leagues  could  not  be  made  to  the 
same  person,  and  that  the  claimant  was,  therefore,  disqualified  from  re- 
ceiving any  other  grant,  and  that  the  existence  of  this  prior  grant  was 
fraudulently  concealed  from  the  I>aw  Agent  of  the  United  States,  the 
Land  Commission,  and  the  District  Court. 

"The  District  Attorney  also  alleges  in  the  bill,  nxmn  information  and 
l>elief,  that  the  approved  survey  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  boundaries 
given  in  the  disefio,  or  map  accompanying  the  grant  and  the  act  of  jurid- 
ical possession,  but  embraces  a  much  greater  quantity,  and  was  made  upon 
the  fraudulent  instigation  and  procurement  of  three  of  the  defendants. 
The  District  Attorney  therefore  prays  that,  in  cjise  he  fail  to  obtain  the 
annulment  of  the  decree,  and  the  recall  and  cancellation  of  the  patent, 
the  boundaries  of  the  tract  confirmed  may  be  re-established  and  fixed  in 
accordance  with  the  views  stated  by  him  as  to  the  location  intended  by 
the  grant  and  act  of  juridical  possession. 

"The  first  inquiry,  which  naturally  arises  upon  the  pemsal  of  this  bill, 
is  as  to  what  jurisdiction  this  Court  has  to  interfere  with  and  review  the 

determinations  of  the  Land  Com  mi&sion  and  District  Court  upon  the  validity 
of  claims  to  land  derived  from  Mexican  or  Spanish  authorities,  and  of  the 
Land  Department  in  approving  the  surveys  of  the  claims  confirmed.  The 
questions  submitted  to  the  C^mimission  and  the  District  Court  were  not 
within  the  ordinary  cognizance  of  a  Court  of  Law,  or  a  Court  of  Ec|aity. 
They  related  to  the  obligatioils  devolving  upon  our  government  from  the 
conccasions  of  the  former  government  to  its  inhabitants.  How  far  these 
concessions  should  be  rc8i)ected  and  how  far  enforced  were  the  matters  to 
be  considered ;  and  in  their  determination  the  tribunals  were  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  the  law  of  nations,  the  laws, 
u.sage,  and  customs  of  the  former  government,  the  principles  of  equity 
and  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  so  far  as  they  were  applicable. 

"  By  the  transfer  of  California  from  Mexico  to  the  United  States,  the 
rights  of  private  ])roperty  of  the  inhabitants  were  not  aft'ected.  They 
remained  as  under  the  former  government.     The  public  proiierty  of  Mex- 
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ico  and  aovereifpity  over  the  oouDiry  alone  parsed  to  the  United  States. 
This  was  in  accordance  with  the  rnle  of  public  law,  which  is  recognized 
by  all  civiliseed  nations,  when  territory  is  ceded  by  one  State  to  another. 
The  obligation,  therefore,  to  protect  private  rights  of  property  devolved 
upon  the  United  States  without  any  formal  declaration  to  that  effect. 
Bat,  in  recognition  of  this  obligation,  Mexico  obtained  from  the  United 
States,  in  the  treaty  of  cession,  an  express  stipulation  for  such  protection. 
And  the  term  property,  as  applied  to  lands  and  as  used  in  the  treaty, 
comprehends  every  species  of  title,  perfect  or  imperfect;  'it  embraces,' 
says  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  'those  rights  which  are  executory  as  well  as 
those  which  are  executed.'  The  United  States,  therefore,  took  California 
bonnd  by  the  established  principles  of  public  law,  and  by  express  stipu- 
lation of  the  treaty,  to  protect  all  private  rights  of  property  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  obligation  rested  for  its  fulfillment  in  the  good  faith  of 
the  government,  and  required  legislative  action.  It  could,  therefore,  only 
be  discharged  in  such  manner,  and  at  such  times  and  upon  such  condi- 
tions, as  Congress  might  in  its  discretion  direct.  In  its  discharge,  such 
action  was  recjuired  as  would  enable  the  inhabitants  to  assert  and  maintain 
their  rights  to  their  property  in  the  Courts  of  the  country  as  fully  and  ahso- 
lotely  as  though  their  titles  were  derived  directly  from  the  United  States. 
Where  the  titles  were  imperfect,  and  such  was  the  condition  of  nearly  all 
the  titles  held  in  the  country,  further  action,  by  way  of  confirmation  or 
release  from  the  new  government,  was  essential.  With  respect  to  all  such 
titles,  and  indeed,  with  respect  to  all  matters  dependent  upon  executory 
engagements  of  the  government,  the  ordinary  Courts  of  the  United  States, 
whether  of  I^aw  or  Equity,  were  entirely  powerless ;  they  wore  without 
jurisdiction,  and  utterly  incompetent  to  deal  with  them. 

**  By  the  act  of  March  3d,  1851,  the  legislative  department  prescribed 
the  mode  in  which  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  should  be  carried  out,  and 
the  obligation<|  of  the  government  to  the  former  inhabitants  discharged, 
8o  far  as  their  rights  respected  the  territory  acquired  ;  and  thus  provided 
the  means  of  separating  their  propertj'  from  the  public  domain.  That  act 
created  a  Commission  of  three  persons,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  corisent  of  the  Senate,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  and  settling  private  land  claims  in  the  State.  It 
gave  a  secretary  to  the  Commission,  skilled  in  the  Spanish  and  English 
languages,  to  act  as  interpreter  and  to  keep  a  record  of  its  proceedings. 
It  provided  an  agent,  learned  in  the  law  and  skilled  in  those  languages, 
to  superintend  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  it  was  made  his 
dnty  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Commissioners,  to  collect  testimony 
on  behalf  the  United  States,  and  to  be  present  on  all  occasions  when 
the  claimant,  in  any  case,  took  depositions.  To  the  Commission,  every 
person  claiming  lands  in  California,  by  virtue  of  any  right  or  title  de- 
rived from  the  Spanish  or  Mexiciin  government,  w^s  required,  on  pain 
of  forfeiting  his  land,  to  present  his  (Haim,  together  with  the  documentary 
evidence  and  testimony  upon  which  he  relied  in  its  support.     The  Com- 
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missioners  while  sitting  as  a  IxKini,  and  at  their  chambers,  were  author- 
ized to  administer  oaths  and  take  depositions  in  any  case  pending  before 
them.  The-^testimony  was  to  be  re<luced  to  writing,  and  recorded  in 
books  provided  for  that  purpose.  The  Commissioners  were  obliged  to 
hear  every  case  and  decide  npon  the  validity  of  the  claim,  and,  within 
thirty  days  after  their  decision,  to  certify  the  same,  with  the  reasons  on 
which  it  was  founded,  to  the  District  Attorney  of  the  district.  The  act 
provided  also  for  a  review  of  the  decision  of  the  Commissioners,  upon  pe- 
tition of  the  claimant  or  the  District  Attorney,  setting  forth  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  the  claim  was  asserted.  To  tbe 
.  petition  an  answer  was  required  from  the  contestant,  whether  claimant  or 
the  United  States.  Subsequently,  in  August,  1852,  the  act  was  changed 
in  this  particular,  and  wheu  a  decision  was  rendered  by  tbe  Commission- 
ers they  were  required  to  prepare  two  certified  transcripts  of  their  pro- 
ceedings and  decision,  and  of  the  papers  and  evidence  upon  which  the 
same  were  founded — one  of  which  was  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Attor- 
ney-General, and  the  other  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  Dwtrict  Court,  and 
this  filing  operated  as  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  party  against  whom  tbe 
decision  was  rendered.  In  case  the  decision  was  against  the  United 
States,  the  Attorney -General,  within  six  months  alter  receiving  the  tran- 
script, was  required  to  cause  a  notice  to  be  filed  with  the  clerk  that  the 
appeal  would  be  prosecuted,  or  it  was  to  be  regarded  as  dismissed. 

"  Upon  the  review  by  the  District  Court  upon  the  petition  or  appeal, 
not  merely  the  evidence  before  the  Commissioners  was  considered,  bat 
further  evidence  could  be  taken  by  either  the  claimant  or  the  govern- 
ment; so  that,  in  fact,  the  whole  matter  was  heard  anew,  as  upon  an  orig- 
inal proceeding.  From  its  decision,  an  appeal  lay  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

"  As  thus  seen,  the  most  ample  powers  were  vested  in  the  Commission- 
ers and  the  District  Court  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  every  claim ;  and 
they  were  not  restricted  in  Iheir  deliberations  by  any  narrow  rules  of 
procedure  or  technical  rules  of  evidence,  but  could  take  into  considera- 
tion the  principles  of  public  law  and  of  equity  in  their  broadest  sense. 
When  the  claim  was  finally  confirmed,  the  act  provided  for  it«  survey 
and  location,  and  the  issue  of  a  paten6  to  the  claimant.  The  .decrees  and 
the  patents  were  intended  to  be  final  and  conclusive  of  the  rights  of  the 
parties,  as  between  them  and  the  Ignited  States.  The  act,  in  declaring 
that  they  should  only  be  conclusive  between  tlie  United  States  and  the 
claimants,  did,  in  fact,  declare  that  as  between  them  they  should  have 
that  character. 

"  Here,  then,  we  have  a  special  tribunal,  established  for  the  express 
purpose  of  ascertaining  and  passing  upon  private  claims  to  land  derived 
from  Spanish  or  Mexican  authorities,  clothed  with  ample  powers  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject  and  determine  the  validity  of  every  claim,  and  the 
propriety  of  its  recognition  by  the  government,  capable  as  any  Coart 
could  possibly  be  made  of  detecting  frauds  connected  with  the  claim. 
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Mud  whose  first  inqniry  in  every  case  was  necessarily  as  to  the  authenti- 
city and  guNiiiieness  of  the  documents  upon  which  the  claim  was  fonnded. 

**"  We  have  a  speciAl  jurisdiction  of  a  like  nature  in  the  District  Court 
to  review  the  decision  made  by  the  Commission,  and  investigate  anew 
the  claim.  We  liave  principles  prescribed  for  the  government  of  both 
Commission  and  Court  in  these  cases,  and  of  the  Supreme  Court,  upon 
appeal  from  their  decisions,  not  applicable  in  ordinary  proceedings,  either 
at  law  or  in  equity.  And,  as  slready  stated,  every  person  claiming  land 
in  the  State  was  required  to  present  his  claim  for  investigation.  The 
onerons  duty  thus  thrown  upon  him  was  relieved  of  its  oppressive  char- 
acter by  the  accompanying  assurance,  that,  when  his  claim  wasa<\judged 
valid,  the  adjudication  should  be  final  and  conclusive. 

**On  principle,  such  adjudications  cannot  be  reviewed  or  defeated  by  a 
Conrt  of  Equity,  upon  any  snggestion  that  the  Commissioners  and  Court 
misapprehended  the  law,  or  were  mistaken  as  to  the  evidence  before 
them,  even  if  that  consisted  of  fabricate<l  papers  supportecl  by  perjured 
testimony.  The  very  questions  presentetl  by  the  present  bill  were  neces- 
sarily involved  in  the  proceeding  before  the  Commissioners  and  the  Dis- 
trict Court,  and  the  credibility  of  the  testimony  offered  was  a  matter 
considered  by  them.  Whether  the  grant  pro<iuced  by  the  claimant  was 
genuine,  and  the  cUim  resting  thereon  was  entitled  to  confirmation,  were 
the  points  at  issue.  The  bill  avers  that  the  alleged  grant  was  not  genu- 
ine because  it  was  ante-dated.  But  the  genuineness  of  the  document 
was  the  matter  gubjudice,  and  could  not  hava  been  established,  and  the 
claim  based  upon  it  affirmed,  except  by  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Com- 
mission and  Court,  that  it  was  made  at  the  time  stated. 

**  It  is  to  no  purpose  in  such  case  to  invoke  the  doctrine  that  fraud  viti- 
ates all  transactions,  even  the  most  solemn,  and  that  a  Court  of  Ekjuity 
will  set  aside  or  enjoin  the  enforcement  of  the  most  formal  judgments 
when  obtained  by  fraud.  The  doctrine  of  equity  in  this  respect  is  not 
questioned;  it  is  a  doctrine  of  the  highest  value  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  its  assertion  in  pro])ev  cases  is  essential  to  any  remedial  sys- 
tem adequate  to  the  necessities  of  society.  But  it  cannot  be  invoked  to 
reopen  a  case  in  which  the  siune  matter  has  lK»en  once  tried,  or  so  put  in 
issue  between  the  parties  that  it  ihight  have  Ixien  tried.  The  judgment 
rendered  in  such  a  case  is  itself  the  highest  evidence  that  the  alleged 
fraud  did  not  exist,  and  estops  the  parties  fn)m  asserting  the  contrary. 
It  is  afterwards  mere  assumption  to  say  that  the  fraud  was  perpetrated. 
The  judgment  has  settled  the  matter  otherwise;  it  is  res  Judicata. 

"  The  frauds  for  which  Courts  of  Equity  will  interfere  to  set  aside  or 
stay  the  enforcement  of  a  judgment  of  a  Court  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
subject-matter  and  the  parties,  must  consist  of  extrinsic  collateral  acts 
not  involved  in  the  consideration  of  the  merits.  They  must  l)e  acts  by 
which  the  successful  party  hiw  prevented  his  adversary  from  ])resentin;j 
the  merits  of  his  cuse,  or  by  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  has  been 
imposed  .upon. 
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"All  litigants  are  equally  entitled  to  justice  from  the  tribunals  of  the 
country;  they  have  equally  a  right  to  an  impartial  judge;  they  can 
claim  equal  opportunities  of  producing  their  testimony  and  presenting 
their  case,  and  they  can  equally  have  the  advocacy  of  counsel.  When- 
ever one  party  by  any  contrivance  prevents  his  iadversary  from  having 
this  equality  with  him  before  the  Courts,  he  commits  a  fraud  upon  pub- 
lic justice,  v?hich,  resulting  in  private  injury,  may  be  the  ground  of  eq- 
uitable relief  against  the  judgment  recovered.  Thus  if,  through  bis  in- 
strumentality, the  witnesses  of  his  adversary  be  forcibly  detained  from 
the  Court,  or  bribed  to  disobey  its  subpiena,  or  the  testimony  of  his  ad- 
versary be  secreted  or  purloined,  or  if  the  citation  to  him  be  given  nnder 
such  circumstances  as  to  defeat  its  purpose,  a  fraud  is  committed,  for 
which  relief  will  be  granted  by  a  Court  of  Equity,  if  it  prodnoe  Snjuiy  to 
the  innocent  party.  Any  conduct  of  the  kind  mentioned  would  tend  to 
prevent  a  fair  trial  on  the  merits,  and  thus  to  deprive  the  innocent  party 
of  his  rights.  So,  if  a  judge  sit  wheu  disqualified  from  interest  or  con- 
sanguinity; if  the  litigation  be  collusive;  if  the  parties  be  fictitious;  if 
real  parties  afiected  are  falsely  stated  to  l>c  before  the  Court,  the  judg- 
ment recovered  may  be  set  aside,  or  its  enforcement  restrained,  for  in  all 
these  cases  there  would  be  the  want  of  the  judicial  imi>artia]ity  or  the 
actual  litigation  which  is  essential  to  a  valid  judicial  determination.  To 
every  such  case  the  words  of  the  jurist  would  be  applicable  :  Fabula  nom 
judicium,  hoc  est ;  in  scena,  non  in  foro^  re8  agiiur. 

"  The  credibility  of  testimony  given  in  a  case,  bearing  upon  the  issue, 
is  not  an  extrinsic  collateral  act,  but  is  a  matter  involved  in  the  consid- 
eration of  the  merits ;  and  the  introduction  of  false  testimony,  known 

or  shown  to  be  so,  does  not  afibct  the  validity  of  the  judgment  rendered 

In  every  litigated  case  where  the  interests  involved  are  laige,  there 
generally  conflicting  evidence.  Witnesses  looking  at  the  same  trans — ^^s- 
action  from  different  stand-poiuts,  give  diiTerent  accounts  of  it  Ths»  M:At 
statements  of  some  are  unconsciously  affected  by  their  wishes,  ho 
or  prejudices.  Some,  from  defective  recollection,  will  blend  what  the; 
themselves  saw  or  heard  with  what  they  have  received  fVom  the  nar 
ration  of  others.  Uncertainty  as  to  the  truth  in  a  contested  case  wil^ 
thus  arise  from  the  imperfection  of  human  testimony.  In  addition  t»^ 
this  source  of  uncertainty  may  be  added  the  possibility  of  the  perjury 
witnesses,  and  the  fabrication  of  documents.  The  cupidity  of  some  an* 
the  corruption  of  others  may  lead  to  the  use  of  these  culpable  means 
gaining  a  cause.     But  every  litigant  enters  upon  the  trial  of  a  can: 

knowing  not  merely  the  uncertainty  of  human  testimony  when  honestl — T 

given,  but  that,  if  he  has  an  unserupulons  antagonist,  he  may  have  l^^^' 
encounter  frauds  of  this  chanictcr.     He  takes  the  chances  of  establistm- 
ing  his  case  by  opposing  testimony,  and  by  subjecting  his  opponent  ^ 
witnesses  to  the  scrutiny  of  a  searching  cross-examination.    The  case  is 
not  the  less  tried  on  its  merits,  and  the  judgment  rendered  is  none  the 
less  conclusive,  by  reason  of  the  false  testimony  produced.    Thoa,  if  so 
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action  be  brought  upon  a  promissory  note,  and  issue  be  joined  on  its  ex- 
ecution, and  judgment  go  for  the  plaintiff,  and  there  is  no  appeal,  or  if 
an  appeal  be  taken,  and  the  judgment  be  affirmed,  the  judgment  is  con- 
clnsive  between  the  parties,  although,  in  fact,  the  note  may  have  been 
forged  and  the  witnesses  who  proved  its  execution  may  have  committed 
peijury  in  their  testimony.  The  rules  of  evidence,  the  cross-examina- 
tion of  witnesses,  and  the  fear  of  criminal  prosecution  with  the  produc- 
tion of  counter  testimony,  constitute  the  only  security  afforded  by  law 
to  lidgants  in  such  cases.  A  Court  of  Equity  could  not  afterwards  in- 
terfere upon  an  allegation  of  the  forgery  and  false  testimony,  for  that 
would  be  to  reopen  the  case  to  a  trial  upon  the  execution  of  the  note, 
which  had  already  been  subjudice,  and  passed  into  judgment. 

"These  views  are  in  consonance  with  the  a4judged  cases.  We  have 
looked  in  vain  through  all  those  cited  by  the  learned  associate  counsel  in 
the  Throckmorton  Case  for  anything  infringing  upon  them.  In  the 
Duchess  of  Kingston's  Case  the  sentence  of  the  Spiritual  Court  was  held 
to  be  fraudulent  and  void,  because  obtained  by  collusion  of  the  parties. 
And,  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  judges  to  the  House  of  Lords,  Chief 
Justice  De  Grey  observed  that,  although  a  judgment  was  conclusive 
evidence  upon  the  point  involved,  and  could  not  be  impeached  from 
within,  yet,  like  all  other  acts  of  the  highest  judicial  authority,  could  be 
impeached  from  without,  and  that  fraud  was  an  extrinsic  collateral  act 
which  vitiated  the  most  solemn  proceedings  of  Courts  of  Justice. 

"In  the  Shedden  Case  (1  Macqueen,  535)  the  question  was  whether  a 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  of  S(K>t]and  against  the  legitimacy  of 
the  plaintiff,  affirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  could  be  attacked  in  an- 
other suit  in  the  inferior  Court,  and  treated  as  a  nullity  for  collusive  sup- 
pression of  proof  which  would  have  established  his  parents'  marriage. 
The  House  of  Lords  held  that  the  judgment  could  be  thus  attacked,  but 
that  the  allegations  of  fraud  and  collusion  in  the  case  were  not  suffi- 
ciently specific,  pointed,  and  relevant  to  be  admitted  to  proof.  Opinions 
in  the  case  were  given  by  the  Chancellor  and  two  of  the  I>aw  I^rds, 
Brougham  and  St.  Leonards.  The  judgment  of  the  House  of  I^onls,  said 
Brougham,  was  to  be  'dealt  with  in  the  inferior  Court  before  which  its 
merits  were  brought ;  that  is  to  say,  not  the  merits  of  the  judgment,  but 

* 

the  merits  of  the  parties  who  had  so  fraudulently  obtained  it — the  ques- 
tion being,  was  it  a  real  judgment  or  not  ?  For  that  is  ike  only  question  in 
$uck  caseSy  and  that  is  the  question  in  this  case.' 

"  In  Termor's  Case  (2  Coke,  77)  the  tenant  continued  to  pay  rent  to  his 
landlord  after  he  had  levied  a  fine  with  proclamation  to  bar  the  inheri- 
tance, and  thus  kept  the  latter  in  ignorance  of  that  proceeding.  The  ten- 
ant attempting,  after  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  to  hold  the  property  on 
the  ground  that  the  right  of  the  landlord  was  barred  by  the  lapse  of  time 
allowed  by  statute  to  make  an  entry  or  bring  his  action  after  the  fine, 
the  Court,  upon  a  bill  filed  for  relief,  held  that  he  was  not  barred  by  rea- 
son of  the  deception  practiced  upon  him.    The  payment  of  the  rent  was 
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ill  fact  a  (leclanitioii  by  the  tenant  that  his  relation  to  the  landlord  had 
not  changed,  and  operated  as  a  fraud  preventing  the  latter  from  asserting 
hie  rights. 

"Great  stress  is  placed  by  the  learned  associate  counsel  upon  these  last 
two  cases,  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  statement  we  have  made,  that  the 
fraud  alleged  in  both  cases  was  an  extrinsic  collateral  act  which  pre- 
vented the  complaining  party,  in  one  instance,  from  having  the  merits  of 
his  case  considered,  and  in  the  other  instance,  from  taking  proceedings  for 
his  protection.  So  in  all  the  other  cases,  extrinsic  collateral  acts  of  fraud 
will  be  found  to  constitute  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Court  has  acted. 
And  on  principle  it  must  be  so,  for  if  t^e  merits  of  a  case  could  be  a  sec- 
ond time  examined  by  a  new  suit,  upon  a  suggestion  of  false  testimony, 
documentary  or  oral,  in  the  first  case,  there  would  be  no  end  to  litigation. 
The  greater  the  interests  involved  in  a  suit,  the  severer  generally  the  con- 
tention ;  and  in  the  mtyority  of  such  cases  the  recovery  of  judgment 
would  be  the  occasion  of  a  new  suit  to  vawite  it,  or  restrain  its  enforce- 
ment. If  the  present  bill  could  l)e  sustained  upon  the  grounds  alleged, 
and  we  should  set  aside  the  decree  of  the  District  Court,  a  new  bill  might 
years  hence  be  filed  to  annul  our  judgment  and  reinstate  the  original  de- 
cree, on  the  same  grounds  urged  in  this  case,  that  fabricated  papers  and 
false  testimony  had  been  used  before  us,  which  eluded  the  scmtiuy  of  the 
counsel  and  escaped  our  detection.  Of  course,  under  such  a  system  of 
procedure,  the  settlement  of  land  titles  in  this  State  would  be  postpmied 
indefinitely,  and  the  industries  and  improvements,  which  require  for  their 
growth  the  assured  possession  of  land,  would  be  greatly  paralyzed. 

"  For  the  reasons  stated,  we  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  ground  of 
fraud  presented  by  the  bill  for  the  interference  of  a  Court  of  Equity  with 
the  decree  of  confirmation  rendered  by  the  District  Court.  It  is  npon 
that  ground  alone  that  the  bill  proceeds.  It  is  not  a  bill  of  review  for 
new  matter,  discovered  since  the  decree.  A  bill  of  that  character  can 
only  be  filed  by  leave  of  the  Court ;  and  that  cannot  be  obtained  with- 
out a  showing  that  the  new  matter  could  not  have  been  used  in  the  orig- 
inal cause,  and  could  not  previously  have  been  ascertained  by  reasonable 
diligence.  It  does  not  lie  where  the  decree  in  the  original  cause  was  ob- 
tained by  consent,  or  where  objections  to  the  decree  rendered  were  sab- 
seciuently  withdrawn  and  consent  was  given  to  its  execution.  And  it 
(«n  only  be  allowed  by  a  court  possessing  the  power,  upon  a  review  of 
the  case,  to  determine  the  rights  of  the  parties  to  the  property,  or  in  the 
matter  involved,  or,  at  least,  authorized  to  remit  the  case  to  a  tribunal 
having  adequate  jurisdiction  for  that  purpose.  The  present  bill  was  not 
filed  upon  leave ;  and  this  Court  possesses  no  power  to  determine  the 
right  of  the  claimant,  upon  any  review  of  the  case,  to  a  confirmation  of  his 
claim,  and  the  only  tribunal  to  which  such  a  determination  could  be  re- 
mitted has  long  since  ceased  to  exist. 

"  But  there  are  other  and  eriually  potential  grounds  against  the  main- 
tenance of  the  present  suit.     The  Laud  Commission  and  the  District 
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Court,  though  exercising  a  special  jarisdiction,  were  invested  with  very 
large  and  extensive  powers.  They  were  not,  as  already  state<l,  boand  in 
their  decisions  to  any  strict  rnles  of  technical  law,  but  could  be  governed 
by  the  principles  of  equity  in  their  widest  scope.  The  result  of  their  in- 
quiries was  to  guide  the  government  in  the  discharge  of  its  treaty  obliga- 
tions. Considerations,  therefore,  which  could  not  be  presented  to  ordi- 
nary tribunals,  might  very  properly  be  regarded  by  them. 

**  After  the  determination  of  the  Commissioners,  if  against  •the  United 
States,  the  control  of  tliQ  proceedings  was  placetl  with  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral. It  rested  with  him  exclusively  to  determine  whether  the  appeal 
fVom  the  Commissioners,  taken  by  filing  a  copy  of  the  transcript  with 
the  clerk  of  the  District  Court,  should  be  prosecuted  or  dismissed.  So 
also  when  an  appinil  wiis  taken  from  the  decree  of  the  District  Court,  he 
could,  in  the  same  way,  direct  its  prosecution  or  dismissal.  Considera- 
tions of  policy,  as  well  as  of  strict  right,  might  be  deemed  by  him  suffi- 
cient to  control  his  action  in  this  respeirt.  In  coming  to  a  determination 
on  the  subject,  he  was  not  restricted  to  an  examination  of  the  transcript 
transmitted  to  him  :  he  could  look  into  the  archives  of  the  former  gov- 
ernment, the  reports  of  officers  previously  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
subject  of  the  land  titles  of  the  State,  the  records  of  the  Land  De|)artment 
at  Washington,  and  any  correspondence  existing  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  respecting  the  title.  His  power  was  unlimited,  and  the 
propriety  or  legality  of  his  action  in  any  case  was  not  the  subject  of  re- 
view by  any  tribunal  whatever,  and  it  could  only  be  revoked  by  the  ap- 
pellate Court  upon  his  own  application. 

**  In  the  case  of  Yorba,  the  appeal  from  the  decree  x)f  confirmation, 
rendered  by  the  District  Court,  was  dismissed  upon  notice  of  the  Attor- 
ney-General that  the  appeal  would  not  be  prosecut<?d,  and  thereupon  the 
decree  became  final.  The  decree  was  thus  assented  to  by  the  highwt 
legal  officer  of  the  government,  specially  charged  with  supervision  over 
the  subject.  The  validity  of  the  decree,  and  of  the  grant  upon  which 
the  claim  of  Yorba  was  founded,  was  thus  forever  put  at  rest.  From 
that  day  it  could  never  be  successfully  questioned  in  any  form  of  pro- 
cedure, or  by  any  tribunal  known  to  our. laws.  It  was  a  closed  question 
for  all  time. 

*'  But  this  is  not  all.  The  defendants  puri'hased  their  interests  after 
the  final  decree.  They  are  charged  in  the  bill,  it  is  true,  generally,  with 
notice  of  the  alleged  frauds  of  the  claimant;  but  how,  or  where,  or  in 
what  manner  they  had  notice,  is  not  averred.  The  vagueness  of  the  al- 
legation gives  it  only  the  weight  of  mere  clamor.  But,  assuming  that 
the  defendants  had  sufficient  notice  to  put  them  upon  inquiry,  they  had 
at  the  same  time  notice  of  the  decree,  which  wtis  an  adjudication — the 
highest  possible  evidence — that  the  alleged  frauds  had  no  actual  exist- 
ence, and  that  to  this  adjudication  the  government,  through  its  Attor- 
ney-General, had  consented.  They  had  a  right,  therefore,  to  rely  im- 
plicitly upon  the  decree,  and  rest  in  confidence  upon  the  assurance  of  its 
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liaality,  given  by  the  only  officer  of  the  United  St^ites  who  could  qaes- 
tion  it.^  They  can,  therefore,  justly  insist  upon  prot(*ction  in  the  prop- 
erty purchased  ;  and  no  Court  of  Eqnity,  under  the  circnmstanoes.  would 
lend  its  aid  to  the  commission  of  so  great  a  wrong  as  the  destruction  of 
their  title. 

"  Where  the  District  Attorney  of  this  district  obtains  authority  to  in- 
stitute in  the  name  of  the  United  States  a  suit  for  that  purpose,  we  are 
not  informed.  There  is  no  law  of  Congress  which  requires  it  or  allows 
it;  and  we  have  sought  in  vain  for  the  power  gf  the  Attorney-General 
to  direct  it.  That  officer  can,  it  is  true,  institute  or  direct-  the  institution 
of  suits  for  the  revocation  or  cancellation  of  patents  of  lands  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  issued  upon  false  or  fraudulent  representations  to 
the  executive  officers  of  the  Land  Department,  or  upon  their  misoonstmc- 
tion  of  the  law.  He  is  the  legal  adviser  of  the  heads  of  the  executive 
departments,  and  if  they  are  fraudulently  iraixised  upon,  or  have  mis- 
taken the  law,  he  can  take  the  necessary  li^al  proceedings  to  recall  the 
results  of  their  action.  But  that  is  a  very  different  matter  from  institut- 
ing or  directing  proceedings  to  vacate  or  recall  patents  founded  upon  de- 
crees of  a  Commission  or  Court  exercising  a  special  and  exclusive  juris- 
diction over  the  subjects  investigated,  where  the  law  declares  that  sudi 
decrees  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  between  the  parties,  and  to  which 
decrees  the  Attorney-General  in  office  at  that  time  assented.  Those  de- 
crees established  the  obligation  of  the  United  States  to  the  claimants  un- 
der the  treaty,  and  if  the  'legislative  department,  which  authorized  the 
proceedings  before  the  Commission  and  Court,  be  satisfied  with  the  result, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  upon  what  pretence  the  Attorney-General  can  seek  to 
disturb  it.  If  the  Attorney -General,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  possesses  any 
such  extraordinary  power,  as  claimed  in  the  case,  to  disregard  the  action 
of  his  predecessor,  and  to  renew  litigation  at  his  pleasure  respecting  the 
titles  of  a  whole  people,  ni>on  a  suggestion  that  false  testimony  may  have 
been  used  in  the  original  proceedings,  the  security  which  the  holders  of 
pjitents  from  the  government  issued  n|>on  such  decTces  have  hitherto  felt 
in  their  possessions,  is  unfounded  and  delusive.  We  must  have  further 
evidence  than  is  presented  to  us  before  we  can  admit  the  existence  of  a 
X)ower  so  liable  to  abuse,  and  so  dangerous  to  the  peaceof  the  community. 

^  But  if  we  admit  that  the  Attorney-General  is  authorized  to  direct  the 
institution  of  a  suit  like  the  present,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  District  Attorney  has  been  thns  directed,  his  power  in  this 
.respect  must  be  exercised  in  snl)ordination  to  those  rules  of  procedure 
and  those  principles  of  equity  which  govern  private  litigants  seeking  to 
avoid  a  previous  judgment  against  them.  The  United  States,  by  virtoe 
of  their  sovereign  character,  may  claim  exemption  from  legal  proceedings, 
but  when  they  enter  the  Courts  of  the  country  as  a  litigant  they  waive 
this  exemption,  and  stand  on  the  same  footing  with  private  individuals. 
Unless  otherwise  provided  by  statute,  the  .sjinic  rules  as  to  the  admissi- 
bility of  evidence  are  then  applied  to  them :  the  same  strictness  as  to 
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lotions  and  appeals  is  enforoed ;  they  must  move  for  a  new  trial  or  take 
a  appeal  within  the  same  time  and  in  like  nuuiner^and  they  are  equally 
onnd  to  act  upon  evidence  within  their  reach.^    And,  when  they  go  into 

Conrt  of  Equity,  they  must  equally  preseut  a  case  by  allegation  and 
»roof  entitling  them  to  equitable  relief. 

** Although,  on  ground's  of  wise  public  policy,  no  statute  of  limitations 
uns  against  the  United  States,  and  no  laches  in  bringing  a  suit  can  be 
nipoted  to  them,  yet  the  facility  with  which  the  truth  could  originally 
lave  been  shown  by  them  if  different  from  the  finding  made ;  the  changed 
ondition  of  the  parties  and  of  the  property  from  lapse  of  time  ;  the  dif- 
colty,  from  this  cause,  of  meeting  objections  which  might,  perhaps,  at 
he  time  have  been  readily  explained  ;  and  the  acquisition  of  interests  by 
liird  parties  upon  faith  of  the  decree,  are  elements  which  will  always  be 
ousidered  by  the  Court  in  determining  whether  it  be  e(|uitable  to  grant 
he  relief  prayed.  All  the  attendant  circumstances  of  each  case  will  be 
reighed,  that  no  wrong  be  done  to  the  citizen,  though  the  government 
e  the  suitor  against  him. 

^  The  bill  in  the  present  case  not  only  does  not  disclose,  as  already 
^own,  any  extrinsic  collateral  acts  of  fraud  constituting  grounds  for  eq- 
itable  relief,  but  alleges  that  the  ante-dating  of  the  grant  and  act  of  ju- 
idical  possession,  which  form  the  gravamen  of  complaint,  appear  on  the 
ux  of  the  original  documents  on  file  in  the  archives  in  the  custody  of 
he  Surveyor-General  of  the  United  States.  If  this  be  so,  the  Law  Agent 
honld  have  shown  the  fact  by  the  production  of  the  originals.  He 
hould  have  inspected  original  documents  in  all  cases  where  copies  alone 
fere  offered  by  the  claimant,  whether  suspicions  were  excited  or  not  as 
0  their  genuineness.  The  Inw  of  Mexico  with  respect  to  the  alienation 
f  her  public  lands  was  well  known  at  the  time.  It  had  been  the  sub- 
Bct  of  reports  to  the  government  by  agents  employed  to  look  into  the 
rants  of  the  former  government,  and  of  consideration  and  comment  by 
he  Courts  in  numerous  instances.  That  law  pointed  out  the  proceedings 
eqnired  for  the  acquisition  of  titles  of  land  from  Mexico,  and  showed 
hat  a  record  of  them  was  required  to  be  kept.  That  record  was  in  the 
lossession  of  the  United  States,  and  should  have  been  examined  by  the 
^w  Agent  of  the  government  whenever  any  of  its  entries  or  documents 
rere  the  foundation  of  a  claim.  He  was  appointed  for  the  express  pur- 
loee  of  looking  after  and  protecting  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
rhe  allegation  that  the  claimant  was  guilty  of  a  fraudulent  suppression 
n  not  producing  all  the  documents  in  the  archives  respecting  his  title  is 
luerile.  He  produced  all  that  was  necessary  to  present  his  claim,  and 
f  the  Law  Agent  was  not  satisfied  with  them,  he  should  have  made  his 
bjection  at  the  time.  The  archives  were  not  in  an  '  unsearchable  con- 
lition,'  as  alleged,  until  1858,  but  even  if  they  had  been,  the  Law  Agent 
ould  still  have  insisted  upon  the  production  of  the  originals  for  inspection. 

"After  the  archives  were  arranged  and  the  alleged  *  unsearchable  con- 
lition  '  ceased,  nearly  eighteen  years  elapsed  before  the  present  bill  was 
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filed,  and  no  excuse  is  offered  for  this  delay.  Daring  these  eighteen 
yeiirs,  which  coustitut-e  a  period  equivalent  almost  to  a  century  in  other 
countries,  great  changes  i^i  the  condition  and  value  of  real  property  in 
the  State  have  occurred.  During  this  period,  the  original  claimant,  who 
might  pcrlinps  have  explained  the  alleged  alteration  of  dates,  has  de* 
ceased,  and  thinl  parties  have  acquired  his  interests,  and,  it  is  said,  have 
made  valuahle  and  expensive  improvements  upon  the  proiierty.  Courts 
of  Equity  will  not  entertain  a  suit  to  vaciite  a  decree,  even  in  case  of 
palpable  frauds,  when  there  h;is  been  unnecessary  delay  in  its  institu- 
tion, and  the  rights  of  third  parties,  as  in  this  case,  have  intervened  in 
reliance  upon  the  decree.  Considerations  of  public  policy  require  prompt 
action  in  such  cases,  and  if,  by  delay  in  acting,  innocent  parties  have  ac- 
quired interests,  the  Courts  will  turn  a  deaf  eiir  to  the  complaining 
party.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  equity,  irrespective  of  any  statute  of  lim- 
itations, and  irrespective  of  the  character  of  the  suitor.  It  is  essential 
that  this  doctrine  should  be  vigorously  upheld  for  the  repose  of  titles 
and  the  security  of  property. 

'*  It  only  remains  to  notice  the  allegations  of  the  bill  with  respect  to  a 
previous  grant  of  eleven  leagues,  stated  to  have  been  obtained  by  the 
claimant  from  the  Mexican  nation  in  1840,  and  the  allegation  that  the 
approved  survey  of  the  claim  confirmed  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
map  accompanying  the  grant,  and  the  act  of  juridical  possession. 

"  Whether  the  issue  of  a  previous  grant  to  the  claimaat  for  the  qnantity 
designated  would  have  dis<)ualiHed  him  from  receiving  a  second  grant, 
was  a  (juestion  of  law,  to  be  determined  by  the  Commissioners  and  Di.'»- 
trict  Court ;  and  any  error  committed  in  its  determination  could  only  l>e 
corrected  on  appeal.  And  the  allegation  of  fraudulent  concealment  by 
the  claimant  of  the  existence  of  the  prior  grant  is  an  idle  one  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  the  Mexican  law,  of  which  the  Court  is  bound  to  take 
notice,  required  a  record  of  every  grant  to  be  kept,  and  that  this  record, 
with  other  public  property,  passi'd  to  the  United  States  on  the  cession  of 
the  country.  If  there  was  any  such  grant  as  stated,  so  far  from  its  ex- 
istence l)eing  concealed  by  the  claimant,  the  evidence  of  its  existence 
was  in  the  custody  of  the  government,  and  its  attention  had  been  spe- 
cially directed  to  the  document  by  agents  api)ointe<l  to  ascertain  what 
grants  had  been  made  by  the  former  government,  who  examined  the 
records  and  reported  a  list  of  all  grants  found  among  them.  Allegations 
thus  in  conflict  with  the  public  n'cords  and  public  history  of  the  countrj' 
need  not  be  specially  controverted  any  more  than  allegations  at  variance 
with  the  settled  law.  A  fraudulent  concealment  by  the  claimant  of  a 
public  record,  never  in  his  possession,  but  always  in  the  keeping  of  the 
government,  and  oi)en  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  the  world,  was  a 
thing  impossible.  The  bill  might  with  as  much  propriety  have  alleged 
that  the  claimant  concealed  from  the  Court  one  of  the  public  statutes  of 
the  country. 

"  As  to  the  alleged  error  in  the  survey  of  the  claim,  it  need  only  be  ob- 
served that  the  whole  subject  of  surveys  upon  confirmed  grants,  except 
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as  provided  by  the  act  of  1860,  which  did  not  embrace  this  case,  wiis  an* 
ier  the  control  oi*  the  Land  Department,  and  was  not  subject  to  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Courts.  Whether  the  survey  conforms  to  the  claim  con- 
imied  or  varies  from  it,  is  a  matter  with  which  the  Courts  have  nothing 
Lodo;  that  belongs  to  a  department  whose  action  is  not  the  subject  of 
«view  by  the  judiciary  in  any  case,  however  erroneous.  The  Courts  can 
mly  examine  into  the  correctness  of  a  survey  when,  in  a  controversy  lie- 
;ween  parties,  it  is  alleged  that  the  survey  made  infringes  upon  the  prior 
ights  of  one  of  them ;  and  can  then  look  into  it  only  so  far  as  may  be 
lecessary  to  protect  such  rights.  They  cannot  order  a  new  survey  or 
;hange  that  already  made. 

**  It  follows,  from  the  views  we  have  expressed,  that  the  demurrer  to 
he  bill  must  be  sustained ;  and  21s  no  amendment  would  reach  theprinci- 
)al  objection,  namely,  thiit  the  alleged  frauds  are  not  such  extrinsic  col- 
ateral  acts  as  would  justify  the  interference  of  equity  with  the  decree  of 
^iifirmation,  the  bill  must  be  dismissed. 

*t.The  principal  objection  to  the  bill  in  this  case  applies  with  equal 
brce  to  the  bills  in  the  Throckmorton  and  Carpentier  Cases,  and  the  de- 
narrers  in  those  cases  will  also  be  sustained  and  the  bills  dismissed. 
The  allegation  in  the  Throckmorton  Case,  that  the  defendant  Howard 
lad  notice  of  the  fabrication  of  the  papers  from  the  claimant,  given 
n  other  proceedings  before  the  Board,  and  other  allegations  imput- 
ng  guilty  knowledge  to  him  and  to  the  other  defendants,  are  too 
-ai^ie  and  general  to  merit  consideration,  made  as  they  are  in  a  bill 
lot  verified  and  only  upon  information  and  l>elief.  The  District  Attor- 
ley  should  at  least  have  stated  the  sources  of  his  information  and  the 
grounds  of  his  belief,  that  the  Court  might  see  that  the  former  was 
iomelhing  better  than  idle  rumor,  and  the  latter  something  more  than 
infoondeti  credulity. 

**  The  defendant,  Howard,  has  filed  an  answer  denying  under  oath, 
generally  and  specifically,  every  charge  against  him,  but  by  stipula- 
Jon  on  the  argument,  he  is  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  decision  upon  the 
lemurrer. 

'*  As  the  ([Uestions  presented  in  the  several  cases  are  of  vast  importance 
;o  the  people  of  this  State,  the  District  Judge,  whose  great  experience  in 
:he  examination  of  land  cases  gives  weight  to  his  views,  will  read  a  cou- 
;arring  opinion  with  special  reference  to  the  Carpentier  Case. 

"  Our  judgment  is,  that  the  demurrers  be  sustained  in  the  three  cases, 
fcnd  the  bills  be  di&imissed  ;  and  it  is  so  ordered." 

Ill  thi.s  opinion  Judges  Sawyer  and  lloliinan  concurred. 
The  ea^^es  were  appealed  to  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the 
L'nited  States,  wliere  the  one  against  Throckmorton  was 
irgued  and  confirmed.  (8  Otto,  (31.)  The  disposition  of 
tlije  other  cases  followed  this  decision  and  were  confirmed 
without  contest. 
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The  Eureka  Case. 

From  the  time  gold  was  discovered  in  California^  ii 
1848,  until  1866 — a  period  of  eighteen  years — ^there  wi 
no  legislation  by  Congress  for  the  sale  of  the  minerals^  A 
lands  of  the  government.  The  value  of  property  in  mines&-r«  s 
on  the  public  lands,  with  the  machinery  and  mills  con—  j- 
structed  either  for  their  development  or  the  separation  oM'  ^>f 
the  precious  metals  from  the  ores — of  gold  at  first,  an(^  :^d 
afterwards  of  silver  also  —  can  hardly  be  estimated.  I*"  IXt 
amounted,  including  the  mining  property  in  Nevada  an<E  j^  d 
adjoining  Territories,  as  well  as  in  California,  to  severaf  ja^\ 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Until  1866  all  this  vast  prop— '^:3'- 
erty  was  governed  by  the  regulations  and  customs  of  min—  «>• 
ers  as  enforced  and  moulded  by  the  Courts,  and  sanctionec  ^^  '^^ 
by  the  legislation  of  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories  -s=?s*s* 
Upon  them  the  miners  relied  with  confidence  for  protec—  "^^*" 
tion,  and  felt  absolute  security  in  their  possessions.  ^^^^ 
more  just  and  reasonable  system  for  the  development  of  i»^^  *•■ 
great  industry  wiis  never  devised  by  the  wisest  of  legisla—  -^" 
tors.  In  July,  1866,  Congress  passed  an  act  entitled  "Ai«^^  ^ 
act  granting  the  right  of  way  to  ditch  and  canal  ownen^^*""^ 
over  public  lands,  and  for  other  purposes,"  of  which  Sena —  ^^' 
tor  Stewart,  of  Xevada,  was  the  author.  This  act,  in  it^^  ^^ 
first  section,  declared  that  the  mineml  lands  of  the  public-^  ^* 
domain,  both  surveyed  and  unsurveyed,  were  free  and  opeiw^-^  " 
to  exploration  and  occupation  by  citizens  of  the  Unitecfc:^  '^ 
States,  and  those  who  had  declared  their  intention  to  be —  ^' 
come  citizens,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  might  be  pre —  ^' 
scribed  by  law,  and  the  local  customs  or  rules  of  miners^ 
in  their  several  mining  districts,  so  far  as  the  same  wen 
not  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
other  sections  provisions  were  made  for  acquiring  the  titli 
of  the  United  States  to  rl/dms  in  veins  or  lod^3  of  quartZy  O) 
other  roi'k  in  plare,  bearing  yoM,  silrer,  cinnabar ^  or  copper 
where  the  possessory  right  to  such  claims  had  been  pre- 
viously acquired  under  the  customs  or  rules  of  miners,  auc^ 
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upon  which  a  certain  amount  in  labor  and  improvements 
had  been  expended.  Although  the  sections  of  the  act  of 
1866,  containing  these  provisions,  were  repealed  by  the 
act  of  May  10th,  1872,  "To  promote  the  development  of 
the  mining  resources  of  the  United  States,''  the  provisions 
themselves  were  in  substance  re-enacted  in  the  repealing 
act.  The  object  of  the  two  acts,  and  also  of  the  act  of 
1870,  amending  that  of  1866,  was  not  to  interfere  with  the 
possessory  rights  of  the  miners  acquired  under  their  own 
regulations,  but  rather  to  secure  them  by  the  patent  of  the 
United  States,  and  also  to  prescribe,  by  general  law,  the 
extent  of  ground  which  ah  individual  claim  might  cover. 
Until  1857,  the  principal  amount  of  mining  was  done  on 
placer  claims.  These  became,.by  that  time,  so  fully  worked 
3at  as  to  yield  little  remuneration  to  the  laborer.  More 
profitable  mining,  both  for  gold  and  silver,  was  found  in 
veins  or  lodes  of  quartz,  and  mills  for  crushing  quoiiz  were 
consequently  erected  in  mining  districts  in  great  numbers. 
Large  deposits  of  gold  were  also  found  in  the  channels  of 
~>ld  streams,  buried  under  the  hills,  in  some  instances  to 
;he  depth  of  over  one  hun^dred  feet  from  the  surface,  and 
lydraulic  machinery  was  employed  to  wash  off  the  super- 
ncumbent  mass  and  separate  the  mineral, 

Litigation  followed  the  passage  of  the  acts  of  Congress, 
n  many  cases.  The  meaninij:  of  the  terras  used  had  to  be 
udicially  defined  and  applied.  Miners  were  not  agreed 
13  to  what  was  intended  by  the  terms  "  vein  or  lode  "  of 
juartz,or  other  rock  in  place,  bearing  gold  or  silver.  The 
icts  gave  to  the  owner  of  claims  on  lodes  a  right  to  follow, 
jvithin  certain  parallel  lines,  the  metal  found  within  them. 
Mid  this  right  was  of  great  importance  and  value  and  was 
he  occasion  of  much  controvei'sy.  A  case  from  the  Eu- 
•eka  Mining  District,  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  between  the 
Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Company  and  the  Richmond 
Mining  Company,  brought  the  question  as  to  the  meaning 
^f  those  terms  before  the  Circuit  Court  for  decision,  at  its 
July  term  in  1877.     At  the  trial    -which  was  had  without 
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the  intervention  of  a  jury — ♦lud^o  Sawyer,  an<l  also  Jnd,^^^ 
Ilillyer  of  the  Nevada  District,  occupied  tlie  bench  wi"     ^^ 
Judge  Field.    The  case  was  tried,  by  stipulation  of  parti^^^es, 
at  San  Francisco.     There  were  three  principal  questioi^  ^Vi» 
in  the  case:  Ist.  Whether  the  mining  ground  in  contra- "t«o- 
versy  was  part  of  one  vein   or  lode,  within  the  meaiKr^^an- 
ing  of  those  terms  in  the  act  of  Congress;  2d.  Wheth^  Jir.iei 
the  patents  of  the  plaintiif  were  valid,  notwithstanding  th^  :^h< 
end   lines  of  the  locations  patented  were  not  parallel,  s,       ^  ai 
required  by  the  act  of  1872;  and  3d.  Whether  tlie  grouriM-  mim 
in  dispute  had  been  assigned  to  the  plaintift*  in  asettlX^Ale 
ment  made  in  June,  1873. 

The  Court  gave  an  affirmative  answer  to  these  questioriM'  ^^m 
Upon  the  first  two,  Judge  Field,  in  delivering  the  opinir^  ^  ioi 
of  the  Court — first  stating  the  case — said  as  follows  : 

"  The  premises  in  controversy  are  of  great  value^  amounting  by  esti 
tion  to  several  handred  thousands  of  doUars,  and  the  case  has  been  p 
pared  for  trial  with  a  care  proportionate  to  this  estimate  of  the  vain 
the  property ;  and  the  trial  has  bi^en  conducted  by  counsel  on  both  si 
with  eminent  ability. 

"Whatever  could  inform,  instruct,  or  enlighten  the  Court  has 
presented  by  them.     Practical  miners  have  given  us  their  testimony^ 
to  the  location  and  working  of  the  mine.    Men  of  science  have  explai 
to  us  how  it  was  prolxible  that  nature  in  her  processes  hod  deposited  r 
mineral  where  it  is  found.     Models  of  glass  have  made  the  hill,  wh 
the  mining  ground  lies,  transparent,  so  that  we  have  been  able  to  trr 
the  course  of  the  veins  and  see  the  chambers  of  ore  found  in  its  depi 
For  myself,  after  a  somewhat  extended  judicial  experience,  covering 
a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  I  can  say  that  I  have  seldom,  if  e 
seen  a  ease  involving  the  consideration  of  so  many  and  varied  parti 
lars,  more  thoroughly  prepared  or  more  ably  presented.     And  what 
added  a  charm  to  the  whole  trial  has  been  the  conduct  of  counsel 
both  sides,  who  have  appeared   to  assist  each  other  in  the  developni 
of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and   have  furnished  an  illustration  of  the  tri"^^^ 
that  the  highest  courtesj'  is  consistent  with  the  most  earnest  contenti^/A 

"The  mining  ground  which  forms  the  subject  of  controversy  is  situ- 
ated in  a  hill  known  as  Ruby  Hill,  a  spur  of  Prospect  Mountain,  distant 
about  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Eureka  in  Nevada.  Pro8pe<*t  Moon- 
tain  is  several  miles  in  length,  running  in  a  northerly  and  southerly 
course.  Adjoining  its  northerly  end  is  this  spur  called  Ruby  Hill,  which 
extends  thence  westerly,  or  in  a  southwesterly  direction.  Along  and 
through  this  hill,  tor  a  dist^mce  slightly  excecKling  a  mile,  is  a  zone  of 
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limestone,  in  which,  at  different  places  thronghont  its  length,  and  in  va- 
rious forms,  mineral  is  found,  this  mineral  appearing  sometimes  in  a  se- 
ries or  snccession  of  ore  bodies  more  or  less  closely  connected,  sometimes 
in  apparently  isolated  chambers,  and  at  other  times  in  what  would  seem 
to  be  scattered  grains.  And  our  principal  inquiry  is  to  ascertain  the 
character  of  this  zone,  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  is  to  be  treated 
as  constituting  one  lode,  or  as  embracing  several  lodes,  as  that  term  is 
nsed  in  the  acts  of  Congress  of  18G6  and  1872,  under  which  the  parties 
have  acquired  whatever  rights  they  possess.  In  this  inquiry  the  first 
thing  to  be  settled  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  those  acts.  This  mean- 
ing being  settled,  the  physical  characteristics  and  the  distinguishing  fea- 
tures of  the  zone  will  be  considered. 

"  Those  acts  give  no  definition  of  the  term.  Tliey  use  it  always  in  con- 
nection with  the  term  vein.  The  act  of  1866  provided  for  the  actjuisition 
of  a  patent  by  any  person  or  association  of  persons  claiming  *  a  vein  or 
lode  of  quartz,  or  other  rock  in  place,  bearing  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  or 
copper.^  The  act  of  1872  speaks  of  veins  or  lodes  of  quartz  or  other  rock 
in  place,  bearing  similar  metals  or  ores.  Any  definition  of  the  term 
should,' therefore,  be  sufficiently  broad  to  embrace  deposits  of  the  several 
metals  or  ores  here  mentioned.  In  the  construction  of  statutes,  general 
terms  must  receive  that  interpretation  which  will  include  all  the  in- 
stances enumerate<l  as  comprehended  by  them.  The  definition  of  a  lode 
given  by  geologists  is,  that  of  a  fissure  in  the  earth's  crust  filled  with 
mineral  matter,  or  more  accurately,  as  aggregations  of  mineral  matter 
containing  ores  in  fissures. — (See  Von  Cottars  Treatise  on  Ore  Deposits, 
Prime's  Translation,  26.)  But  miners  used  the  term  before  geologists  at- 
tempted to  give  it  a  definition.  One  of  the  witnesses  in  this  case,  Dr. 
Raymond,  who  for  many  years  was  in  the  service  of  the  general  govern- 
ment as  Commissioner  of  Mining  Statistics,  and  in  that  capacity  had  oc- 
casion to  examine  and  report  upon  a  large  number  of  mines  in  the  States 
of  Nevada  and  California,  and  the  Territories  of  I'tah  and  Colorado,  says 
that  he  has  been  accustomed  as  a  mining  engineer  to  attach  very  little 
importance  to  those  cases  of  chissification  of  deposits,  which  simply  in- 
volve the  referring  of  the  subject  back  to  verbal  definitions  in  the  books. 
The  whole  subject  of  the  chissification  of  mineral  deposits,  he  states,  to 
be  one  in  which  the  intercuts  of  tlie  miner  have  entirely  overridden  the 
reasonings  of  the  chemists  and  geologists.  'The  miners,'  to  use  his  lan- 
guage, '  ma<ie  the  definition  fii-st.  As  used  by  miners,  before  lH>ing  defined 
by  any  authority,  the  term  lode  simply  meant  that  formation  by  which 
the  miner  could  be  led  or  guide<l.  It  is  an  alteration  of  the  verb  lead  ; 
and  whatever  the  miner  could  follow,  expecting  to  find  ore,  was  his  lode. 
Some  formation  within  which  he  could  find  ore,  and  out  of  which  he 
could  not  expect  to  find  ore,  was  his  lode.'  The  term  lodestar,  guiding 
star,  or  north  star,  he  adds,  is  of  the  same  origin.  Cinnabar  is  not  found 
in  any  fissure  of  the  earth's  crust,  or  in  any  lode  as  defined  by  geologists, 
yet  the  acts  of  Congress  si)eak.  as  already  seen,  of  lodes  of  quartz,  or  rock 
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in  place,  bearinK  cinnabar.  Any  definition  of  Imle  as  there  URCMlf  whirl 
(lid  not  embrace  deixwits  ot*  cinnabar,  would  l)e  as  defective  as  if  it  di< 
not  embrace  deposits  of  gold  or  silver.  The  definition  mnst  apply  to  de — 
posits  of  all  the  metals  named,  if  it  apply  to  a  deposit  of  any  odq  of  them— 
Those  acts  were  not  drawn  by  geologists  or  for  geologists ;  they  were 
framed  in  the  interests  of  8<dence,  and  consequently  with  scientific  accu- 
racy in  the  use  of  terms.  They  were  framed  for  the  protection  of  minei 
in  the  claims  which  they  had  located  and  developed,  and  should  reoeivi 
such  a  construction  as  will  carry  out  this  purpose.  The  use  of  the 
mn  and  lode  in  connection  with  each  other  in  the  act  of  180ff,  and  theirrK:  S'ei: 
use  in  connection  with  the  term  ledge  in  the  act  of  1872,  would  seem  to«=»-^t< 
indicate  that  it  was  the  object  of  the  legislator  to  avoid  any  limitation  ioKix:  ^i 
the  application  of  the  acts,  which  a  scientific  definition  of  any  one  oM  ^i^o: 
these  terms  might  impose. 

'*  It  is  difficult  to  give  any  definition  of  the  term  as  understood  andK 
used  in  the  acts  of  Congress,  which  will  not  be  subject  to  criticism. 
fissure  in  the  e^rth^s  crust — an  opening  in  its  rocks  and  strata  made 
some  force  of  nature,  in  which  the  mineral  is  deposited,  would  seem  U 
be  essential  to  the  definition  of  a  lode  in  the  judgment  of  geologists. 
But  to  the  practical  miner  the  fissure  and  its  walls  are  only  of  importanopj 
as  indicating  the  boundaries  within  which  he  may  look  for  and  reason — 
ably  expect  to  find  the  ore  he  seeks.     A  continuous  body  of  mineralise<V'»' 
rock  lying  within  any  other  well-defined  boundaries  on  the  earth's  snr^ 
face  and  under  it,  would  equally  constitute  in  his  eyes  a  lode.     We  ai 
of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  term  as  used  in  the  acts  of  Conii^reaB  is  a] 
plicable  to  any  zone  or  belt  of  mineralized  rock  lying  within  bonndari< 
clearly  sei)arating  it  from  the  neighboring  rock.     It  includes,  to  use  th€»  ^' 
language  cited  by  counsel,  all  deposits  of  mineral  matter  found  throoglr. 
a  mineralized  zone  or  belt  coming  from  the  same  source,  impressed  witlr: 
the  same  forms,  and  appearing  to  have  been  created  by  the  same  pro-* 
cesses. 

''  Examining  now,  with  this  definition  in  mind,  the  features  of  the  zon^  m.^^^ 
which  separate  and  distinguish  it  from  the  surrounding  country,  we  ex-  3^"^^ 
perience  little  difficulty  in  determining  its  character.    We  find  that  it  h-^^       ^ 
contained  within  clearly  defined  limits,  and  that  it  bears  unmistakable^  %^^^ 
marks  of  originating,  in  all  its  parts,  under  the  influence  of  the  sam^^  ^^^ 
creative  forces.     It  is  bounded  on  the  south  side,  for  its  whole  length,  aflr  ^^^ 
least  so  far  as  explorations  have  been  made,  by  a  wall  of  quartzite  of  sev —  ^^' 
eral  hundred  feet  in  thickness ;  and  on  its  north  side,  for  a  like  extent  -'^> 
by  a  belt  of  clay,  or  shale,  ranging  in  thickness  from  less  than  an  inch 
seventy  or  eighty  feet.     At  the  east  end  of  the  zone,  in  the  Jacksoi 
mine,  the  quartzite  and  shale  approach  so  closely  as  to  be  separated  by  a^ 
bare  seam,  less  than  an  inch  in  width.     From  that  point  they  diverge^ 
until  on  the  surface  in  the  Eureka  mine,  they  are  about  500  feet  apart, 
and  on  the  surface  in  the  Richmond  mine,  alN»ut  800  feet.    The  quartzite 
has  a  general  dip  to  the  north,  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees,  subjei't 
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0  some  loeal  variations,  m  the  courHe  changes.  'Hie  clay  or  Hhale  w 
nore  perpendicular,  havinyj;  a  dip  at  an  nnjcle  of  about  80  degrees.  At 
lome  depth  under  the  surface  thesp  two  boundaries  of  the  limestone,  de- 
icending  at  their  respective  anf^les,  may  come  together.  In  some  of  the 
evels  worked,  they  are  now  only  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  apart.. 

"The  limestone  found  between  thesp  two  limits — the  wall  of  quartzite 
ind  the  seam  of  clay  or  shale — has,  at  some  ]>erio<l  of  the  world's  history, 
leen  subjects  to  some  dynamic  force  of  nature,  by  which  it  has  lieen 
>roken  np,  crushed,  disintejfrat*»d,  and  fissured  in  all  directions,  so  as  to 
lestToy,  except  in  three  or  four  places  of  a  few  feet  (^aoh,so  far  as  explorn- 
ions  show,  all  traces  of  stratification  :  thus  specially  fitting  it.  accord- 
ng  to  the  testimony  of  the  men  of  science,  to  whom  we  have  listened, 
br  the  reception  of  the  mineral  which,  in  ages  past,  came  up  from  the 
lepths  below  in  solution,  and  was  deposited  in  it.  Evidence  that  the 
whole  mass  of  limestone  has  been,  at  some  period,  lifte<l  up  and  moved, 
klong  the  qnartzite,  is  found  in  the  marks  of  attrition  engraved  on  the 
•ock.  This  broken,  crushed,  and  fissured  condition  pervaties,  to  a  greater 
rt*  less  extent,  the  whole  body,  showing  that  the  same  forces  which  ope- 
•ated  upon  a  part,  operated  upon  the  whole,  and  at  the  same  time. 
Vhcrever  the  quartzite  is  exposed  the  marks  of  attrition  appear.  Below 
he  qnartzite  no  one  has  penetrated.  Al)ove  the  shale  the  ro<rk  has  not 
»een  thus  broken  and  crushed.  Stratification  exists  there.  If  in  some 
9o1ated  places  there  is  found  evidence  of  disturbance,  that  disturbance 
las  not  l»een  sufficient  to  affect  the  stratification.  The  broken,  crushed,  and 
issared  condition  of  the  limestone  gives  it  a  specific,  individual  charac- 
er,  by  which  it  can  be  identified  and  separated  from  all  other  limestone 
n  the  vicinity. 

"  In  this  zone  of  limestone  nnmf*rous  caves  or  chambers  an*  found, 
iirther  distinguishing  it  from  the  neighboring  rock.  The  limestone  Ik*- 
ng  broken  and  crushcHl  up  jis  stntcd.  the  water  from  above  readily  pene- 
rated  into  it.  and  operating  SsS  a  solvent,  formoil  these  caves  and  chambers, 
fo  similar  cavities  are  found  in  the  rock  b?vond  the  sliale,  its  hard  and 
nbroken  character  not  permitting,  or  at  least  opposing  such  action  from 
he  water  above. 

"Oxide  of  iron  is  also  found  in  numerous  places  throughout  the  ztme, 
iving  to  the  miner  assuranee  that  the  metal  he  seeks  is  in  its  vicinity. 

"This  broken,  crushed,  and  fissured  condition  of  the  limestone,  the 
•resence  of  the  oxides  of  iron,  the  eave-s  or  chambers  we  have  nientioned, 
rith  the  wall  of  qnartzite  and  seam  of  clay  l>ounding  it,  give  to  the  zone. 

1  the  eyes  of  the  practical  miner,  an  individuality,  a  oneness  as  eom- 
(lete  as  that  which  the  most  perfect  lode  in  a  geological  sense  ever  pos- 
eased.  Each  of  the  characteristics  named,  though  prmluced  at  a  differ- 
Dt  period  from  the  others,  wiis  undoubtedly  cause<l  by  the  s  inie  fon-es 
perating  at  the  same  time  upon  the  whole  ))ody  of  the  limestone. 

"Throughout  this  zone  of  limestone,  as  we  have  already  stated,  min- 
ral  is  found  in  numerous  fiasures  of  the  rock.     According  to  the  opin- 
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ions  of  all  the  Rcientific  men  who  have  been  examined,  this  mineral  was 
brought  up  in  solution  from  the  depths  of  the  earth  below,  and  would, 
therefore,  naturally  be  very  irregularly  deposited  in  the  fissures  of  the 
crushed  matter,  as  these  fissures  are  in  every  variety  of  form  and  siae, 
and  would  also  tind  its  way  in  minute  particles  in  the  loose  material  of 
the  rock.  The  evidence  shows  that  it  is  sufficiently  diffnsed  to  justify 
giving  to  the  limestone  the  general  designation  of  mineralized  matter — 
metal-bearing  rock.  The  three  scientific  experts  produced  by  the  plain- 
tiff, Mr.  Keyes,  Mr.  Raymond,  and  Mr.  Hunt,  all  of  them  of  large  experi- 
ence and  extensive  attainments,  and  two  of  them  of  national  reputation, 
have  given  it  as  their  opinion,  after  examining  the  ground,  that  the  zone 
of  limestone  between  the  quartzite  and  the  shale  constitutes  one  vein  or 
lode,  in  the  sense  in  which  those  terms  are  used  by  miners.  Mr.  Keyes, 
who  for  years  was  superintendent  of  the  mine  of  the  plaintiff,  concludes 
a  minute  description  of  the  character  and  developments  of  the  ground, 
by  stating  that  in  his  judgment,  according  to  the  customs  of  miners  in 
this  country  and  common  sense,  the  whole  of  that  space  should  be  con- 
sidered and  accepted  as  a  lead,  lode,  or  ledge  of  metal-bearing  rock  in 
place. 

•'  Dr.  I^ymond,  after  giving  a  like  extended  account  of  the  character 
of  the  ground,  and  his  opinion  as  to  the  causes  of  its  formation,  and  stat- 
ing with  great  minuteness  the  observations  he  had  made,  concludes  by 
announcing  as  his  judgment,  after  carefully  weighing  all  that  he  had  seen, 
that  the  deposit  between  the  quartzite  and  the  shale  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  single  vein  in  the  sen.se  in  which  the  word  is  used  by  miners — that 
is,  as  a  single  ore  deposit  of  identical  origin,  age,  and  character  through- 
out. 

'  '^  Dr.  Hunt,  after  stating  the  result  of  his  examination  of  the  ground 
and  his  theory  as  to  the  formation  of  the  mine,  gives  his  judgment  as 
follows: 

'''  My  conclusion  is  this:  that  this  whole  mass  of  rock  is  impregnated 
with  ore ;  that  although  the  great  mass  of  ore  stretches  for  a  long  dis- 
tance above  horizontally  and  along  an  incline  down  the  foot-wall,  as  I 
have  traced  it,  from  this  deiwsit  you  can  also  trace  the  ore  into  a  succes- 
sion of  great  cavities  or  bonanzas  lying  irregularly  across  the  limestone, 
and  into  smaller  caverns  or  cha.sms  of  the  same  sort;  and  that  the  whole 
mass  of  the  limestone  is  irregularly  impregnated  with  the  ore.  I  use  the 
wonl  impregnation  in  the  sense  that  it  has  penetrated  here  and  there ; 
little  patches  and  stains,  ore- vugs  and  caverns  and  spaces  of  all  sizes  and 
all  shapes,  irregularly  dis.Ht»minated  through  the  mass.  ...  I  conclude, 
therefore,  that  this  gr(*at  mass  of  ore  is,  in  the  pro|>cr  sense  of  the  woid, 
a  great  lode,  or  a  great  vein,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  by 
miners;  and  that  practically  the  only  way  of  utilizing  this  deposit,  is  to 
treat  the  whole  of  it  jus  one  great  ore-ln-aring  lode  or  mass  of  rock.' 

"This  conclusion  as  to  the  zone  constituting  one  lode  of  rock  bearing 
metal,  it  is  true,  is  not  adopted  by  the  men  of  sciepce  produced  as  wit- 
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nesses  by  the  defendant,  the  Richmond  Company.  These  latter  (gentle- 
men,  like  the  others,  have  had  a  hirjje  experience  in  the  examination  of 
mines,  and  some  of  them  have  acquired  a  national  reputation  fof  their 
■eicntific  attainments.  No  one  questions  their  leaminfi;  or  ability,  or  the 
sincerity  with  which  they  have  expressed  their  convictions.  They  agree 
with  the  plaintiflTs  witnesses  as  to  the  existence  of  the  mineralized  zone  of 
limestone  with  an  underlying  quartzitc  and  an  overlying  shale ;  as  to  the 
broken  and  crushed  condition  of  the  limestone,  and  substantially  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  metal  and  its  deposition  in  the  rock.  In  nearly  all  other 
respects  they  disagree.  In  their  judgment  the  zone  of  limestone  has  no 
features  of  a  lode.  It  has  no  continuous  fissure,  says  Mr.  King,  to  mark 
it  as  a  lode.  A  lode,  he  adds,  must  have  a  foot-wall  and  a  hanging-wall, 
and  if  it  is  broad,  these  must  connect  at  both  ends,  and  must  connect 
downwards.  Here  there  is  no  hangin^^-wall  or  fwit-wall ;  the  limestone 
only  rests  as  a  matter  of  stratigraphical  fact  on  underlying  quartzite  and 
the  shale  overlies  it.  And  distinguishing  the  structure  at  Ruby  Hill 
from  the  Comstock  Lo<le,  the  same  witness  says  that  the  one  is  a  series 
of  sedimentary  beds  laid  down  in  the  ocean  and  turned  up;  the  other  is 
a  fissure  extending  between  two  rocks. 

**  The  other  witnesses  of  the  defendant,  so  far  as  they  have  expressed 
any  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  a  lo<le,  have  agrc»ed  with  the  views  of 
Mr.  King.  It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  these  gentlemen  at  all 
times  carried  in  their  minds  the  scientitic  deiinition  of  the  term  as  given 
by  geoIogi.sts— that  a  lode  is  a  fissure  in  the  earth's  crust  filled  with  min- 
eral matter — and  disregarded  the  broader,  though  less  scientific,  defini- 
tion of  the  miner,  who  applies  the  term  tt>  all  zones  or  belts  of  metal- 
bearing  rock  lying  within  clearly  marked  boundaries.  For  the  reasons 
already  stated,  we  are  of  opinirm  that  the  acts  of  Congn»ss  usi'  the  tenn 
in  the  sense  in  which  miners  understan<l  it. 

**  If  the  scientific  definition  of  a  lode,  as  given  by  geologists,  could  be 
accepted  as  the  only  proi)er  one  in  this  cawe,  the  theory  of  distintrt  veins 
<*xisting  in  distinct  fissures  of  the  lini<»stone,  would  )>c  not  only  plausible. 
but  rea.sonable ;  for  that  definition  is  not  met  by  the  conditions  in  which 
the  Eureka  raineraliztHl  zone  appe4irs.  But  as  that  definition  cannot  be 
accepte<l,  and  the  Kone  presents  the  caM*  of  a  lode  as  that  term  is  under- 
stood by  miners,  the  tlHH)ry  of  separate  veins,  as  distinct  and  discon- 
nected iKxlies  of  ore,  falls  to  the  ground.  It  is,  therefore,  of  little  con- 
sequence what  name  is  given  to  the  bodi«^  of  ore  in  the  limestone, 
whether  they  be  called  pipe  veins,  rake  veins,  or  pipes  of  ore,  or  receive 
the  new  designation  suggested  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  they  are  but  parts 
of  one  greater  deposit,  which  })ernieates.  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  with 
occasional  interveningsjwicesof  barren  rock,  the  whole  mass  oMiniestone, 
from  the  Jackson  mine  to  the  Richnumd,  inclusive. 

**  The  acts  of  Congress  of  186H  and  187*2  dealt  with  a  practical  necessity 
of  miners;  they  were  pjussed  to  ]»rotect  locations  on  veins  or  lodes, as 
miners  understood  tlia^e  terms.     Instances  without  number  exist  where 
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the  meiming  of  words  in  a  statute  has  lieen  enlarged  or  restricted  anf 
qualiiied  to  curry  out  the  intention  of  the  Legislature.  The  inquiry^ 
where  any  uncertainty  exists,  always  is  as  to  what  the  Legislature  in> 
tended,  and  when  that  is  ascertained  it  controls.  In  a  recent  case  before 
tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  singing  birds  were  held  not  to 
he  live  animals,  within  the  meaning  of  a  revenue  act  of  Congress. — 
(Riche  v8.  Smgihe,  13  Wall.,  162.)  And  in  a  previous  case,  arising  npon 
the  construction  of  the  Oregon  Donation  Act  of  Congress, 'the  term,  a 
single  man,  was  held  to  include  in  its  meaning  an  unmarried  woman. — 
— [SHrer  rs.  Ladd,  7  Wall.,  219.)  If  any  one  will  examine  the  two  deci- 
sions, reported  as  they  are  in  Wallace's  Keports,  he  will  iind  good  rea- 
sons for  both  of  them. 

*'  Our  judgment  being  that  the  limestone  zone  in  Ruby  Hill,  in  Eu- 
reka District,  lying  l)etween  the  quartzite  and  the  shale,  constitntea, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  acts  of  Congress,  one  lode  of  rock  bearing 
metal,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  rights  conveyed  to  the  parties  by  their" 
respective  patents  from  the  United  States.   All  these  patents  are  founded 
upon  previous  locations,  tiiken  up  and  improved  according  to  the  cus> 
toms  and  rules  of  miners  in  the  district.     Each  patent  is  evidence  of  a 
perfected  right  in  the  patentee  to  the  claim  conveyed,  the  initiatory  step 
for  the  acquisition  of  which  was  the  original  location.    If  the  date  of 
such  location  be  stated  in  the  instrument,  or  appear  from  the  re$M)nl 
of  its  entry  in  the  local  land  office,  the  pateut  will  take  effect  by  rela- 
tion as  of  that  date,  so  far  as  may  be  neces.Hary  to  cut  off  all  intervening 
claimants,  unless  the  prior  right  of  the  patentee,  by  virtue  of  his  earlier 
location,  has  been  lost  by  a  titilure  to  contest  the  claim  of  the  inter- 
vening claimant,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  1872.     As  in  the  system  estab- 
lished for  the  alienation  of  the  public  lands,  the  patent  is  the  consum- 
mation of  a/  series  of  acts,  having  for  their  object  the  acquisition  of  a 
title,  the  general  rule  is  to  give  to  it  an  operation  by  relation  at  the  date 
of  the  initiatory  step,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  patentee 
against  subsequent  claimants  to  the  same  property.     As  was  said  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Shepley  vs.  Cowan  (1  Otto,  338),  where  two 
parties  are  contending  for  the  same  property,  the  first  in  time,  in  the 
commencement  of  proceedings  for  theaccjuisition  of  the  title,  when  the 
same  are  regularly  followed  up,  is  deemed  to  be  the  first  in  right. 

"  But  this  principle  has  In^en  qualified  in  its  application  to  jmtents  of 
mining  ground,  by  provisions  in  the  act  of  1872  for  the  settlement  of 
adverse  claims  before  the  issue  of  the  patent.  I'nder  that  act,  when  one 
is  seeking  a  patent  for  his  mining  location  and  gives  proper  notice  of  the 
fact  as  there  pn^scril>ed,  any  other  claimant  of  an  unpatentetl  location  ob- 
jecting to  the  patent  of  the  claim,  either  on  account  of  its  extent  or 
form,  or  beciiuse  of  asserted  prior  location,  must  come  forward  with  his 
objections  and  present  them,  or  he  will  afterwards  be  precludetl  from 
objecting  to  the  issue  of  the  patent.  While,  therefore,  the  general  doc- 
trine of  relation  applies  to  mining  patents  so  as  to  cut  off  intervening 
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claimants,  if  any  there  can  be,  deriving  title  from  other  sources,  sneh 
perhaps  as  might  arise  from  a  8ubsc<|uent  location  of  school  warrants 
or  a  subsequent  purchase  from  the  State,  as  in  the  case  of  Ueydenfeldt  vs. 
Daney  Gold  Mining  Company,  reported  in  the  third  of  Otto,  the  doctrine 
cannot  be  applied  so  as  to  cut  off  the  rights  of  the  earlier  patentee,  under 
a  later  location  where  no  opposition  to  that  location  was  made  under  the 
statute.  The  silence  of  the  first  locator  is,  under  the  statute,  a  waiver 
of  his  priority. 

"But  from  the. view  we  take  of  the  rights  of  the  parties  under  their 
respective  patents,  and  the  locations  ujwn  which  those  patents  were  is- 
sued, the  question  of  priority  of  location  is  of  no  practical  consequence  in 
the  case. 

"The  plaintiff  is  the  patentee  of  several  locations  on  the  Ruby  Hill 
lode,  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  action  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to 
three  of  them — the  patents  for  the  Champion,  the  At  Last,  and  the  Lu- 
pita  or  Margaret  claims.  The  tirst  of  these  patents  was  issued  in  1872, 
the  second  in  1876,  and  the  third  in  1877.  Within  the  end  lines  of  the 
locations,  as  patented  in  all  these  cases,  when  drawn  down  vertically 
through  the  lode,  the  property  in  controversy  falls.  Objection  is  taken 
to  the  validity  of  the  last  two  patents,  becjiuse  the  end  lines  of  the  sur- 
face locations  patented  are  not  parallel,  as  required  by  the  act  of  1872. 
But  to  this  objection  there  are  several  obvious  answers.  In  the  first 
place,  it  does  not  appear  upon  what  locations  the  patents  were  issuetl. 
They  may  have  been,  and  probably  were,  issued  upon  locations  made 
under  the  act  of  1866,  where  such  parallelism  in  the  end  lines  of  the 
surface  locations  was  not  required.  The  presumption  of  the  law  is,  that 
the  officers  of  the  Executive  Department,  specially  charged  with  the  su- 
pervision of  applications  for  mining  patents,  and  the  issue  of  such  piitents, 
did  their  duty  ;  and  in  an  action  of  ejectment,  mere  surmises  to  the  con- 
trary will  not  be  listened  to.  If,  under  any  possible  circumstances,  u 
patent  for  a  location  without  such  parallelism  may  \\e  valid,  the  law  will 
presume  that  such  circumstances  existed.  A  patent  of  the  I'nitetl  States 
for  land,  whether  agricultural  or  mineral,  is  something  upon  which  its 
holder  can  rely  for  peace  and  security  in  his  possessions.  In  its  potency 
it  is  ironclad  against  all  mere  speculative  inferences.  In  the  second  place, 
the  provision  of  the  statute  of  lH7*i,  requiring  the  lines  of  each  claim  to 
be  parallel  to  each  other,  is  merely  directory,  and  no  consequence  is  at- 
tached to  a  deviation  from  its  direction.  Its  object  is  to  secure  parallel 
end  lines  drawn  vertically  down,  and  that  was  etrected  in  these  cases  by 
taking  the  extreme  points  of  the  respective  locations  on  the  length  of  the 
lode.  In  the  third  place,  the  defect  alleged  does  not  concern  the  defend- 
ant, and  no  one  but  the  government  has  the  right  to  complain,'^ 

The  Judge  then  proceeded  to  sav  tliat  botli  tlie  defend- 
ant and  the  plaintiif',  by  viitue  of  their  respective  patents, 
whether  issued  upon   locations  under  the  act  of  1866,  or 
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under  the  act  of  1872,  were  limited  to  veins  or  lodes  lying 
within  planes  drawn  vertically  downward  through  the  end 
lines  of  their  respective  locations,  and  that  each  took  the 
ores  found  within  those  planes,  at  any  depth  in  all  veins 
or  lodes,  tlie  apex  or  top  of  which  lay  within  the  surface 
lines  of  its  locations;  that  the  question  of  priority  of  loca- 
tion was  of  no  practical  importance  in  the  case;  that  this 
question  became  important  only  where  the  lines  of  one 
patent  overlapped  the  other;  tliat  here  neither  plaintift" 
nor  defendant  could  pass  outside  of  the  end  lines  of  its- 


own  location,  whether  they  were  made  before  or  aftei — 
those  upon  which  the  other  [jarty  relied;  and  as  the  ground 
in  dispute  lay  within  planes  drawn  vertically  downwan 
through  the  end  lines  of  the  plaintitt\s  location,  the  conclu- 
sion was  that  the  ground  was  the  property  of  the  plaintifl' 
Judgment  wjus  accordingly  ordered  in  its  favor.  The  sam^  ^jie 
conclusion  was  reached  by  the  Court  upon  the  agreeraenHr— lat 
of  the  parties  of  the  16th  of  June,  1878. 

Judgment  being  entered  for  the  plaintiff,  an  appeal  w^^  as 
taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  tl~-::^he 
judgment  was  there  athrmed,  the  Court  placing  its  decisii  j^m^m 
upon  the  agreement  of  the  parties.  This  agreement,  ho^^  -w- 
ever,  could  not  have  settled  the  controvei*sy,  unless  t^  ^nhe 
lines  drawn  on  the  surface  mentioned  in  the  as:reemer  -=nf. 
cut  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  mining  property — th^Mat 

is,   unless  that  property  was  a  part  of  a  lode  as  defined in 

the  opinion  of  the  Circuit  Court.     All  lines  dividing  claL    iris 
upon  veins  or  lodes,  must  necessarily  divide  all  that  "^he 
location   on  the  surface   carries,  and  would  not  serve  ^-^5 
boundary  between  them,  if  such  were  not  the  case. —  (7^ 
Otto. ) 

The  Pueblo  Cask. 

In  a  preceding  case  the  existence  of  a  Mexican  pueblo^ 
or  town,  at  the  site  of  the.  present  city  of  San  Francisco— 
its  claim  to  the  use  of  four  square  leagues  of  land — the 
power  of  the  Mexican  Alcaldes  to  distribute  these  lauds 
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in  small  parcels  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  for  build- 
ing, cultivation,  and  other  uses,  and  the  exercise  of  a  sim- 
iliar  power  by  the  Alcaldes  appointed  by  our  military  and 
naval  commanders  after  the  conquest  of  the  country — have 
been  stated. — See  p.  322. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  said  in  Tre- 
nouth  vs.  San  Francisco:  "  Upon  the  sudden  increase  of 
population  at  that  place,  following  the  discovery  of  gold, 
the  Alcaldes  were  called  upon  for  building-lots  in  great 
numbers,  and  those  officers  distributed  them  with  a  gen- 
erous liberality  usually  attending  the  grant  of  other  peo- 
ple's property.  Numerous  persons,  however,  arriving  at 
the  town  were  not  disposed  to  recognize  the  authority  in 
this  respect  of  the  American  magistrates,  and  finding  it 
less  troublesome  to  appropriate  what  land  they  needed 
than  to  apply  to  the  magistrates  for  it,  they  asserted  that 
the  land  on  which  the  pueblo  was  situated  belonged  to  the 
United  States,  and,  as  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  their 
convictions,  immediately  proceeded  to  take  as  nxuch  of  it 
for  themselves  as  they  could  conveniently  enclose  and  hold. 
Thus  the  town  was  soon  filled  with  an  active  and  restless 
population,  making  large  and  expensive  improvements 
upon  lands  held  in  some  instances  under  grants  from  the 
Alcaldes,  and  in  others  by  the  right  of  prior  possession. 
Sometimes  the  same  parcel  was  claimed  by  different  par- 
ties; by  one  party  as  a  settler,  and  by  another  as  the 
holder  of  an  Alcalde  grant.  Disputes  both  in  and  out  of 
the  Courts,  the  natural  consequence  of  this  ditference  in 
the  ongin  of  the  titles  of  the  claimants,  were  greatly  in- 
creased in  bitterness  bv  the  enormous  value  which  in  a 
short  period  the  lands  acquired." — (10  Otto,  251.) 

After  California  was  orii:anized  as  a  State,  San  Fran- 
CISCO  was  incorporated  as  a  city  by  its  Legislature,  and 
municipal  officers  were  elected  to  administer  its  govern- 
ment. As  has  happened  in  many  other  cases,  the  city  con- 
tracted more  debts  than  its  revenues  authorized,  and  did 
not  always  make  suitable  provision  to  meet  its  obligations 
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as  tliey  matured.  Xumerons  suits  were  consequently 
instituted  against  it  and  judgments  recovered.  Execu- 
tions were  issued  upon  these  judgments  and  levied  upon 
the  land  claimed  by  the  city.  Those  who  denied  that  the 
city  possessed  any  title  to  the  property,  of  course  paid  no 
attention  to  the  sales;  and  property  of  immense  value, 
covering  in  some  instances  hundreds  of  acres,  was  in 
consequence  struck  off  at  a  mere  nominal  price.  Wha 
tended  to  add  to  the  confusion  of  titles  was  the  ditferen 
opinions   entertained    respecting   them    by   the  Suprenn-: 


Court  of  the  State  at  difl'erent  times.  The  first  bench  ofe^  f 
judges  of  the  Court  decided  that  San  Fnmcisco  never  wa^»^  s 
a  pueblo,  had  no  proprietary  rights,  and  that  the  grantr  — s 
made  by  the  Alcaldes  a|)pointed  by  the  American  office i  » 
after  the  conquest,  conveyed  no  title.  The  successora 
these  judges  decided  just  the  reverse,  and  held  that  Sa 
Francisco  was  a  pueblo,  that  it  had  proprietary  rights 
four  square  leagues,  and  that  the  change  of  flags  workp=f  / 
no  change  in  those  rights  or  the  power  of  her  officers  ^^^o 
make  grrants  of  the  land.  In  the  mean  time  the  action  ^of 
the  city  authoiities  increased  this  confusion.  Assertiin^ 
that  there  originally  was  a  Mexican  pueblo,  and  tliat  {lie 
city  of  San  Fiancisco  had  succeeded  to  its  proprietarr 
rights,  she  made  a  claim  to  the  lands  of  the  pueblo, 
as  its  successor,  and  when  the  Board  of  Land  Com- 
missioners was  created  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  March 
3d,  1851,  she  presented  the  claim  for  confirmation.  In 
December,  1854,  the  Board  confirmed  this  claim  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  foursquare  leagues.  Dissatisfied  with  the  limi- 
tation of  the  claim,  the  city  appealed  from  the  decree  of  the 
Board  to  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  where 
the  case  remained  undecided  until  September,  1864 — a 
period  of  nearly  ten  yeai's.  Pending  this  appeal,  the  city 
pjissed  an  ordinance,  known  in  her  history — from  the  name 
of  its  author — as  the  "  Van  Xoss  Ordinance,"  the  object  of 
which,  as  expressed  in  the  title,  was '^  for  the  settlement 
and  quieting  of  the  land  titles  in  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
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cisco."  It  relinquished  and  granted  all  the  right  and 
claim  of  the  city  to  land  within  the  corporate  limits,  as  de- 
fined by  the  charter  of  1851 — with  certain  exceptions — to 
parties  in  the  actual  posvsession  thereof,  by  themselves  or 
tenants,  on  or  before  tlie  first  of  January,  1855,  provided 
such  possession  was  continued  up  to  the  time  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  ordinance  into  the  Common  Council,  or 
if  interrupted  by  an  intruder  or  tres|>iisser,  liad  been  or 
might  be  recovered  by  legal  pi'ocess.  And  it  declared 
that  for  all  the  purposes  contemplated  by  the  ordinance, 
persons  should  be  deemed  possessoi's,  who  held  titles  to 
lands  within  those  limits  by  virtue  of  a  grant  made  by  any 
ayuntamiento,  town  council,  alcalde,  or  justice  of  the  peace 
of  the  former  pueblo,  before  the  7th  of  July,  1846,  or  by 
virtue  of  a  grant  subsequently  made  by  tliose  authorities, 
within  certain  limits  of  the  city,  previous  to  its  incorpora- 
tion by  the  State,  provided  the  gi-ant  or  a  material  portion 
of  it  had  been  recorded  in  a  proper  book  of  records  in  tlie 
control  of  the  recorder  of  the  county  previous  to  April  3d, 
1851.  In  March,  1858,  the  Legislature  ratified  and  con- 
firmed this  ordinance.  Its  framers,  however,  being  in 
doubt  whether  the  city  had  any  title  to  the  lands  claimed 
by  her  as  successor  of  the  Mexican  pueblo,  provided  for 
the  ultimate  determination  of  the  question  either  way;  and 
directed,  on  the  assumption  that  the  land  was  public  land, 
that  an  entry  of  it  be  made  at  the  proper  land  office  of  the 
United  States,  and  declared  that  whatever  title  might  be 
acquired,  either  on  a  confirmation  of  the  pueblo  claim,  or 
through  the  action  of  the  land  officers,  should  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  parties  in  possession,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
ordinance. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  large  numbers  of  suits  were 
brought  in  the  Courts,  by  the  holders  of  the  conflictiiiif 
titles,  to  test  their  validity.  These  suits  were  carried  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  whore  various  decisions 
were  rendered,  not  always  consistent  with  each  other,  nor 
always  meeting  the  entire  approval  of  the  profession,  but 
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generally  holding  that  a  Mexican  pueblo,  with  an  interest 
of  some  sort  in  the  lands,  had  existed  at  the  site  of  the 
citj  on  the  acquisition  of  the  country,  and  that  such  lands, 
like  other  property  of  the  city  not  used  for  public  pur- 
poses, were  vendible  on  execution.  Finally  a  test  case — 
Hart  vs,  Burnett — presenting  the  difterent  titles  for  adju- 
dication, found  its  way  to  that  Court.  It  was  there  elabo- 
rately argued  by  able  and  learned  counsel,  and  the  whole 
law  of  Mexico  upon  the  subject  of  pueblos,  their  organi- 
zation, rights,  and  powers,  the  nature  of  their  proprietary 
rights,  the  effect  of  the  change  of  sovereignty,  the  powers 
of  alcaldes  in  the  disposition  of  municipal  lands,  and  the 
effect  of  the  Van  Xess  Ordinance,  and  the  confirmatory 
act  of  the  Legislature,  were  thoroughly  and  fully  pre- 
sented. The  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved,  the  pre- 
vious uncertainty  in  relation  to  the  law,  and  the  character 
and  erudition  of  the  counsel  employed,  attracted  very 
general  attention  to  the  case. 

In  April,  1860,  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  prepared  by 
Judge  Baldwin  and  concurred  in  by  Judge  Field,  was  de- 
livered. That  opinion  is  remarkable  for  the  exhaustive 
learning  and  research  it  exhibits  upon  the  points  dis-. 
cussed.  The  law  was  established  with  such  precision  and 
clearness  that  its  doctrines  have  never  since  been  success- 
fully assailed;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  been  repeatedly 
reaffirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  and  often 
recognized  as  sound  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  Court  held,  among  other  things,  that  at  the 
date  of  the  conquest  and  cession  of  the  country,  San 
Francisco  was  a  pueblo;  that,  as  such,  it  had  proprietary 
rights  in  certain  lands  wiiich  were  held  in  trust  for  the 
public  uses  of  the  city  and  for  its  inhabitants,  and  were  not 
S4ibject  to  seizure  and  sale  under  execution;  that  such  por- 
tions as  were  not  set  apart  for  public  uses  could  be  granted 
in  lots  to  its  inhabitants  by  its  ayuntamiento,  or  alcaldes, 
or  other  officers  succeeding  to  their  powers;  that  the  trusts 
upon  which  these  lands  were  held  were  public  and  politi- 
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cal  in  their  nature,  and  as  such  had  been,  since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  State,  under  the  control  of  the  Legislature; 
that  the  Van  Xess  Ordinance  and  the  confirmatory  act  of 
the  Legislature  vested  in  the  pei^sons  therein  described  a 
title  to  the  lands  mentioned,  and  that  the  city  held  the 
lands,  not  already  disposed  of  by  herself,  unattected  by 
sheriff  sales  under  executions  ai^ainst  her. 

By  this  decision  the  title  of  the  city  to  her  public  squares, 
streets,  sites  for  school-houses,  city  hall,  engine-houses,  and 
other  public  buildings  belonging  to  the  corporation,  atul 
other  lots  reserved  by  the  ordinance  for  public  uses,  was 
confirmed  and  established;  and  all  persons  occupying  lands, 
not  thus  reserved,  were  quieted  in  their  possessions,  so  far 
as  any  claim  of  the  city  or  State  was  concerned.  Prop- 
erty of  vast  value,  to  be  estimated  only  by  millions,  was 
thus  secured  to  the  city  or  to  persons  in  possession. 

In  order  to  a  complete  settlement  of  the  title,  however, 
it  was  still  necessary  to  obtain  the  action  of  the  tribunals 
of  the  United  States  upon  the  claim  made  by  the  city  Jis 
successor  of  the  pueblo.  As  already  stated,  the  appeal  to 
the  District  Court  from  the  decision  of  the  Commissioners 
had  not  been  acted  upon. 

By  the  5th  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  entitled  ''An 
act  to  expedite  the  settlement  of  titles  to  lands  in  the 
State  of  California,"  passed  July  1,  1864,  all  the  right 
and  title  of  the  United  States  to  land  within  the  corpo- 
rate limits  of  San  J'rancisco — as  defined  by  its  charter  of 
1851,  with  certain  exceptions — were  relinquished  and 
granted  to  the  city  and  its  successors  for  the  uses  and 
purposes  specified  in  the  Van  Xess  Ordinance.*  Thus, 
whatever  was  essential  to  perfect  the  title  to  parties 
holding  under  that  ordinance,  and  to  the  city,  was  com- 
pleted. That  section  was  drawn  by  Judge  Field.  The 
exceptions  enumerated  related  to  lands  previously  or  then 
occupied  by  the  United  States  for  militarj',  naval,  and 
other  purposes,  or  such  parcels  as  might  be  subsequently 

♦  13  Stats,  at  Large,  333. 
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designated  for  that  purpose  by  the  President  within  a  year 
after  the  return  to  the  Land  Office  of  an  approved  plat  of 
the  city  limits.  But  the  claim  of  the  city — as  successor 
of  the  pueblo — wa.s  for  a  much  greater  quantity  than  the 
land  embraced  within  the  charter  limits  of  1851,  and,  by 
the  4th  section  of  the  act  mentioned,  authority  was  given 
to  transfer  the  case  pending  in  the  District  Court  to  the 
(^ircuit  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  case  was  acooitl- 
ingly  transferred  in  September,  1864,  and  it  was  decided 
in  October  of  thtit  voar. 

In  deciding  the  case  Judge  Field  gave  the  following 
opinion  : 

"  This  case  comes  before  this  Court  upon  a  transfer  from  the  District 
Court  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  1st,  1P64,  *  to  expedite  the  set- 
tlement of  titles  to  lands  in  the  State  of  California.'  It  was  in  the  Dis- 
trict Court  on  appeal  from  the  decree  of  the  Board  of  Land  Commis- 
sioners, created  by  the  act  of  March  3d,  1851.  It  involves  the  consider- 
atiou  of  the  validity  of  the  claim  asserted  by  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
to  a  tract  of  land  situated  in  the  county  of  San  Francisco,  and  embracing 
so  much  of  the  ))eninsula,  upon  which  the  (;ity  is  located,  as  will  contain 
an  area  of  four  square  leaj;ucs. 

"  The  city  presented  her  petiticni  to  the  Board  of  Land  Commissioners 
in  July,  185*2,  asserting  in  substance,  among  other  things,  that,  in  pnr^ 
suance  of  the  laws,  usiiges,  and  customs  of  the  government  of  Mexico, 
and  the  act  of  the  Departmental  Assembly  of  California  of  November, 
1833,  the  Pueblo  of  San  Francisco  was  crciited  a  municipal  government, 
and  became  invested  with  all  the  rightvS,  projH-rties,  and  privileges  of  pu- 
eblos under  the  then  existing  laws,  and  with  the  proprietorship  of  the 
tract  of  land  of  four  scjuare  leagues  above  described :  tliat  the  paeblo 
continued  such  municipality  and  pro])rietor  until  after  the  accession  of 
the  government  of  the  Unit^nl  States,  July  7th,  1846,  and  until  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Calitbrnia  incorporating 
the  city  ;  and  that  she  thereupon  succeeded  to  the  property  of  the  pueblo, 
and  has  a  gowi  and  lawful  claim  to  the  same. 

"  In  December,  1854,  the  Board  of  (Commissioners  contirmed  the  claim 
of  the  city  to  a  portion  of  the  four  s<iuure  leagues,  and  rejected  the  claim 
for  the  residue.  The  land  to  which  the  claim  wjis  contirmed  was  bonnded 
by  a  line  running  near  the  Mission  of  Dolores,  and  known  as  the  Vallejo 
Line.  That  line  wtis  adopted  principally  in  reliance  upon  the  gennine- 
ness  and  authenticity  of  the  document  descril>ed  in  the  proceedings  as 
the  Zamorano  document.  The  spuriousness  of  that  document  is  now 
admitted  by  all  parties.  From  the  decree  of  the  Board  an  appeal  was 
taken  by  the  filing  of  a  transcript  of  the  proceedings  and  decision  with 
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the  clerk  of  the  District  Court.  The  appeal  was  by  statute  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  party  against  whom  the  decision  wiw  rendcrwl — in  this  case  of 
both  parties — of  the  United  States,  which  controverted  the  entire  claim, 
and  of  the  city,  which  asserted  a  claim  to  a  larger  quantity  of  land — and 
both  parties  gave  notice  of  their  intention  to  prosecute  the  appeal.  Af- 
terwards, in  February,  1857,  the  Attorney -General  withdrew  the  appeal 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  in  March  followinjj:,  upon  the  stip- 
ulation ef  the  pistrict  Attorney,  the  District  Court  ordered  that  appeal 
to  be  dismissed,  and  gave  leave  to  the  city  to  procee<l  upon  the  decree  of 
the  Commission  as  upon  a  final  decree.  The  case,  therefore,  remained  in 
the  District  Court  u(X)n  the  appeal  of  the  city  alone,  and  that  is  its  posi- 
tion here.  But  the  proceeding  in  the.  District  Court,  being  in  the  nature 
of  an  original  suit,  the  prosecution  of  the  appeal  by  either  party  keeps 
the  whole  issue  open.  '  The  suit  in  the  District  Court,'  said  Mr.  Justice 
Nelson  in  United  States  vs.  Kitchie  (17  How.,  534),  'is  to  be  regarded  as 
an  original  proceeding — the  removal  of  the  transcript,  papers,  and  evi- 
dence into  it  from  the  Board  of  Commissioners  l)eing  but  a  mode  of  pro- 
viding for  the  institution  of  the  suit  in  that  Court.  The  transfer,  it  is 
true,  is  called  an  appeal ;  we  must  not,  however,  be  misled  by  a  name, 
bat  look  to  the  substance  and  intent  of  the  proceeding.  The  District 
Court  is  not  confined  to  a  mere  re-examination  of  the  case  as  heard  and 
decided  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  but  hears  the  case  de  novo^  upon 
the  papers  and  testimony  which  had  been  used  before  the  Board,  they  be- 
ing made  evidence  in  the  District  Court ;  and  also  upon  such  further  evi- 
dence as  either  party  may  see  fit  to  produce.' 

*'  But  though  the  whole  issue  is  thus  open,  the  dismissal  of  the  appeal 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  may  very  properly  be  regarded  as  an  as- 
sent by  the  government  to  the  main  facts  upon  which  the  claim  of  the 
city  rests,  namely  :  the  existence  of  an  organized  pueblo  at  the  site  of  the 
present  city  upon  the  acquisition  of  the  country  by  the  United  States  on 
the  7th  of  July,  1846;  the  po.sse.ssion  by  that  pueblo  of  proprietary  rights 
iu  certain  lands,  and  the  succession  to  such  proprietary  rights  by  the  city 
of  San  Francisco.  The  District  Attorney  docs  not,  therefore,  deem  it 
within  the  line  of  his  duty  to  controvert  these  positions,  but  on  the  con- 
trary admits  them  as  facta  in  the  case,  contending  only  that  the  lands 
appertaining  to  the  pueblo  were  subject,  until  by  grant  from  the  proper 
authorities  they  were  vested  in  private  proprietorship,  to  appropriation 
to  public  uses  by  the  former  government  and,  since  the  acquisition 
of  the  country,  by  the  United  States.  He,  therefore,  insists  upon  an 
exception  from  the  confirmation  to  the  city  of  the  land  heretofore  rv- 
»erved  or  occupied  by  the  government  for  })ablic  uses;  and  I  do  not  un- 
derstand that  the  counsel  of  the  city  objects  to  an  exception  of  this 
character. 

**  It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  recite  the  historical  eviilence  of  the 
existenc*e  of  a  pueblo  previous  to,  and  at  the  date  of,  the  acquisition  of 
the  country  at  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  which  is  very 
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fiillj  presented  in  tlie  elal>orate  opiniun  tiled  by  the  Commii 
rendition  of  its  decision.  Since  that  decision  was  made  the  question  hnn 
been  considered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State ;  and  in  an  opinion 
in  which  the  whole  subject  is  examined  a  similar  conclusion  is  reached ; 
and  if  anything  were  wanting  in  addition  to  the  arguments  thus  fur- 
nished, it  is  found  in  the  able  and  exhaustive  brief  of  the  counsel  of  the 
city.  The  documents  of  undoubted  authenticity,to  which  the  opinions 
and  the  brief  of  counsel  refer,  establish  beyond  controversy  the  fact  that  a 
pueblo  of  some  kind,  having  an  Ayuntamiento  composed  of  Alcaldes, 
Rcgidores,  and  other  municipal  officers,  existed  as  early  as  1634 ;  and 
that  the  pueblo  continued  in  existence  until,  and  subsequent  to,  the  ces- 
sion of  the  country.  The  action  of  the  officers  of  the  Uniteil  States  in  the 
government  of  the  city  and  the  appointment  or  election  of  its  magistrates 
after  the  conquest,  both  preceding  and  subsequent  to  the  treaty  of  peace, 
proceeded  upon  the  recognition  of  this  fact ;  and  the  titles  to  property 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  city  to  the  valne  of  many  millions  rest 
upon  a  like  recognition. 

"  The  material  question,  therefore,  for  determination,  as  the  case  stands 
before  this  Court,  relates  to  the  extent  of  the  lands  in  which  the  pneblo 
was  interested.  It  is  not  pretended  that  such  lands  were  ever  marked 
off  and  surveyed  by  competent  authority.  It  is  admitted,  as  already 
stated,  that  the  so-called  Zamorauo  document,  given  in  evidence,  is  spuri- 
ous. The  question  presented  must,  therefore,  ho  determined  by  reference 
to  the  laws  of  Mexico  at  the  date  of  the  conquest. 

"  As  stated  by  the  Commissioners  in  their  opinion,  there  can  lie  no 
doubt  that  by  those  laws,  pueblos  or  towns,  and  their  residents,  were  en- 
titled to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  certain  lands  within  the  prescribed 
limits  immediately  contiguous  to  and  adjoining  the  town  proper;  that 
this  right  was  common  to  the  cities  and  towns  of  Spain  from  their  first 
organization,  and  was  incorporated  by  her  colonies  into  their  municipal 
system  on  this  continent ;  and  that  the  same  continued  in  Mexico,  with 
iMit  little  variation,  after  her  separation  from  the  mother  country.  And 
there  is  as  little  doubt  that  by  those  laws  a  pueblo  or  town,  when  once 
established  and  officially  recognized,  l>ec2ime  entitled,  for  its  own  use  and 
the  use  of  its  inhabitants,  to  four  sciuare  leagues  of  land.  The  compila- 
tion known  as  the  Hcvopilavityn  de  L(^e»  de  las  Indias  contains  several  laws 
relating  to  this  subject.  The  Sixth  Law  of  Title  Five,  of  Book  Four,  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  towns  by  contract  with  individuals,  and 
upon  compliance  with  the  conditions  of  the  contract,  for  the  grant  of  four 
square  leagues  of  land,  to  be  laid  olf  in  a  s<|uare  or  pmlonged  form,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  country. 

"  The  ojnnion  of  the  Assessor  or  legal  adviser  of  the  Vice  Royalty  of 
New  Spain  given  to  theCommandante  Genenil  in  Octol>er,  178.5,  u|jou  the 
petition  of  certain  settlers  in  California,  for  grants  of  tracts  of  land  situ- 
ated within  the  limits  claimed  by  pueblas,  recognizes  thi«  right  of  pueb- 
los to  have  four  square  leagues  assigned  t(»  them.     His  language  is  that 
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the  grants  '  cannot  nor  ought  to  l)e  made  to  them  within  the  honndaries 
assigned  to  each  pueblo,  which,  in  conformity  with  the  Law  Six,  Title 
Five,  Liber  Four  of  the  Recopilacion,  must  he  four  leaffues  of  land  in  a 
square  or  oblong  body,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  ;  because 
the  petition  of  the  new  settlers  would  tend  to  make  them  private  owners 
of  the  forests,  pastures,  water,  timlier,  wood,  and  other  advantages  of  the 
lands  which  may  be  assigned,  granted,  and  distributed  to  them,  and  to 
deprive  their  neighbors  of  these  benefits.  It  is  seen  at  once  that  their 
claim  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  directions  of  the  forementioned  laws, 
and  the  express  provision  in  Art.  8  of  the  Instructions  for  Settlements 
( Poblaciones)  in  the  Californias,  according  to  which  all  the  waters,  past- 
ures, wood,  and  timber,  within  the  limits  which  in  conformity  to  law 
may  be  allowed  to  each  pueblo,  must  be  for  the  common  advantage — so 
that  all  the  new  settlers  may  enjoy  and  partake  of  them,  maintaining 
thereon  their  cattle,  and  participating  of  the  other  benefits  that  may  be 
produced.' 

"  But  the  royal  instructions  of  November,  1789,  for  the  establishment 
of  the  town  of  Pitic,  in  the  province  of  Sonora,  is  conclusive  as  to  the 
right  of  pueblos  in  California  under  the  laws  of  Spain. 

"  The  instructions  were  made  applicable  to  all  new  towns  that  should 
be  subsequently  established  within  the  general  comandaneiay  which  in- 
cluded the  province  of  California.  They  gave  minute  directions  for  the 
formation  and  government  of  the  new  pueblos,  and  referring  to  the  laws 
of  the  Indies  already  cited,  declared  that  there  should  be  grante<l  to  the 
towns  four  leagues  of  land  in  a  scjuare  or  prolonged  form.  They  also  pro- 
vided for  the  distribution  of  building  and  farming  lots  to  settlers,  the 
laying  out  of  pasture  lands  and  lands  for  the  propios,  the  residue  to  con- 
stitute the  egidos  or  commons  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants. 

*'  The  general  provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  Indies,  to  which  these  in- 
fttructions  and  the  opinion  of  the  Ass<'SSor  refer,  continued  in  force  in 
Mexico  after  her  separation  from  Spain.  They  were  recognized  in  the 
regulations  of  November,  1828,  which  were  adopted  to  carry  into  effect 
the  Colonization  Law  of  1824,  and  in  the  regulation  of  the  Departmental 
Assembly  of  August,  1834,  providing  funds  for  towns  and  cities.  They 
were  referred  to  in  numerous  dcK'uments  in  the  archives  of  the  former 
government  in  the  custody  of  the  Surveyor-General.  The  report  of 
Jimeno,  for  many  years  Secretary  of  the  Government  of  California,  found 
in  the  expediente  of  Dofla  Castro  made  in  February,  1844.  is  cited  by  the 
Commissioners  in  their  opinion  us  removing  all  doubt  on  this  point.  The 
report  is  as  follows : 

"' Most  F2XCELLENT  GovERXOK.— The  title  given  to  Dofia  Castro  is 
drawn,  subject  to  the  conditions  that  were  inserted  in  many  other  titles 
during  the  time  of  Gen.  Figueroa,  in  which  they  subjected  the  parties  to 
pay  eenms  (taxes)  if  the  laud  proved  to  belong  to  the  eyidos  of  the  town. 

"*  1  understand  that  the  town  of  Branci  forte  is  to  have  for  tgidos  of  its 
population  four  square  leagues,  in  conformity  to  the  existing  law  of  the 
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R«*ropilarion  of  thr  In«lie>.  in  volonie  the^scr^xMHl.  ttiliuf^  ^  tti  149.  in  «1 
it  mentioa^i  thitt  to  th^  new  town?»  that  extent  iuav  be  niarketl.  to  wbirfc 
effect  it  wonld  be  convenient  that  yoar  Excellencj  sbonld  coaamiaaoa 
two  persons  deseixine  voor  confidence,  in  order  that  accompanied  br  the 
Jodgeof  theXown.  the  mea^arement  indicated  may  he  made,  and  it  maj 
be  derlnred  for  fyidtm  of  the  town  the  foar  sqoare  leafcne^.  lemving  to  the 
deliberation  of  vonr  Excellency  to  free  :!>ome  of  the  fcrantecsof  the  con- 
ditions to  which  they  are  i*nbject.  The  sapreme  jodement  of  yoor  Ex- 
cellency may  resolve  as  it  may  deem  it  convenient. 
••  *  Monterey.  FehrHary  ^h.  H44.  Mantel  Jimexo.' 

"  The  dix>nnients  to  which  reference  has  been  made  are  sufficient  to 
estabIL«h  the  position  that  pneblf)6  once  formed  and  officially  recognixed 
as  such,  became  by  operation  of  the  general  laws  entitled  to  have  fonr 
Hqnare  leagues  of  land  a^ijnicd  to  them,  for  their  iLse  and  the  nse  of  their 
inhabitants.  It  does  not  appear  that  formal  grants  were  made  to  the  new 
pueblos,  though  in  some  instances  an  officer  was  appointed  to  mark  off 
the  boundaries  of  the  four  square  leagues,  aud  to  designate  the  uses  to 
which  particular  tracts  should  be  applied.  But  the  right  of  the  pueblos 
and  their  inhabitant^  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  lands  was  not  made 
dependent  upon  such  measurement  and  designation. 

'"  tt  follows  from  these  views  that  the  pueblo,  which  is  admitted  to 
have  been  regularly  established  at  the  site  of  J?an  Francisco,  on  the  sev- 
enth of  July,  1S46,  was,  as  such  pueblo,  vested  with  the  right  to  four 
square  leagues  of  land,  to  lie  measured  either  in  a  square  or  prolonged 
f<»rm.  according  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  excepting  from  soch  tract 
such  portions  as  had  l)een  previously  dedicated  to  or  reserved  for  public^ 
uses,  or  had  iK'come  private  projwrty  by  grant  from  lawful  authority. 

'•  It  is  difficult  to  determine  with  precision  the  exact  character  of  the 
right  or  title  held  by  pueblos  to  the  lands  assigned  to  them.  The  govern- 
ment undoubtedly  retained  a  right  to  control  their  use  and  disposition, 
and  to  appropriate  them  to  public  uses  until  they  ha<l  been  vested  in 
private  proprietorship.  Numerous  laws  have  been  cited  to  show  that  the 
title  remained  aljsolutely  in  the  government.  The  same  laws  were  cited 
to  the  Supreme  Ck>urt  of  this  .State  when  the  subject  wjis  liefore  that  tri- 
bunal, and  in  relation  to  them  the  Court  said :  '  We  see  nothing  in  these 
laws  opjMwed  to  the  views  we  have  already  expressed,  that  the  towns  hod 
such  a  right,  title,  and  interest  in  these  lands  its  to  enable  them  to  use  and 
dispose  of  them  in  the  nianncT  authorized  by  law  or  by  special  onlers,  and 
consonant  with  the  object  of  the  endowment  and  trust.  Undoubtedly 
the  right  of  control  remained  in  the  sovereign,  who  might  authorize  or 
forbid  any  municipal  or  other  oflicer  to  grant  or  clispose  of  such  lands, 
even  for  the  pur])ose  of  the  endowment  or  trust.  Such  genenil  right, 
with  respect  to  a  ])ublic  corporation,  exists  in  any  sovereign  State,  aud 
nniMt,  of  course,  have  existed  in  the  absolute  monarchy  of  Spain,  where 
the  property  of  private  corporations  and  individuals  was  to  a  gn^^U  de- 
gree subje<*t  to  the   royal   will  and   pleasure.' — \Hart   vh.  Bitrneft,  15  Cal., 
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569.)  And  referring  to  objections  to  the  theory  of  absolute  title  in  the 
pneblOf  and  the  questions  which  upon  that  view  might  be  snggested,  the 
Court  said  :  *  There  is  but  one  sensible  answer  to  these  questions,  and  we 
think  that  answer  is  given  in  the  laws  themselves,  and  in  the  recorded 
proceedings  of  the  officers  who  administered  them,  and  who  must  be  pre- 
8ame<l  to  have  interpreted  them  correctly.  It  is,  that  the  lands  assigned 
to  pueblos,  whether  by  general  law  regulating  their  limits  to  four  leagues, 
or  by  special  desiguation  of  boundaries,  were  not  given  to  them  in  abso- 
lute property,  with  full  right  of  disposition  and  alienation,  but  to  be  held 
by  them  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  community,  with  such 
powers  of  use,  disposition,  and  alienation,  as  had  been  already  or  might 
af^rwards  be  conferred  for  the  due  execution  of  such  trusts,  upon  such 
pueblos,  or  upon  their  officers.' — {Id.,  573.)  And  this  view,  the  Court 
adds,  fully  reconciles  the  apparently  conflicting  disposition  of  the  laws 
and  the  commentaries  of  publicists  respecting  the  relative  rights  of  the 
Crown  and  the  municipalities  to  which  counsel  had  referred. 

**  In  this  view  of  the  nature  of  the  title  of  the  pueblo  and  of  the  city, 
its  successor,  I  fully  concur;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  of  March  3d,  1851,  the  city  is  entitled  to  a  confirmation 
of  her  claim.  I  regret  that  the  recent  transfer  of  the  case  to  the  Circuit 
Court,  and  the  great  pressure  of  other  engagements  since,  have  prevented 
me  from  considering  at  greater  length  the  interesting  questions  presented. 
To  those  who  desire  to  extend  their  inquiries,  the  elaborate  opinions  to 
which  I  have  made  frequent  reference,  and  the  able  brief  of  counsel  will 
fnniish  ample  materials. 

"  A  decree  will  be  entered  confirming  the  claim  of  the  City  of  San 
Francisco  to  a  tract  of  land,  situated  in  the  county  of  San  Francisco,  and 
embracing  so  much  of  the  peninsula  upon  which  the  city  is  located  as 
will  contain  an  area  equal  to  four  stjuare  leagues,  as  described  in  the  pe- 
tition. From  the  confirmation  will  be  excepted  such  parcels  of  land 
within  said  tract  as  have  been  lieretofore  reserved  or  dedicated  to  public 
u«e  by  the  United  States,  or  have  been  by  grant  from  lawful  authority 
vested  in  private  proprietorship.  The  confirmation  will  be  in  trust  for 
the  benefit  of  lot-holders  under  grants  from  the  pueblo,  town,  or  city  ; 
and  as  to  any  residue,  in  trust  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  the  inhab- 
itants. A  decree  will  be  prepared  by  counsel  in  conformity  with  this 
opinion  and  submitted  to  the  Court."* — (4  Sawyer,  559-67.) 


•The  following  extract  is  from  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tiie  State,  in 
Hart  Vfi.  Burnett,  reported  in  15  California  Report.s: 

**0n  the  third  of  November,  18:W,  tlio  Territorial  Deputation  authorized  tlie  election 
of  an  Ayuntamiento,  to  reside  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  to  he  composed  of 
an  Alcalde,  two  Regidores  or  Councilmen,  and  a  SindieoProeurator.  This  Ayunta- 
miento, when  organized,  was  to  exercise  the  political  functions  pert^iinmg  to  such 
office,  and  the  Alcalde  was  also  to  perform  tlje  ju<licial  functions  which  the  laws  con- 
ferred upon  him.  This  decree  was  communii^uted  to  the  Military  Commandant  by 
the  (iovernor,  on  the  fourth  of  November,  1834.  An  election  was  a<^cordingly  held 
on  the  »»eventh  of  Deceml^n^r,  1834.  at  the  Presitlio  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  Avunta- 
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A  motion  for  a  rehearing  having  been  afterwards  niade^ 
the  decree  entered  was  modified,  and  as  finally  settled 
was  not  entered  until  the  18th  of  May  of  the  following 
year,  1865.  IJy  it  the  claim  of  the  city,  subject  to  certain 
reservations,  was  confirmed  to  the  extent  of  four  square 
leagues  embracing  the  noi'thern  portion  of  the  peninsula, 
upon  which  the  city  is  situated,  above  ordinary  high-water 
mark  in  1846,  and  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco;  on  the  west  by  the  Ocean,  and  on 
the  south  by  a  due  east  and  west  line  so  as  to  include  tlie 
area  designated.  The  title,  so  confirmed,  was  declared  to 
be  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  lot-holders  nnder.  grants 
from  the  pueblo,  town,  city,  or  other  competent  authority, 
and  as  to  any  residue,  in  trust  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  From  this  decree  appeals 
were  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  both  by  the  city  and 
the  United  States;  by  the  latter  from  the  whole  decree, 
and  by  the  former  from  so  much  as  included  the  reserva- 
tions in  the  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  land  confirmed. 
This  appeal,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  business  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  would  not  have  been  reached  for  two  or 


miento  duly  inntnlled.  A  similar  election  was  held  on  the  thtrteonth  of  I>ecember 
of  the  following  year  (1835).  at  the  sarne  place,  which  was  then  officially  designated 
as  the  Pueblo  of  San  Francinco.  Other  elections  of  the  same  character  were  subse- 
quently held ;  and  there  are  numerous  official  documents,  of  undisputed  anthen- 
ticity,  which  refer  to  the  *Ayuntamiento  of  San  Francisco,*  the  ^Alcalde  of  San  Frmn- 
cisco.*  and  to  the  '  Pueblo  of  San  Francisco,'  proving,  an  we  think,  beyond  a  doubt^ 
that  there  was  at  that  place,  in  1834, 1835, 183C,  and  subsequently,  a  pueblo  of  some 
kind,  with  an  Ayuntamieuto  composed  uf  Alcaldes,  Regidores,  and  other  municipal 
officers.  What  were  the  rlght*«  of  this  municipality,  and  what  the  powers  of  its  offi- 
cers, and  the  extent  of  its  territory  and  jurisdiction,  we  shall  not  now  inquire.  We 
hero  refer  merely  to  the /act  of  the  exiHtencc,  at  that  time  and  at  that  plac(>,  of  such 
an  organiiuition,  whether  corporate  or  in<'orporate.  And  that  fact  is  proved  by  the 
official  returns  of  elections,  by  the  official  acts  t)f  the  Governor  aud  of  the  Territorial 
or  Departmental  Legislature,  by  the  officinl  correspondence  of  g«>vemment  officers, 
and  by  the  H<*ts,  proroediugs,  records,  and  correspondence  of  the  officers  of  the 
puet>lo  itself:  As  a  part  of  the  evidence  of  this  fact,  we  refer  to  the  election  returns 
of  December  7th,  1834,  December  13th,  1835,  Deccniber  3d,  18*",  and  December  8th, 
1838;  to  tUt*  (iovernor's  letters  of  January  31st,  1835,  October  26th,  1835,  January  19th. 
1830.  January  17th,  183«.>,  and  November  I4th,  184.3 ;  to  the  expediente  of  proceedings 
l>etween  May  and  Xovcmln'r,  IS-T),  with  respect  to  certain  persons  obliged  to  serro  as 
municipiU  officers  of  that  pueblo ;  and  to  the  official  correspondence  between  the 
Alcaldes  of  that  pueblo  and  the  various  officers  of  the  Territorial  or  Pepartinental 
Government  of  California."— (15  ^'nl.,  54l>.) 
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three  j'ears;  and  injisniucli  aa  the  decree  of  the  Circuit 
Court  was  found  to  give  very  general  satisfaction,  and  a 
desire  was  freely  expressed  that  a  final  end  of  this  litiga- 
tion be  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  that  decree,  Judge  Field 
prepared  a  bill,  which  was  introduced  and  passed  by  the 
united  assistance  of  the  whole  delegation  in  Congress 
from  California  and  Nevada,  quieting  the  title  of  the  city 
to  all  lands  embraced  within  the  decree  of  confirmation. 
This  act  of  Congress  became  a  law  on  the  8th  of  March, 
1866.  By  it  all  the  right  and  title  of  the  United  States 
to  the  land  embraced  in  the  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court 
were  relinquished  and  granted  to  the  city,  and  its  claim 
to  the  land  was  confirmed,  subject  to  certain  exceptions 
and  reservations,  and  upon  trust  that  all  the  lands  not 
previously  granted  by  the  city,  should  be  disposed  of  and 
conveyed  by  it  to  the  parties  in  the  bona-fide  actual  pos- 
session thereof,  by  themselves  or  tenants,  on  the  pass- 
age of  the  act,  in  such  quantities  and  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Legislature  of  the  State  might  pre- 
scribe, except  such  parcels  as  might  be  reserved  and  set 
apart  by  ordinance  of  the  city  for  public  uses.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  were  dis- 
missed by  stipulation  of  the  parties,  and  the  litigation  over 
the  source  of  title  to  the  lands  within  the  city  was  thus 
settled  and  closed.  As  has  been  adjudged  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  the  title  to  the  lands 
within  the  four  square  leagues  rests  upon  the  decree  of 
the  Circuit  Court,  and  this  confirmatory  act  of  Congress. 
In  several  cases  in  the  Circuit  Court  and  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  which  the  opinions  were 
delivered  by  Judge  Field,  the  positions  settled  by  this  de- 
cision, viz.,  the  existence  of  a  pueblo  at  the  site  of  the  city 
of  San  Francisco  at  the  time  the  country  was  acquired  by 
the  United  States;  the  possession  by  it  of  certain  proprie- 
tary rights  to  land,  and  the  succession  to  them  of  tlie 
present  city,  are  either  impliedly  recognized  or  directly 
asserted.    The  following  are  the  cases  in  the  Circuit  Court: 
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Grisar  vs.  McDowell  (4  Sawyer,  599 ) ;  United  States  vs. 
Hare  (Ibid.,  653);  United  States  vs.  Carr  (3  Ibid.,  481); 
and  Tripp  vs.  Spring  (5  Ibid.,  219).  The  following  are 
the  cases  in  the  Supreme  Oouil :  Townsend  vs.  Greely 
(5  Wall.,  326  );  Grisar  vs.  McDowell  (6  Ibid.,  363  );  and 
Trenouth  vs.  San  Francisco  (10  Otto,  251). 

The  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  July  1, 1864,  "  to  expedite 
the  settleiaent  of  titles  to  lands  in  the  State  of  California," 
mentioned  above,  is  as  follows  : 

"  Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  eriacted,  Tliat  aH  the  right  and  title  of  th 
United  State's  to  the  lands  within  tlie  corporate  limitH  of  the  City  of  Sai 
Francisco,  as  defined  in  the  act  incorporating  said  city,  passed  by  th 
Ijcgislature  of  the  State  of  California  on  the  fifteenth  of  April,  one  thoo. 
sand  eight  liundred  and  fifty  one,  are  hereby  relinquished  and 
to  the  said  city  and  its  successors,  for  the  uses  and  purposes  specified  i 
the  ordinance  of  said  city,  ratified  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State,  approved  on  the  eleventh  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  fift 
eight,  entitled  *  An  act  concerning  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  and  to  rati 
and  confirm  certain  ordinances  of  the  common  council  of  said  city,'  the-s  ^e 
being  excepted  from  this  relinquishment  and  grant  all  sites  or  other  p^^ar- 
cels  of  lands  which  have  been,  or  now  are,  occupied  by  the  United  Sta  ^^ea 
for  military,  or  other  public  uses,  [or  such  other  sites  or  parcels  as  na^L^^y 
hereafter  be  designated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  within  «:^ne 
year  after  the  rendition  to  the  (General  I^nd  Office,  by  the  Surve>^  or- 
General,  of  an  approved  plat  of  the  exterior  limits  of  San  Franciscc^^  as 
recognized  in  this  section,  in  connection  with  the  lines  of  the  public  ^s^nr- 
veys :  And  provided,  That  the  relinquishment  and  gmnt  by  this  act  »1na/l 
in  no  manner  intefere  with  or  prejudice  any  bona-fide  claims  of  oth^n^ 
whether  asserted  adversely  under  rights  derived  from  Spain,  Mexic^o,  or 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  nor  preclude  a  judicial  examination  and  ad- 
justment  thereof "]— (13  Stilts,  at  Large,  333.) 

The  part  included  within  brackets  was  inserted  at  the 
request  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 
No  map,  such  as  is  there  mentioned,  was  ever  sent  to  the 
General  Land  Office.  The  only  map  made  wjxs  of  the 
land  su])sequently  confirmed  to  the  city.  Nor  were  any 
reservations  ever  made  by  the  War  Department. 

This  section  was,  as  stated  above,  drawn  by  Jud«:ce  Field, 
but  the  honor  of  securing  its  passage,  with  the  rest  of  the 
act,  is  due  to  Senator  Conness. 
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The  act  of  March  8th,  1866,  entitled  "An  act  to  quiet 
the  title  to  certain  lands  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the 
city  of  San  Francisco,"  is  as  follows: 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rcpresentatites  of  the  United 
States  qf  America  in  Cbngrets  assembled,  That  aU  the  right  and  title 
of  the  United  States  to  .the  land  situated  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  State  of  California,  confirme<l  to  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  by  the  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Northern  District  of  California,  entered  on  the  eighteenth 
day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five,  be,  and  the  same 
are  hereby,  relinquished  and  granted  to  the  said  city  of  San  Francisco 
and  its  successors,  and  the  claim  of  the  said  city  to  said  land  is  hereby 
confirme<l,  subject,  however,  to  the  reservations  and  exce])tions  designated 
in  said  decree,  and  upon  the  following  trusts,  namely :  that  all  the  said 
land,  not  heretofore  granted  to  said  city,  shall  be  disposed  of  and  con- 
veyed by  said  city  to  parties  in  the  bona  fide  actual  possession  thereof, 
by  themselves  or  tenants,  on  the  passage  of  this  act,  in  such  quantities 
and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
California  may  prescribe,  except  such  parcels  thereof  as  may  be  reserved 
and  set  apart  by  onlinance  of  said  city  for  public  uses :  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  the  relinquishment  and  grant  by  this  act  shall  not  interfere 
-with  or  prejudice  any  valid  a<lverse  right  or  claim,  if  such  exist,  to  said 
land  or  any  part  thereof,  whether  derived  from  Spain,  Mexico,  or  the 
United  States,  or  preclude  a  judicial  examination  and  adjustment  thereof. 
— (14  Stat  at  Large,  4.)" 

The  bill  for  this  act  was,  as  stated  above,  also  drawn  by 
Judge  Field.  Ife  gave  it  to  Senator  Conness,  who  took 
charge  of  it  in  the  Senate,  and  through  his  intlnoncc  it 
was  passed  by  that  body.  In  the  House,  Mr.  McKuer  took 
charge  of  it,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  rest  of  the  State  del- 
egation, and  of  the  delegation  from  Xevada,  its  passage 
there  was  secured. 

The  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
from  the  decree  in  the  Pueblo  Case  being  dismissed  after 
the  passage  of  this  act,  as  stated  above,  the  municipal  au- 
thorities proceeded,  under  its  provisions,  to  set  apart  lands 
for  school-houses,  hospitals,  court-house  buildings,  and 
other  public  purposes,  and,  through  their  exertions,  second- 
ed and  encouraged  by  Mr.  MeCoppin,the  very  able  and  effi- 
cient Mayor  of  the  city  at  that  time,  a  park  was  laid  out 
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upon  the  Ocean  and  the  Golden  Gate,  which  is  known  as 
the  Ocean  Park,  and  which,  in  time,  will  be  one  of  the  finest 
parks  in  the  world.  But  inasmuch  as,  in  many  cases, 
the  ground  taken  for  public  purposes  and  for  the  park, 
was  occupied  by  settlers  or  had  been  purchased  by  them, 
an  assessment  was  levied  by  the  city,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Legislature,  upon  other  lands  conveyed  to  the 
occupants,  as  a  condition  of  their  receiving  the  deeds  of 
the  city, and  the  moneys  obtained  in  this  way  were  applied 
to  compensate  those  whose  lands  had  been  thus  appro- 
priated. 


The  Chinese  in  California,  and  the  Legislation  of  the 
State  and  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco   against 

THEM. 

The  presence  of  Chinese  in  California,  and  the  constant 
immigration  of  tliem  into  the  State,  has  created  a  great 
deal  of  irritation  wnth  its  inhabitants  of  other  i-aces,  and 
has  led,  not  only  to  much  inflammatory  declamation,  but 
to  legislation — State  and  municipal — in  conflict  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  which,  if  it  should 
be  carried  out,  would  involve  the  destruction  of  the  most 
important  powers  of  the  General  Government. 

The  Constitution  vests  in  Congress  the  power  to  regu- 
late commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  that  includes  the 
transportation  of  persons  as  well  as  goods.  Congress 
alone  can  determine  the  conditions  upon  which  foreigners 
shall  be  permitted  to  land  and  remain  in  the  country. 
The  State  may,  indeed,  i\s  a  matter  of  self-preservation, 
exclude  convicts,  paupers,  persons  having  contagious  or 
incurable  diseases,  or  likely  to  become  a  charge  upon  it. 
Whatever  legislation  is  required  for  any  thing  further 
must  proceed  from  Congress.  Except  in  the  cases  men- 
tioned, its  power  is  absolute  and  exclusive.  Yet  the  legis- 
lation, both  ol'  the  State  and  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco, 
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gainst  the  Chinese,  has  been  in  direct  disregard  of  this 
ell-settled  doctrine  of  constitutional  law. 
Again,  the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States 
e  vested  exclusively  with  the  treaty-making  power  of  the 
)vernment.  That  power  extends  to  all  subjects  of  for- 
go commerce,  to  all  forms  of  intercourse  with  foreign 
itions,  and  may  prescribe  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
all  be  accorded  to  their  citizens  or  subjects.  By  treaty, 
e  conditions  upon  which  foreigners  shall  be  allowed  to 
side,  do  business,  purcluise  and  hold  property  in  the 
nntry,  may  be  designated.  And  the  Constitution  de- 
wes  that  "  all  treaties  made  or  which  shall  be  made 
ider  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  su- 
eme  law  of  the  land."  As  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the 
gislation — State  and  municipal— of  California,  has  been 
rectly  in  the  face  of  the  express  and  positive  stipula- 
)n8  of  our  treaties  with  China. 

Again,  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  /y/1 
tclares  that  no  State  shall  deny  to  any  person  within  its ^^-^  "•;{.."(! 
risdiction  "  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  " — a  provi- 
)n  which  makes  equality  before  the  law  the  constitu- 
)nal  right  of  every  person  within  the  territory  of  the 
nited  States,  from  whatever  country  he  may  have  come, 
from  whatever  race  he  may  have  descended.     Yet  the 
^islatiou — State  and   municipal — of   California  against 
e  Chinese  has  been   in   open   and  flagrant  disregard  of 
is  command.     So  palpable  has  been  this  disregard  that . 
)  just  man  in  his  senses  could  deny  it. 
For  some  centuries  previously  to  the  present  one,  the 
licy  of  China  was  to  exclude  intercourse  with  foreign 
tions,  except  for  purposes  of  trade  at  a  few  designated 
rts.     All  entrance  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and 
en  trading,  except  at  the  points  designated,  was  strictly 
pbidden,  and  the  law  imposing  the  prohibition  was  rig- 
ously  enforced.     Many  attempts  were  made  ])y  Euro- 
an  nations  to  induce  the  Chinese  government  to  make 
jaties  with  them,  but  approaches  of  the  kind  were  gen- 
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erally  repelled,  or  the  reception  of  iniuistera  was  allowed 
only  on  condition  of  performing  8uch  acts  of  humiliatiou 
as  few  nations  would  permit. 

In  August,  1842,  as  the  result  of  the  war  between  Eng- 
land and  China,  caused  by  the  seizure  by  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment of  opium  imported  in  violation  of  its  laws  by  the 
East  India  Company,  a  treaty  was  signed  between  them 
providing  for  "  lasting  peace  and  friendship  between 
them,"  and  also  the  payment  by  China  to  England  oP 
twenty-one  millions  of  dollars. 

Americans,  ever  since  their  independence,  had  carriet 
on  trade  with  China,  and  had  at  this  time  a  factory  a 
Canton.  They  had  no  trouble  with  the  Chinese  people  o 
the  government,  and  all  that  the  Chinese  goverament  ha 
yielded  by  compulsion  to  the  English,  it  freely  granted  t  o 
them  by  a  treaty  made  July  13th,  1844,  negotiated  on  h<  — ^ 
half  of  the  United  States  by  our  minister,  Caleb  CushinsHK. 
This  treaty  was  ratified  in  December  of  the  followin:=ig 
year.     It  opens  by  stating  that  ^'The  United  States  of 

America  and  the  Ta  Tsing  Empire,  desiring  to  establias^^h 
firm,  lasting,  and  sincere  friendship  between  the  two  i^^a- 
tions,  have  resolved  to  fix,  in  a  manner  clear  and  positi^^i^'e, 
by  means  of  a  treaty  or  general    convention    of  pea  -^?e, 
amity,  and  conmierce,  the  rules  which  shall  in  future       he 
mutually  observed  in  the  intercourae  of  their  respect  i  re 
countries." 

And  it  declares,  in  its  first  article,  that  "  there  shall  he 
a  perfect,  permanent,  and   universal  peace,  and  a  sincere 
and  cordial  amitv  between  the  United  Suites  of  America, 
on  the  one  part,  and  the  Ta  Tsing  Empire,  on  the  other 
part,  and  between  their  people,  respectively,  without  excep- 
tion of  persons  or  places."     And,  in  article  nineteen,  that 
"  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  China,  peaceably  at- 
tending to  their  aftairs,  being  placed  on  a  common  footing 
of  amity  and  good-will  with  subjects  of  China,  shall  re- 
ceive and   enjoy,  for  themselves  and   everything  apper-       ^^ 
taining  to  them,  the  special  protection  of  the  local  aiilhori 
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ties  of  government,  who  «hall  defend  them  from  all  insult 
or  injury  of  any  sort  on  the  part  of  the  C^hinese.  If  their 
dwellings  or  property  be  threatened  or  attacked  by  mobs, 
incendiaries,  or  otl^r  violent  or  lawless  persons,  the  local 
officers,  on  requisition  of  the  consul,  will  immediately 
despatch  a  military  force  to  disperse  the  rioters,  and  will 
apprehend  the  guilty  individuals  and  punish  them  with 
the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law." 

There  is,  throughout  this  treaty,  an  unusual  and  studied 
warmth  of  expression,  and  its  thirty-four  articles  are  all 
in  favor  of  Americans.  There  is  not  one  securing  any 
special  right  or  advantage  to  C-hina,  and  no  complaint  hjis 
been  made  that  a  single  article  has  ever  been  violated. 

The  peace  between  England  and  China,  following  the 
enforced  treaty  between  those  two  countries,  was  not  real. 
There  were  continued  riots  at  Canton,  and  in  May,  1847, 
British  ships-of-war  captured  some  Chinese  forts ;  and 
in  1856  tlie  two  nations  were  in  open  war.  President 
fiuchanan  sent  Hon.  AVilliam  B.  Reed,  of  Philadelphia,  to 
watch  the  coui^se  of  events,  and  to  act  the  part  of  media- 
tor and  peaee-maker  when  opportunity  should  otfer.  He 
endeavored,  in  vain,  to  pei'suade  the  Chinese  officials  to 
yield  to  the  demands  of  England.  But  in  the  midst  of 
the  troubles  with  that  country,  and  on  the  18th  of  June, 
1858,  a  new  treaty  was  signed  between  the  United  States 
and  China.  In  it  the  Chinese  government  reiterated,  in 
equally  strong  language,  their  cordial  regard  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  United  States.  In  its  first  paragraph  it  de- 
clares that  "there  shall  be,  as  there  have  alwavs  been, 
peace  and  friendship  between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Ta  Tsing  Empire,  and  between  their  people, 
respectively.  They  shall  not  insult  or  oppress  each  other 
for  any  trifling  cause,  so  as  to  produce  an  estrangement 
between  them;  and  if  any  other  nation  should  act  unjustly 
or  oppressively,  the  United  States  will  exert  their  good 
offices,  on  being  informe<l  of  the  Ccase,  to  bri4ig  about  an 
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aniicable  arrangement  of  the  question,  thus  ahowing  their 
friendly  feelings."— (12  Stats,  at  Large,  1,028.) 

In  article  eleven  it  declares  that  "all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  American  in  China,  peaceably  attending 
to  their  affairs,  being  placed  on  a  common  footing  of  amity 
and  good-will  with  subjects  of  China,  shall  receive  and 
enjoy  for  themselves  and  every  thing  appertaining  to  them, 
the  protection  of  the  local  authorities  of  government,  who 
shall  defend  them  from  all  insult  or  injury  of  any  sort. 
If  their  dwellings  or  property  be  threatened  or  attacked 
by  mobs,  incendiaries,  or  other  violent  or  lawless  persons, 
the  local  officers,  on  requisition  of  the  consul,  shall  imme- 
diately despatch  a  militar}'^  force  to  disperse  the  rioters,  ap- 
prehend the  guilty  individuals,  and  punish  them  with  the 
utmost  rigor  of  the  law.'' 

And  in  article  twenty-nine,  protection  is  given  to  Chris- 
tians teaching  and  following  the  principles  of  their  relig- 
ion. It  is  as  follows:  "  The  principles  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, as  professed  by  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
Churches,  are  recognized  as  teaching  men  to  do  good,  and 
to  do  to  others  as  they  would  have  others  do  to  them. 
Hereafter  those  who  quietly  profess  and  teach  these  doc- 
trines shall  not  be  harassed  nor  persecuted  on  account  of 
their  faith.  •  Any  person,  whether  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  Chinese  convert,  who,  according  to  these  tenets, 
peaceably  teaches  and  practices  the  principles  of  Christi- 
anity, shall  in  no  case  be  interfered  with  or  molested." 

It  is  seldom  that  the  annals  of  diplomacy  exhibit  such 
a  manifestation  of  trust  and  friendship. 

In  1868  Hon.  Anson  Burlingame  came  to  the  United 
States  at  the  head  of  a  mission  from  China.  It  is  still 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  all,  with  what  enthusiasm  this 
mission  was  received,  how  its  members  were  entertained 
and  banqueted  on  their  arrival  at  San  Francisco,  and  how 
some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  State  rejoiced  at  what  they 
believed  to  be  the  opening  of  intercourse  between  the  two 
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countries,  which  would  be  immensely  beneficial  to  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  to  California. 

In  July,  1868,  through  this  mission,  additional  articles 
to  the  treaty  of  1858  were  concluded  and  signed.  Of  these 
aiticles  the  5th,  6t]i,  and  7th  are  as  follows: 

"Article  5.  The  United  States  of  Americi*  and  the  F^mperor  of  China 
oordially  recognize  the  inherent  and  inalienable  right  of  man  to  change 
his  home  and  allegiance,  and  also  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  free  mi- 
l^tiou  and  emigration  of  their  citizens  and  subjects,  respectively,  from 
the  one  country  to  the  other,  for  purposes  of  curiosity,  of  trade,  or  as  per- 
manent residents.  The  high  contracting  parties,  therefore,  join  in  repro- 
bating any  other  than  an  entirely  voluntary  emigration  for  these  purposes. 
They  consequently  agree  to  pass  laws  making  it  a  penal  offence  for  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  or  Chinese  subjects  to  take  Chinese  subjects 
either  to  the  United  States  or  to  any  other  foreign  country,  or  for  a  Chi- 
nese snhject  or  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  take  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  China  or  to  any  other  foreign  country,  without  their  free  and 
voluntary  consent  respectively. 

*'  Article  6.  Citizens  of  the  United  States,  visiting  or  residing  in 
China,  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  immunities,  or  exemptions  in  re- 
spect to  travel  or  residence,  as  may  there  be  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  or 
subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation,  and  reciprocally  Chinese  subjects, 
visiting  or  residing  in  the  United  States,  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges, 
immnnities,  and  exemptions  in  respect  to  travel  or  residence,  as  may 
there  be  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation. 
But  nothing  herein  contained  shaU  be  held  to  confer  naturalization  upon 
citizens  of  the  United  States  in  China,  nor  upon  the  subjects  of  China  in 
the  United  States. 

"  Article  7.  Citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  enjoy  all  the  privileges 
of  the  public  educational  institutions  under  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ment of  China ;  and,  reciprocally,  Chinese  subjects  shall  enjoy  all  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  public  educational  institutions  under  the  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  which  are  enjoyed  in  the  respective  countries 
by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation.  The  citizens  of 
the  United  States  may  freely  establish  and  maintain  schools  within  the 
Empire  of  China,  at  those  places  where  foreigners  are  by  treaty  permitted 
to  reside ;  and,  reciprocally,  Chinese  subjects  may  enjoy  the  same  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  in  the  United  States." 

With  these  treaties — with  these  stron*^  expressions  of 
friendship  and  pledges  of  protection  to  the  people  of  the 
two  countries — by  each  to  the  people  of  the  other  coun- 
try— the  legislation  of  California,  and  also  of  the  city  of 
San  Francisco,  has  heen  alnu)st  constantly  in  conflict. 
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On  the  25th  of  April,  1855,  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
passed  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  discourage  immigration 
to  this  State  of  persons  who  cannot  become  citizens 
thereof,"  which  imposed  a  tax  of  fifty  dollars  upon  every 
person  arriving  in  the  State  who  was  incompetent  to  be- 
come a  citizen.  This  was  directed  especially  at  the  Chi- 
nese, as  they,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  were  the  onW 
persons  coming  to  this  country,  who,  under  our  laws,  coul 
not  become  naturalized.  This  act  was  declared  unconst^i, 
tutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  in  People  v  i*. 
Downer  (7  Cal.,  169). 

On  the  2t>th  of  April,  1858,  an  act  was  passed  entitlt?r/ 
^^An  act  to  prevent  the  further  inmiigratiou  of  Chinese  or 
Mongolians  to  this  State,"  which  absolutely  forbade  their 
landing  in  California,  under  a  penalty  of  from  four  hun- 
dred to  six  hundred  dollars,  and  imprisonment.  This, 
also,  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional  and  was  never  en- 
forced. 

On  the  2(>th  of  April,  1862,  was  passed  "An  act  to  pro- 
tect free,  white  labor  against  competition  with  Chinese 
coolie  hibor,  and  discourage  the  immigration  of  the  Chinese 
into  the  State  of  California,"  which  imposed  on  each  Chi- 
nese, male  or  female,  a  monthly  capitation  tax  of  two  dol- 
lars and  a  half.  This  act  Wiis  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  in  Lin  Sing  vs.  Wash- 
burn (20  Cal.,  534). 

In  the  year   1872,  the  Legislature  adopted  a  series  of 
codes,  embracing  the  whole  body  of  the  law  of  the  State. 
One  of  these  was  entitled  "The  Political  Code"  of  the 
State,  and  a  chapter,   under  the   title  of  "  General   Po- 
lice" of  the  State,  contains  provisions  relating  to  immi- 
gration.     Some   of   the    sections   of   the   chapter    wen 
amended  in  1874.     They  required  the  master  of  a  ves — 
sel  arriving  at  any  port  of  the  State,  bringing  passen — 
gers  from  any  place  out  of  the  State,  to  make  a  writteir'^=^ 
report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  such  portn:^ 
stating,  amongst  other  things,  the  name,  place  of  birtl» 
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la«5t   residence,  age,  and    occupation   of   all    passengers 

ivho  were  not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  whetlier 

my  of  the  passengers,  thus  reported,  •*  are    lunatic,  idi- 

)tic,  deaf,  dunih,  blind,  crippled,  or  infirm  and   not  ac- 

jonipanied  by  any  relative  able  to  support  them,  or  lewd 

)r    abandoned    women."      One   section,  as   amended   in 

1874,  required  *'  the  Conmiissioner  of  Immigration  *  to 

latisfy  himself  whether  or  not  any  passenger  who  shall 

irrive  in  this  State  by  vessels  from  any  foreign  port  or 

)Iace  (who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  Sbites),  is  luna- 

ie,  idiotic,  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  crippled  or  infirm,  and  is 

lot  accompanied  by  relatives  who  are  able  and  willing  to 

upport  him,  or  is  likely  to  become  permanently  a  public 

iharge,  or  has  been  a  pauper  in  any  other  country,  or  is, 

rem  sickness  or  disease,  existing  either  at  the  time  of 

ailing  from  the  port  of  departure,  or  at  the  time  of  his 

irrival  in   this  State,  a  public  charge,  or  likely  to  become 

o,  oris  a  convicted  criminal,  or  a  lewd  or  debauched  wo- 

lan;'  and  then  declare  that  *  no  person  who  shall  belong 

>  either  class,  or  who  possesses '  any  of  the  infirmities  or 

ces  specified  herein,  shall  be  permitted  to  land  in  this 

ate,  unless  the  master^  owner,  or  consignee  of  said  vessel 

all   give  a  joint  and  several  bond  to  the  people  of  the 

ite  of  California,  in  the  penal  sum  of  five  hundred  dol- 

■*,  in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States,  conditioned  to  in- 

nnify  and  save  harmless  every  county,  city  and  county, 

n  and  city  of  this  State  airainst  all  costs  and  expenses 

ch  may  be  by  them  necessarily  incurred  for  the  relief, 

>ort,  medical  care,  or  any  expense  whatever,  resulting 

the  infirmities  or  vices  lu'roin  referred  to,  of  the  per- 

named  in  said  bonds,  within  two  veai*s  from  the  date 

d  bonds;     .     .     .     and  if  the  maMer,  owner,  or  con- 

3  of  said  vessel   shall  fail  or  refuse  to   execute  the 

herein  required  to  be  execMited,  they  are  required  to 

such  persons  on  board  of  said  vessel  until  said  ves- 

U  leave  the  port,  and  then  convey  said  passengers 

his  State;  and  if  said   master,  owner,  or  consignee 
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shall  fail  or  refuse  to  perform  the  duty  and  service  li 
herein  enjoined,  or  shall  permit  said  passengers  to  esca 
from  said  vessel  and  land  in  this  State,  they  shall  forfi 
to  the  State  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  in  gold  c< 
of  the  United  States,  for  each  passenger  so  escaped,  to 
recovered  by  suit  at  law.'  " 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  section  the  case  of  Ah  Foi 
a  Chinese  woman,  came  before  the  Circuit  Court  on 
of  habeas  corpus. 

The  case  was  as  follows:  The  petitioner,  a  subject  oi 
the  Emperor  of  China,  arrived  at  the  port  of  San  Yvsa^ij. 
cisco  as  a  passenger  on  board  the  American  steamsh/p 
"Japan,"  owned  by  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com  pan j, 
under  the  conmiand,  as  master,  of  J.  H.  Freeman,  in  Au- 
gust, 1874.  On  the  arrival  of  the  steamship  she  was 
boarded  by  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  proceeded,  under  the  provisions  of  the  above 
statute,  to  examine  into  the  character  of  the  petitioner 
and  of  other  alien  passengers.  Upon  such  examina- 
tion the  Commissioner  found,  and  so  declared,  that  the 
petitioner  and  twenty-one  other  persons,  also  subjects  of 
the  Empire  of  China,  arriving  as  passengers  by  the  same 
steamship,  were  lewd  and  debauched  women.  He  there- 
upon prohibited  the  mastor  of  the  steamship  from  land- 
ing the  women,  unless  he  or  the  owner  or  consignee  of 
the  vessel  gave  the  bonds  required  by  the  statute.  Nei- 
ther of  the  parties  designated  would  consent  to  give  the 
required  bonds,  and  the  women  were  consequently  de- 
tained by  the  master  on  board  of  the  steamship.  They 
thereupon  applied  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  a  District 
Court  of  the  State,  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  their  de- 
tention, alleging  in  their  petition  its  illegality,  on  the 
ground  that  the  statute  under  which  they  were  held  waa 
in  contravention  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Empire  of  China,  and  in  conflict  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  denying,  also,  that  they 
were  either  lewd  or  debauched   women.      The   District 
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rJourt  granted  the  application  and  heard  the  petitioners, 
ind  after  the  hearing,  remanded  theni  back  to  the  charge 
>f  the  master  of  the  steamship,  holding  that,  the  statute 
yf  California  was  neither  in  violation  of  the  treaty  or  the 
Constitution,  and  that  the  evidence  presented  justified  the 
Ending  of  the  Commissioner,  that  the  petitionee  were 
lewd  and  debauched  women.  The  petitionee  thereupon 
applied  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  for  another  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  alleging  the  illegality  of  their  restraint, 
on  grounds  similar  to  those  taken  in  the  petition  to  the 
District  Court,  and  also  alleging  that  they  were,  since  the 
order  of  the  District  Court  remanding  them  to  the  custody 
of  the  master  of  the  steamship,  about  to  be  forcibly  re- 
turned to  China  against  their  will  and  consent.  They 
therefore  prayed  that  with  the  writ  of  hab&is  eorfnis  a 
warrant  might  issue  to  the  Sheriff  of  the  city  and  count}' 
of  San  Francisco  to  take  them  into  his  custody.  The  Chief 
Justice  granted  the  writ,  returnable  before  the  Supreme 
Couil  of  the  State,  and  at  the  same  time  issued  a  warrant 
commanding  the  Coroner  of  the  city  and  county  to  take 
the  parties  into  his  custody. 

Under  this  warrant  the  parties  were  taken  into  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Coroner  and  brought  before  the  Court,  which 
sustained  the  ruling  of  the  District  Court,  and  denied  the 
application  of  the  parties  to  be  discharged.  It  further  di- 
rected that  the  Coroner  should  return  the  parties  to  the 
master  or  owner  or  consignee  of  the  steamship  Japan,  on 
board  of  the  steamship,  and  required  such  master,  owner, 
or  consignee  to  retain  the  parties  on  board  of  the  steam- 
ship until  she  should  leave  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  and 
then  to  carry  them  beyond  the  State. 

Its  order  also  provided,  that  in  case  the  steamship 
Japan  was  not  in  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  the  Coroner 
should  retain  the  parties  in  his  possession  until  the  arrival 
in  port  of  the  steamship,  and  then  enforce  the  order  re- 
turning the  parties  to  the  vessel,  or  retain  the  parties  until 
the  further  direction  of  the  Court. 
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The  petitioner  was  one  of  the  women  thus  held  hy  the 
Coroner,  and  she  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Circuit  Court  to 
be  released  from  her  restraint,  alleging,  as  in  the  other  ap- 
plications, that  tlie  restraint  was  illegal,  that  the  statute 
which  is  supposed  to  authorize  it  w^ai^'in  contravention  of 
the  treatv  with  China  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  averring  that  she  w^as  not  within  either  of  the 
classes  designated  in  the  statute.  It  further  appeared  from 
the  special  traverse  to  the  return  of  the  Coroner,  and  was 
admitted  by  counsel,  that  since  the  judgment  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  steamship  Ji^?/>^/i  had  sailed  from  the  port 
of  San  Francisco,  and  would  not  probably  return  under 
three  months,  and  that  Freeman  had  been  discharged  from 
the  service  of  the  steamship  company,  and  was  no  longer 
master  of  the  Japnn, 

The  case  was  heard  in  the  Circuit  Court  by  Judge  Field, 
assisted  by  Judges  Sawyer  and  Ilotirnan. 

There  was  no  evidence  presented  to  the  Court  that  the 
women  were   lewd  or  abandoned  women,  except  that  the 
C\)mmissioner  of  Immigration   had  so  concluded,  and  it 
was  stated  that  he  came  to  such   conclusion  from   their 
general  appearance  and  the  particular  sleeves  they  wore 
as  part  of  their  dress.     It  was  not  pretended  or  suggested 
that   the  Commissioner  had   taken   any  testimony  upon 
the  subject,  or  had  any  information  whatever,  except  from 
personal  observation  of  them,  to  govern  his  action  in  the 
nuxtter  ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  two  of  the   women   wer 
wives  of  persons  at  the  time  in  the  employment  of  Mr.^ — 
William   C.  Ralston,  the  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Cahfor 
nia,  at  his  residence  at  Belmont.     He  so  stated  to  the  pre 
siding  judge,  and  ottered  his  affidavit  to  that  effect,  with 
that  of  his  servants. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  State,  in  the  interest  of  deceno\ 
and  morality,  may  exclude  from  its  borders  lewd  and  aban 
<l<)ned  women  who  persist  in  following  prostitution,  but  in^ 
everv  <::()vern merit  which  makes  anv  pretence  of  atfordin2^ 
security  against  wanton  accusation,  some  evidence  of  sncli* 
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pnrfioac  should  be  produced  more  tlian  the  mere  guess  or 
inference  of  a  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  from  per- 
sonal inspection  of  the  parties  wliilst  walking  over  the 
deck  of  a  vessel.  The  law  of  California  in  this  case  (as 
will  be  seen)  confounded  all  distinctions,  and  opened  the 
door  to  the  greatest  oppression  and  cruelty.  In  deciding 
the  case,  after  stating  the  provisions  of  the  section  quoted, 
Judge  Field  gave  the  following  opinion: 

"  In  be  Ah  Fono. 

"  The  decision  of  the  District  Court,  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Rtate,  although  entitled  to  great  respect  and  consideration  from  the  ac- 
knowledged ability  and  learning  of  their  judges,  is  not  binding  upon  this 
Coart.  The  petitioner  being  an  alien,  and  a  subject  of  a  conntry  having 
treaty  relations  with  the  government  of  the  United  States,  has  a  right 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  federal  tribunals  for  her  protection,  when  her 
rights,  guaranteed  by  the  treaty,  or  the  Constitution,  or  any  law  of  Con- 
gress, are  in  any  respect  invaded  ;  and  is,  of  course,  entitled  to  a  hearing 
upon  any  allegation  in  proper  form  that  her  rights  are  thus  invaded. 

**  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  consideration  of  the  questions  presented, 
notwithstanding  the  acljudications  of  the  State  tribunals/' 

Here  the  Judge  quoted  the  provisions  of  tlie  section 
given  above,  and  continued  as  follows  : 

"  The  provisions  of  this  section  are  of  a  very  extraordinary  character. 
They  make  no  distinction  between  the  de»if,  the  dumb,  the  blind,  the 
crippled,  and  the  intirm,  who  are  jmor  and  dependent,  and  those  who 
are  able  to  support  theniselvos  and  are  in  possession  of  wealth  and  all  its 
appliances.  If  they  are  not  acconipunied  by  n^latives,  both  able  and 
willing  to  support  them,  tliey  are  prohibited  from  landing  within  the 
State,  unless  a  specitied  \yond  is  given,  not  by  them  or  such  competent 
sureties  as  they  may  obtain,  ])ut  by  the  owner,  master,  or  consignee  of 
the  vessel.  Neither  do  the  provisions  of  the  statute  make  any  distinc- 
tion between  a  present  pauper,  and  one  who  has  been  a  pauper,  but  has 
ceased  to  be  such.  If  the  emigrant  has  ever  been  within  that  unfortnate 
cla08,  notwithstanding  he  may  have  at  the  time  ample  means  at  his  com- 
miuid,  he  must  obtain  the  designated  bond  or  be  excluded  from  the 
State.  They  subject  also  to  the  same  condition,  and  possible  exclusion, 
the  passenger  whose  sickne,ss  or  disease  has  ])een  contracted  on  the  pas- 
sage, as  well  as  the  piissenger  who  wiLS  sick  or  diseased  on  his  departure 
from  the  foreign  port.  It  mutters  not  that  the  sickness  may  have  b«»en 
produced  by  exertions  for  the  safety  of  the  ship  or  passengers,  or  by  at- 
tentions to  their  wants  or  heultli.     If  he  is  likoly  on  his  arrival  to  be- 
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come  a  public  charge,  he  must  obtain  the  bond  designated,  or  be  denied 
a  landing  within  the  State.  Nor  does  the  statute  make  any  distinction 
between  the  criminal  convicted  for  a  misdemeanor,  or  a  felony,  or  for  an 
offence  malum  in  «f,  or  one  political  in  its  character.  '  The  condemned 
patriot,  escaping  from  his  prison  and  fleeing  to  our  shores,  stands  under 
the  law  upon  the  same  footing  with  the  common  felon  who  is  a  fugitive 
from  justice.  Nor  is  there  any  difference  made  between  the  woman, 
whose  lewdness  consists  in  private  unlawful  indulgence,  and  the  woman 
who  publicly  prostitutes  her  person  for  hire,  or  between  the  woman  de- 
bauched by  intemperance  in  food  or  drink,  or  debauched  by  the  loss  of 
her  chastity. 

"  A  statute  thus  sweeping  in  its  terms,  confounding  by  general  desig- 
nation persons  widely  variant  in  character,  is  not  entitled  to  any  very 
high  commendation.  If  it  can  be  sustained  as  the  exercise  of  the 
police  power  of  the  State  as  to  any  persons  brought  within  any  of  the 
classes  designated,  it  must  be  sustained  as  to  all  the  persons  of  such 
class.  That  is  to  say,  if  it  can  be  sust4iined  when  applied  to  the  infirm, 
who  is  poor  and  dependent,  when  unaccompanied  by  his  relatives, 
able  and  willing  to  support  him,  it  must  be  sustained  when  applied 
to  the  infirm,  who  is  surrounded  by  wealth  and  its  attendants,  if  be  is 
thus  unaccompanied.  If  it  can  be  sustained  when  applied  to  a  woman 
whose  debauchery  consists  in  the  prostitution  of  her  person,  it  must  be 
sustained  when  applied  to  a  woman  whose  debauchery  consists  in  her 
intemperance  in  food  and  drink';  and  even  when  applied  to  the  repent- 
ant Magdalen,  who  has  once  yielded  to  temptation  and  lost  her  virtue. 
The  Commissioner  of  Immigration  is  not  empowered  to  make  any  dis- 
tinction between  persons  of  the  same  class ;  and  there  is  nothing  on  the 
face  of  the  act  which  indicates  that  the  Legislature  intended  that  any 
distinction  should  be  made. 

"  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  police  power  of  the  State  extends  to 
all  matters  relating  to  the  internal  government  of  the  State,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  laws,  which  have  not  been  surrendered  to  the  Gcneial 
Government,  and  embraces  regulations  affecting  the  health,  good  order, 
morals,  peace,  and  safety  of  society.  I'nder  this  power  all  sorts  of  re- 
strictions and  burdens  may  be  imposed,  having  for  their  object  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  when  these  are 
not  in  conflict  with  established  principles,  or  any  (ronstitntional  prohibi- 
tion, their  validity  cannot  be  questioned. 

•'  It  is  equally  tnie  that  the  police  power  of  the  State  may  be  exercised 
by  precautionary  measures  against  the  increase  of  crime  or  pauperism, 
or  the  spread  of  infectious  disea.ses  from  persons  coming  from  other  coun- 
tries; that  the  State  may  entirely  exclude  convicts,  lepers,  and  persons 
afflicted  with  incurable  disease;  may  refuse  admission  to  paupers,  idiots, 
and  lunatics  and  others,  who  from  physical  causes  arc  likely  to  become  a 
charge  upon  the  public,  until  security  is  afforded  that  they  will  not  be- 
•come  such  a  charge ;  and  may  isolate  the  temporarily  diseased  until  the 
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this  kiod  has  never  been  doubted.  The  right  of  the  State  in  this  respect 
has  its  foundation,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Justice  Grier  in  the  Passenger 
Cases,  in  the  sacred  law  of  self-4lefen<!0,  which  no  power  grant (m1  to  Con- 
g:ress  can  restrain  or  annul. 

"  But  the  extent  of  the  power  of  the  St^ite  to  exclude  a  foreigner  from 
its  territory  is  limited  by  the  right  in  which  it  had  its  origin,  the  right 
of  self-defence.  Whatever  outside  of  the  legitimate  exercise  of  this  right 
affects  the  intercourse  of  foreignere  with  our  people,  their  immigration  to 
this  (»untry  an<l  residence  therein,  is  exclusively  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  General  (iovemment,  and  is  not  subject  to  State  control  or  inter- 
ference. To  that  government  the  treaty-making  power  is  confided  ;  also 
the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  which  includes  in- 
tercourse with  them  as  well  as  traffic  ;  als^)  the  power  to  prescribe  the 
conditions  of  migration  or  importation  of  persons,  and  rules  of  naturali- 
zation ;  whilst  the  States  are  forbidden  to  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance, 
or  confederation  with  other  nations. 

**  I  am  aware  that  the  right  of  the  State  to  exclude  from  its  limits  any 
persons  whom  it  may  deem  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  its  citizens,  has  been  asserted  by  eminent  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taney  maintained 
the  existence  of  this  right  in  his  dissenting  opinion  in  the  Piissengcr 
Cases,  and  asserted  that  the  power  had  been  recognized  in  previous  de- 
cisions of  the  Court.  The  language  of  the  opinion  in  the  case  of  the  City 
of  New  York  vs.  Miln  (11  Peters,  141)  would  seem  to  sustain  this  doc- 
trine. But  neither  in  the  Passenger  Cases  nor  in  the  case  of  the  City  of 
New  York  vs.  Miln,  did  the  decision  of  the  (^ourt  require  any  considera- 
tion of  the  power  of  exclusion  which  the  State  possessed ;  and  all  that 
was  said  by  the  eminent  judges  in  those  cases  upon  that  subjet^t,  was  ar- 
gumentative and  not  necessary  and  authoritative. 

"  But  indei)en<lent  of  this  consideration,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  much  whidi  was  tbrnierly  said  upon  the  power  of  the  State 
in  this  respect,  grew  out  of  the  necessity  which  the  Southern  States,  in 
which  the  institution  of  slavery  existed,  felt  of  excluding  free  negroi's 
from  their  limits.  As  in  some  States  negroes  were  citizens,  the  right  to 
exclude  them  from  the  Slave  States  could  only  l)e  maintained  by  the  Jis- 
sertion  of  a  power  to  exclude  all  i)ersons  whom  they  might  deem  dan; 
gero us  or  injurious  to  their  interests.  But  at  this  day  no  such  power 
would  be  asserted,  or  if  asserted,  allowed  in  any  Federal  Court.  And 
the  most  s«*rious  conse<iuences  aflecting  the  relations  of  the  nation  with 
other  countries  might,  and  undoubtedly  would,  follow  from  any  attempt 
at  its  exercise.  Its  maintenance  would  enable  any  State  to  involve  the 
nation  in  war,  however  disposed  to  peace  the  people  at  large  might  be. 

"Where  the  evil  apprehended  by  the  State  from  the  ingress  of  for- 
eigners is  that  such  foreigners  will  disregard  the  laws  of  the  State,  an<l 
thus  Ik*  injurions   to  its  ])eace.  the  remedy  lies  in  the  more  vigorous  en-. 
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forcement  of  the  laws,  not  in  the  exclusion  of  the  parties.  Gambling  is 
considered  by  most  States  to  be  injurions  to  the  morals  of  their  people, 
and  is  made  a  public  offence.  It  would  hardly  be  considered  as  a  legiti- 
mate exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  States  to  prevent  a  foreigner 
who  hail  been  a  gambler  in  his  own  country  from  landing  in  oars.  If, 
after  landing,  he  pursues  his  former  occupation,  fine  him,  and,  if  he  per- 
sists in  it,  imprison  him,  and  the  evil  will  be  remedied.  In  some  States 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  spirituous  and  intoxicating  liqnors  are  for- 
bidden and  punished  as  a  misdemeanor.  If  the  foreigner  coming  to  our 
shores  is  a  manufacturer  or  dealer  in  such  liquors,  it  would  be  deemed 
an  illegitimate  exercise  of  the  police  power  to  exclude  him,  on  acconnt 
of  his  calling,  from  the  State.  The  remeily  against  any  Apprehended 
manufa<;ture  and  sale  would  lie  in  such  case  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
penal  laws  of  the  State.  So  if  lewd  women,  or  lewd  men,  even  if  the 
latter  be  of  that  biiser  sort,  who,  when  Paul  preached  at  Theasalonica, 
set  all  the  city  in  an  uproar,  (Acts  xvii.,  verse  5,)  land  on  our  shores,  the 
remedy  against  any  subsequent  lewd  conduct  on  their  part  must  be 
found  in  good  laws,  or  good  municipal  regulations  and  a  vigorous  police. 

"  It  is  evident  that  if  the  possible  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  State 
by  an  emigrant,  or  the  supposed  immorality  of  his  past  life  or  profession, 
where  that  immorality  has  not  already  resulted  in  a  conviction  for  » 
felony,  is  to  dctennine  his  right  to  land  and  to  reside  in  the  State,  or 
to  pass  through  into  other  and  interior  States,  a  door  will  be  opened  to 
all  sorts  of  oppression.  The  doctrine  now  asserted  by  counsel  for  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration,  if  maintained,  would  certainly  be  invoked, 
and  at  no  distant  day,  when  other  parties,  besides  low  and  despised  Chi- 
nese women,  are  the  subjects  of  its  application,  and  would  then  be  seen 
to  be  a  grievous  departure  from  principle. 

**  I  am  aware  of  the  very  general  feeling  prevailing  in  this  State  against 
the  Chinese,  and  in  opposition  to  the  extension  of  any  enconragement  to 
their  immigration  hither.  It  is  felt  that  the  dissimilarity  in  physical 
characteristics,  in  language,  in  manners,  religion,  and  habits,  will  always 
prevent  any  possible  assimilation  of  them  with  our  people.  Admitting 
that  there  is  ground  for  this  feeling,  it  does  not  justify  any  legislation 
for  their  exclusion,  which  might  not  be  adopted  against  the  inhabitants 
of  the  most  favored  nations  of  the  Caucasian  race,  and  of  Christain  faith. 
If  their  further  immigration  is  to  be  stopped,  reconrse  must  be  had  to 
the  Federal  Government,  where  the  whole  power  over  this  subject  lies. 
The  State  cannot  exclude  them  arbitrarily,  nor  accomplish  the  same  end 
by  attributing  to  them  a  possible  violation  of  its  municipal  laws.  It  is 
certainly  desirable  that  all  lewdness,  especially  when  it  takes  the  form 
of  prostitution,  should  be  suppressed,  and  that  the  most  stringent  meas- 
ures to  accomplish  that  end  should  be  adopted.  But  I  have  little  respect 
for  that  discTiminating  virtue  which  is  shocked  when  a  frail  child  of 
China  is  landed  on  our  shores,  and  yet  allows  the  bedizened  and  painted 
harlot  of  other  countries  to  parade  our  streets  and  open  her  hells  in  broad 
day,  without  molestation  and  without  censure. 
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"  By  theiSth  article  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  China, 
adopted  on  the  38th  of  Jnly,  1868,  the  United  States  and  the  Emperor 
of  China  recognize  the  inherent  and  inalienable  right  of  man  to  change 
his  home  and  allegiance,  and  also  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  fVee  mi- 
gration and  emigration  of  their  citizens  and  subjects  respectively  from 
the  one  country  to  the  other,  for  purposes  of  curiosity,  of  trade,  or  as  per- 
manent residents.  The  6th  article  declares  that  citizens  of  the  United 
States  visiting  or  residing  in  Cliina  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  im- 
mnnities,  or  exemptions  in  respect  to  travel  or  residence  as  may  there  be 
enjoyed  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  njost  favored  nation.  And,  recip- 
rocally, that  Chinese  subjects  visiting  or  residing  in  the  United 
States  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  immunities,  and  exemptions  in  re- 
spect to  travel  or  residence  as  may  there  be  ei\joye<l  by  citizens  or  sub- 
jects of  the  most  favored  nation. 

'*  The  only  limitation  upon  the  f^ee  ingress  into  the  United  States  and 
egrees  from  them  of  subjects  of  China  is  the  limitation  which  is  applied  to 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation  ;  and  as  the  General  Gov- 
ernment has  not  seen  fit  to  attach  any  limitation  to  the  ingress  of  sub- 
jects of  those  nations,  none  can  be  applied  to  the  subjects  of  China.  And 
the  i)ower  of  exclusion  by  the  State,  as  we  have  already  said,  extends 
only  to  convicts,  lepers  and  persons  incurably  diseased,  and  to  paupers 
and  persons  who,  from  physical  causes,  are  likely  to  become  a  public 
charge.  The  detention  of  the  petitioner  is,  therefore,  unlawful  under 
the  treaty. 

"  But  there  is  another  view  of  this  case  equally  conclusive  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  petitioner,  which  is  founded  upon  the  legislation  of  Con- 
gress since  the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  That  amend- 
ment in  its  first  section  designates  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  then  declares  that  no  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
abridges  their  privileges  and  immunities.  It  also  enacts  that  no  State 
shall  deprive  auy  person  (dropping  the  distinctive  designation  of  citizens) 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law ;  rior  deny  to  any 
person  the  eciual  protection  of  the  laws.  The  great  fundamental  rights 
of  all  citizens  are  thus  secured  against  any  State  deprivation,  and  all  per- 
sons, whether  native  or  foreign,  high  or  low,  are,  whilst  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  entitled  to  the  e<]ual  protection  of  the  laws. 
Discriminating  and  partial  legislation,  favoring  particular  persons,  or 
against  particular  persons  of  the  same  class,  is  now  prohibited.  Equality 
of  privilege  is  the  constitutional  right  of  all  citizens,  and  equality  of  pro- 
tection is  the  constitutional  right  of  all  i)ersons.  And  equality  of  protection 
implies  not  only  equal  accessibility  to  the  Courts  for  the  preventionor  re- 
dress of  wrongs  and  the  enforcement  of  rights,  but  equal  exemption,  with 
others  of  the  same  class,  from  all  charges  and  burdens  of  every  kind. 
Within  these  limits  the  jwwer  of  the  State  exists,  as  it  did  previously  to 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment,  over  all  matters  of  internal  police.  And 
within  these  limits  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  31st,  1870,  restricts  the 
action  of  the  State  with  respect  to  foreigners  immigrating  to  our  country. 
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'*The  Commissioner  has  but  to  go  aboard  a  vessel  filled  with  passengers 
ignorant  of  our  language  and  our  laws,  and  without  trial  or  hearing  or 
evidence,  but  from  the  external  appearances  of  persons  with  whose  former 
habits  he  is  unfamiliar,  to  point  with  his  finger  to  twenty,  as  in  this 
case,  or  a  hundred  if  he  chooHC»,  and  say  to  the  master,  these  are  idiots, 
these  are  paupers,  these  are  couvicted  criminals,  and  these  are  lewd 
women,  and  these  others  are  debauched  women.  '  I  have  here  a  hun- 
dred blank  forms  of  bonds,  printed.  I  require  you  to  fill  me  up  and  sign 
each  of  these  for  $«'>00  in  gold,  and  that  you  furnish  me  two  hundred 
different  men,  residents  of  this  State,  and  of  sufficient  means,  as  sureties 
on  these  bonds.  I  charge  you  five  dollars  in  each  case  for  preparing  the 
bond  and  swearing  your  sureties,  and  I  charge  you  seventy-five  cents  each 
for  examining  these  passengers,  and  all  others  you  have  on  board.  If 
you  don^t  do  this  you  are  forbidden  to  land  your  passengers  under  a 
heavy  penalty. 

**  But  I  have  the  power  to  commute  with  you  for  all  this  for  any  sum  I 
may  choose  to  take  in  cash.  I  am  open  to  an  offer,  but  you  must  remem- 
ber that  twenty  per  cent,  of  all  I  can  get  out  of  you  goes  into  my  own 
pocket,  and  the  remainder  into  the  treasury  of  California 

^  Individual  foreigners,  however  distinguished  at  home  for  their  social, 
their  literary,  or  their  political  character,  are  helpless  in  the  presence  of 
this  potent  Commissioner.  Such  a  person  may  offer  to  furnish  any  amount 
of  surety  on  his  own  bond,  or  deposit  any  sum  of  money,  but  the  law  of 
California  takes  no  note  of  him.  It  is  the  master,  owner,  or  consignee  of 
the  vessel  alone  whose  bond  can  be  accepted.  And  so  a  silly,  an  obsti- 
nate, or  a  wicked  Commissioner,  may  bring  disgrace  upon  the  whole 
country,  the  enmity  of  a  i>owerful  nation,  or  the  loss  of  an  equally  pow- 
erful friend. 

"  While  the  occurrence  of  the  hypothetical  case  just  stated  may  be 
highly  improbable,  we  venture  the  assertion  that  if  citizens  of  our  own 
government  were  treated  by  any  foreign  nation  as  subjects  of  the  Em- 
peror of  China  have  been  actually  treated  under  this  law,  no  Admin- 
istration could  withstand  the  call  for  a  demand  on  8U(^h  government  for 
redress. 

"Or,  if  this  plaintiff  and  her  twenty  companions  had  been  subjects  of 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britiiin,  cam  any  one  doubt  that  this  matter  would 
have  been  the  subject  of  international  inquiry,  if  not. of  a  direct  claim 
for  redress?  Upon  whom  would  such  a  claim  be  made?  Not  upon  the 
State  of  California,  for  l)y  our  Constitution  she  «ui  hold  no  exterior  rela- 
tions with  other  nations.  It  would  be  made  upon  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  If  that  government  should  get  into  a  dithculty  which 
would  lead  to  war  or  to  suspension  of  intercourse,  would  California  alone 
suffer,  or  all  the  Union  ?  If  we  should  conclude  that  a  pecuniar^'  indem- 
nity was  proper  as  a  satisfaction  for  the  injury,  would  California  pay  it, 
or  the  Federal  Government?  If  that  government  has  forbidden  the 
States  to  hold  negotiations  with  any  foreign  nations,  or  to  declare  war. 
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and  has  taken  the  whole  subject  of  these  relations  npon  herself,  has  the 
Constitution,  which  provides  for  this,  done  so  foolish  a  thing  as  to  leave 
it  in  the  power  of  the  States  to  pass  laws  whose  enforcement  renders  the 
General  Government  liable  to  just  reclamations  which  it  must  answer, 
while  it  does  not  prohibit  to  the  States  the  acts  for  which  it  is  held  re- 
sponsible ? 

"  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  no  such  instrument.  The 
passage  of  laws  which  concern  the  admission  of  citizens  and  subjects  of 
foreign  nations  to  our  shores  belongs  to  Congress  and  not  to  the  States. 
It  has  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations;  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  character  of  those  regulations  and  the  manner  of  their 
execution  belongs  solely  to  the  National  Government.  If  it  l)e  otherwise, 
a  single  State  (^an  at  her  pleasure  embroil  us  in  disastrous  quarrels  with 
other  nations. 

"  We  are  not  called  upon  by  this  statute  to  decide  for  or  against  the 
right  of  a  State,  in  the  alisence  of  legislation  by  Congress,  to  protect  her- 
self by  necessary  and  proper  laws  against  paupers  and  convicted  crimi- 
nals from  abroad,  nor  to  lay  down  the  definite  limit  of  sach  right,  if  it 
exist.  Such  a  right  C4»n  only  arise  from  a  vital  necessity  for  its  exercise, 
and  cannot  lie  carried  beyond  the  scope  of  that  necessity.  When  a  State 
stiitute,  limited  to  provisions  necessary  and  appropriate  to  that  object 
alone,  shall  in  a  proper  controversy  come  before  us,  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  decide  that  question.  The  stiitute  of  California  goes  so  far  beyond 
what  is  necessary  or  even  appropriate  for  this  puri)08e,  as  to  be  wholly 
without  any  sound  definition  of  the  right  under  which  it  is  supposed  to 
be  justified 

"  The  money  when  paid  does  not  go  to  any  fund  for  the  benefit  of  im- 
migrants, but  is  paid  into  the  general  treasury  of  the  State  and  devoted 
to  the  use  of  all  her  indigent  citizens.  The  blind,  or  the  deaf,  or  the 
dumb  passenger  is  subject  to  contribution,  whether  he  be  a  rich  man  or 
a  pauper.  The  patriot  seeking  onr  shores,  after  an  unsuccessful  straggle 
against  despotism  in  Europe  or  Asia,  may  Iw  kept  out  because  there  his 
resistance  has  been  adjudged  a  crime.  The  woman  whose  error  has  been 
repaired  by  a  happy  marriage  and  numerous  children,  and  whose  loving 
husband  brings  her  with  his  wealth  to  a  now  home,  may  be  told  she  most 
pay  a  round  sum  before  she  can  land,  because  it  is  alleged  that  she  whs 
debauched  by  her  husband  before  marriage.  Wj?ether  a  yonng  woman's 
manners  are  such  as  to  justify  the  Commissioner  in  calling  her  lewd  may 
be  made  to  depend  on  the  sum  she  will  pay  for  the  pYivilege  of  landing 
in  San  Francisco. 

"  It  is  idle  to  pursue  the  criticism.  In  any  view  which. we  can  take  of 
this  statute  it  is  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  theN^nited  States, 
and,  therefore,  void."  \ 

The  legislation  of  the  city  of  San  PVaiicisco  asrai"^*  *'^^ 
Chinese  lias  been  equal  to  that  of  the  State,  arid  much 
more  offensive  in  its  character. 
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In  July,  1870,  an  ordinance  of  the  city  and  county  was 
passed  regulating  lodging-houses.  Section  one  required 
that  eveiy  house,  room,  or  apartment,  except  of  prisons, 
occupied  as  a  lodging,  in  which  persons  lived  or  slept, 
should  contain  within  tlie  walls  of  such  house,  room,  or 
apartment,  at  least  five  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  for  each 
adult  person  dwelling  or  sleeping  therein;  and  that  any 
owner  or  tenant  of  a  house,  room,  or  apartment,  who 
should  lodge  or  pennit  to  be  lodged  in  such  room  or  apart- 
ment more  than  one  person  to  every  five  hundred  cubic 
feet  of  air,  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  for  every  oti:ence  should  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  nor 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  in  the 
city  prison  not  less  than  five  days  nor  more  than  three 
months,  or  be  punished  botli  by  such  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. The  ordinance  also  imposed  the  same  penalty  on 
each  occupant  of  any  such  room  or  apartment. 

In  May,  1873,  a  large  number  of  Chinese  in  San  Fran- 
cisco were  arrested  under  this  ordinance,  and  a  fine  of  ten 
doUare  inflicted  on  each  of  them.  The  parties  fined  in 
most  cases  preferred  to  go  to  jail  rather  than  to  pay  the 
fine.  By  a  law  of  the  State  an  imprisonment  for  one  day 
works  a  discharge  of  a  fine  to  the  amount  of  two  dollars. 
Of  this  action  of  the  Chinese,  the  Eccniiv/  Bffllctiriy  a  lead- 
ing journal  of  San  Francisco,  thus  speaks  in  its  edition  of 
May  22, 1873: 

"  Chinese  Obstixacy. 

"The  Mongols  have  determined  ui)on  the  policy  of  worrying  the  au- 
thorities in  their  attempt  to  enforce  the  ordinance  prohibiting  the  un- 
wholesome crowding  of  lodging-houses,  in  the  hope  of  rendering  the  ef- 
fort futile. 

"  The  large  gang  brought  up  and  fined  on  Tuesday,  with  the  re-in- 
forcements  to-day,  have  completely  filletl  the  prison  accommodations. 
And  if  the  crusade  is  continued,  the  cattle  pound,  or  some  other  spacious 
enelosnre,  will  have  to  be  utilized  for  their  confinement.  A  few  were  in- 
clined to  pay  the  fines  imposed,  but  were  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the 
commands  of  the  leading  men  in  the  Chinese  quarter,  who  declared,  in 
substance,  that  they  would  make  the  city  sick  of  prosecuting  and  main- 
taining Chinamen  in  prison,  under  this  ordinance." 
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There  was  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  or- 
dinance, on  account  of  the  number  of  Chinese  who  vio* 
lated  it,  and  their  omission  to  pay  the  fines  imposed. 
They  were  arrested  in  great  numbers,  and  packed  in  cells 
where  they  had  not  100  feet  of  cubic  air  to  the  pei'son. 
They  over-crowded  the  jails,  and  it  was  thought  necessary 
by  the  authorities  of  the  city  to  adopt  a  policy  which  would 
compel  them  to  pay  their  fines  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
vent the  immigration  of  others  of  their  countrymen. 
Accordingly,  on  the  2r)th  May,  1873,  three  ordinances 
were  introduced  in  the  Board,  having  this  object  in  view. 

One  of  the  ordinances  provided  that  every  male  per- 
son imprisoned  in  the  county  jail,  in  pureuance  of  a 
judgment  or  conviction  of  the  Police  Court  of  the  city 
and  county,  should,  inmiediately  upon  his  arrival  at 
the  jail,  have  the  hair  of  his  head  cut  or  clipped  to  a 
uniform  length  of  one  inch  from  the  scalp.  Another  of 
the  ordinances  provided  that  no  person  should  remove  or 
cause  to  be  removed,  from  any  cemetery  or  grave-yard 
within  the  limits  of  the  city  and  county,  the  remains  of 
any  deceased  person  or  persons  there  placed  or  disposed, 
without  the  written  permit  of  the  coroner  of  the  city  and 
county.  The  third  of  the  ordinances  imposed  a  license- 
tax  of  fifteen  dollars  a  quarter  upon  keepers  of  laundries 
or  laundry  offices,  or  wash-houses,  who  employed  no  ve- 
hicle drawn  by  animal  power. 

Of  two  of  these  ordinances  the  Evcninr/  Bulletin  of  May 
27,  1873,  said  as  follows : 

"  It  is  generaHy  known tliat  to  deprive  a  Chinaman  of  his 

queue  is  to  humiliate  him  as  deeply  as  is  i>ossihle. 

"  It  is  also  very  generally  known,  that  the  Ixines  of  no  Chinaman  are 
permitted  to  remain  in  a  foreign  land,  and  that  all  Chinese,  before  leaving 
their  country,  feel  assured  that,  after  death,  no  matter  where  they  die, 
their  bones  will  be  taken  back  to  mingle  with  their  native  sod. 

"So  strict  are  all  Chinese  on  these  two  points,  that  it  is  believed,  if 
they  were  prevented  from  wearing  their  tails  here,  and  if  after  death 
their  bones  were  denied  transportation  to  their  native  land,  the  immi- 
gration of  this  superstitious  people  would  be  effectuaUy  stopped,  and  % 
reflux  commence  from  our  shores  to  the  Flowery  Kingdom.'' 
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And  ill  its  edition  of  June  2d,  1873,  the  Bulletin  had  the 
following  article  upon  one  of  the  ordinances: 

•*The  Supervisors  on  Hair  Crmxci. 

'*  The  Board  of  Supervisors  have  passed  to  print  an  ordinamrc  requiring 
the  cropping  of  the  hair  of  every  jierson  who  Is  serving  a  term  in  the 
jail  under  a  criminal  conviction.  The  ordinanecy  ichile  it  nominally  makes 
no  discrimitMtion  as  to  race  or  condition^  is  aimed  specially  at  the  Chinese.  The 
ODforceinent  of  thesanitarj'  ordinance  against  the  over-crowding  of  Chinese 
is  just,  and  ought  to  Ik*  certain.  But  it  should  Ixi  enforced  lawfully.  The 
Chinese  go  to  jail,  in  mast  cjuses,  rather  than  pay  the  tine.  The  readiness 
to  be  fetl  and  lodged  for  a  week  or  more,  at  the  public  expense,  extracts 
all  the  rciil  penalty  there  is  in  the  sanitary  law.  Five  hundred  or  a 
thousand  Chinese  going  willingly  to  jail,  and  rather  liking  the  opportu- 
nity for  free  board  and  lodging,  quite  superior  to  their  own  miserable  ac- 
commodations, presents  a  new  phase  of  the  question.  The  judgment  has 
no  penalty.  The  Chinese  who  offend  jigainst  the  ordinance  refuse  to  pay  the 
fine,  but  go  to  jail  and  board  it  out.  The  Supervisors,  casting  about  for 
8ome  means  of  relief,  have  hit  upon  the  plan  of  cropping  the  hair.  White 
criminals  would  care  nothing  about  this,  and  the  ordinance  would  prol>- 
ably  never  be  enforced  against  them.  The  loss  of  a  pigtail  is  a  great 
calamity  to  the  Chinese.  It  is  his  national  ba<lge  of  honor.  If  it  is  cot 
off,  he  is  maimed.  He  will  not  venture  home  without  it,  and  becomes  a 
fixture  from  very  necessity.  The  Simitary  regulations  enforced  in  this 
way  is  a  kind  of  boomerang,  which  conies  back  with  telling  effect." 

The  queue-cutting  ordinance  and  the  laundry  ordinance 
were  both  paswed,  but  they  were  both  vetoed  by  Mayor 
Alford  of  th^  city,  and  his  action  received  tlie  general 
approval  of  the  l*ress  of  the  State  and  of  the  country 
generally.  In  his  message  vetoing  the  Queue  Ordinance 
he  stated  that  its  manifest  motive  was  to  inflict  upon  the 
persons  of  Chinese  convicted  of  misdemeanors  a  punish- 
ment which,  in  their  estimation,  was  shameful  and  de- 
grading, and  that,  in  his  judgment,  niiiior  offences  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  class  of  crimes  called  infamous 
should  not  be  punished  by  penalties,  which  inflicted  dis- 
grace upon  the  person  of  the  offender. 

On  the  3d  of  April,  187(3,  the  Legishiture  of  the  State 
passed  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  concerning  lodging-houses 
and  sleeping-apartments  within  the  limits  of  incorporated 
cities,"  in  which   it   i)rr)vided  that  any  person  or  persons 
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found  sleeping  or  lodging,  or  liired  or  used  for  the  purpose 
of  sleeping,  any  room  or  apartment  which  contained  less 
than  five  hundred  cubic  feet  of  space  in  the  clear,  every 
such  person,  so  keeping  such  room  or  apartment,  should  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  should  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  fifty  dollare, 
or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment.  In  June  after^'ards, 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco,  took  up  and  passed  anew  the  old  vetoed  queue- 
cutting  ordinance.  It  wtis  introduced  by  Supervisor  Gibl)t*. 
who  stated  that  it  was  necessary  to  resort  tt:)  this  mode  of 
treatment  to  compel  the  payment  of  the  fines  imposed 
upon  the  Chinese,  and  for  that  purpose  it  was  p^issed  by  a 
vote  of  ten  to  two,  and  approved  by  the  then  mayor.  It 
was  l>elieved  that  the  dread  of  the  loss  of  his  queue  would 
compel  every  Chinaman  to  pay  the  fine  rather  than  to  go 
to  jail. 

Under  this  ordinance,  a  Chinaman,  by  the  name  of  Ah 
Kow,  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  dollar,  and  in  de- 
fault to  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail.  Failing  to  pay 
his  fine,  he  was  arrested,  and  on  being  taken  to  the  jail 
the  Sheritf  cut  oft'  his  queue. 

For  this  treatment  he  sued  the  Sherift',  setting  foilhhiu 
conviction  under  the  act  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  treat- 
ment to  which  he  was  subjected,  and  the  injury  and  suffe^ 
ing  he  had  endured,  and  asked  damages.  To  this  com- 
plaint the  Sheritt'  answered  justifying  his  act  under  the 
ordinance  of  the  city.  To  tliis  answer  the  plain tifl' demur- 
red. The  particulars  of  the  complaint  and  answer  are 
more  fully  stated  in  the  opinion  delivered  by  Judge  Field 
in  overruling  tlie  denmrrer,  which  is  as  follows  : 

'*Ah  Kow  vs.  Nooxan. 

"  The  plaiutiff  is  a  subject  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  the  preacnt 
action  is  brought  to  recover  damages  for  his  aUeged  maltreatment  bf 
the  defendant,  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  California  and  the  Sheriff  of  th* 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco.  The  maltreatment  coDsisted  io  hav- 
ing wantonly  and  maliciously  cut  off  the  queue  of  the  plaintiff,  a  qtieae 
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eing  worn  by  nil  Chinamen,  and  its  deprivation  being  regarded  by  them 
s  degrading  and  as  entailing  future  snflTmng. 

**  It  appears  that  in  April,  1876,  the  Legislature  of  California  passed  an 
:^t  'concerning  lodging-houses  and  sleeping-apartments  within  the  limits 
f  incorporated  cities,*  declaring,  among  other  things,  that  any  person 
tand  sleeping  or  lodging  in  a  room  or  an  apartment  containing  less  than 
ve  hundred  cubic  feet  of  space  in  the  clear  for  each  person  occupying 
;  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof 
3  pnnished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  or  more  than  fifty  dollars,  or 
(iprisonment  in  the  county  jail,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.* 
nder  this  act  the  plaintifi*,  in  April,  1876,  was  convicted  and  sentence<I 
I  pay  a  fine  of  ten  dollars,  or  in  default  of  such  payment  to  be  impris- 
led  five  days  in  the  county  jail.  Failing  to  pay  the  fine,  he  was  im- 
•isoned.  The  defendant,  as  sherift'  of  the  city  and  county,  had  charge 
'  the  jail,  and  during  the  imprisonment  of  the  plaintiff  cut  ofiT  his 
lene,  as  alleged.  The  complainant  avers,  that  it  is  the  custom  of  China- 
en  to  shave  the  hair  from  the  front  of  the  head  and  to  wear  the  re- 
ainder  of  it  braided  into  a  queue ;  that  the  deprivation  of  the  queue  is 
•forded  by  them  as  a  mark  of  disgrace,  and  is  attended,  according  to 
teir  religions  faith,  with  misfortune  and  sufi*ering  after  death ;  that  the 
!tfendant  knew  of  this  custom  and  religious  faith  of  the  Chinese,  and 
lew  also  that  the  plaintiff  venerated  the  custom  and  held  the 
ith  ;t  yet,  in  disregard  of  his  rights,  inflicted  the  injury  complained  of; 
id  that  the  plaintiff  has,  in  consequence  of  it,  suffered  great  mental 
iguish,  been  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  his  friends  and  relatives,  and 
(traeised  from  association  with  his  countrymen ;  and  that  hence  he  has 
>en  damaged  to  the  amount  of  s|l  0,000. 

**  Two  defences  to  the  action  are  set  up  by  the  d<^fendant;  the  second 
le  being  a  justification  of  his  conduct  under  an  ordinance  of  the  city 
nd  county  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  upon  the  sufficiency  of  the  latter  de- 
;nce  that  the  case  is  before  us.  The  ordinancre  referred  to  was  passed 
n  the  14th  day  of  June,  1876,  and  it  declares  that  every  male  person 
nprisoned  in  the  county  jail,  under  the  judgment  of  any  Court  having 
irisdiction  in  criminal  cases  in  the  city  and  county,  shall  immediately 
pen  his  arrival  at  the  jail  have  the  hair  of  his  head  'cut  or  clipped  to 
n  uniform  length  of  one  inch  from  the  scalp  thereof,'  and  it  is  made  the 
uty  of  the  sheriff*  to  have  this  provision  enforctnl.  Under  this  ordinance 
he  defendant  cut  off"  the  queue  of  the  plaintiff*. 


♦Session  I^iws  of  1875-6,  p.  759. 

f  It  has  been  suggested  that  thi«  averment  of  the  complaint  is  not  in 
loint  of  fact  strictly  accurate;  and  that,  according  to  the  belief  of  the 
^inanien,  the  loss  of  the  queue  is  only  vvidenoe  of  previous  bad  charac- 
er,  and  as  such  may  affect  his  future  condition,  not  necesj<arily.  It  is 
lot  perceived  that  this  statement,  if  correct,  alters  in  jiny  respect  the 
rgument  of  the  opinion.  The  loss  of  his  queue  is  the  cause  of  reproach 
nd  degradation  td  him. 
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"  The  valitlity  of  this  ordinance  is  dcninl  by  iho  plaintiflf  on  two 
grounds :  Ist,  that  it  exceeds  the  authority  of  tlie  Board  of  Supervisors*, 
the  l)ody  in  which  the  legislative  power  of  the  city  and  county  is  vested: 
and  2d,  that  it  is  special  legislation  imposing  a  degrading  and  cruel  pan- 
ishment  upon  a  class  of  persons  who  are  entitled,  alike  with  all  other 
I)ersons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  irniteil  States,  t-o  the  erjual  protec- 
tion of  the  laws.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  both  of  these  positions  are 
well  taken. 

"  The  Board  of  Supervisors  is  limited  in  its  authority  by  the  act  con- 
solidating the  government  of  the  city  and  county.  It  can  do  nothing  un- 
less warrant  be  found  for  it  there,  or  in  a  suljsequent  statute  of  the  State. 
As  with  all  other  municipal  bodies,  its  charter — here  the  Consolidation 
Act — is  the  source  and  measure  of  its  powers.  In  looking  at  this  charter, 
we  see  that  the  powers  of  the  Board,  and  the  subjects  upon  which  they 
are  to  operate,  arc  all  specified.  The  Board  has  no  general  powers,  and 
its  special  power  to  determine  the  tines,  forfeitures,  and  penalties  which 
may  l)e  incurred,  is  limited  to  two  classes  of  cases :  Ist,  breaches  of  regula- 
tions established  by  itself;  and  2d,  violations  of  provisions  of  the  CJonsoli- 
dation  Act,  where  no  penalty  is  provided  by  law.  It  can  impose  no  pen- 
alty in  any  other  case;  and  when  a  penalty  other  than  that  of  tineo^fb^ 
feiture  is  iin])osed,  it  must,  by  the  terms  of  the  act,  be  in  the  form  ofim- 
prisonmcjjt.  It  can  take  no  other  form.  *  No  penalty  to  be  imposed,*  is 
the  language  used,  *  shall  exceed  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars,  or 
six  months  imprisonment,  or  Iwth.'  The  mode  in  which  a  penalty  can 
be  inflictetl,  and  the  extent  of  it,  are  thus  limited  in  defining  tlie  power 
of  the  Board.  In  their  place  nothing  else  can  be  sulmtituted.  No  one, 
for  example,  would  pretend  that  the  Ikwird  could,  for  any  breach  of  a  mn- 
niciiNil  regulation  or  any  violation  of  the  Consolidation  Act,  declare  that 
:i  man  should  be  deprived  of  his  right  to  vote,  or  to  testify,  or  to  sit  on  a 
jury,  or  that  he  should  l)e  punish<Ki  with  stripes,  or  be  ducked  in  a  pond, 
or  l)e  parjided  through  the  streets,  or  be  s«'ated  in  a  pillory,  or  have  his 
ears  crop]KMi,  or  his  head  shaveil. 

•'  Tlie  cutting  off  the  hair  of  every  male  person  within  an  inch  of  his 
scalp,  on  his  arrival  at  the  jail,  was  not  intended  and  cannot  be  maio- 
taineil  as  a  measure  of  dis<'ipline  or  as  a  Siinitary  regulation.  The  act  by 
itself  has  no  tendency  to  promote  discipline,  and  can  only  be  a  measure 
of  health  in  exceptional  cases.  Had  the  ordinance  contemplated  a  mere 
sanitary  regulation,  it  would  have  been  limited  to  such  cases  and  made 
appliciible  to  females  as  well  as  to  males,  and  to  ]>ersons  awaiting  trial  a* 
well  as  to  persons  under  conviction.  The  close  cutting  of  the  hair  which 
is  practiced  ui)on  inmates  of  the  State  Penitentiary,  like dres.sing them io 
strii)ed  clothing,  is  i)artly  to  distinguish  them  fnmi  others,  and  thus  prevent 
their  eseaiw,  and  facilitate  their  recapture.  They  are  measures  of  preeao* 
tion,  as  well  as  parts  of  a  general  system  of  treatment  pres<Til>ed  by  the 
Directors  of  the  i'enitentiary  under  the  authority  of  the  State,  for  partita 
convicted  of  and  imprisoned  for  felonies.    Nothing  of  the  kin<l  is  pnscriht^ 


or  would  1)6  tolerat<»(l  with  respect  to  pereonR  confineil  in  »  county  jail 
for  simple  misilemeanors,  most  of  which  are  not  of  a  very  jijjave  character. 
For  the  discipline  or  detention  of  the  plaintiff  in  this  case,  who  had  the 
option  of  paying  a  fine  of  ten  dollars,  or  of  being  imprisoned  for  five  days, 
no  such  clipping  of  the  hair  was  required.  It  was  done  to  add  to  the  se- 
verity of  his  punishment. 

"  But  even  if  the  proceeding  (rould  be  regarded  as  a  meanure  of  discip- 
line, or  as  ft  sanitary  regulation,  the  conclusion  would  not  help  the  de- 
fendant, for  the  Board  of  Supervisors  had  no  authority  to  prescribe  the 
discipline  to  which  persons  convicted  under  the  laws  of  the  Stale  should 
he  subiected,  or  to  determine  what  specinl  sanitary  regulations  should  be 
enforced  with  respect  to  their  persons.  That  is  a  matter  which  the  Leg- 
islature had  not  seen  fit  to  intrust  to  the  wisdom  and  judgment  of  that 
l)ody.  It  is  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  city  and  county  that  a  gen- 
eral supervision  of  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  county  jail  is  confided  ;  and  only  in  exceptional  cases  would  the  pre- 
servation of  the  health  of  the  institution  require  the  cutting  of  the  hair 
of  any  of  its  inmates  within  an  inch  of  his  scalp.*  The  claim,  however, 
put  forth,  that  the  measure  was  prescribed  as  one  of  health,  is  noto- 
rionsly  a  mere  pretence.  A  treatment  to  which  disgrace  is  attached,  and 
which  is  not  adopted  as  a  means  of  security  against  the  escape  of  the 
prisoner,  but  merely  to  aggravate  the  severity  of  his  confinement,  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  punishment  additional  to  that  fixe<l  by  the  sen- 
tence. If  adopted  in  i*onsequence  of  the  sentence,  it  is  punishment  in 
addition  to  that  imposed  by  the  Court ;  if  adopted  without  regard  to  the 
sentence,  it  is  wanton  cruelty. 

"  In  the  present  case  the  plaintiff  was  not  convicted  of  any  breach  of 
a  manicipal  regulation,  nor  of  violating  any  provision  of  the  consolida- 
tion act.     The  punishment  which  the  Supervisors  undertook  to  add  to 
the  fine  imposed  by  the  Court  was  without  semblance  of  authority.    The 
Legislature  had  not  conferred  upon  them  the  right  to  change  or  add  to 
the  punishments  which  It  deemed  sufficient  for  oflences ;  nor  had  it  Ik*- 
Btowed  upon  them  the  right  to  imi>ose  in  any  case  a  punishment  of  the 
character  inflicted  in  this  case.    They  could  no  more  direct  that  the  queue 
of  the  plaintiflf  should  be  cut  off  than  that  the  punishments  mentioned 
should  be  inflicted.    Nor  could  they  order  the  hair  of  any  one,  Mongo- 
lian or  other  person,  to  be  clipped   within  an  inch  of  his  scalp.     That 
Uieasure  was  beyond  their  }K)wer. 

"  The  second  objection  to  the  ordinance  in  question  is  equally  conclu- 
sive. It  is  special  legislation,  on  the  part  of  the  Supervisors,  against  a 
class  of  persons  who,  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  are  entitled  to  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  The  ordinance 
'Was  intended  only  for  the  Chinese  in  San  Francisco.  ITiis  was  avowed 
by  the  Supervisors  on  its  passage,  and  was  so  underMt4>o<l  by  every  one. 


♦.\ct  of  April  4,  1R70;  Session  Laws  of  1W9-70,  p.  717. 
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The  onlinance  is  known  in  the  commnnity  as  the  *Qnoiie  Ordinance/ 
iK'inj?  so  ilo8ignat(Hl  ln)ni  its  puqKMe  to  reacli  the  qpenee  of  the  Chinese, 
and  it  is  not  enfonred  aj^aiust  any  other  persons.  The  reason  advanced 
for  it8  a<loption,  and  now  urged  for  its  continuance,  is  that  only  the  dread 
of  the  loss  of  his  queue  will  induce  a  Chinaman  to  pay  his  fine.  That 
is  to  say,  in  order  t^)  enforce  the  payment  of  a  fine  imposed  upon  him,  it 
is  necessary  that  torture  should  l)e  superadded  to  imprisonment.  Then, 
it  is  said,  the  Chinaman  will  not  accept  the  alternative,  which  the  law 
allows,  of  working  out  his  fine  by  imprisonment,  and  the  State  or  county 
will  be  saved  the  expense  of  keeping  him  during  his  imprisonment.  . 
I*robably  the  bastinado,  or  the  knout,  or  the  thumlwcrew,  or  the  rack,  «. 
would  accomplish  the  same  end  ;  and  no  doubt  the  Chinaman  woald  pre-  ^- 
fer  either  of  these  modes  of  torture  to  that  which  entails  upon  him  dia-  — 
grace  among  his  countrymen  and  carries  with  it  the  constant  dread  of  "^fe 
misfortune  and  suflfering  aft«r  death.  It  is  not  creditable  to  the  human-  — 
ity  and  civilization  of  our  people,  much  less  to  their  Christianity,  that  •'^' 
an  ordinance  of  this  character  was  possible. 

''  The  class  character  of  this  legislation  is  none  the  less  manifest  be-   — 
cause  of  the  general  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed.    The  statements  or"*  ■ 
Supervisors  in  debate  on  the  jmssage  of  the  onlinance,  cannot,  it  is  tnie,.^  ^ 
Im'  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  meaning  of  the 
used ;  but  they  can  be  resorted  to  ibr  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  gen 
eral  object  of  the  legislation  proposed,  and  the  mischiefe  sought  to 

reme<licd.     Besides,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  matters  of  public  noto 

riety  and  general  cognizance.    When  we  take  our  scats  on  the  bench  w< 
are  not  struck  with  blindness,  and  forbidden  to  know  as  judges  what 
see  as  men  ;  and  where  an  onlinance,  though  general  in  its  terms,  onl 
oi)eratcs  upon  a  special  nice,  sect,  or  class,  it  l)eing  universally 
that  it  is  to  be  enforced  only  against  that  race,  sect,  or  class,  we  may^- 
justly  conclude  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  body  adopting  it  that 
should  only  have  such  operation,  and  treat  it  accordingly.     We  may  tok 
notice  of  the  limitation  given  to  the  general  terms  of  an  ordinance  by  i 
practical  construction  as  a  fact  in  its  history,  as  we  do  in  some  cases  th 
a  law  ha.s  pract  ically  be(H)me  obsolete.     If  this  were  not  so,  the  most  im 
portjint  provisions  of  the  C<mstituti(m,  intended  for  the  security  of  per 
sonal  rights,  would,  by   the  general   terms  of  an  enactment,  often  li 
evatled  and  practically  annulled. — ( Brown  m,  Piper^  1  Otto,  42 ;  Ohio  Li 
Im.  and  Trmi  Coiujmhi/  rs.  DehoU,  16  How.,  4:55;  Scott  r».  Sandfardy  19  Id.. 
407.)     The  comphiint  in  this  cast*  shows  that  the  onlinance  acts  wit 
special  severity  uiH)n  (^'liinesc  prisoners,  indicting  upon  them  sufferio^ 
altogether  disproportionate  to  what  would  b«;  endured  by  other  prisoner^ 
if  enforcx^d  against  them.     Upon  the  Chinese  prisoners  its  euforcemen  "^ 
oiM'rates  as  '  a  cruel  and  unusual  punishment.* 

"  Many  illustrations  might  be  given  where  onl i nances,  general  in  thei*" 
terms,  would  o]>erate  only  upon  a  sjHKnal  class,  or  upon  a  class  with  es' 
ccptional  severity,  and  thus  incur  the  (Mliiim  and  l>e  subject  to  the  lepi/ 
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objection  of  intended  hostile  legislation  against  them.  We  have,  for  in- 
stance, in  onr  commnnity,  a  large  nomber  of  Jews.  They  are  a  highly 
intellectual  race,  and  are  generally  obedient  to  the  laws  of  the  country. 
But,  as  is  well  known,  they  have  peculiar  opinions  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  certain  articles  of  food,  which  they  cannot  be  forced  to  disregard  with- 
out extreme  pain  and  suffering.  They  look,  for  example,  upon  the  eat- 
ing of  pork  with  loathing.  It  is  an  offence  against  their  religion,  and  is 
associated  in  their  minds  with  uncleanness  and  impurity.  Now,  if  they 
should,  in  some  quarter  of  the  city,  overcrowd  their  dwellings,  and  thus 
become  amenable,  like  the  Chinese,  to  the  act  concerning  lodging-houses 
and  sleeping-apartments,  an  ordinance  of  the  Supervisors  requiring  that 
all  prisoners  confined  in  the  county  jail  should  be  fed  on  pork,  would  be 
seen  by  every  one  to  be  leveled  at  them  ;  and,  notwithstanding  its  gen- 
eral terms,  would  be  regarded  as  a  special  law  in  its  purpose  and  opera- 
tion. 

**  During  various  periods  of  English  history,  legislation,  general  in  its 
character,  has  oAen  been  enacted  with  the  avowed  purpone  of  imposing 
special  burdens  and  restrictions  ui)on  Catholics ;  but  that  legislation  has 
since  been  regarded  as  not  less  odious  and  obnoxious  to  animadversion 
than  if  the  persons  at  whom  it  was  aimed  had  been  particularly  desig- 
nated. 

"  But,  in  our  country,  hostile  and  discriminating  legislation  by  a  State 
against  persons  of  any  class,  sect,  creed,  or  nation,  in  whatever  form  it 
may  be  expressed,  is  forbidden  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the 
Constitution.  That  amendment  in  its  first  section  declares  who  are  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  then  enacts  that  no  State  shall  make  or 
enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  their  privileges  and  immunities.  It 
farther  declares  that  no  State  shall  deprive  any  person  (dropping  the  dis- 
tinctive term  citizen)  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process 
of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  the  equal  protecti(m  of  the  laws.  This 
inhibition  upon  the  State  applies  to  all  the  inatnimcntalities  and  agen- 
cies employed  in  the  administration  of  its  government;  to  its  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  judicial  departments;  and  to  the  subordinate  legis- 
lative bodies  of  counties  and  cities.  And  the  equality  of  protei'tion  thus 
aasured  to  every  one  whilst  within  the  United  States,  from  whatever 
country  he  may  have  come,  or  of  whatever  race  or  color  he  may  Ijc,  im- 
plies not  only  that  the  Courts  of  the  country  shall  be  open  to  him  on  the 
same  terras  as  to  all  others,  for  the  security  of  his  person  or  property, 
the  prevention  or  redrc»S8  of  wrongs,  and  the  enforcement  of  contracts ; 
but  that  no  charges  or  burdens  shall  be  laid  upon  him  which  arc  not 
equally  borne  by  others,  and  that  in  the  administration  of  criminal  jus- 
tice he  shall  suffer  for  his  offences  no  greater  or  different  punishment. 

'*  Since  the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  Congress  has  leg- 
islated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its  provisions  in  accordance  with 
these  views.  The  Revised  Statutes,  re-enacting  provisions  of  law  passed 
in  1870,  declare  that  Sill  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
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States,  and  upon  what  conditioDB  they  shall  l>o  permitted  to  remain ; 
whether  they  shall  he  restricted  iu  business  transactions  to  such  as  ap- 
pertain to  foreign  commerce,  as  is  practically  the  case  with  our  people  in 
China ;  or  whether  they  shall  be  allowed  to  engage  in  all  pamuits  eqnally 
with  citizens.  For  restrictions  necessary  or  desirable  in  these  matters, 
the  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  Oeneral  Grovemment ;  and  it  is  not  be- 
lieved that  the  appeal  will  ultimately  be  disregarded.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
nothing  can  be  accomplished  in  that  direction  by  hostile  and  spiteful 
legislation  on  the  part  of  the  State,  or  of  its  municipal  bodies,  like  the 
ordinance  in  question — legislation  which  is  unworthy  of  a  brave  and 
manly  i>eople.  Against  such  legislation  it  will  always  be  the  duty  of  the 
Jndiciary  to  declare  and  enforce  the  paramount  law  of  the  nation. 

"The  plaintiff  must  have  judgment  on  the  demurrer  to  the  defendant's 
plea  of  Justification ;  and  it  is  so  ordered." 


This  decision  raised  a  storm  of  abuse  asrainst  its  author. 
It  seemed  as  though,  for  the  time,  reason  had  fled  from 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  State.     It  was  not  enough 
for  them  that  the  Judge  was  equally  opposed  to  the  im- 
migration of  Chinese,  believing,  as  he  did,  that  it  was  not 
wise  that  pei'sons  should  be  encouraged  to  come  to  the 
country  who,  by  their  habits,  religion,  language,  and  man- 
ners, could  not  assimilate  readily  with  our  people;  that 
the  presence  of  such  a  class  would  necessarily  engender 
enmities  and  conflicts,  disturbing  to  the  peace  and  injuri- 
ons  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.     They  wanted  him' 
to  disregard  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  i 
provisions  of  the  treaty  with  China,  and  hold  that  the  '. 
State  was  supreme  in   all  matters  affecting  the  Cbinese.  J 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Judge  would  have  deserved 
the  reproach  of  all  good  men  had  he  listened,  to  such  wild 
and  senseless  clamor.  ,p\ 

During  the  same  year  a  new  Constitution  for  the  State  ^ 
had  been  adopted.  The  members  of  the  Convention, 
who  framed  it,  had  been  elected  under  the  excitement 
existing  at  the  time  against  the  Chinese,  and  they  seemed 
to  think  that  all  obstacles  to  the  hostile  legislation  would 
be  removed  if  authority  for  it  was  expressed  in  the  organic 
law.     Accordingly,  the  instrument  adopted  is  filled  with 
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States  shall  have  the  same  right  in  every  State  and  Territory  to  mtke 
and  enforce  contracts,  to  sue,  be  parties,  give  evidence,  and  to  the  fall 
and  equal  benefit  of  all  laws  and  proceedings  for  the  security  of  persons 
and  property,  as  is  enjoyed  by  white  citizens,  and  shall  be  snl^ect  to  like 
punishment,  pains,  penalties,  taxes,  licenses,  and  exactions  of  every  kind^ 
and  to  no  other. ^ — (Sec.  1,977.)  They  also  declare,  that  *  every  person 
who,  under  color  of  any  statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  custom,  or  usage 
of  any  State  or  Territory,  subjects,  or  causes  to  be  subjected,  any  citiien 
of  the  United  States,  or  other  person  within  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  to 
the  deprivation  of  any  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities  secured  by  the 
Constitution  and  laws,  shall  be  liable  to  the  party  injured  in  an  action  at 
law,  suit  in  equity,  or  other  proper  proceeding  for  redress.' — (Sec.  1,979.) 

**  It  is  certainly  something  in  which  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  may 
feel  a  generous  pride  that  the  government  of  his  country  extends  protec- 
tion to  all  persons  within  its  jurisdiction ;  and  that  every  blow  aimed  at 
any  of  them,  however  humble,  come  from  what  quarter  it  may,  is 
*  caught  upon  the  broad  shield  of  our  blessed  Constitution  and  our  equal 
laws.'  * 

"  We  are  aware  of  the  general  feeling — amounting  to  positive  hos- 
tility— prevailing  in  California  against  the  Chinese,  which  would  prevent 
their  further  immigration  hither,  and  exyel  from  the  State  those  already 
here.    Their  dissimilarity  in  physical  characteristics,  in  language,  man- 
ners, and  religion,  would  seem,  from  past  experience,  to  prevent  the 
sibility  of  their  assimilation  with  our  jicople.    And  thoughtful 
looking  at  the  millions  which  crowd  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
and  the  possibility  at  no  distont  day  of  their  pouring  over  in  vast  hordes^ 
among  us,  giving  rise  to  fierce  antagonisms  of  race,  hope  that  some  wa^ 
may  be  devised  to  prevent  their  further  immigration.    We  feel  the  fopp^ 
and  importance  of  these  considerations ;  but  the  remedy  for  the  appre- 
heudeil  evil  is  to  be  sought  irom  the  General  Government,  where,  except 
in  certain  special  cases,  all  power  over  the  subject  lies.    To  that  govern- 
ment belong  exclusively  the  treaty -making  power,  and  the  power  to  reg* 
ulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  which  includes  intercourse  as  well 
as  trafilc,  and,  with  the  exceptions  presently  mentioned,  the  power  to  pre- 
scribe the  conditions  of  immigration  or  importation  of  persons.    The 
State  in  these  particulars,  with  those  exceptions,  is  powerless,  and  noth- 
ing is  gained  by  the  attempted  assertion  of  a  control  which  can  never  be 
admitted.    The  State  may  exclude  from  its  limits  paupers  and  convicts     , 
of  other  countries,  persons  incurably  diseased,  and  others  likely  to  be- 
come a  burden  u|)on  its  resources.    It  may,  perhaps,  also  exclude  persons 
whose  presence  would  be  dangerous  to  its  established  institutions.    Bat 
there  its  power  ends.      Whatever  is  done  by  way  of  exclusion  beyond 
this  must  come  from  the  General  Government.    That  goverment  alone 
can  determine  what  aliens  shall  be  permitted  to  land  within  the  United 

*  Judge  Hiack's  argument  in  the  Fossat  Case,  2  Wallace,  p.  703. 
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"  2.  For  each  subsequent  conviction  such  person  shall  be  lined  not  less 
Jian  five  hundred  nor  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprison- 
nent  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  days  nor  more  than  two  years, 
»r  by  both  snch  fine  and  imprisonment. 

"  179.  Any  corporation  now  existing,  or  hereafter  formed  under  the 
aws  of  this  State,  that  shall  employ,  directly  or  indire<*tly,  in  any  ca- 
lacity,  any  Chinese  or  Mongolian,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
ipon  conviction  thereof  shall  for  the  first  ofi*ence  be  fined  not  less  than 
Ire  hundred  nor  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  and  upon  the  second 
ionviction  shall,  in  addition  to  said  penalty,  forfeit  its  charter  and  firan- 
ibise,  and  all  its  corporate  rights  and  privileges,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
►f  tbe  AttorneyOeneral  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  enforce  such  for- 
feiture." 

As  this  law  went  into  effect  immediately,  some  corpora- 
lions  dissolved,  others  resisted  its  enforcement.  The  presi- 
dent of  one  of  them — the  Sulphur  Bank  Quicksilver  Mining 
Company,  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State — was  ar- 
rested and  held  to  answer  before  a  State  Court,  upon  a  com- 
plaint setting  forth  the  offence  of  employing  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  corporation  certain  Chinese  citizens  of  the  Mon- 
golian race.  He  thereupon  sued  out  a  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States.  That  Court, 
Sawyer,  the  Circuit  Judge,  and  Hoffman,  the  District 
Judge,  sitting,  held  the  law  invalid,  and  discharged  him 
from  arrest.  Both  of  the  judges  delivered  very  elaborate 
and  able  opinions.  They  sliowed  by  clear  and  unanswerable 
reasoning,  that  the  law  in  question  was  in  conflict  with  the 
treaty  with  China  and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the 
Constitution;  that  the  privileges  and  inmiunities  pledged 
to  the  Chinese  by  the  treaty,  guaranteed  to  them  the  right 
to  labpr,  and  to  pursue  any  lawful  business  equally  with 
the  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation ;  and  that  the  power 
to  repeal*  and  amend  acts  of  incorporation,  reserved  to 
the  Legislature  by  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  did  not 
authorize  it  to  require  corporations  to  exclude  from  em- 
ployment persons  who  were  thus  protected  by  treaty  stip- 
ulations. As  said  by  Judge  Hoffman,  if  the  provisions 
of  the  law  were  enforced,  a  bank  or  a  railroad  company 
would  "  lose  the  right  to  employ  a  Chinese  interpreter 
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clauses  leveled  against  the  people  of  the  hated  race,  show- 
ing a  determination  to  exclude  them  from  the  State  at  all 
hazards,  without  regard  to  treaty  stipulations  with  their 
country  or  inhibitions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Provisions  of  various  kinds  are  found  in  it,  ex- 
hibiting ignorance  of  the  plainest  doctrines  of  political 
economy  as  well  as  of  public  and  constitutional  law. 
Hostility  to  capital  and  to  the  Chinese  appears  to  have 
been  the  ruling  principle  of  the  Convention,  and  the  ex- 
clusion of  both  from  the  State  its  object — of  the  fonuer 
by  onerous  taxation,  and  of  the  latter  by  cutting  otf  the 
means  of  livelihood.  The  Nineteenth  Article  contained 
the  following  provision  : 

**  Section  2.  No  corporation  now  existing,  or  hereafter  formed  under 
the  laws  of  this  State,  shall  after  the  tidoption  of  this  Constitution  em- 
ploy directly  or  indirectly^  in  any  capacity,  any  Cliinese  or  Mongoliao>. 
The  Legislature  shall  pass  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  enforce  this 
provision. 

"  Section  3.  No  Chinese  shaU  be  employed  on  any  State,  county,  mn- 
nicipal,  or  other  public  work,  except  in  punishment  for  crime. 

"  Section  4.  The  presence  of  foreigners  ineligible  to  Itecome  citizens  of 
the  United  States  is  declared  to  be  dangerous  to  the  well-being  of  thii 
State,  and  the  Legislature  shall  discourage  their  immigration  by  all  the 
means  within  its  power." 

Under  this  article  the  first  Legislature  which  assembled 
under  the  new  Constitution  added  to  the  penal  code  of 
the  State  the  following  sections: 

*^  178.  Any  officer,  director,  manager,  member,  stockholder,  deri^ 
agent,  servant,  attorue^^  employe,  a&signee,  or  contractor  of  any  corpon- 
tion  now  existing,  or  hereatler  formetl  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  who 
shall  employ,  in  any  manner  or  cipacity,  upon  any  work  or  business  of 
such  cori)oration,  any  Chinese  or  Mongolian,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  is  punishable  by  a  line  of  not  less  than  one  hundi-ed  nor  more  than 
one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  of  not  letf 
than  fifty  nor  more  than  tive  hundre<l  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  im* 
prisonment ;  Provided^  That  no  director  of  a  corporation  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  under  this  section  who  refuses  to  assent  to  such  employment,  and 
has  such  dissent  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  board  of  directors. 

"  1.  Every  |)erson  who,  having  been  convicted  of  violating  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  commits  any  sulisequent  violation  thereof  after  snd) 
conviction,  is  punishable  as  follows : 
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^  2.  For  each  subsecjuent  conviction  snch  person  shall  be  lined  not  less 
than  five  hundred  nor  more  than  five  tliousand  dollars,  or  by  imprison- 
ment not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  days  nor  more  than  two  years, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

"  179.  Any  corporation  now  existing,  or  hereafter  formed  under  the 
laws  of  this  State,  that  shall  employ,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  ca- 
pacity, any  Chinese  or  Mongolian,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  for  the  first  ofience  be  fined  not  less  than 
fire  hundred  nor  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  and  upon  the  second 
conviction  shall,  in  addition  to  said  penalty,  forfeit  its  charter  and  firan- 
chise,  and  all  its  corporate  rights  and  privileges,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Attorney 'General  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  enforce  such  for- 
feiture." 

As  this  law  went  into  effect  immediately,  some  corpora- 
tions dissolved,  others  resisted  its  enforcement.  The  presi- 
dent of  one  of  them — the  Sulphur  Bank  Quicksilver  Mining 
Company,  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State — was  ar- 
rested and  held  to  answer  before  a  State  Court,  upon  a  com- 
plaint setting  forth  the  offence  of  employing  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  corporation  certain  Chinese  citizens  of  the  Mon- 
golian race.  He  thereupon  sued  out  a  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States.  That  Court, 
Sawyer,  the  Circuit  Judge,  and  Hoffman,  the  District 
Judge,  sitting,  held  the  law  invalid,  and  discharged  him 
from  arrest.  Both  of  the  judges  delivered  very  elaborate 
and  able  opinions.  They  showed  by  clear  and  unanswerable 
reasoning,  that  the  law  in  question  was  in  conflict  with  the 
treaty  with  China  and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the 
Constitution;  that  the  privileges  and  immunities  pledged 
to  the  Chinese  by  the  treaty,  guaranteed  to  them  the  right 
to  labpr,  and  to  pursue  any  lawful  business  equally  with 
the  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation ;  and  that  the  power 
to  repeal*  and  amend  acts  of  incorporation,  reserved  to 
the  Legislature  by  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  did  not 
authorize  it  to  require  corporations  to  exclude  from  em- 
ployment persons  who  were  thus  protected  by  treaty  stip- 
ulations. As  said  by  Judge  Hoffman,  if  the  provisions 
of  the  law  were  enforced,  a  bank  or  a  railroad  company 
would  "  lose  the  right  to  employ  a  Chinese  interpreter 
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to  enable  it  to  cjiiimiinicate  with  Chinese  with  whom  it 
doe^i  biKsineas.  A  hospital  association  would  be  unable  to 
employ  a  Chinese  servant  to  make  known,  or  to  minister 
to,  the  wants  of  a  Chiuese  patient,  and  even  a  society  for 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen  would  not  be  allowed  to 
employ  a  Chinese  con  vert  to  interpret  the  gospel  to  Chinese 
neophytes." 

The  judge  was  of  opinion  that  the  legislation,  under  the 
guise  of  amendment  or  alteration,  was  merely  an  attempt 
to  drive  the  Chinese  from  the  State  by  preventing  them 
from  laboring  for  their  livelihood,  and  he  thought  that  no 
enumeration  would  "  be  attempted,  of  the  privileges,  im- 
munities, and  exemptions  of  the  most  favored  nation,  oV 
even  of  man  in  civilized  society,  which  would  exclude  th^ 
ricrht  to  labor  for  a  livins:." 

"  It  is  as  inviolable,"  he  added,  '*  as  the  right  of  property, 
for  propei'ty  is  the  ottspring  of  labor.  It  is  as  sacred  ai= 
the  right  to  life,  for  life  is  taken  if  the  means  whereby  w< 
live  be  taken.  Had  the  labor  of  the  Irish  or  Gernian; 
been  similarly  proscribed,  the  legislation  would  have  en — 
countered  a  storm  of  just  indignation.  The  right  of  per- 
sons of  those  or  other  nationalities,  to  support  themselveir 
by  their  labor,  stands  on  no  other  or  higher  gi'ound  thai 
of  the  Chinese.  The  latter  have  even  the  additional  ad-^B- 
vantag?  afforded  by  the  express  and  solemn  pledge  of  tlu  ^^ 
Nation. " 

The  judge  concluded   his  opinion  by  observing,  wha^£=^** 
was  generally  felt  to  be  true, "  that  the  unrestricted  inin^—  '- 
gration  of  the  Chinese  to  this  country  is  a  great  and  grow=^'- 
ing  evil.    That  it  presses  with  much  severity  on  the  labc^*  ^" 
ing  classes,  and  that  if  allowed  to  continue  in  numb^-»>? 
bearing  any  considerable  proportion  to  that  of  the  teerrr- 
ing  population  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  it  will  be  a*  menace 
to  our  peace  and  even  to  our  civilization,  is  an  opinion 
entertained  by  most  thoughtful  pei'sons.     The  demand, 
therefore,  that  the  treaty  shall  be  rescinded  or  modified  is 
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•eaaonable  and  legitimate."*  "  But,"  he  added,  "  while 
hat  treaty  exists,  the  Chinese  have  the  same  rights  of 
mmigration  and  residence  as  are  possessed  by  any  other 
breigners.  Those  rights  it  is  the  duty  of  Courts  to  main- 
ain  and  of  the  Government  to  enforce," 

The  opinion  of  Judge  Sawyer  was  equally  clear  and 
emphatic  in  its  condemnation  of  the  law  of  the  State. 
3oth  opinions  will  appear  in  6th  Sawyer's  Reports  under 
he  title  of  the  case,  "  In  Re  Tiburcio  Parrott,  on  Habeas 
Uorpus." 

Nothing  could  better  exhibit  the  unreasonable  character 
►f  the  legislation  of  the  State  than  the  illustration  above 
fiven.  'It  was  the  offspring  of  ignorance,  and  of  a  spite- 
dlness  which  always  over-leaps  its  mark  and  defeats 
tself. 


Other  Cases  in  the  Circuit  Court. 

A  great  many  other  cases  of  interest  have  been  decided 
yy  the  Circuit  Court  whilst  Judge  Field  presided,  but  only 
i  few  of  them  have  been  reported.  In  much  the  larger 
lumber  merely  an  oral  opinion  has  been  given  by  him, 
>riefly  recapitulating  the  grounds  of  the  decision.  Of  the 
reported  cases,  other  than  those  from  which  the  quotations 
above  are  made,  the  following  may  be  named  as  tlie  most 
important : 

Central  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  vs.  Dyer,  1  Sawyer,  643. 

Cole  Silver  Mining  Co.  vs.  Virginia  &  Gold  Hill  Mining 
Co.,  1  Ibid.,  685. 

Galpin  vs.  Page,  3  Ibid.,  93. 

Patterson  vs.  Tatum,  3  Ibid.,  164. 


*The  treaty  with  China  has  since  been  modified,  so  as  to  admit  of 
legislation  by  Congress  restricting  the  immigration  of  Chinese  to  this 
ooimtry.  The  power  which  Congress  always  possessed  can  now  be  exer- 
cised without  a  breach  of  the  treaty. 
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Luroy  vs.  Janii8i»i),  3  Ibid.,  370. 

Leroy  v«.  Wright,  4  Ibid.,  630. 

Norton  vs.  Meador,  4  Ibid.,  603. 

Gray  vs.  Ijammore,  4  Ibid.,  638. 

United  States  vs.  Hare,  4  Ibid.,  653. 

Nicholson  Pavement  Co.  vs.  Hatch,  4  Ibid.,  692. 

Grisar  vs.  McDowell,  4  Ibid.,  597. 

Gimmy  vs.  Culverson,  5  Ibid.,  605. 

The  Ship  Harriman,  5  Ibid.,  611. 

United  States  vs.  Outerbridge,  5  Ibid.,  620. 

In  Re  Frank  McCoppin,  5  Ibid..  630. 
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THE  ELECTORAL  COMMISSION  OF  1877.  • 


Any  notice  of  the  judicial  labors  of  Justice  Field  would 
Ije  incomplete  which  failed  to  include  his  action  as  a 
niember  of  the  Electoral  Commission  created  for  count- 
ing the  Presidential  vote  of  1876.  Although  the  history 
of  that  memorable  tribunal,  and  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  its  creation,  are  probably  familiar  to  most  readers, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  briefly  to  recapitulate  them. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Presidential  election  held  No- 
vember 7th,  1876,  it  was  announced  and  generally  con- 
ceded that  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  the  Democratic  candidate,  had 
Becured    a  majority  of  the  Electoral  College.    The  total 
number  of  electors  composing  it  was  369,  of  whom  203 
favorable  to  him,  and  166  favorable  to  the  Republican 
candidate,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  had  received  a  majority 
of  the  popular  vote  of  their  States.     In  the   number  for 
Mr.  Tilden,  however,  were  included  four  electors  from 
Florida,  eight  from  Louisiana,  and  seven  from  South  Caro- 
lina.    If  these  nineteen  votes  could  be  taken  from  Mr. 
Tilden's  column  and  added  to  that  of  Mr.  Hayes,  the  lat- 
ter would  have  a  majority  of  one.     Some  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Republican  party,  therefore,  determined  to  originate 
a  contest  in  these  States,  for  which  peculiar  facilities  were 

♦This  article  was  prepared  by  John  T.  Doyle,  Esq.,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, a  distinguished  member  of  the  Bar  of  California.  In  the  note  on 
page  259,  there  is  a  mistake  in  designating  the  Commission  as  of  1876. 
It  was  created  by  the  act  of  Congrt'ss  approved  January  29th,  18T7. 
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afforded  by  the  fact  that  in  them  the  cativassiiig  of  the 
votes  and  declaration  of  the  result  were  confided  to  "  re- 
turning boards,"  a  majority  of  whose  members  were  not 
only  of  the  same  party,  but  were  political  adventurers, 
wholly  without  character.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the 
electors  chosen  in  the  States,  which  had  been  fairly  car- 
ried by  the  Republicans,  there  were  several  who,  by  hold- 
ing a  Federal  office,  or  otherwise,  were  ineligible  for  the 
position.  So  that  the  slenderness  of  the  majority  for  Mr. 
Hayes  (even  supposing  his  partisans  successful  in  their  ef- 
fort to  count  for  him  the  votes  of  the  returning-board 
Stiites)  rendered  it  necessary  for  them  to  retain  also  the 
votes  of  all  these  ineligible  electors.  The  Democrats, 
therefore,  in  turn,  contested  the  election  of  the  latter. 

When  the  movements  of  the  Republican  leaders  first 
intimated  a  design  to  attempt  to  count  the  votes  of  the 
returning-board  Stiites  for  their  candidate,  in  the  face  of 
notorious  popular  majorities,  people  refused  to  credit  the 
suggestion.  The  rumors  on  the  subject  were,  by  most 
persons,  regarded  as  merely  sensational,  and  intended  at 
most  to  eti:ect  some  other  purpose.  But  when  President 
Grant  invited  a  large  number  of  prominent  Republicans 
to  visit  those  States,  and  act  as  voluntary  Supervisors  of 
the  count;  when  those  gentlemen,  all  pronounced  parti- 
sans of  the  Republican  candidate,  took  upon  themselves 
this  supervision,  and  in  carrying  it  out  refused  to  act  in 
concert  with  a  committee  of  citizens  equally  distinguished, 
chosen  by  their  opponents;  and  when  they,  with  a  single 
exception,  gave  their  countenance  and  sanction  to  flagrant 
violations  of  the  local  law  by  the  returning  boards,  it  be- 
came too  clear  to  doubt  that  an  attempt  was  to  be  niad^^ 
to  overrule  the  popular  vote,  and  by  means  of  fraudulent^ 
devices,  to  confer  the  Presidency  on  a  candidate  who  had 
been  defeated  at  the  polls.  The  success  of  such  a  scheme 
did  indeed  at  first  appear  incredible,  and  most  persons 
looked  forward  to  seeing  justice  attained  by  the  ordinary 
processes.     But  meantime  the  returning  boards  went  on, 
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and,  after  vaiioun  preliniiiiary  violations  of  law,  proceeded 
by  methods  now  conceded  by  their  own  partisans  to  be 
wholly  illegal  and  indefensible,  to  consummate  the  crime 
of  certifvins'  the  election  of  all  the  defeated  candidates. 

The  electors  actually  chosen,  but  counted  out  by  this 
process,  however,  met  and  voted  as  required  by  law,  and 
tmnsmitted  certiticates  of  their  votes  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  in  Wjishington,  in  proper  foiin.  In  the  Re- 
publican States  where  the  Democrats  claimed  the  defeat 
of  particular  electoi's  on  the  ground  of  ineligibility,  pro- 
ceedings were  also  taken  to  question  their  votes,  and  thus 
the  final  count  of  the  electoral  vote  and  the  ascertainment 
iif  the  result  of  the  election  presented  a  series  of  judicial 
questions,  the  determination  of  each  one  of  which  vitally 
atiected  the  result.  If  every  question  were  decided  in 
favor  of  the  Republicans  they  had  the  Presidency  by  a 
majority  of  one  electoral  vote.  The  decision  of  a  single 
point  against  them  was  fatal  to  their  pretensions. 

What  tribunal  was  to  decide  these  tremendous  issues  ? 
Qais  tantjs  componere  litc.'i  ? 

The  constitutional  provision  on  the  subject  was  ex- 
tremely meagre.  "  The  President  of  the  Semte  shall,  hi 
*  presenre  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatices,  open 
'  all  the  certificates,  and  the  rotes  shall  then  he  counted.^'  And 
there  was  no  statute  nor  even  a  joint  rule  of  the  two 
Houses  i>rovi(ling  how  the  count  was  to  be  made  or  how 
any  disputed  question  which  arose  on  it  should  be  deter- 
mined. The  Ke{)ul)lican«  put  forward  the  claim  that  the 
President  of  the  Senate  alone  had  the  power  to  determine 
what  were  and  what  were  not  the  genuine  electoral  votes, 
and  so,  practically,  to  judge  the  whole  question.  The  other 
side  contended  that  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  were  to 
count,  and  that,  therefore,  the  assent  of  both  wjis  neces- 
sary to  the  recognition  of  each  vote  claimed.  The  whole 
country  became  excited  on  the  question,  and  the  news- 
papers teemed  with  discussions  of  it.  The  records  of  all 
previous  Presidential   counts  were  ransacked  and  everv 
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precedent  quoted;  but  none  could  be  claimed  us  deciaive, 
for  the  contest  itself  was  without  precedent. 

The  House  of  Representatives  was  Democratic  both  nu- 
merically and  on  a  count  by  States.  On  a  failure  to  elect 
by  the  Colleges  it  would,  undoubtedly,  have  chosen  Mr. 
Tilden.  But  the  Congi^iess  was  to  expire  and  the  House 
be  dissolved  on  the  fourth  of  March,  and  the  new  House, 
though  similarly  constituted,  would  not  assemble  until  the 
following  December.  Meantime  the  Senate  and  all  the 
Executive  Departments,  which  were  permanent  bodies, 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Republicans,  and  the  Senate 
would  doubtless  elect,  and  the  Executive  Departments 
recognize,  Mr.  Hayes.  The  outgoing  President  was  ex» 
pected  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  confirm  the  claim  by  in- 
ducting him  into  office  and  turning  over  to  him  all  the 
machineiy  of  the  Executive  Government.  He  would  thus 
become  President  de  facto  with  a  claimant  dejure  opposed) 
and  no  tribunal  to  decide  between  them,  no  law  applica- 
ble to  the  case,  and  to  all  appearances  no  appeal  possible 
except  to  the  sword. 

People  stood  aghast  at  the  magnitude  of  the  peril  be- 
fore them.  Treason  in  its  worst  form,  not  only  to  the  Re- 
public, but  to  all  Republican  government,  menaced  the 
very  life  of  the  Nation.  The  public  excitement  became 
intense;  rage  and  indignation  took  possession  of  men's 
minds,  and  projects  for  resisting  fraud  by  violence,  and  of 
arming  large  bodies  of  men  to  march  on  Washington  and 
insist  on  a  fair  count  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  were 
freely  canvassed.  The  President,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
centrated a  military  force  at  the  Capital,  and  civil  war  in 
its  worst  form  seemed  imminent; — not  section  against  sec- 
tion, nor  State  against  State,  but  neighbor  against  neigh- 
bor, tliroughout  every  State,  county,  and  village  in  the 
land. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  Joint  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  devised,  and  on 
January  29th,  1877,  Congress  piissed  a  bill  creating  a  com- 
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miBsion  of  fifteen  members, — five  Senators,  five  Represen- 
tatives, and  five  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, — to  whose 
adjudication  the  whole  subject  was  committed.  Justice 
Field  was  selected  as  one  of  the  last-named  members.* 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  detail  the  particulars  of 
the  points  of  contest  in  each  of  the  cases  submitted.  They 
can  be  sufliciently  gathered  from  the  extracts  which  we 
make  from  his  opinions. 


The  Florida  Case. 

The  frauds  practiced  in  Florida  consisted  in  substituting, 
for  the  returns  of  certain  counties  regularly  made  up  by 
the  proper  officers  in  conformity  with  the  votes  legally 
cast,  other  returns  subsequently  prepared  by  different 
officei*s,  in  which  a  suflicient  number  of  the  votes  were 
thrown  out  to  change  the  result  in  the  State.  A  state- 
ment of  the  proceedings  in  one  of  the  counties — Baker 
County — will  show  how  the  frauds  were  perpetrated. 

By  the  laws  of  the  State,  the  counties  were  divided  into 
polling  precincts,  and  the  votes  of  those  precincts  were  to 
be  returned  to  the  county  clerk,  at  the  county  seats,  where 
tUey  were  to  be  canvassed;  and  the  county  canvassers 
were  to  certify  the  result  to  the  State  canvassers.  The 
county  canvassere  were,  by  law,  the  county  judge,  the 
county  clerk,  (or  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  county,) 


*  Justice  Field  had  always  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  to  meet  in  joint  convention  and  count 
the  votes,  and  if  they  could  not  agree  upon  the  votes  to  be  received,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  declare  who  were  elected  President  and  Vice-President, 
the  duty  would  then  devolve  upon  the  House  of  Representatives  to  elect 
the  President,  and  upon  the  Senate  to  elect  the  Vice-President.  He 
did  not,  therefore,  believe  in  the  necessity  of  any  commission,  but  was 
willing  to  act  as  one  of  its  members,  not  doubting,  for  a  moment,  that 
it  would  go  behind  the  certiticates  issued  by  the  Governors  of  the  disputed 
States,  and  determine,  not  who  had  received  them,  for  that  was  apparent 
on  their  face,  but  who  were  entitled,  as  electors,  to  receive  them. 
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aiul  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  be  culled  in  by  them  lor  their 
assistance.  In  case  either  the  judge  or  clerk  was  absent, 
or  could  not  attend,  the  sheritt'  of  the  county  was  to  be 
called  in  his  place.  The  law  provided  that  the  canvans 
by  the  county  canvassers  should  be  on  the  sixth  day  after 
the  election,  or  sooner,  if  the  returns  were  all  received. 

In  Baker  County  there  were  but  four  precincts,  and  the 
returns  were  all  received  in  three  davs.  On  the  10th  of 
Xoveniber  the  county  clerk,  considering  that  the  returns 
were  in,  and  that  further  delay  in  the  canvass  might  bo 
embarrassing,  requested  the  county  judge  to  join  in  the 
canvass.  The  county  judge  refused.  The  clerk  then  asked 
the  sheritf,  but  he  declined.  The  clerk  then  called  to  his 
as:sistance  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  made  the  canvass, 
which  was  a  correct  one.  But  it  so  happened  that  the 
county  judge,  on  the  same  day — the  10th — issued  a  notico 
to  the  county  clierk,  and  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  attend 
him  at  the  county  seat  on  the  13rh,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  count.  On  that  day  and  at  the  hour  named, 
the  county  clerk  and  the  justice  of  the  peace,  thus  re- 
quested, attended.  The  county  judge,  however,  absented 
himself.  He  was  invited  and  urged  to  go  on  with  tlie 
canvass,  but  he  declined  to  attend.  The  sheritf  was  then 
applied  to,  and  he  refused.  Thereupon  the  county  clerk 
and  a  justice  of  the  peace  recanvassed  the  votes,  giving 
the  same  result  as  in  the  first  canvass,  and  so  certified  the 
same  to  the  State  canvassers,  stating  in  their  certificate  the 
reasons  why  neither  the  county  judge  nor  the  sherift'  was 
present.  The  office  of  the  clerk  was  then  closed  for  the 
day.  On  the  evening  of  that  day,  the  same  county  judge 
and  the  same  sheriff*,  taking  to  their  assistance  a  justice  of 
the  peace  who  had  been  commissioned  on  the  10th  by  the 
Governor,  and  who  had  never  acted  before,  entered  the 
office  stirreptitiously,  opened  a  drawer  and  took  out  the  re- 
turns, threw  aside  two  precincts,  and  certified  the  two  re- 
maining, and  sent  the  certificate  to  the  State  canvassers. 
This  \vas  done  without  anv  evidence  whatever  of  anv  ille- 
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gality  or  irreguhirity  in  the  election  in  either  of  those 
precincts.  The  deposition  of  the  sheriff,  on  the  suhject, 
was  taken;  and  he  testiticd  that  no  evidence  was  before 
them;  that  one  person  had  stated  that  he  liad  l)een  pre- 
vented at  one  of  the  precincts  from  voting,  but  gave  no 
proof  of  it;  and  as  to  tlie  other  precinct,  they  merely  be- 
lieved that  some  illegal  votes  had  been  given,  bnt  of  that 
no  proof  was  offered  to  them. 

When  the  State  canvassers  met  the}'  amended  the  can- 
vass by  counting  the  returns  from  all  the  precincts,  thus 
making  the  certificate  conform  to  the  actual  vote  cast. 
But  they  eliminated  from  the  returns  of  other  counties  a 
sufficient  number  to  e<pial  what  was  thus  returned  by  the 
true  certificate  of  Baker  County,  and  enough  to  give  the 
State  to  tlie  Haves  electors.  At  that  time  Stearns  and 
Drew  were  candidates  for  the  office  of  governor  of  the 
State,  and  Drew  contested  the  legality  of  this  action,  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State,  before  which  the  question  was  carried,  held  that  the 
canvassers  had  no  right  to  eliminate  the  votes  from  the 
other  counties;  that  their  duty  was  ministerial,  which  was 
to  count  the  votes  properly  returned.  The  result  gave 
Drew  the  office  of  governor.  The  State  canvassers,  see- 
ing this  result,  recalled  their  amendment  of  the  Baker 
County  canvass,  and  adopted  the  false  certificate  as  re- 
turned with  the  two  precincts  omitted.  This  was  done, 
as  without  it  the  convass  sliowcd  a  majority  for  the  elec- 
tors of  Mr.  Tilden. 

The  action  of  the  Courts  and  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State,  to  connect  the  fraud  thus  perpetrated  by  the  can- 
vassei's,  will  appear  in  the  argument,  given  below,  of  Jus- 
tice Field. 

When  the  original  certificate  was  before  the  Commis- 
sion for  examination,  it  was  contended  that  Congress 
had  no  right  to  go  behind  it  and  count  the  votes  of  the 
electors  actually  chosen,  and  upon  this  question  Justice 
Fiehl  said  as  follows: 
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"  Mr.  PBE8IDENT :  .  .  .  . 

'^  The  main  question  submitted  to  us,  the  one  to  which  all  other 
quiries  are  subordinate,  is,  whom  has  the  State  of  Florida  appointed 
electors  to  cast  her  vote  for  President  and  Vice-President  ?    The 
Act,  under  which  we  are  sitting,  makes  it  our  duty  to  decide  *  how 
and  what  persons  were  duly  appointed  electors '  in  that  State. 

"  The  Constitution  declares  that  each  State  shall  appoint  electon 
such  manner  as  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct.'    It  fixes  the  n- 
ber  to  be  appointed,  which  is  to  be  equal  to  the  whole  number  of 
at-ors  and  Kepresentatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in 
gress.     It  declares  who  shall  not  be  appointetl ;  that  is,  no  Senatc^x  or 
RepresentAtive,  or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under    the 
United  States.    With  the  exception  of  these  provisions  as  to  the  dujd- 
ber  of  electors  and  the  ineligibility  of  certain  persons,  the  power  of  cHoiee 
on  the  part  of  the  State  is  unrestricted.    The  manner  of  appointment  if 
left  entirely  to  its  Legislature. 

"  What,  then,  wiia  the  manner  of  appointment  directed  by  the  Legials- 
turc  of  Florida?  This  is  manifestly  a  proper  subject  for  our  inqaiiy, 
for  if  another  and  different  manner  from  that  directed  by  the  Legislatare 
has  been  followed  in  the  appointment  of  persons  as  electors,  such  persons 
are  not '  duly  appointed '  in  the  State,  and  we  must  so  decide.  Any  sob- 
stantial  departure  from  the  manner  prescribed  must  necessarily  ?itist^ 
the  whole  proceeding.  If,  for  example,  the  appointment  of  electort 
should  be  made  by  the  Governor  of  a  State,  when  its  Legislature  had  di- 
rected that  they  should  l>e  chosen  by  the  qualified  voters  at  a  geueiftl 
election,  the  appointment  would  l>e  clearly  invalid  and  have  to  be  re- 
jecUid.  So,  too,  if  the  legislature  should  prescribe  that  the  appointmen* 
should  be  made  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  such  election,  and  the 
canvassers,  or  other  officers  of  election,  should  declare  as  elected  th«»e 
who  had  received  only  a  plurality  or  a  minority  of  the  votes,  or  the 
votes  of  a  portion  only  of  the  State,  the  declaration  would  be  ec|uallyin* 
valid  as  not  conforming  to  the  legislative  direction ;  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  partie."j  thus  declared  elected  could  only  be  treated  as  • 
nullity. 

"  In  inquiring  whether  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  State  has  beefi 
followed,  we  do  not  trench  ui>on  any  authority  of  the  State,  or  question 
in  any  respect  her  absolute  right  over  the  subject,  but,  on  the  contraiyi 
we  seek  only  to  give  effect  to  her  will  and  ascertain  the  appointment  sb^ 
has  actually  made. 

"  What,  then,  was  the  manner  direct^jd  by  the  Legislature  of  Florids? 
It  was  by  popular  election.  It  was  by  the  choice  of  a  minority  of  the 
qualified  voters  of  the  State.  When  their  votes  were  cast  on  the  7th  of 
November,  the  electors  were  appointed,  and  all  that  remained  was  to*** 
certain  and  declare  the  result.  The  appointment  was  then  completed, 
and  could  not  afterward  be  changed.  What  subsequently  was  require** 
of  the  officers  of  election  and  ciinvassing-boards  was  an  authentic  der- 
laration  of  the  result." 
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Justice  Field  tlieii  proceeded  to  show  that  the  duty  of 
the  State  canvassers  of  Florida  was  ministerial  and  not 
judicial — so  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State, 
quoting  from  its  opinion  to  that  eftect;  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  certify  the  result  shown  by  the  returns  from  the 
county  canvassers;  and  that,  according  to  such  returns, 
the  certificates  of  the  State  board  should  have  been  given 
to  the  Tilden  electors,  and  not  to  the  llayes  electors. 
And,  as  to  the  objection  taken,  that  the  certificates  issued 
l>y  the  Governor  of  the  State  to  the  Hayes  electors,  upon 
the  result  found  by  the  board  of  canvassers,  was  the  only 
evidence  which  the  Conmiission  could  receive  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  electors,  he  said  as  follows: 

"  The  CoDStitation  does  not  prescribe  the  evidence  which  shaU  be  re- 
ceived of  the  appointment.  That  only  provides  for  the  voting  of  the 
electors,  and  the  trunsmisaiifn  by  them  of  a  list  of  the  persons  voted  for, 
to  the  seat  of  government,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  Con- 
Caress  has,  therefore^ enacted  that  the  Governor  shaU  issue  a  certified  list 
of  the  electors  to  them  before  the  time  fixed  for  their  meeting.-  The  lan- 
^age  of  the  act  is  that  *  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  of  each 
State  to  caase  three  lists  of  the  names  of  the  electors  of  such  State  to  be 
made  and  certified,  and  to  be  delivered  to  the  electors  of  such  State  on  or 
before  the  day  on  which  they  are  reciuired  by  the  previous  section  to 
meet.' — (Revised  Statutes,  sec.  136.) 

**  There  is  nothing  in  this  act  which  declares  that  the  certificate  thus 
issued  shall  be  conclusive  of  the  appointment.  It  does  not  say  that  the 
evidence  thus  furnished  is  indispensable,  or  that  other  evidence  of  the 
appointment  may  not  be  received.  Its  only  object  was  simply  to  provide 
convenient  evidence  of  the  appointment  for  the  consideration  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  when  called  upon  to  count  the  votes.  It  was  not  its 
purpose  to  control  their  judgment  in  decidin<j;  between  different  sets  of 
papers  purporting  to  contain  the  votes  of  the  State.  A  compliance  with 
the  act  is  not  obligatory  upon  the  executive  of  the  State.  He  is  not  in 
that  respect  subject  to  the  control  of  CongraS"*.  He  could  not  be  com- 
pelled to  give  the  certificate,  nor  could  he  be  subjei^t  to  any  punLshment 
for  refusal  to  act  in  the  matter.  And  certainly,  when  Congress  can  fur- 
nish no  means  to  control  the  action  of  a  State  officer,  it  cannot  render  his 
action  either  indispensable  or  conclusive  of  the  riglits  of  the  State.  In- 
stances may  be  readily  imagined  where,  from  accident,  disability,  or  sick- 
ness of  the  Governor,  the  certified  lists  could  not  be  obtained,  or  be  ob- 
tained and  delivered  in  time,  or,  if  obtained,  might  be  lost  or  destroyed 
before  delivery.    In  such  cases  would  there  be  no  remedy  ?    Would  the 
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State  in  8udi  cases  lose  its  vote  ?  Surely,  no  one  will  serioasl^'  cootend 
for  such  a  result.  Suppose,  further,  that  the  Governor,  by  mmtc^e  or 
fraud,  should  deliver  certified  lists  in  favor  of  persons  not  appointed 
electors ;  for  instance,  to  persons  vrho  had  not  received  a  nuyority  of  the 
votes  cast  for  those  officers,  (the  XKjrsons  having  such  majority  of  votes 
being  eligible  to  the  office  under  the  Constitution ;)  would  it  be  pre- 
tended that  the  will  of  the  State  should  be  thwarted  through  the  foroeof 
his  certificate?  I  feel  confident  that  no  lawyer  in  the  country  would 
hold  that  the  truth  could  not  be  shown  in  such  case  against  the  face  or 
the  certificate ;  and  I  will  never  believe  in  the  possibility  of  this  Com- 
mission so  holding  until  I  see  its  decision  to  that  efi*ect. 

"  The  truth  is,  a  certificate  is  only  primn-facie  evidence  of  the  fact  cer- 
tified.   Indeed,  I  venture  to  assert,  without  fear  of  successful  contradic- 
tion, that  in  the  absence  of  positive  law  deirlaring  its  effect  to  be  other- 
wise, a  certificate  of  any  officer  to  a  fact  is  never  held  conclusive  on  an] 
question  between  third  parties ;  it  is  always  open  to  rebuttal, 
are,  indeed,  cases  where  a  party  who  had  been  induced  to  act  upon  th< 
certificate  of  a  fact  may  insist  that  the  truth  of  the  certificate  shall  not 
be  denied  to  his  injury,  but  those  cases  procee<l  upon  the  doc*trine  of 
toppel,  which  has  no  application  here.    The  fact  here  to  be  ascertain! 
is,  who  have  been  duly  appointed  electors  of  the  State  of  Florida,  not 
who  have  the  certificates  of  appointment.    It  is  the  election,  and  m 
the  certificate,  which  gives  the  right  to  the  office.    The  certificate  beii 
only  evidence,  can  be  overcome  by  any  evidence  which  is  in  its  natui 
superior.    And  this  is  equally  true  of  the  certificate  issued  under  tbf 
law  of  the  State  as  of  the  certificate  issued  under  the  act  of  Congress 
And  it  is  equally   true  of  the  certificate  of  the  board  of  canvaasers 
Those  officers  exercised  mere  ministerial  functions ;  they  possessed  m 
judicial  power ;  their  determination  had  none  of  the  characteristics  oi 
conclusiveness  of  a  judicial  proceeding ;  it  has  been  so  decided  bj  thi 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Stat^.     And  yet,  in  the  opinion  of  the  distinguisl 
Commissioner  from  Indiana,  [Senator  Morton,]  and  some  other  Commi 
sioners  from  the  Senate  and  House  appear  to  concur  with  him,  the  det< 
mi  nation  of  those  canvassers,  as  expressed  by  their  certificate,  is  moi 
sacred  and  binding  than  the  judgment  of  the  highest  court  of  the  lam 
incapable  of  successful  attack  on  any  ground  whatever. 

"I  put,  yesterday,  to  these  gentlemen  this  question:  Supposing  tlk^  ^ 
canvassers  had  made  a  mistake  in  addition  in  footing  up  the  returns,     -^ 
mistake  that  changeil  the  result  of  the  election,  and  acting  npcm  tl»  ^ 
supposed  correctness  of  the  addition  they  had  issued   a  certificate  t^^ 
persons  as  electors  who   were  not  in  i^ct  chosen,  and  such  persons  ha<^ 
met  and  voted  for  l^resident  and  Vice-President  and  transmitted  tl»<* 
certificate  of  their  votes  to  Washington;  and  afterwards,   before  tb<^ 
vote  was  counte<l  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  the  mistake  was  dia- 
covered — was  there  no  remedy  V    The  gentlemen  answered  that  there  waJ 
none :  that  whatever  mistakes  of  the  kind  may  have  been  committed 
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most  be  corrected  before  the  vote  was  cast  by  the  electors  or  they  coold 
not  be  corrected  at  all.  If  this  be  sound  doctrine,  then  it  follows  that 
by  a  clerical  mistake  in  arithmetkil  computation  a  person  may  be  placed 
in  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  nation  against  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  are  powerless  to  prevent  the  wrong. 

"^  But  the  gentlemen  do  not  stop  here.  I  put  the  further  question  to 
them :  Supposing  the  canvassers  were  bribed  to  alter  the  returns,  and 
thus  change  the.  result,  or  they  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  commit 
a  fraud  of  this  kind,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  bribery  or  conspiracy  they 
<lid  in  fact  tamper  with  and  alter  the  returns,  and  declare  as  elected 
persons  not  chosen  by  the  voters,  and  such  persons  had  voted  and  trans- 
mitted their  vot«^  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  but  before  the  vote 
was  counted  the  fraud  was  detected  and  exposed — was  there  no  remedy  ? 
The  gentlemen  answered,  as  before,  that  there  was  none  ;  that  whatever 
frand  may  have  existed  must  be  proceeded  against  and  its  success  de- 
feated before  the  electors  voted  ;  that  whatever  related  to  their  action 
was  then  a  closed  book.  If  this  be  sound  doctrine,  it  is  the  only  instance 
in  the  world  where  fraud  becomes  enshrined  and  sanctified  behind  a 
certificate  of  its  authors.  It  is  elementary  knowledge  that  fraud  vitiates 
all  proceedings,  even  the  most  solemn ;  that  no  form  of  words,  no  amount 
of  ceremony,  and  no  solemnity  of  procedure  can  shield  it  from  exposure 
and  protect  its  structure  from  assault  and  destruction.  The  doctrine 
asserted  here  would  not  be  applied  to  uphold  the  pettiest  business  trans- 
action, and  I  can  never  believe  that  the  Commission  will  give  to  it  any 
li^ater  weight  in  a  transaction  afiecting  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the 
nation. 

*'  But  the  gentlemen  do  not  stop  here.  I  put  the  further  question  to 
them :  Supposing  the  canvassers  were  coerced  by  physical  force,  by  pistols 
presented  to  their  heads,  to  certify  to  the  election  of  persons  not  chosen 
by  the  people,  and  the  persons  thus  declared  elected  cast  the  vote  of  the 
State — was  there  no  remedy?  and  the  answer  was  the  same  as  that  given 
before.  For  any  wrong,  mistake,  fraud,  or  coercion  in  the  action  of  the 
<!anvassers,  say  these  gentlemen,  the  remedy  must  he  applied  before  the 
electors  have  voted ;  the  work  of  the  electors  is  done  when  they  have 
acted,  and  there  is  no  p9wer  under  existing  law  by  which  the  wronj;  can 
l)e  subsequently  righted. 

"  The  canvass  of  the  votes  in  Florida  was  not  oropleted  until  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  Electoral  College,  and  within  a  few 
hours  afterwards  its  vote  was  cast.  To  have  corrected  any  mistake  or 
frand  during  these  hours,  by  any  proceeding  known  to  the  law,  would 
have  l>een  impossible.  The  position  of  these  gentlemen  is,  therefore, 
that  there  is  no  remedy,  however  great  the  mistake  or  crime  committed. 
If  this  be  sound  doctrine,  if  the  representatives  in  Congress  of  forty-two 
millions  of  people  possess  no  power  to  protect  the  country  from  the  in- 
stallation of  a  Chief  Magistrate  through  mistake,  fraud,  or  force,  we  are 
the  only  self-governing  people  in  the  world  held  in  hopeless  bondage  at 
the  mercy  of  political  jugglers  and  tricksters. 
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"  This  doctrine,  which  seemH  to  me  to  t>e  as  unsound  in  law  as  it  is 
shocking  in  morals,  is  supported  upon  the  notion  that  if  we  are  permitted 
to  look  behind  the  certificate  of  the  Governor,  and  of  the  canvaasing- 
board  upon  which  tliat  certificate  is  founded,  we  shall  open  the  door  to 
an  investigation  which  may  not  be  brought  to  a  close  before  the  fourth  of 
March.  The  argument  is  that  as  the  new  President  is  to  be  installed  on 
that  day,  and  the  votes  of  the  Electoral  Colleges  are  to  be  counted  in 
February,  all  inquiry  as  to  the  tnith  of  that  certificate  is  forbidden,  be- 
cause it  may  he  impracticable  to  carry  the  inquiry  to  a  termination  in 
time  for  the  installation.  This  position  was  taken  by  counsel  before  the 
Commission,  and  presented  in  every  possible  form,  and  was  repeated 
yesterday  by  Commissioners  Hoar  and  Garfield,  and  dwelt  upon  by 
them  as  though  it  were  conclusive  df  the  question.  The  argument 
amounts  only  to  this,  that  the  difficulty  of  exposing  in  time  a  mistake 
or  fraud  of  the  canvassing-board  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  attempting 
the  exposure  at  all,  and  for  quietly  submitting  to  the  consequent  perpe- 
tration of  a  monstrous  wrong. 

"  It  is  true  that  the  machinery  for  the  election  of  President,  devised  by 
the  framers  of  the  Twelfth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  contemplates 
the  induction  of  the  successful  candidate  into  office  on  the  4th  of  March, 
and  that  the  office  shall  not  on  that  day  be  either  vacant  or  disputed. 
I  admit,  therefore,  to  the  fullest  extent  claimed  by  gentlemen,  that  no 
proceedings  can  be  permitted  which  will  postpone  the  counting  of  the 
votes  so  on  to  prevent  a  declaration  within  that  period  of  the  person 
elected,  or  a  reference  of  the  election  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
But  this  limitation  of  time,  so  far  from  l)eing  a  reason  for  submitting  to 
a  mistake  or  to  a  fraud,  is  a  reason  fbr  immediate  action  to.  correct- the 
one  and  expose  the  other.  Whatever  is  done  to  overthrow  the  prima- 
facie  evidence  presented  by  the  certificate  of  the  Governor  must  be  com- 
menced, carrieil  forward,  and  completed,  so  that  the  result  of  the  pro- 
ceeding can  be  considered  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  when  the  cer- 
tificates are  opened  in  their  presence  and  the  votes  are  counted.  The 
countervailing  evidence  must  1k^  presented*  in  nome  authentic  form,  like 
the  judgment  of  a  competent  tribunal,  or  the  legislative  declaration  of  a 
State,  or  the  finding  of  an  appropriate  committee  approved  by  the  House 
appointing  it ;  and  then  it  will  constitute  a  basis  for  the  action  of  the 
Houses  without  delaying  their  proceedings.  If,  for  example,  the  certifi-i 
cate  of  the  Ciovernor  were  forged,  or  designated  as  electors  persons  for 
whom  no  votes  were  cast,  the  fact,  if  it  were  desired  to  ask  the  action  of 
the  two  Houses  ui>on  it  in  counting  the  vote,  should  be  presented  in  such 
a  conclusive  form  as  to  be  the  subject  of  consideration  as  a  fact  found. 
If  an  investigation  is  then  required  to  establish  the  fact  alleged,  I  admit 
that  the  proceeding  cannot  be  had,  except  by  permission  of  (he  itro  HoMse$^ 
by  reason  of  the  delay  it  would  (K'casion.  The  two  Houses  cannot  be 
re<inired  to  stop  the  count  to  take  testim«ny  and  investigate  the  truth 
of  mere  allegations;   but  if  the  fact  of  forgerv  or  fajsitv  has  already 
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been  found  by  competent  autbority,  and  the  finding  is  laid  before  the 
two  Hoofles,  the  finding  would  not  only  be  a  proper  subject  of  considera- 
tion by  them,  but  it  would  be  their  manifest  duty  to  act  upon  the  find- 
ing, in  order  that  the  nation  might  not  be  defrauded  in  its  choice  of  a 
Chief  Magistrate. 

"  In  the  view  which  I  take  of  this  subject  there  would  be  no  great  de- 
lay in  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes  if  Congress  were  permitted  to 
look  behind  the  action  of  the  Governor  or  of  the  canvassing-board  ;  for 
the  facts  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  two  Houses  would  have 
to  be  presented  in  the  manner  indicated  before  they  could  be  received 
and  acted  upon,  unless  the  two  Houses  should  consent  that  testimony  be 
taken  at  the  time.  If  the  fact  alleged  could  be  readily  established  with- 
out seriously  delaying  the  count,  it  is  not  probable  that  testimony  upon 
the  subject  would  be  refused.  For  example,  testimony  would  hardly  be 
refused  as  to  the  ineligibility  of  an  elector,  or  the  constitution  of  a  can- 
▼aasing-board,  or  the  condition  of  a  State  as  under  military  rule  at  the 
time  of  the  election.  But  where  the  fact  alleged  is  one  of  conflicting 
evidence,  and  is  not  susceptible  of  proof  within  reasonable  limits,  then, 
,  I  think,  the  fact  must  be  .presented  properly  authenticated,  as  I  have 
stated. 

"  Evidence  in  this  form,  impeaching  the  correctness  of  the  certificate  of 
the  Governor  and  canvassing^board,  can  be  furnished  by  the  State  or  by 
either  House  of  Congress  ;  by  the  State,  which  is  interested  that  it  shall 
not  be  defrauded  of  its  vote  in  the  election ;  and  by  either  House  of 
Congrees,  which  is  interested  that  the  forty^lwo  millions  oi  people 
composing  the  nation  shall  not  be  deprived  of  the  President  of  their 
choice. 

'*  In  this  case  the  State  of  Florida  has  furnished  evidence  in  an  au- 
thentic form  and  conclusive  in  its  character,  that  the  Hayes  electors  were 
never  appointed  and  that  the  certificate  of  the  Governor  and  of  the  can- 
vassing-board  in  that  respect  is  false  ;  and  that  the  Tilden  electors  were 
duly  appointed.  It  has  furnished  the  declaration  of  its  LiCgislature  in  a 
statute  affirming  such  to  be  the  fact,  and  it  has  furnished  a  judicial  de- 
termination of  its  Courts  to  the  same  efiect. 

"Soon  after  the  canvass  of  the  State  board  was  closed,  and  its  certifi- 
cate of  the  result  was  filed,  Mr.  Drew,  who  had  been  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  governor  at  the  same  election,  against  Stearns,  the  incumbent, 
and  had  been  declared  defeated  by  the  action  of  the  canvassers  in  ex- 
cluding votes  for  him,  instituted  proceedings  by  mandamus  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  to  compel  the  canvassers  to  count  the  votes 
given,  as  shown  by  the  returns.  In  his  petition  for  the  writ  he  averred 
that,  according  to  the  returns  received  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  on  file  there,  a  majority  of  the  votes  for  the  otRce  of  governor 
were  cast  for  him ;  and  charged  against  the  canvaasers  the  same  disre- 
gard of  the  law  of  the  State  which  is  alleged  against  them  in  the  count 
for  the  electors^    Indeed,  their  action  afiected  equally  the  candidates  for 
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governor  and  for  electors.  The  canvassers  appeared  to  the  writ,  and  pro- 
ceedings were  conducted  to  a  judgment  on  the  merits.  The  Supreme 
Court  adjudged  tliat  the  canvassers  had  no  authority  to  exclude  the 
votes,  hy  which  exclusion  alone  Stearns  had  l)een  declared  elected,  and 
diret^ted  them  to  restore  the  votes.  In  obe<lience  to  this  judgment  they 
restored  the  excluded  votes,  and  certified  a  majority  for  Drew,  who  went 
into  office  and  has  over  since  been  the  accepted  Governor  of  the  State. 
It  was  the  exclusion  of  the  same  votes  for  electors  that  enabled  the  can- 
vassers to  declare  the  Hayes  electors  (rhosen.  In  deciding  this  case  the 
court  gave  a  construction  to  the  statute  under  which  the  canvassers  acted, 
and  delivered  the  opinion  from  which  I  have  already  quoted. 

''As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  canvassers  had  certified  to  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Hayes  electors,  the  Tilden  electors  filed  an  infonnation  in  the 
nature  of  a  quo  warranto  against  them  in  one  of  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the 
State,  to  determine  the  validity  of  their  respective  claims  to  the  office  of 
electors.  This  proceeding  was  commenced  upon  the  day  on  which  the 
canvass  was  completed,  and  process  was  served  on  the  Hayes  electors 
before  they  had  cast  their  vote.H.  The  Circuit  Court  had  jurisdiction  of 
the  proceeding  by  the  constitution  of  the  State,  the  eighth  section  of 
which  provides  in  terms  that  the  Circuit  Court  and  the  judges  thereof 
shall  have  power  to  Issue  writs  of  quo  warranto.  In  the  information  the 
Tilden  electors  alleged  that  they  were  lawfully  elected  to  the  office  of 
electors,  and  that  the  Hayes  electors  were  not  thus  elected,  but  were 
usurpers.  The  Hayes  electors  appeared  to  the  writ,  and,  first  upon  de- 
murrer, and  afterwards  upon  an  investigation  of  the  facts,  their  right  to 
act  as  electors  was  determined.  And  it  was  a<ljudged  that  the  Hayes 
electors  were  never  appointed,  and  were  never  entitled  to  assume  and 
exercise  the  functions  of  that  office,  and  were  usurpers;  but  that  the 
Tilden  electors  were  duly  appointed  at  the  election  on  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  were  entitled  on  the  6th  of  December  to  receive  certificates  of 
ele<aion,  and  on  that  day  and  ever  since  to  exercise  the  powers  and  per- 
form the  duties  of  that  office.  It  matters  not  that  this  judgment  was 
not  reached  until  after  the  Hayes  electors  had  voted  ;  it  was  an  a^ndi- 
cation  by  a  competent  court  upon  the  validity  of  their  title  as  electors 
at  the  time  they  assumed  to  cast  the  vote  of  the  State.  That  judgment 
remains  in  full  force  ;  the  appeal  from  it  neither  suspends  its  operatioD 
nor  afiects  its  validity.^  It  is  certainly  entitled  to  great,  if  not  conda- 
sive,  weight  upon  the  subject  before  us,  especially  when  considered  in 
connection  with  the  acrtion  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  That  action 
.seems  to  me  to  l)e  conclusive  of  the  case. 

"  After  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Drew  proceeding  had  given  a  constmc* 
tion  to  the  election  law,  and  decided  that  the  canvassers  had  disregarded 
its  plain  provisions,  exercised  judicial  functions  which  they  never  pos- 
sessed, and  unlawfully  rejected  votes,  the  Legislature  took  steps  to  have 

*  The  judgment  was  subsequently  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
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their  count  corrected  with  respect  to  the  electors,  as  it  had  heen  with 
respect  to  the  governor.  And  on  the  17th  of  January  last  it  passed  *  An 
act  to  provide  for  a  recanvass  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Florida, 
as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court,  of  the  votes  for  electors  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  cast  at  the  election  held  November  7, 1876/ 
This  act  required  that  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Attorney-General,  and 
the  Comptroller  of  Public  Accounts,  or  any  two  of  them,  together  with  any 
other  member  of  the  Cabinet  who  might  be  designated  by  them,  should 
meet  forthwith  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to  a  notice  from 
him,  and  form  a  board  of  State  canvassers,  and  proceed  to  canvass  the 
returns  of  election  of  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President  held  on 
the  7th  of  November,  and  determine  and  declare  who  were  elected  and 
appointed  electors  at  that  election,  as  shown  by  the  returns  on  file.  The 
act  directed  the  canvassers  to  follow  the  construction  of  the  law  given 
by  the  Supreme  Court  defining  the  powers  and  duties  of  state  canvassers. 
It  directed  that  their  certificate  of  the  result  should  be  recorded  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  a  copy  be  published  in  one  or, more 
newspapers  printed  at  the  seat  of  government.  The  canvassers  accord- 
ingly met  and  made  the  canvass  directed,  and  certified  that  the  Tilden 
electors,  naming  them,  had  receiN'ed  a  msyority  of  the  votes  and  were  duly 
elected. 

^  Subsequent  to  this,  and  on  the  26th  of  January,  the  Legislature  passed 
another  act  in  relation  to  the  Tilden  electors.  That  act  recited,  among 
other  things,  that — 

**  *  Whereas  the  board  of  state  canvassers  constituted  under  the  act  ap- 
proved February  27, 1872,  did  interpret  the  laws  of  this  State  defining  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  said  board  in  such  manner  as  to  give  them  power 
to  exclude  certain  regular  returns,  and  did  in  fact  under  such  interpreta- 
tion exclude  certain  of  such  regular  returns,  which  said  interpretation  has 
been  adjudged  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  erroneous  and  illegal; 

"  '  And  whereas  the  late  Governor,  Marcellus  L.  Stearns,  by  reason  of 
said  illegal  action  and  erroneous  and  illegal  canvass  of  the  said  board  of 
State  canvassers,  did  erroneously  cause  to  be  made  and  certified  lists  of 
the  names  of  electors  of  this  State,  containing  the  names  of  said  Charles 
H.  Pearce,  Frederick  C.  Humi)hrey8,  William  H.  Holden,and  Thomas  W. 
Long— 

**  The  Hayes  electors — 

and  did  deliver  such  lists  to  said  persons,  when  in  fact  the  said  persons 
had  not  received  the  highest  number  of  votes,  and,  on  a  canvass  conducted 
according  to  the  rules  prescribed  and  adjudged  as  legal  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  were  not  appointed  as  electors,  or  entitled  to  receive  such  lists  from 
the  Governor,  but  Robert  Bullock,  Robert  B.  Hilton,  Wilkinson  Call,  and 
James  E.  Yonge — 

"  The  Tilden  electors- 
were  duly  appointed  electors,  and  were  entitled  to  have  their  names  com- 
pose the  lists  made  and  certified  by  the  Governor,  and  to  have  such  lists 
delivered  to  them : 

"  *  Now,  therefore,  the  peojile  of  the  State  of  Florida,  represented  in 
Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enaCt,  &c.' 
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''  The  act  then  proceeded  to  declare  that  the  Tllden  electors,  naming 
them,  were  on  the  7th  of  November  duly  chosen  and  appointed  by  and 
on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Florida  in  such  manner  as  the  I.«egiBlataTe 
thereof  had  directed,  and  were  from  that  day  entitled  to  exercise  all  the 
]M>werB  and  duties  of  the  office  of  electors  and  had  fnll  power  and  an- 
thority  on  the  6th  of  December,  1876,  to  vote  as  snch  electors  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  and  to  certify  and  transmit  their  votes  as  pro- 
vided by  law.  The  statute  then  ratified,  confirmed,  and  declared  as 
valid,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  acts  of  such  electors.  It  also  au- 
thorized and  directed  the  Governor  to  make  and  certify  in  dne  form 
and  nnder  the  seal  of  the  State  three  lists  of  the  names  of  the  electors, 
and  to  transmit  the  same,  with  an  authentic  copy  of  the  act,  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  declared  that  such  lists  and  certificates 
should  be  as  valid  and  efTectuul  to  authenticate  in  behalf  of  the  State 
the  appointment  of  snch  electors  by  the  State  as  if  they  had  been  made 
and  delivered  on  or  before  the  6th  of  December,  1876,  and  had  been 
transmitted  immediately  thereafter,  and  that  the  lists  and  certificates 
containing  the  names  of  the  Hayes  electors  were  illegal  and  void.  The 
act  further  authorized  and  directed  the  Oovemor  to  cause  three  other 
lists  of  the  names  of  the  Tilden  electors  to  be  made  and  certified  and 
forthwith  delivered  to  them,  and  required  those  electors  to  meet  at  the 
Capitol  of  the  State  and  to  make  and  sign  three  additional  certificates 
of  tlje  votes  given  by  them  on  the  6th  of  December,  to  each  of  which 
should  be  annexed  one  of  the  lists  of  the  electors  furnished  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  that  one  of  the  certificates  should  be  transmitted  by  messen- 
ger, and  one  by  mail,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  third  de- 
livered to  the  judge  of  the  district,  as  required  by  law. 

*'  Pursuant  to  this  act,  the  Governor  of  the  State  made  and  certified 
three  lists  of  the  Tilden  electors  and  delivered  the  same  to  them,  and 
the  8ai<l  electors  assembled  and  certified  that  they  had  met  on  the  6th 
day  of  Deceml)er  at  the  Capitol  and  given  their  votes  as  electors  for 
President  and  Vice-President  by  distinct  ballots,  the  votes  for  President 
being  for  Mr.  Tilden,  and  the  votes  for  Vice-President  being  for  Mr. 
Hendricks,  and  signed  three  certificates  of  their  action,  which  were  for- 
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warded  as  required  by  law.  The  certificates  were  accompanied  by  the 
certified  lists  of  the  Governor,  by  a  certified  copy  of  the  two  acts  of  the 
State,  and  by  a  certified  copy  of  the  returns  on  file  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  with  a  tabulated  statement  annexed  showing  the  le- 
sult  of  the  votes.  The  thinl  certificate,  which  is  before  us,  embraces  all 
thi^se  proireedings. 

"  Here,  then,  we  have  the  highest  possible  evidence  of  the  action  of  the 
State  of  Florida.  The  two  sets  of  electors  both  conformed  to  every  re- 
quirement of  the  law  in  their  proceedings.  One  set,  the  Hayes  electors, 
have  the  certificate  of  Governor  Stearns  of  their  election,  based  upon  a 
certificate  of  the  canvossing-board,  which  in  its  nature  is  mere  priwui- 
facie  evidence:  the  other  set,  the  Tilden  elecfors,  have  an  a^iudication 
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of  a  State  Coart  of  competent  jurisdictioiif  that  they  alone  were  the 
legally -appointed  electors.  They  have  the  authoritative  declaration  of 
the  Legislatnre  of  the  State  that  they  alone  were  entitled  to  act  as  elec- 
tors and  vote  for  President  on  the  6th  of  December ;  and  they  have  a 
certificate  of  Governor  Drew.  Uased  upon  a  recanvass  of  the  votes,  that 
they  were  duly  appointed.  And  accompanying  this  evidence  they  have 
a  certified  copy  of  the  returns,  showing  that  they  received  a  majority  of 
the  votes  cast  at  the  election. 

*'  Under  these  circumstances  can  it  be  possible  that  there  is  any  serious 
question  as  to  which  of  the  two  sets  of  electors  was  duly  appointed  f  As 
the  Legislature  was  alone  authorized  to  determine  the  manner  in  which 
the  electors  should  be  appointed,  it  could  furnish  in  its  own  way  evi- 
dence of  their  acts  as  agents  of  the  State,  whatever  may  be  the  power  of 
Congress  for  its  convenience  in  requiring  a  certificate  of  the  Governor. 
Were  this  transaction  one  that  involved  merely  questions  of  property, 
instead  of  a  matter  of  great  public  and  political  interest,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  lawyer  on  this  Commission  who  could  hesitate  a  moment  as  to 
the  conclusive  character  of  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  Tilden  electors. 

"  In  addition  to  this  action  of  the  State,  Congress  has  moved  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  very  properly  so;  for  the  entire  people  are  interested  in  the  elec- 
tion of  their  Chief  Magistrate.  No  other  officer  can  exercise  so  great  an 
influence  for  good  or  for  evil  upon  the  whole  country.  He  is  not  only  the 
Commander-in-Cliief  of  our  Army  and  Navy,  but  he  is  the  executpr  of 
our  laws,  the  organ  of  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  the  bestower  of 
offices  of  honor  and  trust,  and  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  maintaining 
and  defending  the  Constitution.  Of  all  the  obligations  resting  upran  the 
representatives  of  the  people  none  is  greater  than  that  of  seeing  that  no 
one  takes  that  high  oflSce  with  a  defective  and  tainted  title.  Acting 
upon  this  obligation,  the  House  of  Representatives  early  in  the  session, 
when  it  was  rumored  that  irregular  and  fraudulent  proceedings  had 
characterized  the  election  in  some  of  the  States,  and  in  Floridat  amon<; 
others,  appointed  committees  of  investigation  to  ascertain  the  facts  and 
report  who  in  truth  had  been  appointed  electors  by  those  States.  One  of 
these  committees  proceeded  to  Florida,  and  took  there  a  large  amount  of 
testimony  on  the  subject,  which  it  has  returned  to  the  House  with  its 
conclusions  as  to  the  result.  This  committee  has  reported  that  the  Til- 
den electors  were  duly  appointed,  concurring  in  that  respect  with  the  ac- 
tion of  the  State  tribunals  and  the  State  Legislature.  Their  report  and 
its  conclusions,  if  adopted  by  the  House,  would  undoubtedly  have  a  con- 
trolling influence  upon  its  action  in  counting  the  vote  of  the  State,  if 
this  Commission  had  not  been  created,  and  for  that  reason  they  should  be 
received,  and  if  not  accepted  as  final,  at  least  be  considered  by  us.* 


*"  The  committee  presented  to  the  House  their  report  on  the  Slst  of 
January,  in  which  they  declared  that  the  evidence  was  perfectly  conclu- 
sive that  the  State  of  Florida  had  cast  her  vote  for  the  Tilden  electors. 
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'■  Till'  lift  tlien  pitiisiedeil  to  dwlari?  that  tho  Tild«ii  elwtiirt.  nHiniiiff 
tliem,  WITH  oil  till;  7tt)  ')f  Nuvctn)>cr  iliil.v  cliori«n  nnil  n|ipoint«d  by  and 
1)1)  beUiiir  uf  the  State  of  flurida  in  siicli  itinmiiT  us  tho  I^iiilatiin' 
tltei«nr  liiid  dirctrtrd,  imd  were  Troio  Ihnt  da,v  entitled  to  extrrcise  all  thr 
]H)ncrK  iind  diitii»  of  thr  ollice  of  electors  anil  I)im1  full  power  and  an- 
thoriljr  on  the  fitli  of  Di-eenilirr,  IhlTd,  to  vote  uh  mieh  eliN-ture  for  Frcsi- 
ilvnt  and  Vii-e-l'Ttiu dent. and  to  certify  uiul  transmit  tliclr  votes  im  pro- 
vid««l  by  law.  The  Mtatiite  then  ratilieil.  rofiHrnied,  and  declared  a> 
vulid,  in  all  hitenta  unil  iiurjiunini,  the  iuIh  of  Hiirh  elcutora.  ItHlnaao- 
llioriziil  and  directed  the  (.ioventor  In  nuike  nnd  eertily  in  due  !«nn 
tind  under  the  seal  of  the  Stuti-  three  littit  of  the  luinieit  of  the  elrcton, 
and  to  tra)isiiiit  the  wine,  with  an  aiitlientic  copy  of  the  net,  to  tlie 
I'rmidcnt  of  tho  Senate,  and  declnreil  that  siieh  listx  imd  certlflmten 
Hhoiild  he  iM  valid  and  efteiaiial  to  authenticate  in  behalf  of  the  Stnte 
the  uppointtDcnt  i>r  nnfli  electors  by  the  Stnte  as  if  they  hod  hren  made 
and  delivered  on  or  U'fnre  the  Cth  of  l>e(«ml)er,  187fl.  and  bud  been 
transmitted  ininieil lately  thiTiiiner,  and  that  the  lists  and  eertifiestes 
i'iintai)iinf(  the  niiniex  of  Ibe  Hnyes  electors  were  illeniid  and  void.  Tha 
act  further  nuthoriiiisl  and  directed  the  Guvemor  to  eanse  three  other 
IJMts  of  the  nuiui-s  of  the  Tildeii  electors  to  be  ninde  and  certified  nnd 
forthwith  delivered  to  them,  and  required  those  electors  to  meet  at  the 
('apitol  of  the  8tate  nnil  to  make  and  sifcii  three  .■ulditjonal  certiH<nte» 
of  t)|e  voteH  given  by  them  on  the  61h  of  Dn'cmber,  to  each  of  which 
should  he  iiimexiil  one  of  the  lists  of  the  elt-etors  fnmished  by  the  (iov- 
emor,  and  that  one  of  tile  eertifie.iteH  should  lie  tRinsmitted  by  mensen- 
tier,  and  one  by  mail,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  third  de- 
livered to  thejudfEGof  the  district,  jw  required  by  law. 

"  rumimnt  to  this  art,  the  Governor  of  the  Slate  made  and  certified 
three  lists  of  the  Tililen  electors  and  delivered  the  same  to  tbetn,  and 
the  Huid  electors  assembled  and  certilied  that  they  had  met  on  the  6th 
liny  III'  December  at  the  Capitol  and  piven  their  votes  as  electors  (br 
I'rpsideiit  snd  Vice-President  by  distinct  ballots,  the  votes  for  President 
iH'intr  for  Mr.  Tilden.  nnd  the  votes  for  Vice-rresident  being  for  Mr. 
Hendricks,  and  signed  threi'  certitii-ateii  of  their  action,  which  were  tOr- 
warded  as  re(|Uired  by  law.  The  certilicatra  were  accompanied  by  the 
nerttfled  lists  of  the  Governor,  by  a  certifled  copy  of  the  two  acta  of  tlie 
State,  and  iiy  a  certified  copy  of  the  retumi  on  file  in  the  office  of  tke 
Secretary  of  State,  with  a  tabulated  statement  annexed  showing  the  ir- 
sult  of  the  voteti.  The  third  certificate,  which  Is  belbte  aa,  MnbiMMall 
thew  proceediniiH. 

"Here.  then,  we  have  tbeliiKhest  possible cTtdenoaafths action  of  tht 
State  of  Florida.  The  two  sets  of  electon  botli  uuufljcuwd  to  »rmf  n- 
quireinent  of  the  law  in  their  proceeding  Que  set,  the  Miye*  dee 
have  the  certificate  of  Governor  Steama  of  their  elsctlon,  t 
eeitificate  of  the  canvassing-board,  which  in  Its  luiture  ia  mere  j 
fueit  evidence;  the  other  set.  the  Tilden  'electhrs,  hare  an  ai 
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of  a  State  Coart  of  competent  jurisdiction,  that  they  alone  were  the 
legally -appointed  electors.  They  have  the  authoritative  declaration  of 
the  Le^sislature  of  the  State  that  they  alone  were  entitled  to  act  as  elec- 
tors and  vote  for  President  on  the  6th  of  December ;  and  they  have  a 
certificate  of  Governor  Drew.  l>ased  upon  a  recanvass  of  the  votes,  that 
they  were  duly  appointed.  And  accompanying  this  evidence  they  have 
a  certified  copy  of  the  returns,  showing  that  they  received  a  majority  of 
the  votes  cast  at  the  election. 

**  Under  these  circumstances  can  it  be  possible  that  there  is  any  serious 
question  as  to  which  of  the  two  sets  of  electors  was  duiy  appointed  f  As 
the  Legislature  was  alone  authorized  to  determine  the  manner  in  which 
the  electors  should  be  appointed,  it  (*ould  furnish  in  its  own  way  evi- 
dence of  their  acts  as  agents  of  the  State,  whatever  may  l)e  the  power  of 
Congress  for  its  convenience  in  re({uiring  a  certificate  of  the  Governor. 
Were  this  transaction  one  that  involved  merely  questions  of  proi>erty, 
instead  of  a  matter  of  great  public  and  political  interest,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  lawyer  on  this  Commission  who  could  hesitate  a  moment  as  to 
the  conclusive  character  of  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  Tilden  electors. 

"  In  addition  to  this  action  of  the  State,  Congress  has  moved  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  very  properly  so ;  for  the  entire  ])eople  are  interested  in  the  elec- 
tion of  their  Chief  Magistrate.  No  other  ofiicer  can  exercise  so  great  an 
influence  for  good  or  for  evil  upon  the  whole  country.  He  is  not  only  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  our  Army  and  Navy,  but  he  is  the  executpr  of 
our  laws,  the  organ  of  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  the  l)estower  of 
offices  of  honor  and  trust,  and  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  maintaining 
and  defending  the  Constitution.  Of  all  the  obligations  resting  npon  the 
representatives  of  the  people  none  is  greater  than  that  of  seeing  that  no 
one  takes  that  high  office  with  a  defective  and  tainted  title.  Acting 
upon  this  obligation,  the  House  of  Representatives  early  in  the  session, 
when  it  was  rumored  that  irregular  and  fraudulent  proceedings  had 
characterized  the  election  iu  some  of  the  States,  and  in  Florida,  amonp: 
others,  appointed  committees  of  investigation  to  ascertain  the  facts  and 
report  who  in  truth  had  been  appointed  electors  by  those  States.  One  of 
these  committees  proceeded  to  Florida,  and  took  there  a  large  amount  of 
testimony  on  the  subject,  which  it  has  returned  to  the  House  with  its 
ooDclusions  as  to  the  result.  This  committee  has  reported  that  the  Til- 
den electors  were  duly  appointed,  concurring  in  that  respect  with  the  ac- 
tion of  the  State  tribonals  and  the  State  Legislature.  Their  report  and 
itB  condosiona,  if  adopted  by  the  House,  would  undoubtedly  have  a  con- 
trolling influence  upon  its  action  in  counting  the  vote  of  the  State,  if 
thb  CommisBion  had  not  been  created,  and  for  that  reason  they  should  be 
reoelTed,  nod  if  not  accepted  as  final,  at  least  be  considered  by  us.* 

***  Tbe  eommittee  preaented  to  the  House  tbeir  report  on  the  31  st  of 
Janiukry,  in  wMeh  tnqr  dednvd  that  the  eridenee  was  perfectly  conclu- 
rf?e  tbat  tbe  Stale  of  Fteida  Imd  CMfelicr  tote  finr  the  Tilden  electors, 
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*'  We  are  invested  with  all  the  powers  of  the  two  Houses  of  CJongress 
to  ascertain  and  decide  what  persons  were  *  duly  appointed '  electors  of 
Florida.  By  the  law  which  has  governed  legislative  bodies  from  their 
earliest  existence,  matters  upon  which  they  may  be  called  to  act  can  be 
investigated  by  committees  appointed  for  that  purpose.  And  either 
House  may  receive  the  testimony  taken  by  its  committee  and  proceed 
upon  that,  or  accept  the  finding  of  its  committee  as  its  judgment,  and 
act  upon  that  as  conclusive.  And  not  until  now  has  it  ever  been  ques- 
tioned that  the  power  of  each  House  to  take  testimony  in  that  way  was 
not  as  extensive  as  the  subjects  upon  which  it  could  act.  One  of  the 
gentlemen  on  this  Commission  [Mr.  Edmunds]  introduced  into  the  Sen- 
ate during  the  present  session  resolutions  for  the  appointment  of  commit- 
tees to  in(][uire  into  the  matters  which  we  are  now  considering,  and  Sen- 
ators Morton  and  Frelinghnysen  voted  for  them.  One  of  the  resolutions 
authorized  the  committees  to  inquire,  among  other  things, '  whether  the 
uppoir.tment  of  electors,  or  those  claiming  to  be  such,  in  any  of  the  States 
has  been  made  by  force,  fraud,  or  other  means  otherwise  than  in  con- 
formity with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the 
laws  of  the  respective  States ; '  and  in  compliance  with  the  resolutions 
the  committees  have  passed  weeks  in  their  investigations.  It  certainly 
provokes  surprise  and  comment  to  hear  these  gentlemen  now  deny  that 
either  House  of  Congress  has  any  power  to  go  behind  the  certificate  of 
the  Governor  and  that  of  the  canvassing-board  of  the  State,  and  to  in- 
quire into  the  matters  for  which  those  committees  were  appointed. 

*'  It  is  said  that  the  Hayes  electors  were  de  facto  officers,  and,  therefore, 
that  their  action  is  to  t>e  deemed  valid  until  they  are  adjudged  usurp- 
ers. But  they  were  no  more  de  fcLcto  officers  than  the  Tilden  electors. 
Both  sets  of  electors  acted  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  buildings 
The  doctrine  that  the  validity  of  the  acts  of  de  facio  officers  cannot  be 
collaterally  assailed,  and  that  they  are  binding  until  the  officers  are 
ousted,  is  usually  applied  where  there  is  a  continuing  office,  and  then 

and  they  closed  with  recommending  the  passage  of  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

" '  Resolved,  That  at  the  election  held  on  November  7th,  A.  D.  1876.  in 
the  State  of  Florida,  Wilkinson  Call,  J.  E.  Yonge,  R.  B.  Hilton,  and  Rob- 
ert Bullock  were  fairly  and  duly  chosen  as  Presidential  electors,  and  that^ 
this  is  shown  by  the  face  of  the  returns,  and  fully  substantiated  by  the 
evidence  of  the  actual  votes  cast ;  and  that  the  said  electors  having,  oo. 
the  first  Wednesday  of  Deceml)er,  A.  D.  187(5,  cast  their  votes  forSama^7 
J.  Tilden  for  President  and  for  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  for  Vice-President, 
they  are  the  legal  votes  of  the  State  of  Florida,  and  must  be  counted  as 
such.* 

"  This  resolution  was  siilwequently  adopted  by  the  House  by  a  vote  w 
142  yeas  to  82  nays. 

"The  Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  of  the  Senate »1» 
made  an  investigation  of  the  Flori<la  ciiso,  and  a  report  which  was  ad- 
verse in  its  conclusions  to  those  of  the  House  committee,  but  the  report 
was  never  adopted  by  the  Senate." 
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only  on  groands  oi'  pablic  policy.  Private  individuals  are  not  called 
upon,  and  in  most  cases  are  not  permitted,  to  inquire  into  the  title  of 
persons  clothed  with  the  insignia  of  public  office  and  in  appa'rent  pos- 
session of  its  powers  and  functions.  They  are  required,  for  the  due 
order  an^  peace  of  society,  to  respect  the  acts  of  such  officers,  and  yield 
obedience  to  their  authority,  until  in  some  regular  mode  provided  by 
law  their  title  is  determined  and  they  are  ousted.  As  a  consequence  of 
the  respect  and  obedience  thus  given,  private  individuals  can  claim,  in 
all  that  concerns  themselves  and  the  public,  for  the  acts  of  such  officers, 
the  same  efficacy  as  though  the  officers  were  rightfully  clothed  with  au- 
thority. The  doctrine  may  be  applied  even  to  a  single  act  of  an  officer 
where  the  office  is  a  continuing  one,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is 
applicable  to  the  cose  of  a  person  simply  charged  with  the  performance 
of  a  single  act.  In  such  performance  it  would  seem  that  the  person  conld 
properly  be  regarded  only  as  the  official  agent  of  the  State,  and  if,  there- 
fore, he  was  without  authority,  his  act  would  be  void.  If  the  doctrine 
is  ever  applicable  to  such  a  case,  it  cannot  be  applied,  where  the  act  per- 
formed has  not  accomplished  its  purpose  before  the  want  of  right  in  the 
officer  to  do  the  act  in  question  is  determined.  None  of  the  reasons 
upon  which  the  doctrine  reste,  of  policy,  convenience,  or  protection  to 
private  parties,  has  any  application  to  a  case  of  this  kind.  It  does  not 
seem,  therefore,  to  me  that  there  is  any  force  in  the  position. '* 

Justice  Field  concluded  his  argument  as  follows  : 

^  Mr.  President,  I  desire  that  this  Commission  should  succeed  and  give 
by  its  judgment  peace  to  the  country.  But  such  a  result  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  disposing  of  the  questions  submitted  to  us  on  their  merits.  It 
cannot  be  attained  by  a  resort  to  technical  subtleties  and  ingenious  de- 
vices to  avoid  looking  at  the  evidence.  It  is  our  duty  to  ascertain  if  pcw- 
sible  the  truth,  and  decide  who  were  in  fact  duly  appointed  electors  in 
Florida,  not  merely  who  had  received  certificates  of  such  appointment. 
That  State  has  spoken  to  us  through  her  courts,  through  her  legislature 
and  through  her  executive,  and  has  told  us  in  no  ambiguous  terms  what 
was  her  will  and  whom  she  had  appointed  to  express  it.  If  ive  shut  our 
ears  to  her  uttemnces,  and  closing  our  eyes  to  the  evidence  decide  this 
case  upon  the  mere  inspection  of  the  certificates  of  the  Governor  and 
canvassing-board,  we  shall  abdicate  our  powers,  defeat  the  demands  of 
justice,  and  disappoint  the  just  expectations  of  the  people.  The  country 
may  submit  to  the  result,  but  it  will  never  cease  to  regard  our  action  as 
unjust  in  itself,  and  as  calculated  to  sap  the  foundations  of  public  moral- 
ity. 

Tlie  Cornniission  by  a  vote  of  eight  to  seven — each 
member  voting  according  to  his  party  predilections — came 
to  the  amazing  conclusion — and  so  decided — that  it  was 
**  not  competent  twder  the  Constitution  and  tha  Inr,  ns  it  existed 
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at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  said  act  [creating  the  Electoral 
Commission]  to  go  into  evidence  aliunde  the  papers  opened  bf 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Saitses^ 
to  prove  that  other  persons  than  those  regularly  certified  to  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Florida  in,  and  according  to  the^ 
determination  and  declaration  of  their  appoiittmeM  by  the  boarJ^ 
of  State  canvassers  of  said  State,  prior  to  the  time  required  fo\ — 
the  performance  of  their  duties,  had  been  appointed  electors,  or^ 
by  counter  proof,  to  show  that  they  had  noty  and  that  all  proceed — 
ings  of  the  Courts,  or  acts  of  tlie  Legislature  or  of  the  Executix 
of  Fhridi  subsequetU  to  the  casting  of  the  votes  of  the  eleetori 
on  the  prescribed  d'ty,  are  inadmissible  for  any  such  purpose.^' 
This  decision  gave  the  vote  of  Florida  to  Mr.  Hayes  foi 
President,  and  to  Mr.  Wheeler  for  Vice-President 


The  Louisiana  Cask. 

In.  the  Louisiana  case  the  frauds  committed  by  its 
turning-board  were  astounding.     The  number  of  vote^^ 
cast  in  the  State  for  the  Tilden  electors,  taking  the  firs 
name  on  the  list  as  representing  all,  was  83,723,  but  th 
certificate  of  the    return ing-board  put  them  at  70,508 
turning  Mr.  Tilden 's  majority  of  more  than  thirteen  thou 
sand  into  a  majority  for  Mr.  Hayes.    This  reduction  waf 
made  by  throwing  out  more  than  13,000  votes  of  lega 
voters,  which  had  been  cast  for  Mr.  Tilden,     More  tha 
10,000  of  these  were  thrown  out  upon  the  aissumed  au 
thority  of  a  statute  of  Louisiana  which,  in  terms,  gav 
the  board  power  to  throw  out  votes,  upon  examinatio 
and  deliberation,  "  whenever,  from  any  poll  or  voting 
place,  there  should  be  received  the  statement  of  any  super 
visor  of  registration  or  commissioner  of  election,  in  form-^- 
as  required  by  section  26  of  this  act,  on  affidavit  of  thre^ 
or  more  cHizens,  of  any  riot,  tumult,  acts  of  violence,  in-^ 
timidation,   armed   disturbance,    bribery,   or  corrupt  in^ 
fluences,  which  prevented,  or  tended  to  prevent,  a  fair. 
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free^  and  peaceable  vote  of  nil  qualified  electors  entitled 
to  vote  at  such  poll  or  voting-place." 

The  only  ground  upon  which  a  vote  could  have  been 
thrown  out,  for  intimidation  or  other  corrupt  influence^  as 
thus  seen,  was  the  statement  of  u  supervisor  of  registration 
or  commissioner  of  election,  founded  upon  the  affidavits  of 
three  citizens.  The  statements  and  affidavits  upon  which 
the  returning-board  pretended  to  justify  its  action,  were  al- 
leged by  counsel  to  be  forged  and  fabricated  by  persons 
acting  under  its  direction  and  with  its  knowledge;  and 
proof  of  this  allegation  was  ready  to  be  produced,  but  the 
Commission  held  it  inadmissible. 

Mr.  Abbott,  a  member  of  the  Commission,  oflfered  the 
following  resolution: 

**  Resolved^  That  evidence  is  admissible  that  the  MatemenU  and  affldaviU 
pnrportiDg  to  have  been  made  and  forwarded  to  said  returning-board  in 
pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  section  26  of  the  election  law  of  1872,  al- 
leging riot,  tumult,  intimidation,  and  violeuce,  at  or  near  certain  polls, 
and  in  certain  parishes,  were  fjalsely  fabricated  axkd  forged  by  certain  dis- 
reputable persons  under  the  direction  and  with  the  knowledge  of  said 
returmng-boardj  and  that  said  returning-board,  knowing  said  statements 
and  affidavits  to  be  false  and  forged,  and  that  none  of  the  said  statements 
or  affidavits  were  made  in  the  manner  or  form  or  within  the  time  required 
by  law,  did  knowingly,  willfully,  and  fraudulently  fail  and  refuse  to  can- 
vass or  compile  more  than  10,000  votes  lawfully  cast,  as  is  shown  by  the 
statements  of  votes  of  the  commissioners  of  election/' 

This  oifer  the  Commission  rejected  by  a  vote  of  8  to  7. 

The  principles  enunciated  in  his  opinion  in  the  Florida 
case,  governed  Justice  Field's  action,  also,  in  that  of  Lou- 
isiana. In  both  of  the  cases  he  gave  his  vote  in  favor  of 
the  candidates  of  his  party,  and  unquestionably  in  fa^vorof 
truth  and  justice.  The  Commission  by  the  same  vote — 
8  to  7 — came  to  a  result  similar  to  that  reached  in  the 
Florida  case,  as  to  the  conclusive  character  of  the  certifi- 
cates issued  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  upon  the  deter- 
mination of  the  returning-board. 
.  Two  of  the  pei'sons  certified  to  have  been  chosen  as 
electors  held^at  the  time  of  the  election,  oflSces  of  profit 


under  the  United  States — one  being  Surveyor-General  for 
the  District  of  Louisiana,  and  the  other  being  Commissioner 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  that  District. 
But  the  Commission  held,  by  a  like  vote  of  8  to  7,  that  it 
was  "  not  competent  to  p'ove  that  any  of  snhl  persons  so  ap- 
fiohded  electors  as  aforeMiid  [by  the  determination  of  the 
returning-board,  as  certified  by  the  Governor]  held  an  of- 
ficr  of  trtist  and  profit  under  the  United  States  at  the  time 
when  they  were  appointed,  or  that  they  were  inelif/ihle  under  the 
laws  of  the  State,  or  any  other  matter  offered  to  be  prored 
aliunde  the  said  certijicates  and  ptpers,^^  This  was  held  in 
the  face  of  the  constitutional  provibion  declaring  "  that  no 
Senator  or  Representative^  or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust 
or  profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector y-  - 
(Art.  II.,  sec.  1.) 

This  decision  gave  the  vote  of  Louisiana  to  Mr.  Hayes 
for  President  and  to  Mr.  Wheeler  for  Vice-Pret«ident. 


The  Oregon  Cask. 

In  the  Oregon  case  the  Democratic  managers  claimed 
the  election  of  one  of  their  electors  on  the  ground  of  the 
constitutional  ineligibility  of  his  opponent.  Justice  Field 
was  unable  to  go  with  them.  The  case,  in  brief,  was  this: 
Watts,  one  of  the  Hayes  electoi's,  was  constitutionally 
ineligible,  as  he  held  at  the  time  of  the  election  an 
office  of  profit  under  the  United  States ;  and  it  was 
claimed  by  the  Democrats  that  Cronin,  who  stood  highest 
on  the  poll  of  the  opposite  side,  was,  therefore,  legally 
chosen.  The  Governor  of  Oregon  took  this  view  of  the 
case  and  certified  the  election  of  two  Republican  electors 
and  one  Democratic  elector.  The  Republic^ins,  however, 
claimed  that  Watts'  ineligibility  created  a  vacancy  in  tlie 
office  which  his  associates  could  fill,  and  he  having  re- 
signed both  his  electorship  and  the  Federal  office  which 
rendered    him  ineligible  to  it,  was  elected  by  his  col- 
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lca*?ues  on  the  ticket  to  fill  the  supposed  vacancy  thus 
created.  Justice  Field  was  of  opinion  that  the  clause  of 
the  Constitution  declaring  tlie  ineligibility  was  absolute 
and  self-operative,  hut  declined  to  admit  either  of  the 
conflicting  consequences  claimed  from  it,  regarding  the 
case  as  simply  a  failure  to  elect.     lie  said: 

"  Mb.  President  : 

**  It  appears  that  OdeH,  Watts,  and  Cartwright  received  at  the  election 
in  Oregon,  in  November  last,  a  higher  number  of  votes  for  electors  of 
President  and  Vii^-President  than  the  candidates  against  them.  Odell 
and  Cartwright  were  accordingly  elected  ;  of  that  there  is  no  question. 
Watts  would  also  have  been  elected  had  he  been  at  the  time  eligible  to 
tbe  office.  He  was  then  and  for  some  time  afterward  a  postmaster  at 
La  Payette,  in  the  State.  The  office  he  held  was  one  of  trust  and  profit 
under  the  United  States;  it  imposed  trusts,  and  was  one  to  which  a  pe- 
cuniary compensation  was  attached.  He  was,  therefore,  ineligible  to  the 
office  of  an  elector  ;  he  was  at  the  time  incapable  of  being  appointed  to 
that  office.  Such  is  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  which  declares  that 
^  No  Senator  or  Representative,  or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or 
profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector.'  The  pro- 
hibition here  made  is  unqualified  and  absolute.  All  the  power  of  ap- 
pointment possessed  by  the  State  comes  from  the  Constitution.  The  of- 
fice of  elector  is  created  by  that  instrument.  Her  power  of  selection  is, 
therefore,  necessarily  limited  by  its  terms ;  and  from  her  choice  the  class 
designated  is  excluded.  The  object  of  the  exclusion  was  to  prevent  the 
use  of  the  patronage  of  the  Government  to  prolong  the  official  life  of 
those  in  power. 

**  The  clause  in  question  is  one  that  operates  by  its  own  force.  Like  the 
prohibition  against  passing  an  ex  pout  facto  law,  or  a  bill  of  attainder, 
or  a  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  it  executes  itself;  it  re- 
quires no  legislation  to  carry  it  into  effect.  As  applied  to  Watts,  it  must 
be  read  as  if  his  name  were  inserted  in  the  text,  and  was  as  follows : 
*The  State  of  Oregon  shall  ap|x)int,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature 
thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  number  of 
Senators  aad  Representatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the 
Congress ;  but  Watts  shall  not  be  appointed  one  of  them.'  The  power 
to  appoint  him  not  existing  in  the  State,  the  votes  cast  for  him  availed 
nothing ;  he  was  incapable  of  receiving  them.  He  was  not,  therefore, 
appointed  the  third  elector. 

"The  provision  of  the  Constitution  excluding  from  the  choice  of  the 
State  as  electors  certain  classes  of  officers  is  very  different  from  those 
provisions  which  create  a  mere  personal  disqualification  to  hold  particu- 
lar offices.  Thus  the  clause  declaring  that  *  No  person  shall  be  a  Repre- 
sentative who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,' 
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and  the  clause  that  *  No  person  shall  he  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have  at- 
tained to  the  age  of  thirty  years,'  do  not  forbid  an  election  of  persons  thus 
disqualified  ;  they  only  prohibit  them  from  holding  the  office  so  long  as 
the  disqualification  exists.     They  can  take  the  office  whenever  that 
ceases.    But  with  respect  to  electors  the  case  is  different.    There  is  an  in- 
capacity on  the  part  of  the  State  to  appoint  as  electors  certain  classes  of 
officers.    This  distinction  between  ineligibility  to  an  office  and  disquali- 
fication to  hold  the  office  is  well  marked.    The  one  has  reference  to  the 
time  of  election  or  appointment;  the  other  to  the  time  of  taking  pos- 
session of  the  office.    The  ineligibility  existing  at  the  date  of  the  elec- 
tion is  incurable  afterwards ;   the  dis(|ualification  to  hold  may  be  re- 
moved at  any  time  before  induction  into  office.    If,  therefore,  at  the  time- 
of  the  ele(;tion  persoiuft  are  within  the  classes  designated,  their  appoint — 
ment  is  impossible.    The  Constitution  prohibits  it,  and  unless  the  prohi- 
bition is  to  be  frittered  away  whenever  conflicting  with  the  wishes  of  po — 
litical  partisans,  it  should  be  enforced  equally  with  the  provision  fixing 
the  number  of  electors.    One  clause  of  the  same  section  cannot  be  disre- 
gardeil  any  more  than  the  other,  and  surely  the  ap])ointment  of  a  greater 
number  of  electors  than  the  State  was  entitled  to  have  would  be  a  vain 
proceeding. 

"  The  ineligibility  of  Watts  was  a  fact  known  to  the  Governor.  He  had 
held  the  office  of  pastmaster  for  years,  aud  was  in  its  possession  and  ex- 
ercise at  the  time  of  the  election.  This  wits  a  fact  of  public  notoriety, 
and  was  not  denied  by  any  one.  It  was  asserted  by  parties  who  protested 
against  the  issue  of  a  certiticxite  of  election  to  him,  and  it-was  abund- 
antly proved.  Besides  this,  the  rule  of  law  is  that,  whenever  the  ineligi- 
bility of  a  candidate  arises  from  his  holding  a  public  office  within  the 
State,  the  people  are  chargeable  with  notice  of  the  fact.  The  Governor 
is,  of  course,  bound  by  the  Constitution,  and  whenever  the  perfonnaucc 
of  a  duty  devolvetl  upon  him  is  affected  by  the  existence  of  public  offices 
under  the  United  States,  he  may  take  notice  officially  of  such  offices  and 
ascertiiin  who  are  their  incumbents.  This  is  a  doctrine  which  I  had  not 
supposed  open  to  question.  But  I  find  that  I  am  mistaken ;  and  I  am 
told  by  some  gentlemen  on  this  Commission  that  it  was  not  competent 
for  the  Governor  to  consider  the  question  of  the  ineligibility  of  the  can- 
didate, though  made  known  to  him  in  every  possible  way  ;  and  that  its 
determination  involved  the  exercise  of  judicial  functions,  with  which  be 
was  not  invested.  The  general  position  advanced  by  them  is  that  the 
duty  of  the  Governor,  as  a  commissioning  officer,  is  to  issue  his  certifi- 
cate of  election  to  any  one  who  may  obtain,  according  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  canvassers,  the  highest  number  of  votes,  however  ineligible 
the  person,  and  however  imperative  the  prohibition  may  be  agaiust  bis 
taking  the  office. 

"  To  test  til  is  doctrine  I  put  this  question  to  these  gentlemen  :  Suppos- 
ing the  law  declared  that  only  white  persons  should  be  eligible  to  an  of- 
fice, and  the  highest  number  of  votes,  according  to  the  canvaasers,  should 
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be  cast  for  a  colored  man,  would  the  Governor  be  bonnd  to  issue  a  com- 
miasion  to  him  ?  The  gentlemen  answered  that  he  would  be  thus  bound ; 
that  the  Governor  could  not  in  such  cose  decide  the  question  of  the  col- 
ored man's  ineligibility.  Mr.  Senator  Thurman  put  this  further  ques- 
tion :  Supposing  the  law  of  the  State  declared  that  only  males  should  be 
elected  to  an  office,  and  the  highest  number  of  votes  were  exist,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  canvassers,  for  a  female,  would  the  Governor  be 
bonnd  to  issue  a  commission  to  her  ?  The  gentlemen  replied,  as  before, 
that  he  would  be  thus  bouud ;  that  the  Governor  could  not  determine 
the  ineligibility  of  the  party  on  the  ground  of  her  sex.  There  is  some- 
thing refreshing  in  these  days  of  sham  and  pretence  to  find  men  who 
will  thus  accept  the  logic  of  their  principles,  to  whatever  result  they  may 
lead. 

"A  diflferent  doctrine,  I  think,  prevails  in  this  country.  Every  depart- 
ment of  government,  when  called  upon  to  apply  a  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution, must,  in  the  first  instance,  pn.s8  upon  its  construction  and  de- 
termine the  extent  of  its  obligation.  A  just  man  empowered  to  issue  a 
certificate  of  election  will,  it  is  true,  hesitate  to  decide  on  the  question 
of  the  ineligibility  of  a  candidate,  where  there  is  any  serious  doubt  on 
the  subject,  and  for  that  reason  to  refuse  his  certificate.  He  will  in  such 
a  case  leave  the  matter  to  the  determination  of  the  judicial  tribunals. 
But  where  there  is  no  doubt  on  the  subject,  and  the  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution forbidding  the  appointment  is  clear  and  imperative,  he  cannot, 
without  violating  his  oath  of  office,  disregard  its  mandate. 

**  The  law  is  laid  down  in  numerous  ad^judications  in  conformity  with 
these  views.  In  the  case  of  the  State  of  Missouri  on  the  relation  of  Bart- 
ley  against  the  Governor,  which  is  cited  by  counsel,  (39  Missouri,  399,) 
the  doctrine  for  which  I  contend  is  stated  with  great  clearne&s  and  pre- 
cision. There  ^  mandamus  was  prayed  against  the  Governor  to  compel 
him  to  issue  a  commission  to  the  relator  as  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
County  Court.  The  Supreme  Court  refused  the  writ  on  the  ground  that 
the  issuing  of  a  commission  was  the  exercise  of  political  power,  and  not 
a  mere  ministerial  ac*t.  After  reciting  that  by  the  Constitution  the  duty 
devolved  upon  the  Governor  to  commission  all  officers  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law,  the  Court  said : 

"  *  The  Governor  is  bound  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed, 
and  he  has  taken  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution.  In  the  correct 
aud  legitimate  performance  of  his  duty  h<j  mujit  inevitably  have  a  dis- 
cretion in  regard  to  granting  commissions  ;  for  should  a  person  be  elected 
or  appointed  who  wtvs  constitutionally  ineligible  to  hold  any  office  of 
profit  or  trust,  would  the  executive  be  bound  to  commission  him  when 
his  ineligibility  was  clearly  and  positively  proven  ?  If  he  is  denied  the  ex- 
ercise of  any  discretion  in  such  case,  he  is  made  the  violator  of  the  Con- 
stitution, not  its  guardian.  Of  what  avail  then  is  his  oath  of  office?  Or, 
if  he  has  positive  and  satisfactory  evidence  that  no  election  has  been  held 
in  a  county,  shall  he  l>e  required  to  violate  the  law  and  issue  a  commis- 
sion to  a  person  not  elected,  because  a  clerk  hiis  certified  to  the  election? 
In  granting  a  commission  the  (rovernor  may  go  behind  the  certificate  to 
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(leterniine  wiictlier  an  ap]>licaiit  ik  entitled  to  reoinvc  a  coiiiiiiis»ioii  or 
not,  where  the  objection  to  the  right  of  the  applicant  to  receive  it  rests 
upon  the  ground  that  a  constitutional  prohibition  is  interposed.' 

*' In  (inlick  iigainst  New,  also  cited  by  counsel,  (14  Indiana,  93,)  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  used  language  subHtantially  to  the  same  effect, 
holding  that  the  (iovernor,  who  was  authorized  to  commission  officers, 
might  determine,  even  against  the  decision  of  a  board  of  canvassers, 
whether  an  applicant  was  entitled  to  receive  a  commission  or  not,  where 
the  obje<-tion  to  his  right  to  n^reive  it  rested  upon  a  constitutional  pro- 
hibition. 

"  Other  ailjudications  might  be  cited,  but  I  believe  these  express  the 
law  as  recognized  generally  throughout  the  country.*  Tlie  question 
then  arises,  Watts  being  ineligible,  whether  the  person  receiving  the 
next  highest  number  of  votes,  he  1)eiug  eligible,  was  elected.  Governor 
Grover  held  that  such  ])erson  was  elected  and  issued  a  certificate  of 
election  to  him.  In  his  motion  in  this  respect  he  followed  the  rule  which 
obtains  in  England,  where,  if  the  voters  having  knowIe<lge  of  the  ineli- 
gibility of  a  candidate  persist  in  voting  for  him,  their  votes  are  consid- 
ered as  thrown  away,  and  the  eligible  candidate  receiving  the  next  high- 
est number  of  votes  is  declared  elected.  There  are  numerous  decisions 
by  courts  of  the  highest  character  in  this  country  to  the  same  effect 
They  have  bi^en  cited  to  us  by  counsel  in  their  elaborate  arguments,  and 

"  *  In  the  debate  which  took  pla(«  in  the  Senate  on  the  16th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1876,  on  the  ekn'toral  vote  of  Oregon,  Senator  Thnrman  replied  to 
some  remarks  of  Senator  Morton  upon  the  action  of  Governor  (Jrover, 
as  follows: 

"  *  The  Senator  from  Indiana  says  that  the  question  whether  Watts  was 
eligible  or  not  was  a  judicial  question,  and  that  the  sole  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernor was  a  ministerial  duty,  that  he  had  unjudicial  function  whatever, 
that  it  was,  therefore,  his  duty  simply  to  certify  to  the  person  who  re- 
ceived the  highest  number  of  votes.  -lie  states  that  in  the  most  absolute 
manner.  If  his  statement  be  correct,  then,  if,  instead  of  voting  for 
Watts,  the  voters  who  cast  their  votes  for  him  had  voted  for  Queen  Vic- 
toria, it  would  have  been  theduty  of  the  Governor  to  issue  a  certificate  of 
election  to  Iler  Majesty  the  (^ueen  that  she  was  chosen  elector  of  Presi- 
<Ient  and  Vice-rresident  for  the  State  of  Oregon.  .  ...  It  is  very 
true  in  Oregon,  as  in  every  State  in  the  I'nion  and  in  the  Federal 
Government,  that  there  is  a  department  of  government  which  is  calletl 
the  judiciary,  and  another  department  called  the  executive,  and  another 
the  legislative,  and  the  constitutions  endeavor  to  partition  out  the  great 
powei-s  of  government  between  these  three  departments;  but  does  it  fol- 
low from  that,  that  no  power  to  judge  in  any  case  ciin  l)e  devolved  eith  er 
upon  the  legislative  department  or  upon  the  executive  department  of  the 
government  or  an  executive  officer  ?  We  could  not  get  along  with  the 
government  one  day  on  such  an  idea  as  that.  The  judicial  power  which 
the  Governor  of  Oregon  cjinnot  exercise,  which  the  Ix*gislature  cannot  ex- 
ercise ;  the  judicial  power  that  Congress  cannot  exerci.se,  that  the  Presi- 
dent cannot  exercise,  is  thi'  j>ower  of  deciding  litigated  ca.ses  that  arise 
in  jurisprudence,  and  is  a  wholly  different  thing  from  the  exerci.*^  of  that 
c|uasi-judical  jmwer  which  executive  officers  are  called  upcm  everv  dav  to 
cxerrisr  and  whioh  thrv  niust  exercise.' 
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in  view  of  them  an  honorable  and  conscientious  man  mi;;ht  well  have 
iicted  as  the  (Tovernor  did.  But  1  do  not  yield  my  assent  to  them  ;  they 
are  not  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  our  system  of  elections.  The 
theory  of  our  institutions  is  that  the  majority  must  govern ;  and 
their  will  can  only  be  carried  ont  by  giving  the  offices  to  those  for 
whom  they  have  voted.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  the  weight  oi* 
judicial  opinion  in  this  country  is,  that  votes  given  for  an  ineligible 
candidate  are  merely  ineffectual  to  elect  him,  and  that  they  are  not  to 
l)e  thrown  out  as  blanks,  and  the  election  given  to  the  eligible  candidate 
having  the  next  highest  number  of  votes.  It  is  fairer  and  more  just  to 
thus  limit  the  operation  of  votes  for  an  ineligible  candidate  than  to  give 
them,  as  said  in  the  California  case,  ^  the  effect  of  disappointing  the 
popular  will  and  ele<*ting  to  office  a  man  whose  pretensions  the  people 
had  designed  to  reject.' — (Saunders  vs.  Haynes,  13  California,  lol.) 

*'  I  cannot,  therefore,  vote  that  Cronin,  the  candidate  having  the  next 
liighest  number  of  votes  to  Watts, '  Wiis  duly  appointed '  an  elector  of 
the  State  at  the  election  in  November.  As  there  was,  in  my  opinion,  a 
failure  to  appoint  a  third  electtor,  the  question  arises  whether  a  vjicancy 
was  thus  produced  which  the  other  electors  could  fill.  In  a  general 
sense,  an  office  may  be  said  to  be  vacant  when  it  is  not  filled,  though 
this  (rondition  arise  from  non-election,  or  the  death,  resignatiou,  or  re- 
moval of  an  incumbent.  Cases  have  biien  cited  before  us  where  the 
t€rm  *  vacancy  Ms  used  in  both  thes*.*  sens'^'s.  But  the  question  for  us 
to  decide  is  whether  there  was  a  vacmoy  within  the  meaning  of  the 
legislation  of  Congress.  That  legislation  distinguishes  between  cases 
of  non-election  and  cases  of  vacancy,  evidently  treating  the  latter  as 
only  occurring  after  the  office  has  once  been  fille<l.  I  refer  to  sections  133 
and  134  of  the  Uevi.sed  vStatutes.  which  are  as  follows : 
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Sec.  133.  Each  State  may  by  law  provide  for  the  fillin-^  of  any  va- 
<*ancie8  which  jnay  occur  in  its  College  of  I^lectors,  when  such  college  meets 
to  give  its  electoral  vote. 

"  'Sec.  134.  Whenever  any  State  has  held  an  election  for  the  purpose  of 
choosing  electors,  and  has  tailed  to  make  a  choice  on  the  day  prescribed 
by  law,  the  ele(!tors  may  be  appoint(Ml  on  a  subsequent  day  in  sncli  man- 
ner as  the  Legislature  of  such  State  may  direct.' 

'•  Under  this  legislation  the  State  of  Oregon  lian  provided  for  tilling 
va<!ancies  in  lis  Klcctoral  College,  treating,  a:*  does  Congress,  a  vacancy  as 
arising  only  after  the  office  has  once  be;Mi  filled.  Its  c:)dc  of  general 
laws  declares  when  vacancie^s  in  any  o.Tir-e  sliiill  b?  d«emed  to  have  oc- 
curred, as  follows: 

'"  Every  office  shall  hec(mie  vacant  on  the  occurring,  of  either  of  the 
f(»llowing  events  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  such  office: 

**'  1.  The  death  of  the  incumbent ; 

**  *  2.  His  resignation  ; 

"'3.  His  removal ; 

"*4.  His  ceasing  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  district,  county,  town,  or 
village  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected  or  appointed,  or  within  which 
the  duties  of  his  office  are  rerjnired  to  be  discharged; 
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5.  His  conviction  of  an  infamous  crime,  or  of  any  ofi'ence  involving 
a  violation  of  his  oath  ; 

"  *  6.  His  refusal  or  neglect  to  take  his  oath  of  office,  or  to  give  or  re- 
new his  official  bond,  or  to  deposit  such  oath  or  Iwnd  within  the  time 
prescribed  by  law ; 

"  *  7.  The  decision  of  a  competent  tribunal  declarinjc  void  his  election 
or  appointment.' — [General  Laws  of  Oregon^  page  576,  section  48.) 

"  On  the  subject  of  vacancies  in  the  Electoral  College,  the  same  code  of 
general  laws  provides  that  when  the  electors  convene — 

"  *  If  there  shall  be  any  vacancy  in  the  office  of  an  elector,  occasioned 
by  death,  refusal  to  act,  neglect  to  attend,  or  otherwise,  the  electors  pres- 
ent shall  immediately  proceed  to  fill,  by  viva  voce  and  plurality  of  vot*«, 
such  vacancy  in  the  Electoral  College.' — (General  Laws  of  Orygon^  P&S^ 
578,  section  59.) 

"  It  seems  evident  from  these  provisions  that  there  could  l»e  no  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  elector  unless  the  office  had  once  been  filled.  The  events 
upon  the  occurrence  of  which  the  statute  declares  that  a  vacancy  shall 
occur  in  any  office,  all  imply  the  existence  of  a  previous  incumbent. 

"  The  word  *  otherwise,'  used  with  respect  to  a  vacancy  in  the  Electoral 
College,  does  not  enlarge  the  scope  of  that  term.  The  code  having 
enumerated  under  one  title  the  events  upon  which  a  vacancy  may  arise, 
including  death,  resignation,  and  other  ciiuses,  proceeds  to  declare,  under 
another  title  of  the  same  chapter,  that  when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  of- 
fice of  elector  by  death,  refusal  to  act,  or  otJienoiae^  meaning  thereby  any 
other  cause  which  would  remove  an  incumbent,  the  electors  present  may 
fill  the  vacancy.  As  here  there  never  had  been  an  incumbent,  there  could 
be  no  vacancy,  in  the  sense  of  the  statute,  by  death  or  otherwise. 

"  The  two  electors,  Odell  and  Cartwright,  undertook  to  appoint  Watts 
as  the  third  elector,  upon  the  a&sumption  that  he  had  resigned  the  office, 
and  that  a  vacancy  was  thereby  created.  But  inasmuch  as  he  had  never 
been  elected,  he  had  nothing  to  resign.  The  case  was  not  one  of  a  va- 
cancy, but  of  a  failure  to  elect ;  and  the  Legislature  of  the  State  had 
made  no  provision  for  a  sul)sequent  election  in  case  of  such  failure,  as  it 
might  have  done  under  the  legislation  of  Congress." 

It  followed  tVom  those  views  that  there  were  only  two 
electors  duly  appointed  by  Oregon,  and  that,  therefore, 
only  two  electoral  votes  from  that  State  could  be  counted. 

Justice  Field  ottered  before  the  Commission  three  reso- 
lutions embodying  the  views  thus  expressed,  but  they  were 
all  rejected  by  a  vote  of  eight  to  seven;  and  by  that  vot« 
the  Commission  held:  *'  Th'it  thowjh  the  evidenee  showed 
thfU  Watts  wi^  a  pofit master  at  the  time  of  his  chdloHy  that  fad 
w*ts  rendered  immaterial  hf  his  vesit]n'ition  both  as  pa^tmaster 
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ami  elector  ami  his  suhsequent  appointment  to  fiU  the  vacam*y 
imule  by  the  Electoral  College^ 

Three  votes,  instead  of  two,  from  Oregon,  were,  there- 
fore, counted  for  Mr.  Hayes  as  President  and  for  Mr. 
Wheeler  as  Vice-President. 

The  South  ( -arolixa  Cask. 

Tlie  principal  objections  to  the  count  of  the  electoral 
vote  of  South  Carolina  were,  that  there  had  been  no  reg- 
istration of  pei'sons  entitled  to  vote,  as  required  by  the 
constitution  of  the  State;  that  the  General  Government, 
without  authority  of  law,  had  stationed,  prior  to  and 
during  the  election,  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  at  or 
near  the  polling  places,  detachments  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  by  whose  presence  the  free  exercise  of  the 
right  of  suffrage  was  prevented,  and  a  fair  election  be- 
came impossible;  and  that  over  a  thousand  deputy  mar- 
shals had  been  stationed  at  tlie  polling  places,  who,  by 
their  arbitrary  and  illegal  action,  in  obedience  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  had  so  interfered  with  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  suffrage  that  a  fair  election  was  impossible. 

On  the  hearing  before  the  Commission  proof  was  ready 
to  be  produced  to  establish  these  objections,  but  the  Com- 
mission ruled  it  inadmissible. 

Justice  Field  offered  the  foUowimr  resolutions: 

^*l{€8olvedf  That  evidence  is  adiniasihle  to  show  that  prior  to  and  dur- 
ing the  election  on  the  7th  day  of  November,  1876,  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  there  were  unlawfully  stationed  in  various  part<s  of  the  Stat<?, 
at  or  near  the  polling  places,  detxu'hmenta  of  the  trdnps  of  the  army  of  the 
Unitwl  States,  by  whose  presence  and  interference  qualitied  voters  of  the 
State  were  deprived  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  a  free  choice  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Presidential  electors  was  prevented. 

^^Remlved^  That  evidence  is  admissible  Ui  show  that  at  the  election  on 
the  7th  day  of  November,  1876,  in  South  (Carolina,  there  were  stationed 
at  the  several  polling  places  deputy  marshals  of  the  TTnited  States  exceed- 
ing one  thousand  in  number,  by  whose  unlawful  action  and  interference, 
under  orders  from  the  Department  of  Justice,  tiualiijed  voters  of  the  Stiit« 
were  deprived  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  a  free  choice  by  the  j>cople  of 
Presidential  electors  was  prevented/' 
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Tlii'so  wore  rejected  bv  a  vote  of  eii^ht  toj^seveii;  ami 
the  C'oiimiissioii   resolved   Uv  a  like  vote,  an  follows: 

''That  it  is  not  competent  for  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
«^ress  when  assembled  to  count  the  votes  for  President 
and  Vice-I*jesident,  by  takini^  evidence,  to  inquire  into 
the  reiJ:ularitv  of  the  action  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  sending  a  military  force  into  any  State  for  the 
preservation  of  order  or  the  suppression  of  insurrection 
and  domestic  violence,  in  order  by  such  proof  to  lay  a 
ground  for  rejecting  the  electoral  vote  of  said  State;" 
and,  also,  that  there  existed  *  no  jiower  in  this  Commis- 
sion, as  there  exists  none  in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
in  counting  the  eUvtoral  vote,  to  inquire  into  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  primary  vote  for  electoi's  was 
«:iven/' 

The  vote  of  Soutli  Carolina  Wiis  accordingly  cast  for  Mr. 

Haves  as  President  and  for  Mr.  Wheeler  as  Vice-Presi- 

* 

dent. 

The  votes  of  the  four  States  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  Ore- 
gon, and  South  Caroliiui  being  all  counted  for  these  gentle- 
men under  the  rulim^s  of  the  Commission,  thev  were  do- 
clared  by  Congress  elected  by  a  majority  of  one  vote. 

The  general  disappointment  throughout  the  country  at 
the  action  of  the  (commission  Wiis  well  expressed  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  PaUir  Lrdffcr  fttnl  Dallfi  Trfmsf^ripf, 
of  Pliihidelphia,  of  February  19th,  1877,  which  appeared 
whilst  the  Conuuission  was  in  session,  but  after  itis  decision 
on  the  Florida  and  Louisiana  cases.  That  paper,  though 
not  a  partisan  journal,  has  always  been  of  strong  Republi- 
can [)roclivities  : 
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CorNTixci  THE  Elkctokal  Vote. 

"  There  is  reiison  for  the  strong  dissatisfaction  expressed  conceruing  the 
course  of  the  majority  of  the  Electoral  Commission.  There  is  just  cause 
for  complaint,  not  l>eciiuse  they  have  a  wanted  the  votes  of  Florida  and 
l^uisiana  to  Oovernor  Hayes,  but  because  of  their  persistent  refusal  to 
inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  certilicatcs  which  covered  those  vot«s. 
Thus  far  thoir  inquiries  and  their  derision**,  when  reduced  to  plain  terms 
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amount  to  nothing  more  than  this:  that  Stearns  wan  Ciovernor  of  Florida 
on  the  6th  of  December  last,  and  that  Kellogg  was  de  fado  (iovernor  of 
Louisiana  on  the  same  date.  It  did  not  require  the  creation  of  a  high 
and  extraordinary  Commission  like  that  now  in  session  to  inquire  into  and 
decide  historical  fiicts  like  these.  They  were  beyond  dispute,  and  were 
not  dispute<L  The  Commission  was  created,  under  circumstances  of  the 
utmost  solemnity,  to  inquire  and  decide  whether  such  certificates  as  those 
given  by  Stearns  and  Kellogg  did  actually  certify  to  the  truth,  and 
whether  the  electors  named  in  thost?  certificates  were  in  truth  and  in  law 
the  electors  who  received  majorities  of  the  lawful  votes  of  Florida  and 
J^uisiana.  This  the  majority  of  the  Commi.ssion  have  continuously  re- 
fused to  do,  and  taking  their  stand  on  bare  technicalities,  have  abdicated 
the  ver\' juristliction  and  action  they  were  brought  into  existence  to  ex- 
ercise. Without  the  belief  that  they  would  exercise  it,  the  Commission 
could  have  had  no  existence.  It  was  that  belief  that  made  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Commission  a  ]>ossibility,  and  caus<;d  its  appointment  to  be 
hailed  with  welcome  and  confidence  throughout  the  l-nitcd  States. 

**  This  is  said  with  profound  regret.  It  is  mortifying  to  be  obliged  to 
say  it  in  the  columns  of  a  journal  which  was  among  the  foremost  in  aid- 
ing to  create  the  Commission,  and  which,  in  fact,  sketched  its  outlines 
long  before  the  law  took  shape  anywhere  else.  We  certainly  understood 
that  the  Commission  was  to  inquire  into  the  very  tnitk  and  right  of  the 
disputed  votes  in  Florida  and  Ix)uisiuna,  and  that  the  diHrision  of  the 
Commission  was  to  be  given  upon  the  rucritn  atltcr  that  inquiry,  and  not 
apon  bald  technicalities.  The  law  gives  to  the  Commission  all  the{)owers 
possessed  in  the  premises  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  and  to  take  into 
view  sueh  evidence  as  might  be  competent  and  i>ertinent.  This  portion 
of  tiie  law  certainly  means  something;  it  mciins  precisely  what  it  says, 
and  was  universally  understoo<l  to  mean  that  the  Commission  were  to  in- 
quire whether  the  papers  from  Plorida  and  Louisiana,  purporting  to  be 
votes,  are  in  fact  votes  or  false  pretences,  but  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mission have  treated  that  part  of  the  law  as  if  it  means  nothing,  by  re- 
fusing to  make  that  inquiry. 

*•  This  tribunal  was,  from  the  outset,  trusted  with  the  patriotic  hopes 
and  honored  with  the  fulle^st  coufidcnee  of  three-fourths  of  the  jx'Ople  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  belief  that  the  solemn  circumstances  attending 
the  necessity  and  the  act  that  brought  it  into  being,  would  cause  all  its 
members  (with  possibly  three  exceptions)  to  rise  above  all  party  consid- 
erations in  the  discharge  of  their  momentous  duty.  In  the  light  of  this 
antecedent  hojH?  and  confidence,  and  in  view  of  the  votes  written  on  the 
rei^rd  of  the  Commission,  it  is  pitiable  to  observe  that  every  important 
question  thus  far  submitted  to  the  Commission  has  dividwl  the  Commis- 
sioners, eight  to  seven,  on  strict  party  lines,  accordingly  Jis  the  decision 
would  help  the  case  of  (Governor  Hayes,  or  hurt  the  case  of  Governor 
Tilden.  It  was  not  believed  by  fairminded,  intelligent  men  that  such  a 
division  could  come  about.    The  outside  adherents  of  each  party  mutu- 
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ally  charge  thiM  iis  a  dii^credit  on  the  oppoBing  members  of  the  Commis- 
8ion.  The  zealous  Democrats  reproach  the  Republicans  with  these  par- 
tisan votes  of  the  eight  Republican  Commissioners,  and  the  zealous  Re- 
publicans retort  by  {Minting  to  the  partisan  votes  of  the  seven  Democrats 
on  the  Commission.  This  is  about  what  might  be  expected  fh>m  that 
kind  of  discussion.  But  that  which  will  live  in  history  and  in  the  minds 
of  the  V!i8t  imvjority  oi'  the  public  is  this :  that  the  seven  voted  to  look 
into  the  evidence,  voteil  to  take  testimony,  and  voted  to  let  iu  light-,  so 
as  to  get  at  the  truth ;  and  that  the  eight  voted  all  the  time  to  turn 
away  from  evidence,  to  shut  out  the  light,  and  so  to  close  the  door  ii]K>n 
all  effort  to  find  the  truth.  The  seven  voted  in  a  way  to  promote  the 
great  olject  for  which  the  Commission  was  created ;  the  eight  voted  in  a 
way  to  make  the  Commission  utterly  useless  for  the  principal  purpooe 
for  which  it  has  any  reason  for  being  in  existence  at  all.  The  Senator, 
the  Judge,  the  Presidential  aspirant^  the  party  that  auppoees  the  eyes  of 
the  American  people  can  be  closed  to  this  vital  aspect  of  the  matter  is 
making  a  signal  and  perilous  mistake.  The  American  people  know  what 
is  honorable,  fair,  manly,  and  Just ;  and  their  ultimate  decisions  always 
show  that  they  not  only  know,  but  that  they  act  upon  their  knowl- 
edge.*' 


THE  UNCONSTITUTIONALITY   OP  TEST   OATHS 

FOR  PAST  CONDUCT. 


THE  OPINIONS  OF  THE  SUPREME  COUKT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

IN 

(;UMMINGS   vs.   THE   STATE  OF   iMISSOURI 

ANU    IN 

KX-PAKTE  GARLAND. 


SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


John  A.  Ci'MMixciS,  Flaiiitift'  in  Error, 

vs. 

The  State  of  Missoi.ui. 


Mr.  Jiistict'  Field  cU'livered  the  opiniun  ol'tlie  Court.*^ 

This  case  comfs  liefore  us  on  a  writ  of  error  to  tlie  Supreme  Court  of 
Missouri,  and  involves  a  consideration  of  the  test  oath  imposed  by  the 
constitution  of  that  Stat<'.  The  plaintiff  in  error  is  a  priest  of  the  Ko- 
Dian  Catholic  Church,  and  was  indicted  and  convicte<l  in  one  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Courts  of  the  State  of  the  crime  of  teaching  and  preaching  as  a 
priest  and  minister  of  that  religious  denomination  without  having  first 
taken  the  oath,  and  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  to  be  committed  to  jail  until  the  same  was  paid.  On  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  St^ite  the  judgment  was  afiirmed. 

The  oath  prescribed  by  the  (constitution,  divided  into  its  separate  parts, 
embraces  more  than  thirty  distinct  affirmations  or  tests.  Some  of  the 
acts,  against  which  it  is  dire<!ted,  constitute  offences  of  the  highest  grade, 
u>  which,  upon  conviction,  heavy  }>enalties  are  attivched.  Some  of  the 
sicts  have  never  been  classed  as  offences  in  the  laws  of  any  State ;  and 
s<»me  of  the  acts,  under  many  circumstiinces,  would  not  even  be  blame- 
worthy. It  retjuires  the  affiant  to  deny  not  only  that  he  has  ever  "  l>een 
in  armed  hostility  to  the  I'nited  Stiites,  or  to  the  lawful  authorities 
thereof,''  l>ut,  among  other  things,  that  he  has  ever,  "  by  act  or  word," 
manifV^ted  his  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  enemies  of  the  United  Statics, 
foreign  or  domestic,  or  his  tlfMire  for  their  triumph  over  the  arms  of  the 
United  States,  or  his  sympathy  with  those  engjiginl  in  reliellion,  or  has 
ever  harhortid  or  aided  any  person  engagiMl  in  guerrilla  warfare  against  the 
loyal  inhabitants  of  the  Unileii  States,  or  has  ever  entered  or  left  the 
State  lor  the  purixwe  of  avoiding  enrollment  or  draft  in  the  military  s<»r- 
vice  of  the  I'nited  Statt»s ;  or,  to  escape  the  performance  of  duty  in  the 
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militia  of  the  United  Stutes,  has  ever  indicated,  fit  any  Urmn,  his  rfiV 
affection  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  its  contest  with  the 
rehellion. 

Every  person  who  is  unable  to  take  thi8  oath  is  declared  incapable  of 
holding,  in  the  St4it«,  "  any  oftiee  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  its  an- 
thority,  or  of  l>eing  an  officer,  councilman,  director,  or  trustee,  or  other 
manager  of  any  corporation,  public  or  private,  now  existing  or  hereaA«r 
establishefl  by  its  authority,  or  of  a<.'ting  as  a  professor  or  teae-her  in  any 
educational  institution,  or  in  any  common  or  other  school,  or  of  holding 
any  real  est^ite  or  other  property  in  trust  for  the  use  of  any  church,  re- 
ligious society,  or  congregation." 

And  every  person  holding,  at  the  time  the  constitution  takes  effect, 
any  of  the  offices,  trusts,  or  positions  mentioned,  is  requirwl  within  sixty 
days  thereaft<jr  to  take  the  oath  ;  and,  if  he  fail  to  comply  with  this  re- 
quirement, it  is  declared  that  his  office,  trust,  or  position  shall  ipso  facto 
become  vacant. 

No  person,  after  the  expiration  of  the  sixty  days,  is  permitted,  without 
taking  the  oath,  "to  practice  as  an  attorney  or  counsellor-at-law,  nor  after 
that  period  can  any  person  be  competent,  as  a  bishop,  priest,  deacon, 
minister,  elder,  or  other  clergyman,  of  any  religious  persuasion,  sect,  or 
denomination,  to  t4?ach,  or  preach,  or  solemnize  marriages.*' 

Fine  and  imprisonment  are  prescribed  as  a  punishment  for  holding  or 
exercising  any  of"  the  offices,  positions,  trusts,  professions,  or  functions^ 
si)ecified,  without  having  taken  the  oath ;  and  false  swearing  or  affirma- 
tion in  taking  it  is  declared  to  be  perjury,  punishable  by  imprisonment 
in  the  penitentiary. 

The  oath  thus  re(|uired  is,  for  its  severity,  without  any  precedent  that 
we  can  discover.  In  the  lirst  place,  it  is  retrospective ;  it  embraces  all  the 
past  from  this  day ;  and,  if  taken  years  hence,  it  will  also  cover  all  the 
intervening  period.  In  its  retrospective  feature  we  believe  it  is  peculiar 
to  this  country.  In  England  and  France  there  have  been  test  oaths,  bat 
they  were  always  limited  to  an  affirmation  of  present  belief,  or  present  dis- 
position towards  the  government,  and  were  never  exacted  with  reference  to 
particular  instances  of  past  misconduct.  In  the  second  place,  the  oath  is 
directed  not  merely  against  overt  and  visible  acts  of  hostility  to  the  gov- 
ernment, but  is  intended  to  rcmth  wonls,  desires,  and  sympathies  also. 
And,  in  the  third  place,  it  allows  no  distiuction  l>etween  acts  springing 
from  nuilignant  enmity  and  acts  which  may  have  l>een  prompted  by 
charity,  or  affiM^tion,  or  relationship.  If  one  has  expressed  sympathy 
with  any  who  were  drawn  into  the  rel)ellion,  even  if  the  recipients  of 
that  sympathy  were  connected  by  the  closest  ties  of  blood,  he  Lsas  nnable 
to  subscribe  to  the  oath  us  the  most  active  and  the  most  cmel  of  the 
rebels,  and  is  e<iually  debarre<l  from  the  offices  of  honor  or  trust,  and  the 
IMisitions  and  employments  specified. 

But,  as  it  was  ol)serve<l  by  the  learned  counsel  who  appcan^l  on  behalf 
of  the  State  of  Missouri,  this  Court  cannot  deci<le  the  case  upon  the  just- 
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ice  or  hartlship  of  these  provisions.  Its  duty  is  to  determine  whether 
they  are  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  On  be- 
half of  Missouri,  it  is  urged  that  they  only  prescribe  a  qualification  for 
holding  certain  offices,  and  practicinji:  certain  callings,  and  that  it  is, 
therefore,  within  the  power  of  the  State  to  adopt  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  contended  that  they  are  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  which  for- 
bids any  State  to  pass  a  bill  of  attainder  or  an  ex  post  facto  law. 

We  admit  the  propositions  of  the  counsel  of  Missouri,  that  the  States 
which  existed  previous  to  tho  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  p<>s- 
sessed  originally  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty ;  that  they  still  retain 
those  attributes,  except  as  they  have  l)een  surrendered  by  the  formation 
of  the  Constitution,  and  the  auicndnientM  thereto  ;  that  the  new  Stiites, 
upon  their  admission  into  the  Union,  became  invested  with  et^ual  rights, 
and  were  thereafler  subje<*t  only  to  similar  restrictions,  an<i  that  among 
the  rights  reserved  to  the  States  is  the  right  of  each  State  to  determine 
the  qualific:itions  for  office,  and  the  conditions  upon  which  its  citizens 
may  exendse  their  various  callings  and  pursuits  within  its  jurisdiction. 

These  are  general  propositions  and  involve  principles  of  the  highest 
moment.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  under  the  form  of  creating 
a  qualiti(*ation  or  attaching  a  condition,  the  States  can  in  efiect  inflict  a 
punish nient  for  a  past  act  which  was  not  punishable  at  the  time  it  was 
committed.  The  question  is  not  as  to  the  existence  of  the  power  of  the 
State  over  matters  of  internal  police,  but  whether  that  ]K>wer  has  l)een 
made  in  the  present  case  an  instrument  for  the  infliction  of  punishment 
against  the  inhibition  of  the  Constitution. 

Qualifications  relate  to  the  fitness  or  capacity  of  the  party  for  a  par- 
ticular pursuit  or  profession.  Webster  defines  the  term  to  mean  ''  any 
natural  endowment  or  any  acquirement  which  fits  a  person  for  a  place,  of- 
fice, or  employment,  or  enables  him  to  sustain  any  character  with  success." 
It  is  evident  fmm  the  nature  of  the  pursuits  and  professions  of  the  {mr- 
ties,  placed  under  disabilities  by  the  constitution  of  Missouri,  that  many 
of  the  acts,  from  the  taint  of  which  they  must  purge  themselves,  have 
no  possible  relation  to  their  fitness  for  those  pursuits  and  professions. 
There  can  be  no  connection  Injt  ween  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cunimings  entered 
or  left  the  Stat«  of  Missouri  to  avoid  enrollment  or  dmfl  in  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States  and  his  fitness  to  teach  the  doctrines  oi  ad- 
minister the  sacraments  of  his  church  ;  nor  can  a  fact  of  this  kind,  or 
the  expression  of  words  of  sympathy  with  some  of  the  persons  drawn  into 
the  rebellion,  con.stitute  any  evidence  of  the  unfitness  of  the  attorney  or 
counsellor  to  practice  his  profession,  or  of  the  professor  to  teach  the  ordi- 
nary branches  of  education,  or  of  the  want  of  business  knowledge 
or  business  (opacity  in  the  manager  of  a  eorponition,  or  in  any  di- 
rector or  trustee.  It  is  manifest  up<m  the  simple  statement  of  many 
of  the  acts  and  of  the  professions  and  pursuits,  that  there  is  no 
such  relation  between  them  as  to  render  a  denial  of  the  commission  of 
the  acts  at  all  appn>priate  as  a  condition  of  allowing  the  exercise  of  the 
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ItrofcHsioiis  and  pimnits.  The  oiitli  con  hi  not,  therefore,  have  lieeu  re- 
({nired  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  whether  parties  were  qnalified  or  not 
lor  their  renpoi'tive  callings  or  the  trnstH  with  which  they  were  charged. 
Jt  was  reqnired  in  onler  to  reach  the  person,  not  the  calling.  It  was  ex- 
acted, not  from  any  notion  that  the  several  acts  designated  indicated  nn- 
titnesa  for  the  callings,  but  because  it  was  thought  that  the  several  acts 
deserved  punishment,  and  that  for  many  of  them  there  was  no  way  to 
inflict  punishment  except  ))y  depriving  the  parties,  who  bad  committe<l 
tliem,  of  flome  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  citizen. 

The  disabilities  created  by  the  constitution  of  Missoun  must  be  re- 
garded as  penalties ;  they  constitute  punishment.  W,e  do  not  agree  with 
the  counsel  of  Missouri  that**  to  punish  one  is  to  deprive  hi  ra  of  life. 
]il>erty,  or  property,  and  that  to  take  from  him  anything  less  than  these 
is  no  )>unishment  at  all."  The  leanied  counsel  does  not  use  these  terms, 
lite,  lil)erty,  and  property,  aH  comprehending  every  right  known  to  the  law. 
He  does  not  include  under  lil>erty  freedom  fronj  outrage  on  the  feelings 
:vs  well  as  restraints  on  the  person.  He  does  not  include  ander  property 
those  estates  which  one  may  acquire  in  professions,  though  they  are  often 
the  source  of  the  highest  emolunipnts  and  honors.  Tlie  deprivation  of 
any  rights,  civil  or  ])olitical,  previously  enjoyeil,  may  be  punishment, 
the  circumstances  attending  and  the  causes  of  the  deprivation  determin- 
ing this  fact.  Disqualification  from  office  may  be  puniahmenti,  as  in 
cases  of  conviction  upon  iuipe:ichmcnt.  Disqualitication  from  the  pur- 
suits of  a  lawful  avocation,  or  from  positions  of  trust,  or  from  the  privi- 
lege of  appearing  in  the  courts,  or  acting  as  an  executor,  administrator, 
or  guardian,  may  also  and  often  has  been,  imi>osed  as  punishment.  By 
statutes  9  and  10  William  III.,  chap.  3:2,  if  any  person  educated  in  or 
having  made  a  profession  of  the  Christian  religion,  did,  "  by  writing,  print- 
ing, teaching,  or  advisetl  speaking,-'  deny  the  truth  of  the  religion,  or  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  he  was  for  the  first  offence  renderetl 
incapable  to  hold  any  office  or  place  of  trust ;  and  for  the  second  he  was 
rendered  incapable  of  bringing  any  action,lR'ingguanlian,  executor,  lega- 
tee, or  purchaser  of  lands,  besides  lK>iug  subjected  to  three  years  imprison- 
tnent  without  bail.^-' 

By  statute  1  0<'orge  1.,  chap.  13.  contempts  against  the  King's  title,  aris- 
ing from  refusing  or  neglet'ling  U>  take  certain  ])re8cribcd  oaths,  and  yet 
acting  in  an  office  or  place  of  trust  for  which  they  were  required,  were 
punished  by  incapacity  to  lioW  any  ))ublic  office;  to  prosecute  any  suit: 
to  be  guanlian  or  executor;  to  take  any  legacy  or  deed  of  gift ;  and  to 
vote  at  any  election  for  memlx^rs  of  Parliament :  and  the  ofl'ender  was 
also  subject  to  a  forfeiture  of  five  hundred  pounds  to  any  one  who  would 
stie  for  the  sanie.f 

"  Some  punishments,^  says  Blackstone,  **  consist  in  exile  or  banishment 
by  abjuration  of  the  realm  or  transportation ;  others  in  hjss  of  liberty 

*  4  Blackstone,  44.  t  Ibid.,  124. 
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liy  ])erpctunl  or  temporary  iinprisonmoiit.  Some  extend  to  (M>iifi8eution 
by  forfeiture  of  lands  or  movablefl,  or  both,  or  of  the  profits  of  lands  for  life ; 
others  induce  a  disability  of  holding;  offices  or  employments,  being  heirs, 
executors,  and  the  like."  * 

In  France  deprivation  or  suspension  of  civil  rights,  or  of  some  of  them, 
and  among  these  of  the  right  of  voting,  of  eligibility  to  office,  or  of  tak- 
ing part  in  family  conncils,  of  being  guardian  or  trustee,  of  bearing  arms, 
nnd  of  teaching  or  being  employed  in  a  school  or  seminary  of  learning, 
are  punishments  prescribed  by  her  code. 

The  theory  upon  which  our  political  institutions  rest  is,  that  all  men 
have  certain  inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  lil>erty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  and  that  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  all  avoca- 
tions, all  honors,  all  positions  are  alike  open  to  every  one,  and  that  in  the 
protection  of  these  rights  all  are  equal  lieforc  the  law.  Any  deprivation 
or  suspension  of  any  of  these  rights  for  past  conduct  is  punishment,  and 
can  be  in  no  otherwise  defined. 

Punishment  not  being,  therefore,  restricted,  as  contended  by  counsel, 
to  the  deprivation  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  but  also  embracing  depri- 
vation or  suspension  of  political  or  civil  rights,  and  the  disabilities  pre- 
scribed by  the  provisions  of  the  Missouri  constitution,  being  in  effect 
punishment,  we  proceed  to  consider  whether  there  is  any  inhibition  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  Unit'Cd  States  against  their  enforcement. 

The  counsel  for  Missouri  closed  his  argument  in  this  case  by  presenting 
a  striking  picture  of  the  struggle  for  ascendency  in  that  State  during  the 
recent  rebellion,  l>etween  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  Union,  and  of 
the  fierce  passions  which  that  struggle  aroused.  It  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  struggle  that  the  present  constitution  was  framed,  although  it  was 
not  adopted  by  the  people  until  the  war  had  closed.  It  would  have  been 
strange,  therefore,  had  it  not  exhibited  in  its  provisions  some  traces  of  the 
excitement  amidst  which  the  convention  held  its  deliberations. 

It  was  against  the  excited  n(*tion  of  the  StHtt»s  under  such  influences 
as  these  Jthat  the  framers  of  the  Federal  Constitution  intended  to  gimrd. 
In  Fletcher  vs.  Peck,t  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  speaking  of  such  ac- 
tion, us<»s  this  language  :  "  Whatever  res])ect  might  have  been  felt  for  the 
State  sovereignties,  it  is  not  to  Ix*  disguised  that  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution viewed  with  some  appiehension  the  violent  tt<?ts  which  might  grow- 
out  of  the  feelings  of  the  nionieiit ;  and  that  the  ]>eople  of  the  United 
States,  in  a<lopting  that  instrument,  have  manifested  a  determination  to 
shield  themselves  and  their  property  from  the  effects  of  those  sudden  and 
strong  passions  to  which  men  are  exposed.  The  restrictions  on  the  legis- 
lative power  of  the  States  are  obviously  founded  in  this  sentiment ;  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  contains  what  may  \ye  deeme<l  a 
bill  of  rights  for  the  people  of  e^ich  State." 

**  *  No  State  shall  pa.ss  any  bill  of  attainder,  c.r  jtoat  facto  law,  or  law 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.'" 

*4  Vol.,:n7.  tOCramh,  i:i7. 
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A  bill  of  iittaiuder  is  a  legislative  act  which  inflicts  punishment  with 
out  u  judicial  trial.    If  the  punishment  be  less  than  death  the  act 
termed  a  bill  of  paius  and  penalties.    Within  the  meaning  of  the  Con 
Htitution,  bills  of  attainder  include  bills  of  pains  and  penalties.    In  th 
cases  the  legislative  body,  in  addition  to  its  legitimate  functions  exerci 
the  })owers  and  office  of  a  judge;  itassnmeSf  in  the  language  of  the  text 
books,  judicial  magistracy ;  it  pronounces  upon  the  guilt  of  the 
without  any  of  the  forms  or  safeguanls  of  trial ;  it  determines  the  snffi-^ 
cieui'V  of  the  proofs  produced,  whether  conformable  to  the  rules  of  evi — 
deuce  or  otherwise  ;  and  it  fixes  the  degree  of  punishment  in  acoordam 
with  its  own  notions  of  the  enormity  of  the  offence. 

"  Bills  of  this  sort,"  says  Mr.  Justice  Story,  **  have  been  most  usually 
passiKl  in   England  in  times  of  rebellion  or  gross  subserviency   to  th( 
Crown,  or  of  violent  political  excitements  ;  periods,  in  which  all  natioi 
are  most  liable  (as  well  the  free  as  the  enslaved)  to  forget  their  dutit 
and  to  trample  upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of  others."* 

The.se  bills  are  generally  directed  against  individuals  by  name,  but  thei 
may  be  directed  against  a  whole  class.  The  bill  against  the  Earl  of  Kil 
dare  and  others,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,t  enacted  that  **al 
such  persons  which  l)e  or  heretofore  have  been  comforters,  abettors,  pai 
takers,  confederates,  or  adherents  unto  the  said"  late  earl,  and  certain  ^n 
other  parties  who  were  named,  ^'  in  his  or  their  false  or  traitorous  actn^M^ 
and  purposes,  shall  in  likewise  stand,  and  be  attainted,  a<yudgcd,  an^  ^d 
convicted  of  high  treiisou ;"  and  that  "the  same  attainder, judgment,  nn^  -^ 
conviction  against  the  said  comforters,  abettors,  {Nirtakers,  confederat< 
and  adherents,  shall  be  as  strong  and  effectual  in  the  law  against  thei 
and  every  of  them,  as  though  they  and  every  of  them  had  been  specially 
singularly,  and  particularly  named  by  their  proper  names  and  snruami 
in  the  said  act." 

These  bills  may  inflict  punishment  absolutely,  or  may  inflict  it  coi 
ditionally. 

The  bill  against  the  P!larl  of  Clarendon,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charl 
the  Second,  enacted  that  the  earl  should  suffer  perpetual  exile,  and  be  fc^-'v- 
ever  banished  fmm  the  realm ;  and  that  if  he  returned,  or  was  found  ^5  n 
England,  or  in  any  other  of  the  King's  domains  after  the  first  of  Febmar—.^, 
1667,  he  should  suffer  the  pains  and  penalties  of  treason ;  with  the  pc-o- 
viso,  however,  that  if  he  surrendered  himself  l>efore  the  said  first  day     ^>f 
February  for  trial,  the  penalties  and  disabilities  di'clare<l  should  be  vc^id 
and  of  no  effect.]; 

"  A  British  Act  of  Parliament,"  to  cite  the  language  of  the  Snpreii3« 
Court  of  Kentucky,  "  might  declare,  that  if  certain  individuals,  or  a  vIsmsb 
of  individuals,  failed  to  do  a  given  act  by  a  named  day,  they  should  be 
deemed  to  l>e,  and  treated  as  convicted  felons  or  traitors.    Such  an  act 

*  Commentarii^  on  the  Constitution,  i  1,  344. 

t28  Henrv  VIIL,  Chap.  18,  3  Stats,  of  the  Realm,  694. 

i  l*rint<Ml  in  6  Howella  State  Trials,  p.  391. 
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comes  prifiscl.v  within  llu-  iletinitioii  of  a  !»ill  of  attaiiidcr.  and  the  Knj^- 
IiaIi  court8  would  enforce  it  without  indictment  or  trial  by  jury/'  * 

If  the  clauses  of  the  second  article  of  the  constitution  of  Missouri,  to 
which  we  have  referrc<l,  had  in  terms  det'lared  that  Mr.  Cummings  was 
gailty,  or  should  be  held  guilty,  of  having  l)eeu  inarmed  hoMtility  to  the 
United  States,  or  of  having  entered  that  State  to  avoid  bc»ing  enrolltMl  or 
drafted  into  the  military  Herviceof  the  Unit^'d  Stat4^«,  and,  therefore,  should 
be  deprived  of  the  right  to  preach  as  a  priest  of  the  Catliolic  Church,  or  to 
teach  in  any  institution  of  learning,  there  could  be  no  question  that  the 
clauses  would  constitute  a  bill  of  attainder  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  If  these  clauses,  in-stead  of  mentioning  his  name, 
had  declared  that  all  priesta  and  clergymen  within  the  State  of  Missouri 
were  guilty  of  these  acts,  or  should  Im»  held  guilty  of  them,  and  hence 
Im*  subjected  to  the  like  deprivation,  the  clauses  would  be  equally  open  to 
objection.  And  further,  if  these  clau.seshad  declared  that  all  sudi  priests 
and  clei^^men  should  l)eso  held  guilty,  and  be  thus  deprive<l,  provided 
they  did  not,  by  a  day  designated,  do  certain  specified  acts,  they  would  be 
no  less  within  the  inhibition  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

In  all  these  cases  there  would  l>e  the  legislative  enactment  creating  the 
deprivation  without  any  of  the  ordinary  forms  and  guanls  provided  for 
the  security  of  the  citizen  in  the  administration  of  justice  by  the  estab- 
lished tribunals. 

The  results  which  would  follow  from  clau.s&s  of  the  character  men- 
tioned do  follow  from  the  clauses  actually  adopted.  Tlie  diU'erence  Ix*- 
tween  the  last  case  supposed  and  tlie  case  actually  presente<l  is  one  of 
form  only,  and  not  of  substance.  The  existing  clauses  presume  the 
guilt  of  the  priests  and  clergymen,  and  adjudge  the  deprivation  of  their 
right  to  preach  or  teach  unless  the  ]>ri^umption  be  first  removed  by  their 
cxpurgatory  oath  ;  in  other  words,  they  assume  the  guilt  and  adjudge  the 
punishment  conditionall3\  The  clauses  supposed  differ  only  in  that  they 
declare  the  guilt  instead  of  assuming  it.  The  dej»rivation  is  effected  with 
et^nal  certainty  in  the  one  case  as  it  would  be  in  the  other,  but  not  with 
equal  directness.  The  purpose  of  the  law-maker  in  the  case  supposwl 
would  be  openly  avowed:  in  the  case  existing  it  is  only  disguised.  The 
legal  result  must  be  the  siime,  for  what  cannot  be  done  directly  cannot 
be  done  indirectly.  The  Constitution  deals  with  subst>:mce,  not  shadows. 
Its  inhibition  was  leveled  at  the  thing,  not  the  name.  It  intended  that 
the  rights  of  the  citizen  should  be  secure  against  deprivation  for  past 
conduct  by  legislative  enactment,  under  any  form,  however  disguised.  If 
the  inhibition  can  be  evaded  by  the  form  of  the  (enactment,  its  inserti<m 
in  the  fundamental  law  was  a  vain  and  futile  proceeding. 

We  pn>cee<l  to  consider  the  second  clause  of  what  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  terms  a  hill  of  rights  for  the  people  of  each  St'ite ;  the  clause 
which  inhibits  the  passage  of  an  cj-  jMst  facio  law. 

*  Gaines  vs.  Buford,  1  Dana,  olO. 
30 
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By  an  t\t  post  facto  law  is  meant  one  which  imi>o8C8  a  punishnient  for 
an  act  which  was  not  punishable  at  the  time  it  was  committed  ;  or  im- 
poses additional  punishment  to  that  then  prescrilxKl ;  or  changes  the 
rules  of  evidem*e  bv  which  less  or  different  ti»8timonv  is  sufficient  to  con- 
vict  than  was  then  required. 

In  Fletcher  vs.  Peck,  Mr.  Cliief  Justice  Marshall  defined  an  ex  pott 
facto  law  to  be  one  *'  which  renders  an  act  punishable  in  a  manner  in 
which  it  was  not  punishable  when  it  was  committe<l."  "Such  a  law/- 
siiid  that  «*minent  judjj;e,  "  may  inflict  penalties  on  the  person,  or  may  in- 
flict pecuniary  ];)enaltieA  which  swell  the  public  treasury.  The  Legislature 
is  then  )>rohibited  from  passing;  a  law  by  which  a  man-s  estate,  or  any 
part  of  it.  shall  l)o  seized  fbr  a  crime,  which  was  not  declared  by  some 
previous  law  to  render  him  liable  to  that  punishment.  Why,  then,  should 
violence  be  done  to  the  natural  meaning  of  words  for  the  purpose  of  leav- 
ing to  the  Le<:islaturc  the  power  of  seizing  for  ]>ublic  \\w.  the  estate  of  an 
individual,  in  the  form  of  a  law  annulling  the  title  by  which  he  holds 
the  estate  ?  The  Court  can  perceive  no  suflicient  grounds  for  making  this 
distinction.  This  rescinding  act  would  have  the  effect  of  an  ex  potifaeto 
law.  It  forfeits  the  estate  of  Fletcher  for  a  crime  not  committed  by  him- 
self, but  by  thosir  from  whom  he  purchased.  This  cannot  be  effected  in 
the  form  of  an  r.v  post  facto  law,  or  bill  of  attainder;  why,  then,  is  it  al- 
lowable in  the  form  of  a  law  annulling  the  original  gjant?  " 

The  act  to  which  reference  is  here  made  was  one  passed  by  the  State 
of  Greorgia,  rescinding  a  previous  act,  under  which  lands  had  been  granted. 
The  rescinding  act,  annulling  the  title  of  the  grantees,  did  not,  in  terms, 
define  any  crimes,  or  infli<'t  any  punishment,  or  direct,  any  judicial  pro- 
ceedings ;  yet,  iniismuch  as  the  Legislature  was  forbidden  from  passing  any 
law  by  which  a  man's  crstatc  could  l)e  seized  for  a  crime,  which  was  not 
declared  such  by  some  jirevions  law  rendering  him  liable  to  that  punish- 
ment, the  Chief  Justice  was  of  opinion  that  the  rescinding  act  had  the  ef- 
fect of  an  ex  poHt  facto  law,  and  was  within  the  constitutional  prohibition. 

The  clauses  in  the  Missouri  con.stitutiou,  which  are  the  subject  of  con- 
sideration, do  not,  in  terms,  define  any  crimes,  or  declare  that  any  pun- 
ishment shall  be  inflicted,  but  they  pniduce  the  same  result  upon  the 
jMirties,  against  whom  they  are  directed,  sis  though  the  crimes  were  de- 
fined and  the  punishment  was  declare<l.  They  assume  that  there  are 
persons  in  Missouri  who  are  guilty  of  some  of  the  acts  designated.  They 
would  have  no  meaning  in  the  constitution  were  not  such  the  fiR-t.  They 
are  aimed  at  past  act,s,  and  not  future  acts.  They  were  intended  es- 
pecially to  operate  upon  parties  who,  in  some  form  or  manner,  by  action 
or  words,  directly  or  indirectly,  had  aided  or  countenanced  the  n^bellioD, 
or  sympathized  with  parties  engaged  in  the  rel)ellion,  or  had  endeavored 
to  escape  the  proper  responsibilities  and  duties  of  a  citizen  in  time  of 
war  ;  and  they  w<'re  intended  to  operate  by  depriving  such  }»er8ons  of  the 
right  to  hold  certain  offices  and  trusts,  and  to  pursue  their  ordinary  and 
regular  avm*ations.     This  deprivation  is  punishn^ent :  nor  is  it  any  less  so 
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because  a  wij  is  opened  for  escape  from  it  by  the  cxpurgatory  oatb.  The 
framers  of  the  constitation  of  Missouri  knew  at  the  time  that  whole  classes 
of  individuals  would  be  unable  to  take  the  oath  prcscrihetl.  To  them  there 
is  no  escape  provided ;  to  them  the  deprivation  was  intended  to  be,  and 
is,  absolute  and  perpetual.  To  make  the  ei^oyment  of  a  right  dependent 
upon  an  impossible  condition  is  equivalent  to  an  absolute  denial  of  the 
right  under  any  condition,  and  such  denial,  enforced  for  a  p:ist  act,  is 
nothing  less  than  punishment  imposed  for  that  act.  It  is  a  misapplica- 
tion of  terms  to  call  it  anything  else. 

Now,  some  of  the  acts  to  which  the  cxpurgatory  oath  is  directed, 
vrere  not  offences  at  the  time  they  were  committed.  It  was  no  offence 
against  any  law  to  enter  or  leave  the  State  of  Missouri  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  enrollment  or  draft  in  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States,  however  much  the  evasion  of  such  service  might  he  the  subject 
of  moral  censure.  Clauses  wlii<'h  prescribe  a  penalty  for  an  act  of  this 
nature,  are  within  the  terms  of  the  definition  of  an  ex  post  facto  hivf  ] 
"  they  impose  a  punishment  for  an  act  not  punishable  at  the  time  it  was 
committed." 

Some  of  the  acts  at  which  the  oath  is  directed  constituted  high  oflVnces 
at  the  time  they  were  committed,  to  which,  ui>on  conviction,  fine  and 
imprisonment,  or  other  heavy  penalties  were  attached.  The  clauses  which 
provide  a  further  penalty  for  these  acts  are  also  within  the  definition  of 
an  ex  post  fado  ]aw ;  "they  impose  additional  punishment  to  that  pre- 
.scribed  when  the  a<rt  was  committed." 

And  this  is  not  all.  The  clauses  in  question  subvert  the  presumptions 
of  innocence,  and  alter  the  rules  of  evidence,  whicii  heretofore,  under  the 
universally  recognize<l  principles  of  the  common  law,  have  been  su]>po8ed 
to  be  fundamental  and  unchangeable.  They  assume  that  the  parties  arc 
guilty;  they  call  upon  the  parties  to  establish  their  innocence;  and 
they  declare  that  such  innocence  can  be  shown  only  in  one  way ;  by  an 
inquisition,  in  the  form  of  an  cxpurgatory  oath,  into  the  consciences  of 
the  jmrties. 

The  objectionable  character  of  these  clauses  will  be  more  ai>parent  if 
we  put  them  into  the  ordinary*  fonn  of  a  legislative  act.  Thus,  if  instead 
of  the  general  provisions  in  the  <'onstitution  the  convention  had  provided 
as  follows:  Be  it  enacted,  that  all  pei*sons  who  have  been  in  armed  hostility 
to  the  United  States  shall,  uyKiu  conviction  thereof,  not  only  be  punished 
as  the  laws  provided  at  the  time  the  offences  charged  were  committed, 
but  shall  also  be  thereafter  rendered  incapable  of  hohling  any  of  the  of- 
fices, trusts,  and  positions,  and  of  exercising  any  of  the  pursuits  men- 
tioned in  the  second  article  of  the  constitution  of  Missouri ;  no  one  would 
have  any  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  enactment.  It  would  be  an  export 
facto  law,  and  void  ;  for  it  would  add  a  new  punishment  for  an  old  of- 
fence. So,  too,  if  the  convention  had  passed  an  enactment  of  a  similar 
kind  with  reference  to  those  acts  which  did  not  constitute  offences.  Thus, 
had  it  provided  as  follows:  Be  it  enacted, that  all  persons  who  have  here- 
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tolori',  nt  any  tinio,  eiiterod  or  lell  the  State  of  Missouri,  with  intent  to 
avoid  enrollment  or  draft  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States, 
shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  forever  rendered  incapable  of  holding 
any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  in  the  State,  or  cTf  teaching  in  any 
seminary  of  learning,  or  of  preaching  as  u  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  any 
denomination,  or  of  exercising  any  of  the  professions  or  pursnits  men- 
tioned in  the  se(>ond  article  of  the  (constitution:  there  would  be  no  ques- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  enactment.  It  would  be  an  ex poM  facto  law, 
))ecausc  it  would  inii)ose  a  punishment  for  an  act  not  punishable  at  the 
time  it  was  committed. 

The  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  Missouri  accomplish  precisely 
what  enactments  like  those  sup|K>sed  would  have  accomplished.  They 
impose  the  same  penalty,  without  the  formality  of  a  judicial  trial  and 
conviction  ;  for  the  parties  embraced  by  the  supposed  enactments  would 
1>e  incapable  of  taking  the  oath  pres(!ril)ed ;  to  them  its  reqairement 
would  l)e  an  impossible  condition.  Now,  as  the  State,  had  she  attempted 
the  course  supposed,  would  have  failed,  it  must  follow  that  any  other 
mode  producing  the  same  result  must  equally  fail.  The  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  intended  to  secure  the  lil)erty  of  the  citizen,  cannot 
be  evaded  by  the  form  in  which  the  power  of  the  State  is  exerted.  If 
this  were  not  so,  if  that  which  cannot  be  accomplished  by  means  looking 
directly  to  the  end,  (ran  be  accomplished  by  indirect  means,  the  inhibition 
may  be  evaded  at  pleasure.  No  kind  of  oppression  can  be  named,  against 
which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  intended  to  guard,  which  may  not 
be  effected.  Take  the  case  supposed  by  counsel ;  that  of  a  man  tried  for 
tniason  and  acxjuitted,  or  if  convicted,  pardoned ;  the  legislature  mny 
nevertheless  enact  that,  if  the  jH'rson  thus  acquitted  or  pardoned  does 
not  take  an  oath,  that  he  never  has  committed  the  acts  charged  against 
him,  he  shall  not  l>e  permitted  to  hold  any  of¥i(;e  of  honor,  or  trust-,  or 
profit,  or  pursue  any  avocation  in  the  State.  Take  the  case  before  us; 
the  constitution  of  Missouri,  as  we  have  seen,  excludes,  on  failure  to  take 
the  oath  pres(.Tibed  by  it,  a  large  class  of  jiersons  within  her  bonlers  from 
numerous  positions  and  pursuits  ;  it  would  have  been  equally  within  the 
power  of  the  State  to  have  extend(»d  the  exclusion  so  as  to  deprive  the 
parties,  who  are  unable  to  take  the  oath,  from  any  avocation  whatever  in 
the  State.  Take  still  another  case ;  suppose  that,  in  the  progress  of  events, 
persons  now  in  the  minority  in  the  State,  should  obtain  the  ascendency, 
and  s(H'ure  the  control  of  the  government ;  nothing  could  prevent,  if  the 
(constitutional  prohibition  can  be  evaded,  the  enactment  of  a  provision 
requiring  every  person,  oi^  a  condition  of  holding  any  position  of  honor 
or  trust,  or  of  pursuing  any  avocation  in  the  State,  to  take  an  oath  that 
he  had  never  advo(iatcd  or  iidvised  or  supi>orted  the  imposition  of  the 
present  expurgatory  oath,  lender  this  form  of  legislation  the  most  lla- 
grant  invasion  of  private  rights,  in  i>eriods  of  excitement,  may  be  enacted, 
and  individuals,  even  whole  (?lassf«,  mav  be  deprive(l  of  political  and  civil 
rights. 
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A  question  arose  in  New  York,  soon  afler  the  Treaty  of  Peace  in  1783^ 
upon  a  statute  of  that  State,  which  involved  a  discussion  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  these  expurgatory  oaths,  when  used  as  a  means  of  in- 
flicting punishment  for  past  conduct.  The  suhjoct  was  roganled  as  so 
important,  and  the  recjnirement  of  the  oath  such  a  violation  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  civil  liberty,  and  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  that  it 
engaged  the  attention  of  eminent  lawyers  and  distinguished  statesmen 
of  the  time,  and  among  others  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  We  will  cite 
some  passages  of  a  paper  left  by  him  on  the  subject,  in  which,  with  his 
characteristic  Aillness  and  ability,  he  examines  the  oath,  and  demonstrates 
that  it  is  not  only  a  mode  of  inflicting  punishment,  but  a  mode  in  viola- 
tion of  all  the  constitutional  guaranties,  secured  by  the  Revolution,  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people. 

"If  we  examine  it,^'  (the  measure  requiring  the  oath,)  said  this  great 
lawyer,  "with  an  unprejudiced  eye,  we  must  acknowledge,  not  only  that 
it  was  an  evasion  of  the  treaty,  but  a  subversion  of  one  great  principle  of 
social  security,  to  wit:  that  every  man  shall  be  presumed  innocent  until 
he  is  proved  guilty.  This  was  to  invert  the  order  of  things;  and,  instead 
of  obliging  the  State  to  prove  the  guilty  in  order  to  indict  the  penalty,  it 
was  to  oblige  the  citizen  to  establish  his  own  innocence  to  avoid  the 
penalty.     It  was  to  excite  scruples  in  the  honest  and  conscientious,  and 

to  hold  out  a  bribe  to  perjury It  was  a  mode  of  inquiry  who 

had  committed  any  of  those  crimes  to  which  the  penalty  of  disqualifica- 
tion was  annexed,  with  this  aggravation,  that  it  deprived  the  citizen  of 
the  benefit  of  that  advantage,  which  he  would  have  enjoyed  by  leaving, 
as  in  all  other  cases,  the  burthen  of  the  proof  upon  the  prosecutor. 

"  To  place  this  matter  in  a  still  clearer  light,  let  it  be  supposed  that 
instead  of  the  mode  of  indictment  and  trial  by  jury  the  Legislature  was 
to  declare  that  every  citizen,  who  did  not  swear  he  had  never  adhered  to 
the  King  of  Great  Britain,  should  incur  all  the  penalties  which  our 
treason  laws  prescribe.  Would  this  not  be  a  palpable  evasion  of  the 
treaty,  and  a  direct  infringement  of  the  (Constitution?  The  principle  is 
the  same  in  both  cases,  with  only  this  difterence  in  the  consequences ; — 
that  in  the  instance  already  acted  upon  the  citizen  forfeits  a  part  of  his 
rights;  in  the  one  supposed  he  would  forfeit  the  whole.  Tlie  degree  of 
punishment  is  all  that  distinguishes  the  cast»8>  In  cither,  justly  consid- 
ered, it  is  substituting  a  new  and  arbitrary  mode  of  prosecution  to  that 
ancient  and  highly -esteemed  one  reirognized  by  the  laws  and  the  consti- 
tution of  the  State.     I  mean  the  trial  by  jury. 

"  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  Constitution  declares  that  trial  by  jury,  in 
all  cases  in  which  it  has  been  formerly  used,  should  remain  inviolate  for- 
ever, and  that  the  lA'gislature  should  at  no  time  erect  any  new  jurisdic- 
tion which  should  not  pro<:eed  according  to  the  course  of  the  common 
law.  Nothing  can  be  more  repugnant  to  the  true  genius  of  the  com- 
mon law  than  such  an  inquisition  as  has  been  mentione<l  into  the  con- 
sciences of  men If  any  oath  with   retrospect  to  past 
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conduct  were  to  \)e  made  the  condition  on  which  individuals,  who  have 
resided  within  the  British  lines,  should  hold  their  estates,  we  should  im- 
mediately see  that  this  pro(reeding  would  be  tyrannical,  and  a  violation 
of  the  treaty;  and  yet,  when  the  same  mode  is  employed  to  divest  that 
right,  which  ought  to  be  deemed  still  more  sacred,  many  of  us  are  so 
infatuat<*d  as  to  overlook  the  mischief. 

"To  say  that  the  persons  who  will  he  affected  by  it  have  previously 
forfeited  that  right,  and  that  therefore  nothing  is  taken  away  from  them, 
is  a  begging  of  the  question.  How  do  we  know  who  are  the  persons  in 
this  situation  ?  If  it  be  answered,  this  is  the  mode  taken  to  ascertain 
it,  the  objectiou  returns,  'tis  an  improper  mode,  because  it  puts  the  most 
essential  interests  of  the  citizen  upon  a  worse  footing  than  we  should  be 
willing  to  tolerate  where  inferior  interests  were  concerned,  aod  because, 
to  elude  the  treaty,  it  suljstitutes  for  the  established  and  legal  mode  of 
investigating  crimes  and  inflicting  forfeitures,  one  that  is  unknown  to 
the  Constitution,  and  re))ugnant  to  the  genius  of  our  law." 

Similar  views  have  ftt>quently  been  expressed  by  the  judiciary  in  cases 
involving  analogous  questions.  They  are  presented  with  great  force  in 
the  matter  of  Dorsey,*  but  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  pursue  the 
subject  further. 

The  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  must  be  reversed,  and 
the  cause  remanded,  with  directions  to  enter  a  judgment  reversing  the 
judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court,  and  directing  that  Court  to  dischaige  the 
defendant  from  imprisonment,  and  suffer  him  to  depart  without  day. 
Aud  it  is  so  ordered. 


♦  -r 


7  Porter's  Reports,  294. 
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SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Kx-PARTE  GAHLANI). 


Mr.  Justice  Field  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court.* 

On  the  2d  of  July,  1862,  Congress  passed  an  act  proscribing  an  oath  to 
be  taken  by  every  person  elected  or  appointed  to  any  office  of  honor  or 
profit  under  the  Government  of  the  United  Statt»8,  either  in  the  civil, 
military,  or  naval  departments  of  the  public  service,  except  the  President, 
before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  before  being  entitled  to  its 
salary'  or  other  emoluments.  On  the  24th  of  January,  1865,  Congress,  by 
a  supplementary  act,  extended  its  provisions  so  as  to  embrace  attorneys 
and  counsellors  of  the  Courts  of  the  Unitwl  States.  This  latter  act  pro- 
vides that  after  its  passage  no  person  shall  be  admitted  as  an  attorney 
and  counsellor  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and,  after  the  4th  of 
March,  1865,  to  the  bar  of  any  Circuit  or  District  Court  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  or  Ix?  allowed  to  appear  and  be  heard  by 
virtue  of  any  previous  admission,  or  any  sjiecial  power  of  attorney,  unless 
he  shall  have  first  taken  and  subscrilx^d  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  act  of 
July  2<1,  1862.  It  also  provides  that  the  oath  shall  be  preserved  among 
the  files  of  the  Court,  and  if  any  person  take  it  falsely  he  shall  be  guilty 
of  perjury,  and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  subject  to  the  pains  and  penal- 
ties of  that  offence. 

At  the  December  Term,  18(»0,  the  petitioner  was  admitte<l  as  an  attor- 
ney and  counsellor  of  this  Court,  an<l  took  and  subscribed  the  oath  then 
required.  By  the  second  rule,  as  it  then  existed,  it  wiis  onl^'  requisite  to 
the  admission  of  attorneys  and  counsfllorsof  this  Court  that  they  should 
have  been  such  officers  for  three  previous  years  in  the  highest  Courts  of 
the  States  to  which  they  respectively  belonged,  and  that  their  private 
and  professional  character  should  appear  to  be  fair. 

In  March,  1865,  this  rule  was  changed  by  the  addition  of  a  clause  re- 
quiring the  administration  of  the  oath  in  conformity  with  the  act  of 
Congress. 

In  May,  1861,  the  Stiite  of  Arkansas,  of  which  the  petitioner  was  a  cit- 
izen, passe<l  an  ordinance  of  secession  which  purported  to  withdraw  the 


*  Delivered  at  the  December  Term,  1866,  and  reported  in  4th  Wallace, 
Supreme  Court  Reports,  374. 
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State  from  tlie  Union,  and  afterwards,  in  the  same  year,  by  another  ordi- 
nance, attached  herself  to  the  so-tilled  Confederate  States,  and  by  act  of 
the  Conjrress  of  that  Confederacy  was  receive<l  as  one  of  its  memliers. 

The  petitioner  followwl  the  State  and  was  one  of  her  representativeB, 
first  in  the  lower  house  and  afterwards  in  the  Senate,  of  the  Congress  of 
that  ('onfe<leracv,  and  was  a  nieinb<?r  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  the 
surrender  of  the  Confederate  forces  to  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 

In  July,  18(>i>,  he  received  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  a 
full  pardon  for  all  offences  committed  by  liis  participation,  direft  or  im- 
plied, in  the  Rel)ellion.  He  now  produces  his  pardon  and  asks  permissioD 
to  continue  to  pra<*tice  as  an  attorney  an<l  counsellor  of  the  Court  with- 
out taking  the  oath  required  by  the  act  of  January  24th,  1865,  and  the 
rule  of  the  Court,  which  he  is  unable  to  take  by  reason  of  the  offices  he 
held  under  the  Confederate  (Jovernment.  He  rests  his  application  princi- 
pally u]Kin  two  grounds : 

1st.  That  the  act  of  January  '24th,  1805,  so  far  as  it  affects  bis  status  iu 
the  Court,  is  unconstitutional  and  void  ;  and, 

2d.  That,  if  the  act  lye  constitutional,  he  is  rele^ised  from  compliance 
with  its  iirovisions  by  the  pardon  of  the  President 

The  oath  prescrilnKl  by  the  act  is  as  follows : 

1st.  That  the  deponent  has  never  voluntarily  borne  arms  against  the 
United  States  since  he  has  been  a  citizen  thereof; 

2d.  That  he  has  not  voluntarily  given  aid,  countenancrc,  counsel,  or  en- 
ironragement  to  persons  engaged  in  armed  hostility  thereto: 

'M\.  That  he  has  never  sought,  accepte<l,  or  attempted  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  any  office  whatsoever,  un<ler  any  authority,  or  pretended  an- 
thority,  in  hostility  to  the  Unite<l  States; 

4th.  Tliat  he  has  not  yiehled  a  voluntary  support  to  any  pretended 
government,  authority,  iM)wer,  or  constitution  within  the  United  States, 
hostile  or  inimical  thereto;  and, 

5th.  That  he  will  sup|K)rt  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  will  l)ear  true  faith 
and  allegiance  to  the  same. 

This  last  clause  is  ])nmiissory  onl\',and  requires  no  consi<leration.  The 
({uestions  presented  for  our  determination  arise  from  the  other  clauses. 
These  all  relate  to  j)ast  acts.  Some  of  these  acts  constituted,  when  they 
were  committed,  offences  jigainst  the  criminal  laws  of  the  country ;  others 
may,  or  may  not,  have  lK*en  offences,  according  to  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  they  were  committed  and  the  motives  of  the  parties.  The 
first  clause  covers  one  tbrni  of  the  crime  of  treason,  and  the  deponent 
must  declare  that  he  has  not  been  guilty  of  this  crime,  not  only  during 
the  war  of  the  Hel)ellion,  but  during  any  period  of  his  life  since  he  has 
been  a  citizen.  The  second  clausi'  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  treason  and 
embraces  not  only  the  giving  of  aid  and  encouragement  of  a  treiisonable 
nature  to  a  public  enemy,  but  also  the  giving  of  assistance  of  any  kind 
to  i)ei-sons  engaged  in  armed  hostility  to  the  United  States.     The  third 
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claase  applies  to  the  seeking,  acceptance,  or  exercise,  not  only  of  offices 
created  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  carrying  on  hostilities,  but 
also  of  any  of  those  offices  which  are  required  in  every  community, 
whether  in  peace  or  war,  for  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  preser- 
vation of  order.  The  fourth  clause  not  only  includes  those  who  gave  a 
cordial  and  active  support  to  the  hostile  govcmmont,  but  also  those  who 
yielded  a  reluctant  obedience  to  the  existing  order,  established  without 
their  co-operation. 

The  statute  is  directed  against  parties  who  have  offended  in  any  of 
the  particulars  embraced  by  these  clauses.  And  its  object  is  to  exclude 
them  from  the  profession  of  the  law,  or  at  least  from  its  pnictice  in  the 
Courts  of  the  United  States.  As  the  oath  prescribed  cannot  be  taken  by 
these  parties,  the  act,  as  against  them,  operates  as  a  legislative  decree  of 
perpetual  exclusion.  And  exclusion  from  any  of  the  professions  or  any 
of  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life  for  pjist  conduct  can  be  regardffl  in  no 
other  light  than  as  punishment  for  such  conduct.  The  exaction  of  the 
oath  is  the  mode  provided  for  ascertaining  the  parties  upon  whom  the 
act  is  intended  to  operate,  and  instead  of  lessening,  increases  its  objec- 
tionable character.  All  enactments  of  this  kind  partake  of  the  nature 
of  bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  and  are  subject  to  the  constitutional  in- 
hibition against  the  passiige  of  bills  of  attainder,  under  which  general 
designation  they  are  included. 

In  the  exclusion  which  the  statu t«  adjudges,  it  imposes  a  punishment 
for  some  of  the  acts  .specilied,  which  were  not  punishable  at  the  time 
they  were  committe<l ;  and  for  other  of  the  acts  it  adds  a  new  punish- 
ment to  that  before  prt«cribed,  and  it  is  thus  brought  within  the  further 
inhibition  of  the  Constitution  against  the  passage  of  an  ex  post  facto  law. 
In  the  C4ise  of  Cumniings  against  The  State  of  Missouri,  just  decided,  we 
have  had  o<>casion  to  consider  at  length  the  meaning  of  a  bill  of  attain- 
der and  of  an  ex  posd  facto  law  in  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  fcrrbid- 
ding  their  pas8a«;e  by  tlie  States,  and  it  is  unneceswiry  to  repeat  here 
what  we  there  said.  A  like  prohibition  is  contained  in  the  Constitution 
against  enactments  of  this  kind  by  Congress;  and  the  argument  pre- 
sented in  that  case  against  certain  clauses  of  the  constitution  of  Missouri 
is  e<|ua11y  applicable  to  the  act  of  Congress  under  consideration  in  this 
case.* 


*  "  Suppose  the  act  to  have  been  mandatory  to  the  Courts,  to  call  upon 
all  the  members  of  their  bar  to  answer  on  oath  whether  they  had  borne 
arms  against  the  United  States  since  the}'  became  citizens;  whether  they 
hail  voluntarily  given  aid,  counsel,  countenance,  or  encouragement  to  per- 
sons engaged  in  hostilities  to  the  United  States;  whether  they  had  sought 
or  performed  the  functions  of  any  office,  under  any  authority,  or  pre- 
tended authority,  in  hostility  to  the  United  Static;  or  had  yielded  a  vol- 
untary support  to  any  pretended  authority  or  government  within  the 
United  States,  or  inimical  thereto,  and  upon  the  failuie  of  any  one  to 
answer  such  interrogations,  and  all  elucidating  interrogations,  or  to  an- 
swer satisfactorily,  it  should  1k'  their  duty  to  erase  the  name  of  such  re- 


is  the  judgment  of  the  Court  that  the  parties  pos8ei«  the  pecjuisite  qnali- 
ficatioDS  as  attorneys  and  counsellors,  and  are  entitled  to  appear  ns  such 
and  conduct  causes  therein.  From  its  entry  the  parties  become  officers 
of  the  Court,  and  are  responsible  to  it  for  professional  misconduct.  They 
hold  their  office  during  good  behavior,  and  can  only  l)c  deprived  of  it 
for  misconduct  ascertained  and  declared  by  the  judgmeut  of  the  Court, 
after  opportunity  to  be  heard  has  been  afforded.'^  Their  admission  or 
their  exclusion  is  not  the  exercise  of  a  mere  ministerial  po>\'er.  It  is  the 
exercise  of  judicial  power,  and  has  been  so  held  in  numerous  cases.  It 
vras  so  held  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  in  the  matter  of  the 
application  of  Cooper  for  admission.f  *'  Attorneys  and  counsellors,''  said 
that  Court,  "are  not  only  officers  of  the  Court,  but  officers  whose  duties 
relate  almost  exclusively  to  proceedings  (»f  a  judicial  nature.  And  hence 
their  appointment  may,  with  propriety,  be  intrusted  to  the  Courts,  and 
the  latter,  in  performing  this  duty,  may  very  justly  be  considered  as  vn- 
gag(^  in  the  exercise  of  their  appropriate  judicial  functions.-' 

lu  EX'parte  SevQmbe,X  a  mandamuB  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Minnesota  to  vacate  an  order  removing  an  attorney  and  counsellor 
was  denied  by  this  Court,  on  the  ground  that  the  removal  was  a  judicial 
act.  *'  We  are  not  aware  of  any  case,"  said  the  Court,  "  where  a  man- 
efamwf  was  issued  to  an  inferior  tribunal,  commanding  it  to  reverse  or 
annul  its  decision,  where  the  decision  wtis  in  its  nature  a  judicial  act,  and 
w^ithin  the  scope  of  it8  jurisdiction  and  discretion."     And  in  the  same 


*  ^'  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  jurisprudence  that  no  man  shall  be 
deprived  of  his  right  without  citation  and  an  oi)i)ortunity  of  l*eing  heard. 
In  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Komans — the  magistrates  of  mankind — it 
was  a  rule  that  no  judgment  should  be  given  before  citation.  A  Roman 
|rovernor,  in  a  remot*;  and  despised  province — a  governor  weak,  faithless, 
and  corrupt — in  the  case  of  the  great  Apostle,  has  nuide  this  principle  a 
home  word  in  the  mouths  of  all  Christians.  Festus  informed  Agrippa 
that  he  had  answered  to  the  Jew^:  'It  is  not  the  manner  of  the  Komans 
to  deliver  any  man  to  die,  1>ef(>re  that  he  which  is  accused  have  the  ac' 
capers  face  to  face,  and  have  license  to  answer  for  himself  concerning  the 
crime  laid  against  him.' — (Acts,  chap.  25,  v.  16.)  This  sentenc^e  is  a  jmrt 
of  the  Constitution  oi'  the  United  Htates,  with  more  generality  than  it 
was  necessary  for  Festus  to  state." — Campbell. 

In  Ex-parte  Robinson,  derided  at  the  October  Term,  1873,  (19  Wall ^ 
51*2-'13,)  the  Court  held  that  iH'fore  a  judgment  disbarring  an  attorney 
was  rendered,  he  should  have  notice  of  the  grounds  of  complaint  against 
him  and  ample  opi)ortunity  of  explanation  and  defence,  and  that  this 
was  a  rule  of  natural  justice  which  sliould  be  equally  followed  when  pro- 
ceedings are  taken  to  <leprive  him  of  his  right  to  practice  his  profession, 
as  when  they  are  taken  U)  reach  his  real  or  personal  property  ;  observing 
that  the  principle  that  there  must  be  citation  In^fore  hearing,  and  hearing 
or  opportunity  of  Ixjing  heard  l>efo re  judgment,  was  essential  to  the  se- 
curity of  all  private  rights,  and  without  its  observance  no  one  would  Ije 
safe  from  oppression  wherever  power  may  l>e  lodged. — iS<'e  Ex-parie  Hey- 
fron,  7  Howard,  Mississippi,  l'i7 ;  People  vs.  Turner,  1  Cal.,  148  ;  l>eene  \s. 
The  State,  22  Ark.,  157 ;  and  Fletcher  vs.  Daingertield,  20  Calilbrnia,  430.) 

1 22  New  York,  81»  X  19  Howard^  9. 
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case  the  Court  olwerved  that  "  it  has  been  well  settled  by  the  rules  ml  4 
practice  of  Common-law  Courts,  that  it  rests  exclusively  with  the  Cour"< 
to  determine  who  is  qualified  to  become  one  of  its  officers,  as  an  attorns 
and  counsellor,  and  for  what  cause  he  ought  to  be  removed.*'* 

The  attorney  and  counsellor  being,  by  the  solemn  judicial  act  of  t^ 
Court,  clothed  with  his  ofiice,  doen  not  hold  it  as  a  matter  of  grace  aMc 
favor.  The  right  which  it  confers  upon  him  to  ap]iear  for  suitors,  and 
argue  causes^  is  something  more  than  a  mere  indulgence,  revocable 
the  pleasure  of  the  Court,  or  at  the  command  of  the  liCgislature.  It  1  ^ 
right  of  which  he  can  only  lie  deprived  by  the  judgment  of  the  Court  1 
moral  or  professional  delinquency. 

The  lA.'gislature  may  undoubtedly  preticribe  qualifications  for  the  oft:^^ 
to  which  he  must  conform,  as  it  may,  where  it  has  exclusive  jurisdiction 
prescribe  qualificiitions  for  the  pursuit  of  any  of  the  ordinary  avocat^oa 
of  life,    Tlie  question  in  this  case  is  not  as  to  the  power  of  Congreaes  to 
prescrilx?  qualifications,  but  whether  that  ix)wcr  has  been  exercised  osn 
means  for  the  infliction  of  punishment  against  the  prohibition  of  the  Coo* 
Htitution.  That  this  result  cannot  be  effected  indirei^tly  by  a  State  under 
the  form  of  crtuiting  qualifications  we  have  held,  in  the  case  of  CVw* 
mingn  r^.  The  State  of  Miwouri,  and  the  reasoning  by  which  that  concJn' 
sion  was  rea(!hed  applies  equally  to  similar  action  on  the  part  of  Con* 
gress. 

This  view  is  strengthened  by  a  consideration  of  the  effect  of  the  pardon 
produced  by  the  i>etitioner,  and  the  nature  of  the  pardoning  power  of  the 
President. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  President  "shall  have  power  to 
grant  reprieves  and  piirdons  for  offences  again.st  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  impeiichment.'*f 

The  power  thus  conferred  is  unlimited,  with  the  exception  stated.  It 
extends  to  every  oftence  known  to  the  law,  and  may  be  exercised  at  any 
time  after  its  commission,  either  before  legal  proceedings  are  taken  or 
during  their  pendency,  or  after  conviction  and  judgment.  This  power 
of  the  President  is  not  subject  to  legislative  amtroh  Congress  can  neither 
limit  the  effect  of  his  pjirdon  nor  exchide  from  its  exercise  any  claw  of 
offenders.  The  benign  prerogative  of  mercy  rei)ose<l  in  him  (^nnot  b* 
fettered  by  any  legislative  n«trictions. 

Such  btang  the  case,  the  inquiry  arises  as  to  the  effect  and  operation 
of  a  pardon,  and  on  this  point  all  the  authorities  concur,  A  pardon 
rcach<*a  both  the  punishment  prescrilied  for  the  offence  and  the  goilt<^ 
the  offender ;  and  when  the  {Minion  is  full,  it  releases  the  punishment  and 


*  But  when  the  Court  Ih*1ow  exceeds  its  jurisdiction,  and  disbars  an 
attorney  for  an  allegwl  contempt  conimitteil  in  its  presence  or  before  ar 
other  Court,  mandamus  will  lie  from  the  Supreme  Court  to  restore  him  to 
his  office.  So  held  in  Ex-parte  Bradley,  7  Wallace,  and  in  Ex-parteRob" 
in.son— 6'iipra. 

t  Article  IL,  ?  'I 
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blots  out  of  existence  the  Kuilt,  so  that  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the  oflender 
is  as  innocent  as  if  he  had  never  eoniniitted  the  offence.  If  granted  be- 
fore conviction,  it  prevents  any  of  the  penalties  and  disabilities  conse- 
quent upon  conviction  from  attaching ;  if  granted  after  conviction,  it  re- 
moves the  penalties  and  disiibilities,  and  restores  him  to  all  his  civil 
rights ;  it  makes  him,  as  it  were,  a  new  man,  and  gives  him  a  new  credit 
and  capmuty. 

There  is  only  this  limitation  to  its  operation:  it  does  not  restore  of- 
fices forfeited,  or  property  or  interests  vested  in  others  in  consequence  of 
the  conviction  and  judgment* 

The  pardon  produced  by  the  petitioner  is  a  full  pardon  *'  for  all  offences 
by  him  committed,  arising  from  participation,  direct  or  implied,  in  the 
Rebi^llion,'^  and  is  subject  to  certain  conditions  which  have  been  complied 
with.  The  effect  of  this  pardon  is  to  relieve  the  petitioner  from  all  pen- 
alties and  disabilities  attached  to  the  offence  of  treason,  committed  by 
his  participation  in  the  Kebellion.  So  far  as  that  offence  is  concerned,  he 
is  thus  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  punishment  of  any  kind.  But  to  ex- 
clude him,  by  reason  of  that  offence,  from  continuing  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  previously  acquired  right,  is  to  enforce  a  punishment  for  that  offence 
notwithstanding  the  pardon.  If  such  exclusion  can  be  effected  by  the 
exaction  of  an  expurgatory  oath  covering  the  offence,  the  panlon  may  be 
avoided,  and  that  accomplished  indirectly  which  cannot  be  reached  by 
direct  legislation.  It  is  not  within  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress 
thus  to  inflict  punishment  beyond  the  reach  of  executive  clemency. 
From  the  petitioner,  therefore,  the  oath  required  by  the  act  of  January 
24th,  1865,  could  not  be  exacted,  even  if  that  act  were  not  subject  to  any 
other  objection  than  the  one  thus  stated. 

*  4  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  HYH ;  6  Bacon's  Abridgment,  tit.  Par- 
don ;  Hawkins,  book  2,  c.  '.V7,  <>^  34  and  54. 

In  Carlisle  vs.  The  United  States,  decided  at  the  December  Term,  1872, 
in  speaking  of  the  effect  of  the  proclamation  of  pardon  and  amnesty, 
made  by  the  President  on  the  25th  of  December,  1868,  upon  the  rights  of 
certain  parties,  who  had  given  aid  and  comfort  to  tlie  Kebellion,  and  who 
were  claimants  before  tlie  Court  of  Claims  of  the  prot^eeds  of  cotton 
seized  by  the  officers  of  the  United  States  and  turned  over  to  the  agents 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Court  said :  "  Assuming  that  they  [the 
clai4^ant8]  are  within  the  terms  of  the  proclamation,  the  pardon  and 
amnesty  granted  relieve  them  from  the  legal  consequences  of  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  Kebellion,  and  from  the  necessity  of  proving  that  they 
had  not  thus  participated,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  indispens- 
able to  a  recovery.  It  Is  true,  the  pardon  and  amnesty  do  not  and  cannot 
alter  the  fact  tbait  aid  and  comfort  were  given  by  the  claimants,  but  they 
forever  close  the  eyes  of  the  Court  to  the  perception  of  that  fact  as  an  element 
in  its  judgment^  no  rights  of  third  parties  having  intervened.^^ 

"  There  has  been  some  ditlerence  of  opinion  among  the  members  of  the 
C>>urt  as  to  cases  covered  by  the  pardon  of  the  President,  but  there  has 
been  none  as  to  the  effect  and  operation  of  a  pardon  in  cases  where  it  ap- 
plies. All  have  agreed  that  the  pardon  not  merely  releases  the  offender 
from  the  punishment  prescribed  for  the  offence,  but  that  it  obliterates  in 
b»gal  contemplation  the  offence  itself"— (16  Wallace,  151.) 


\ 
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It  follows,  from  the  views  expressed,  that  the  prayer  of  the  petition 
must  be  granted.* 

Tlie  ease  of  R.  H.  Marr  is  similar,  in  its  main  features,  to  that  of  i 
petitioner,  and  his  petition  mnst  also  1>e  gninted. 

And  the  amendment  of  the  second  rule  of  the  Court  which  requires  t 
oatli  prescribed  by  the  act  of  January  24th,  I860,  to  be  taken  by  att 
ueys  and  counsellors,  having  bt'en  unadvisedly  adopted,  must  he 
scinded. 

And  it  is  so  ordered.! 


,l^« 


*The  President  granted  to  Garland  **a  full  pardon  and  amneMy  for    z&ll 
offences  by  him  committed  arising  from  participation,  direct  or  impli. 
in  the  Rebellion/'    The  term  amnesty  is  not  found  in  the  Constitutio 
but  is  generally  used  to  denote  the  clemency  which  is  extended  to  a  cJa 
of  persons  or  to  a  whole  community.    Pardon  is  the  generic  term,  and  i 
clud<^  every  sjK'cies  of  executive  clemency,  individual,  general.  coii<li- 
tional,  and  alwolute. — (See  The  Federalist,  No.  74  ;    U.  S.  vs.  Wilson.     7 
Peters,  150;  Ex-parte  Wells,  18  How.,  315.) 

t  In  the  dec*J.sion  of  these  two  cases,  Cummings  vs.  The  State  of  Mia^ 
souri,  and  Ex-parte  (rarland,  Justices  Wayne,  Nelson,  Grier,  Clifford, arm  *1 
Field  concurred.  Chief  Justice  Chase,  and  Justices  Swayne,  Miller,  ai:»  ^ 
Davis  dissented.  Suljsequently  the  Chief  Justice  expressed  his  codcil  '*^- 
rence  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  ;  and  the  decision  was  followed  fc^^ 
the  entire  Court,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Justit*  Bradley,  in  the  ca-ft-  -^° 
of  Pierce  vs.  Carskadon.  decided  at  the  December  Term,  1872. — ('■'  ^ 
Wallace,  234. ) 
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CHARACTER  AND  JUDICIAL  LIFE 


OF 


CHIEF  JUSTICE  CHASE. 


IlKM  AliKH 


AT 


The  Dinner  of  the  Associated  Alumni  of  the  Pacific, 


IN    KESPONMK   TO   THE    SENTIMENT, 


•• 


The  Memory  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Chase,** 


Oak! a n </,  Califo /-;/ ia , ,/// ly  /j" ,  / 8yj , 


BY 


MR.  JUSTICE  FIELD, 


of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 


REMARKS. 


I  feel  highly  honored,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Associated  Alumni,  in  being  called  upon  to  respond 
to  the  sentiment  proposed.     And  yet  it  is  difficult,  it  is 
impossible,  in  any  remarks  I  may  make  in  the  few  mo- 
ments allowed  to  me,  to  do  justice  to  the  character  and 
public  services  of  the  great  Judge  and  Statesman.     Mr. 
Chase  was  so  connected  with  the*  public  events  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  that  no  just  appreciation  of  the  in- 
fluence he  exerted,  or  of  the  services  he  rendered,  can  be 
had  without  reciting  to  a  great  extent  the  civil  and  j)o- 
litical  history  of  the  country  during  that  period.      All 
this  has  been  done  in  numerous  addresses  and  publica- 
tions since  his  death,  and  you  do  not  expect  me  on  this 
occasion  to  go  over  the  same  ground.     I  shall  not,  there- 
fore, trace  the  history  of  that  long  struggle  with  the  slave 
power,  in  which  he  so  largely  participated,  from  its  com- 
mencement in  1831  to  its  iinal  triumph  in  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  of  President  Lincoln  and  the  adoption 
of  the  great  constitutional  Amendment,  prohibiting  for- 
ever slavery  and  involuntary  servitude  everywhere  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  except  so  far  as 
reference  to  that  struggle  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  char- 
acter of  its  greatest  hero.     Nor  shall  I  refer,  except  for 
the  same  purpose,  to  that  grand  system  of  finance  which 
he  created  and  organized,  and  which  carried  us  through 
the  greatest  war  of  modern  history,  without  a  shock  to 
the  public  credit,  to  the  marvel   and   admiration* of  the 
world.     I  shall  rather  confine  myself,  in  the  very  few  re- 
marks I  shall  make, — and  in  this  I  suppose  I  shall  carry 
out  your  wishes, — to  what  I  know  personally  of  Mr.  Chase, 
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aud  Hliall  give  you  the  judgmeut  I  formed  of  him  during 
a  period  of  over  eight  years,  in  which  I  had  the  hoDor  to 
be  his  associate. 

Mr.  Chase  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  in  December, 
1864.  Previous  to  that  time  I  had  frequently  met  him 
in  society  in  Washington,  but  I  had  no  relations  with 
him  beyond  those  which  every  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  forms  with  the  heads  of  the  different  Executive 
Departments.  After  that  period  I  was  necessarily  brought 
in  daily  association  with  him  during  the  sessions  of  the 
court,  which  usually  lasted  from  four  to  six  months  each 
year.  And  it  is  with  pride  that  I  am  able  to  state  that 
during  this  entire  period  our  relations  were  of  the  most 
cordial  kind.  There  was  a  dignity  of  manner  and  a 
majesty  of  presence  about  him  that  repeUed  familiarity 
and  inspired  respect  and  reverence,  and  yet  there  was 
at  the  same  time  a  gentleness  and  an  indescribable  grace 
of  manner  that  won  almost  every  one  who  approached 
him.  It  is  the  experience  of  nearly  every  one  that 
familiarity  with  a  person  takes  something  from  the  re- 
spect and  reverence  which  we  should  otherwise  entertain 
for  him.  Great  personages  generally  lose  something  of 
their  greatness  in  our  estimation  by  contact  with  them. 
No  such  result  followed  from  contact  with  Mr.  Chase.  No 
man  ever  left  his  presence  with  a  feeling  less  reverent 
than  when  he  entered  it.  The  intimacy  of  years  only 
augmented  admiration  for  his  abilities  and  respect  for  his 
character. 

A  very  brief  association  with  the  Chief  Justice  showed 
me  that  the  secret  of  his  great  successes  lay  in  his  intel-- 
lectual    inti'grity.       His    eminent    abilities    would    have 
secured  high  official  position  aud  power  at  any  time,  bat 
they  alone  would  never  have  made  him  the  champion  ot 
great  principles  in  advance  of  their  general  recognition. 
By  intellectual  integrity,   I  mean   that  quality  of  miod 
which  leads  one   not  merely  to  seek   the  right  and  the 
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tmth  on  all  occasions  and  on  all  questions,  but  to  reso- 
lutely follow  the  right  and  truth,  when  once  discovered, 
without  regard  to  personal  considerations.  It  is  that 
quality  of  mind  which  insures  at  all  times  fidelity  to  one's 
convictions.  It  was  that  quality  of  mind  which  led  Mr. 
Chase,  when  a  mere  youth,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career,  to  take  sides  with  the  party,  then  insignificant 
in  numbers,  which  opposed  the  further  extension  of 
slavery,  and  sought  to  limit  its  existence  to  the  States 
where  it  then  prevailed.  He  did  not  wait  to  give  this 
party  his  co-operation  until  it  had  grown  sufticiently 
powerful  to  become  an  important  element  in  the  politics 
of  the  country.  He  did  not  consider  as  of  any  conse- 
quence the  unpopularity  and  odium  which  would  attach 
to  him  from  his  espousal  of  the  cause  of  the  despised  and 
hated  set  of  fanatics  as  they  were  then  sneeringly  called. 
He  did  not  give  the  slightest  weight,  as  against  his  con- 
victions, to  the  fact  that  wealth,  influence,  and  position 
for  him  were  all  on  the  other  side.  He  never  hesitated 
as  to  his  course  for  a  single  moment.  He  believed  that 
every  human  being  had  a  right,  until  it  was  forfeited  by 
crime,  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  He 
had  read  in  the  Great  Charter  of  the  Republic,  the  instni- 
ment  which  announced  to  the  world  the  separation  of 
the  colonies  from  the  mother  country  and  the  birth  of  a 
new  nation,  that  with  these  rights  all  men  were  endowed, 
not  by  constitutions  of  government,  not  by  legal  enact- 
ments, not  by  decrees  of  courts,  not  by  regulations  of 
society,  but  by  their  Creator  ;  and  that  to  secure  these 
rights — not  to  grant  them,  not  to  create  them — govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men  ;  and  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  truths,  which  in  that  great  instrument  are  declared 
to  be  self-evident,  but  which  were  practically  denied  by 
the  nation,  he  at  that  early  ago  devoted  his  life. 

You  and  I,  Mr.  President,  remember   well    the   time 
when  to  be  known  as  favoring  the  abolition  of  slaver}' 
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was  to  be  sneered  at,  despised,  and  persecuted.  Sach 
treatment  bad  no  terrors  for  this  courageous  young  Chase. 
He  had  read  the  story  of  the  persecuted  Nazarenes ;  how 
they  had  taken  up  the  emblem  of  the  ignominious  death 
of  their  Master ;  how  they  had  painted  it  on  their  ban- 
ners, and  made  it  the  sign  under  which  they  conquered. 
So  he,  in  imitation  of  them,  was  willing  to  take  up  the 
name  of  reproach,  and  under  it  to  fight  to  the  end.  And 
so  he  did,  and  it  was  permitted  to  him  to  live  and  see 
the  victory,  and  join  with  Mr.  Lincoln  in  that  crowning 
act  of  the  great  President's  life,  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation. He  wrote  those  words  in  that  instrument  in 
which  the  President  invoked  upon  the  act  of  emancipa- 
tion the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind  and  the  gra- 
cious favor  of  Ahnighty  God. 

The  same  intellectual  integrity  accompanied  Mr.  Chase 
through  his  whole  life,  and  was  frequently  exhibited 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances  while  he  was  on  the 
bench.  I  will  mention  only  one  instance  which  came 
under  my  own  observation  ;  it  is  the  one  which  led  to 
the  first  "  Legal-Tender  "  decision. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  fame  of  Mr.  Chase  will 
rest  principally,  though  not  entirely,  upon  his  career  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.     It  was  a  grand  thing  to  have 
created  a  system  of  finance  which  enabled  the  country  to 
bear  the  enormous  burdens  imposed  by  the  war ;  greater^ 
I  venture  to  say,  than  were  ever  bornfe  by  any  natioi^ 
during  a  period  of  equal  duration.     Mr.  Chase  very  natu^ — 
rally  felt  great  pride  in  his  system  of  measures,  and  ina 
the    creation    of    a    national    currency    which    followed- - 
Among    the    provisions   in  the  several  acts  of  Congress 
authorizing  the  issue  of    United    States  notes    was    on^ 
which  made  them  a  legal-tender  for  all  debts,  public  and 
private,  with    certain  specified  exceptions.     This  provis- 
ion Mr.  Chase  thought  at  the  time  was  necessary,  and  he 
recommended  its  adoption  by  Congress,  although  he  came 
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to  that  conclusion  with  much  reluctance  and  hesitation. 
The  provision  was  strenuously  opposed  at  the  time  by 
many  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  both  houses  of  Congress  as 
unnecessary  and  impolitic,  as  well  as  in  conflict  with  the 
Constitution.  It  was  urged  with  much  force  that  a  dol- 
lar in  fact  and  a  promise  to  pay  a  dollar  could  not  be 
made  by  legislative  power  equivalent  things ;  and  that 
the  actual  value  of  the  notes  would  depend,  by  a  univer- 
sal law  of  currency,  upon  their  convertibility  into  gold 
in  the  market,  and  not  upon  mere  Congressional  declara- 
tion. The  validity  of  the  provision  at  last  found  its  way 
for  adjudication  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  where  Mr.  Chase  presided  as  Chief  Justice.  In  no 
more  embarrassing  position  was  a  public  man,  possessing 
great  pride  of  opinion,  ever  placed.  A  large  portion  of 
the  people  believed  in  the  constitutionality  of  the  provis- 
ion ;  nearly  all  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  loyal  States 
had  judicially  decided  in  its  favor ;  three  of  the  seven 
Justices  then  on  the  Supreme  Bench  were  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  regard  for  consistency  strongly  urged  the 
acquiescence  of  the  Chief  Justice.  The  question  was 
argued  and  reargued,  and  presented  in  every  possible 
shape  to  the  court.  The  Chief  Justice  pondered  long 
upon  the  subject,  and  looked  at  it  in  every  possible  light. 
He  held  in  his  hands  the  casting  vote ;  but  fidelity  to  his 
convictions  triumphed  over  his  regard  for  consistency. 
He  preferred  to  be  the  honest  judge  rather  than  the  con- 
sistent statesman.  He  decided  against  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  provision.  He  read  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
and  he  thus  alluded  to  his  own  change  of  views.  He 
said :  "  It  is  not  surprising  that,  amid  the  tumult  of  the 
late  civil  war  and  under  the  influence  of  apprehensions 
for  the  safety  of  the  Republic  almost  universal,  different 
views,  never  before  entertained  by  American  statesmen 
or  jurists,  were  adopted  by  many.  The  time  was  not 
favorable  to  considerate  reflection  upon  the  constitutional 
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limits  of  legislative  or  executive  authority.  If  power 
was  assumed  from  patriotic  motives,  the  assumptioD 
found  ready  justification  in  patriotic  hearts.  Many  who 
doubted  yielded  their  doubts ;  many  who  did  not  doubt 
were  silent.  Some  who  were  strongly  averse  to  making 
government  notes  a  legal-tender  felt  themselves  con- 
strained to  acquiesce  in  the  views  of  the  advocates  of  the 
measure.  Not  a  few  who  then  insisted  upon  its  necessity, 
or  acquiesced  in  that  view,  have,  since  the  return  of 
peace,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  calmer  time,  recon- 
sidered their  conclusions,  and  now  concur  in  those  which 
we  have  just  announced." 

Subsequently,  when,  upon  a  change  in  the  members  of 
the  court,  a  different  decision  w^as  reached,  Mr.  Chase  re- 
ferred directly  to  his  own  action  in  recommending  the 
legal -tender  provision,  and  said  that  examination  and 
reflection  under  more  propitious  circumstances  had  satis- 
fied him  that  his  original  opinion  was  erroneous,  and  that 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  it.     (12  Wallace,  577.) 

I  might  enumerate  other  cases,  not  as  striking,  but  also 
illustrative  of  his  ])erfect  intellectual  integrity.  But  I 
must  pass  to  other  traits. 

Equally  conspicuous  with  this  integrity  was  the  gen- 
erosity of  his  nature.     Whilst  the  war  lasted  he  was  for 
carrying  it  on    energetically,   in   ordc^r  that  it  might  be 
spec^lily  closed  ;  but  when  the  strife  of  arms  had  ceased, 
he  was  for  actual  and  real  peace — not  one  in  name  only. 
He  believed  that  in  the  treatment  of  the  South  the  charity 
which  rovers  a  multitude  of  sins,  which  the  great  Apostle 
declared  to  be  the  chiofest  of  virtues,  was  also  the  highest^ 
political  wisdom  and  policy.     Proscription,  perseciition, 
and  military  commissions   ho   hated   and   loathed  in  liiB 
inmost  soul.     From  the  time  the  last  shot  was  fired  he 
pleaded  for  universal  amnesty,  and  to  the  proclamations 
of  the  President  gianting  amnesty  he  gave  the  most  lib- 
eral   coustruction.       He    held    with    the  majority  of  the 
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court  that  the  benign  prerogative  of  mercy,  vested  in  the 
President  by  the  Constitution,  could  not  be  fettered  by 
Congressional  limitations;  that  the  pardon  gave  to  its 
recipient  a  new  life  ;  that  it  blotted  out  his  guilt  and 
made  him  in  the  eye  of  the  law  as  innocent  as  though  he 
had  never  offended,  and  restored  to  him  all  rights  of 
property  not  previously  invested  in  others  by  judicial 
judgment.  By  his  moderate  and  conciliatory  principles, 
and  by  his  open  and  generous  nature,  he  had  won  troops 
of  friends  at  the  South,  and  on  the  day  of  his  death  there 
were  no  more  sorrowful  hearts  in  the  Republic  than  those 
which  beat  in  Richmond,  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy. 

When  Mr.  Chase  went  on  the  bench  there  were  many 
pei'sons,  and  among  them  were  some  of  his  warmest 
friends,  who  doubted  whether  his  previous  devotion  to 
public  affairs  had  not  unfitted  him  for  a  judicial  position. 
He  had  for  years  practically  abandoned  the  profession  of 
the  law.  He  had  given  the  better  part  of  his  life  to  the 
public,  and  was  not  at  the  time  regarded  as  one  of  the 
leading  jurists  of  the  country,  or  even  of  his  own  State. 
He  was  not  master  of  the  learning  of  the  common  law, 
and  he  never  made  any  pretensions  to  such  learning. 
He  possessed,  however,  what  was  far  more  important  for 
his  new  position — a  knowledge  of  constitutional  and 
public  law ;  of  the  workings  of  our  complex  system  of 
government ;  of  the  true  relations  between  the  General 
Government  and  the  States,  and  of  all  public  questions 
which  have  interested  and  divided  the  minds  of  the 
country  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  He  was 
familiar  with  all  the  legislation  caused  by  or  growing  out 
of  the  Civil  War ;  and  more  tlian  all,  he  possessed  a  power 
to  readily  comprehend  legal  questions  and  a  facility  of 
mastering  them  which  could  seldom  fail  to  lead  to  right 
judgments. 

Whatever  doubts  on  this  head  were  entertained  when 
he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice,  they  were  speedily  dissi- 
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pated.  He  took  from  tbe  outset  his  appropriate  position 
as  the  head  of  the  bench,  and,  at  every  term,  until  pros- 
trated by  sickness,  he  gave  some  of  the  most  important 
opinions  of  the  court.  Those  opinions  relate  principaUy 
to  questions  growing  out  of  the  war,  the  legislation  re- 
specting the  currency,  the  condition  of  the  States  during 
the  rebellion,  the  measures  taken  to  restore  them  to  their 
proper  relations  to  the  General  Goveiiiment,  and  the  effect 
of  the  proclamations  of  pardon  and  amnesty  by  the  Presi- 
dent. They  are  models  of  their  kind.  They  are  written 
in  a  style  at  once  lucid,  terse,  and  forcible,  and  they  ex- 
hibit great  grasp  of  principles  and  great  power  to  draw 
logical  deductions  from  them. 

The  Chief  Justices  of  the  United  States  have  all  been 
remarkable  men,  and  were  distinguished  in  public  life 
before  they  went  on  the  bench.  John  Jay,  the  first  Chief 
Justice,  had  been  Governor  of  New  York  and  its  Chief 
Justice,  President  of  the  Continental  Congress,  Minister 
to  Spain,  and  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  under  the 
Confederation.  Whilst  he  was  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  he  was  appointed  by  Washington  Minister 
to  England,  the  appointment  not  being  at  the  time  con- 
sidered incompatible  with  his  judicial  position.  John 
Butledge,  the  second  Cliief  Justice,  had  been  President 
of  the  colony  of  South  Carolina,  Governor  of  the  State, 
and  its  representative  in  the  Continental  Congress.  Oliver 
Ellsworth,  the  third  Chief  Justice,  had  been  a  Judge  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  Connecticut,  and  a  Senator  in 
Congress  from  that  State.  While  he  was  Chief  Justice 
he  was  appointed  special  Minister  to  France,  and  con- 
tinued to  hold  both  offices  at  the  same  time.  John  Mar- 
shall, the  fourth  Chief  Justice,  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  Virginia,  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  that  State  and  of  tho  convention  of  the  State  called 
to  ratify  the  Constitution  of  tho  United  States,  Minister 
to  France,  Member  of  Congress,  and  Secretary  of  State. 
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He  was  Secretary  of  State  when  be  was  appointed  Chief 
Justice,  and  he  held  both  offices  until  the  close  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Adams.  Roger  B.  Taney,  the  fifth 
Chief  Justice,  had  been  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Chase,  the 
sixth  Chief  Justice,  had  been  twice  Governor  of  Ohio, 
Senator  of  the  United  States  from  that  State,  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

All  the  Chief  Justices,  as  I  have  said,  were  remarkable 
men,  and  were  distinguished  in  public  life  before  they 
were  elevated  to  the  bench.  But  in  intellectual  power 
and  vigor,  and  ability  to  grasp  great  principles,  Mr.  Chase 
had  not  his  superior  among  them. 

I  should  be  glad,  Mr.  President,  if  I  had  time,  to  give 
you  some  account  of  the  interest  Mr.  Chase  felt  in  this 
State.  Twice  he  had  made  arrangements  to  visit  the 
State  with  me.  Once  the  visit  was  postponed  on  account 
of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  once  by  his  ill  health. 
Had  he  lived,  he  intended  the  present  summer  to  pass 
some  weeks  in  Colorado,  and  he  stated  to  me  that  he 
might  possibly  extend  his  visit  to  California.  He  wanted 
to  see  this  State ;  he  believed  that  it  had  a  great  future 
before  it,  and  that  it  was  destined  to  exert  a  mighty  in- 
fluence for  good  upon  the  people  of  Asia  and  of  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific.  But  he  believed  that  the  State,  to 
fulfil  the  great  mission  manifestly  assigned  by  Providence 
to  her,  must  be  just  in  her  dealings  with  those  people. 
He  believed,  what  all  right-thinking  men  do  and  must  be- 
lieve, in  the  common  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  uni- 
versal brotherhood  of  man,  and  that  the  State  would 
never  accomplish  her  high  destiny  until  she  governed  her 
conduct  in  conformity  with  this  doctrine. 

The  private  life  of  Mr.  Chase  was  one  of  spotless  purity. 
In  every  social  relation  he  was  without  blemish.  He 
carried  the  Christian  virtues  with  him  into  his  daily  life. 
During  my  whole  association   with   him  for   over   eight 
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years,  I  never  heard  him  utter  an  unkind  word  of  a  single 
human  being,  although  conversation  was  frequently  of 
persons  who  at  that  time  were  assailing  his  conduct  and 
maligning  his  motives.  I  doubt  whether  so  much  can  be 
said  truthfully  of  any  other  man  of  this  generation. 

That  Mr.  Chase  was  ambitious  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  the  nation  there  is  no  doubt,  and  had  he  been  called 
to  the  Presidency  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he 
would  have  rendered  great  services  to  the  country,  and 
added  new  claims  to  the  admiration  of  the  world.  But 
there  was  enough  of  fulfilment  of  great  purposes  in  his 
career  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  any  one.  His  name  is 
indissolubly  connected  with  the  greatest  events  in  our 
history,  and  for  his  services  to  his  country  and  to  mankind 
he  will  be  remembered  and  honored  so  long  as  that  history 
is  read  among  men. 


CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION 


OF  THB 


Organization  of  the  Fedehal  Judiciary 


HELD  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK, 


February  4,  1890. 


OF 


CHIEF  JUSTICE  FULLER  and  ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE  FIELD, 


Delivered  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 


TOGETHEB    WITH   THE   SPEECH   OF 


ASSOCIAXK      JUSTICE      HARLAN, 


Made  at  the  Banquet  in  the  Evening. 


ADDRESS  OF  CHIEF  JUSTICE  FULLER. 


Mr.  President  : 

I  rise  to  express  to  the  New  York  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion, and  those  who  have  co-operated  with  it,  on  behalf 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  our  appre- 
ciation of  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  Centennial 
Anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  Judicial  Depart- 
ment of  the  General  Government  is  being  celebrated,  and 
our  sense  of  the  cordial  hospitality  with  which  we  have 
been  welcomed  to  the  metropolitan  city,  where  the  first 
session  of  the  court  was  held.  Our  acknowledgments  are 
due  for  the  terms  in  which  that  welcome  has  been  ex- 
tended during  these  exercises,  and  for  the  discriminating 
and  eloquent  addresses  in  historical  and  biographical  re- 
view of  the  court  and  in  exposition  of  its  powers,  the 
ends  which  it  secures,  and  the  vital  functions  which  it 
exercises  in  the  masterly  constitutional  scheme  devised  to 
perpetuate  popular  government — addresses  worthy  of  the 
eminent  men  who  have  pronounced  them,  leaders  in  that 
great  fraternity  whence  the  membership  of  courts  is  de- 
rived, and  upon  whose  assistance  and  support  all  courts 
rely. 

But  it  is  not  for  me,  while  tendering  these  acknowledg- 
ments, to  enter  upon  those  comprehensive  reflections  sug- 
gested by  the  occasion,  and  which  should  find  expression 
on  our  part.  That  grateful  duty  appropriately  devolves 
upon  one  of  those  veteran  jurists,  the  fruitful  labors  of 
whose  many  years  have  imparted  imperishable  fame  to 
the  tribunal  and  themselves.  Three  of  them  (Justices 
Miller,  Field  and  Bradley),  still  shining  in  use,  find  work 
of  noble  note   may  yet   be  done  in  the  cause  to  which 
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their  lives  have  been  dedicated ;  while  another  (Jnsti. 
Strong),  the  recipient  of  the  liveliest  attachment  on 
part  of  his  brethren  and  of  the  people  he  has  served 
well,  maintains  in  his  well-earned  retirement  a  never-ce 
ing  interest  in  the  administration  of  justice. 

And  I  deem  it  a  peculiar  felicity  that  at  a  celebrati 
conducted  uuder  the  auspices  of  the  Bar  of  the  State 
New  York — that  Bar  which  has  given  to  the  Supre 
Bench  a  Jay,  a  Livingston,  a  Thompson,  a  Nelson  and 
Hunt,  and  whose  Blatchford  continues  most  worthily 
adorn  it — I  am  enabled  to  introduce,  as  a  representati^'^e 
of  the  court,  a  member  of  that  same  Bar  who  has  reflectt^'<l 
so  much  credit  upon  its  training  in  more  than  thirty  ye« 
of  distinguished  judicial  service,  Mr.  Justice  Field, 
California. 
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ADDRESS  OF  MR.  JUSTICE  FIELD. 


Mb.  President  and  Gentlemen  : 

As  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Uiiited  States  has  been 
pleased  to  refer  to  my  former  coiiiiection  with  the  Bar  of 
this  State  and  city.  I  beg  to  say  that  I  still  claim,  with 
pride,  membership  there,  and  trust  that  the  claim  will  be 
allowed.  Although  I  remained  in  this  city  but  a  few 
years,  swept  away  by  the  current  which  set,  in  1849,  for 
the  Eldorado  of  the  West,  dreaming  that  I  might  per- 
haps in  some  way  aid  in  laying  the  foundations  of  that 
great  Commonwealth  which  every  one  saw  was  to  arise 
on  the  Pacific,  I  carried  with  me,  and  still  retain,  pleasant 
recollections  of  the  learned  Bar  of  that  period,  and  of  its 
great  lawyers,  to  whom  I  looked  up  with  admiration, 
George  Wood,  George  GriflSn,  Daniel  Lord,  Francis  B. 
Cutting,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  John  Duer,  Charles  O'Conor, 
James  B.  Gerard,  James  T.  Bradv  and  others — names 
never  spoken  of  throughput  our  land  without  profound 
respect.  In  my  subsequent  life,  in  the  varied  experiences 
with  which  it  has  been  marked,  and  with  the  extended 
acquaintance  I  have  had  with  the  legal  profession,  I  have 
always  regarded  them  as  among  the  ablest  and  most 
learned  of  great  advocates. 

The  Chief  Justice  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  asso- 
ciates has  expressed  in  fitting  terms  their  high  apprecia- 
tion of  the  courtesy  extended  to  them  by  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  remembrance  of  which 
they  will  carry  through  life.  He  has  also  expressed  the 
pleasure  which  they  have  felt,  in  common  with  all  here 
present,  in  listening   to    the    addresses  made   upon  the 
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organization  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  its  place  in  the 
constitutional  system  of  the  United  States,  and  upon  the 
lives  and  careers  of  the  Justices  who,  by  their  expositions 
of  the  Constitution  and  their  maintenance  of  its  princi- 
ples, have  shed  lustre  upon  that  tribunal.  But  far  beyond 
these  eloquent  discourses,  and  beyond  the  power  of  ex- 
pression in  words,  is  the  eulogium  presented  by  this  vast 
assembly, — composed  of  great  lawyers,  eminent  Judges, 
and  men  distinguished  in  different  departments  of  life  for 
their  honorable  public  services, — gathered  from  all  parts 
of  our  country,  to  celebrate  the  centennial  anniversary  of 
the  court's  organization  and  to  listen  to  the  story  of  its 
labors  during  the  hundred  years  of  its  existence, — an 
assembly  presided  over  by  one  who  has  held  the  high 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

In  every  age  and  with  every  people  there  have  been 
celebrations  for  triumphs  in  war — for  battles  won  on  land 
and  on  sea — and  for  triumphs  of  peace,  such  as  the  open- 
ing of  new  avenues  of  commerce,  the  discovery  of  new 
fields  of  industry  and  prosperity,  the  construction  of 
stately  temples  and  monuments,  or  grand  edifices  for  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  for  the  still  nobler  institutions  of 
charity. 

But  never  until  now  has  there  been  in  any  country  a 
celebration  like  this,  to  commemorate  the  establishment 
of  a  judicial  tribunal  as  a  co-ordinate  and  permanent 
'branch  of  its  government.  The  unobtrusive  labors  of 
such  a  department,  the  simplicity  of  its  proceedings,  un- 
accompanied by  pomp  or  retinue,  and  the  small  number 
of  persons  composing  it,  have  caused  it  to  escape  rather 
than  to  attract  popular  attention  and  applause. 

This  celebration  had  its  ins))iration  in  a  profound  rev- 
erence for  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  the  sure 
and  only  means  of  preserving  the  Union,  with  its  inesti- 
mable blessings,  and  the  conviction  that  this  tribunal  has 
materially  contributed  to  its  just  appreciation  and  to  a 
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ready  obedience  to  its  authority.  For  that  Constitution 
the  deepest  reverence  may  well  be  entertained.  Its  adop- 
tion was  essential  to  that  dual  government,  by  which 
alone  free  institutions  can  be  maintained  in  a  country  so 
widely  extended  as  ours,  embracing  every  variety  of  cli- 
mate, furnishing  different  products,  supporting  different 
industries,  and  having  in  different  sections  people  of 
different  habits  and  pursuits,  and  in  many  cases  of  differ- 
ent religious  faiths. 

Of  this  complex  government — of  its  origin  and  opera- 
tion— I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  say  a  few  words,  before 
speaking  of  its  judicial  department  and  of  the  peculiar 
functions  which  distinguish  it  from  the  judicial  depart- 
ments of  all  other  countries,  and  before  speaking  of  the 
necessity  of  legislation,  that  its  tribunal  of  last  resort  may 
be  as  useful  in  the  future  as  we  believe  it  has  been  in  the 
past. 

Experience  has  shown  that  in  a  country  of  great  terri-\ 
torial  extent  and  varied  interests,  peace  and  lasting  pros-   \ 
perity  can  exist  with  a  civilized  people  only  when  local     » 
affairs  are  controlled  by  local  authority,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  are  lodged  in  the  general  government  of  the 
country  such  sovereign  powers  as  will  enable  it  to  regu- 
late the  intercourse  of  its  people  with   foreign  nations, 
and  between  the  several  communities,  protect  them  in  all  , 
their   rights    in    such    intercourse,    defend    the    country 
against  invasion  and  domestic  violence,  and  maintain  the 
supremacy   of   the   laws   throughout   its  whole   domain. 
This    principle   the   framers    of   the    Constitution    acted 
upon  in  establishing  the  government  of   the  Union,  by 
leaving  unimpaired   the  power  of  the  States  to  control 
all   matters  of  local  interest,  and   creating   a   new  gov- 
ernment of  sovereign  powers  for  matters  of  general  and 
national  concern.     They  thus   succeeded    in  reconciling 
local  self-government — or    home-rule,  as  it   is  termed — 
with  the   exercise  of   national   sovereignty   for   national 
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purposes.  Uuder  this  dual  goverumeut  each  State  may 
pursue  the  policy  best  suited  to  its  people  aud  re- 
sources, though  unlike  that  of  another  State.  And  yet 
there  can  be  no  violent  conflicts  so  long  as  the  central 
government  exercises  its  rightful  power,  and  secures 
them  against  foreign  invasion  and  internal  violence,  and 
extends  to  the  citizens  of  each  State  protection  in  the 
others.  The  adaptation  of  this  form  of  government  for 
a  far  more  extended  territory  than  that  existing  at  its 
adoption,  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  addition  to  the 
Union  of  new  States  with  interests  and  resources  in  many 
respects  essentijilly  different  from  those  of  the  original 
States,  but  which  from  experience  of  its  benefits  and  their 
instinctive  yearning  for  nationality,  have  formed  a  like 
attachment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  prosperity  which  has  followed  this  distribution 
of  governmental  powers  not  only  attests  the  wisdom  of 
the  framers  of  thfe  Constitution,  but  transcends  even  their 
highest  expectations.  In  the  history  of  no  people — ancient 
or  modern — has  anything  been  known  at  all  comparable 
with  the  progress  of  the  country  since  that  time  in  the 
development  of  its  resources,  in  the  addition  to  its  ma- 
terial wealth,  in  its  application  of  science  to  works  of 
public  utility,  in  the  increase  of  its  population,  and  in 
the  general  contentment  and  happiness  of  its  people.  The 
predictions  of  the  most  enthusiastic  as  to  its  growth  and 
prosperity  never  equaled  the  stupendous  reality. 

The  Ccmstitution  of  the  United  States,  which,  in  or- 
daining this  complex  government,  has  been  productive 
of  such  vast  results,  was  the  outgrowth  of  institutions 
and  doctrines  inherited  from  our  ancestors  and  applied 
under  the  new  conditions  of  our  country.  A  distin- 
guished English  statesman  has  designated  it  as  the  most 
wonderful  product  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the 
brain  and  purpose  of  man ;  but  this  designation  is  only 
true  as  to  the  character  of  the  instrument.     Though  it 
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received  definite  form  from  the  labors  of  the  Convention 
of  1787,  it  was,  in  its  division  of  governmental  powers 
into  three  departments,  and  in  its  guaranties  of  private 
rights,  the  product  of  centuries  of  experience  in  the 
government  of  England.  It  had  its  roots  deep  in  the 
past,  as  all  enduring  institutions  have.  The  colonists 
brought  with  them  the  great  principles  of  civil  liberty, 
which  had  been  established  there  after  many  a  con- 
flict with  the  Crown,  and  which  were  proclaimed  in 
Magna  Charta  and  in  the  Declaration  of  Bights.  Our 
country  was  in  this  respect  the  heir  of  all  the  ages. 
Not  a  blow  was  struck  for  liberty  in  the  Old  World  that 
did  not  wake  an  echo  in  the  forests  pf  the  New.  Every 
vantage  ground  gained  there  on  its  behalf  was  courage- 
ously and  stubbornly  held  here.  Thus  liberty,  with 
all  its  priceless  blessings,  passed  from  country  to  country, 
from  hemisphere  to  hemisphere,  and  from  generation  to 
generation.  Claiming  this  inheritance,  the  Continental 
Congress,  assembled  in  1774  to  provide  measures  to  resist 
the  encroachments  of  the  British  Crown,  declared  that 
the  inhabitants  of.  the  colonies  were  entitled,  "  by  the  im- 
mutable laws  of  nature,  the  principles  of  the  English 
Constitution  and  their  several  charters,  to  all  the  rights, 
privileges  and  immunities  of  free  and  natural-born  sub- 
jects within  the  realm  of  England."  And  when  a  subse- 
quent Congress,  in  1776,  declared  the  independence  of  the 
colonies,  it  proclaimed  that  the  rights  of  man  to  life,  to 
liberty  and  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness — having  then 
risen  to  a  just  appreciation  of  their  true  source — were 
held  by  him,  not  as  a  boon  from  king  or  parliament,  or 
as  the  grant  of  any  charter,  but  as  the  endowment  of 
his  Creator,  and  that  to  secure  these  rights — not  to  grant 
them — governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  The 
dififerent  communities,  which,  by  the  separation  from  the 
mother  country,  had  ceased  to  be  colonies  and  had  be- 
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come  States,  when  framing  new  constitutions  to  confonn 
to  their  new  conditions,  inserted  guaranties  for  the  pro- 
tection of  these  rights,  with  other  provisions  required  for 
the  government  of  free  commonwealths. 

It  was  foreseen,  however,  by  members  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  and  by  thoughtful  patriots  throughout 
the  country,  that  when  the  independence  of  the  colonies 
was  recognized  by  the  mother  country,  as  sooner  or  later 
it  must  be,  they  would  be  at  once  surrounded  by  difficul- 
ties and  dangers,  threatening  their  peace  and  even  their 
existence  as  independent  communities.  It  was  plain  to 
them  that,  without  some  common  protecting  power,  dis- 
putes from  conflicting  interests  and  rivalries,  incident  to 
all  neighboring  States,  would  arise  between  them,  which 
would  inevitably  lead  to  armed  conflicts  and  invite  the 
interference  of  foreign  powers,  ending  in  their  conquest 
and  subjection ;  and  that  all  that  was  gained  by  the  ex- 
perience of  centuries  and  by  the  revolution  on  behalf  of 
the  rights  of  man  and  free  government  would  be  lost. 

To  provide  against  these  apprehended  dangers  a  fed- 
eration or  league  between  the  States  was  proposed  as  a 
measure  of  common  defense  and  protection.  Articles  of 
Confederation  were  accordingly  framed  and  submitted  to 
the  legislatures  of  the  States,  and  finally  adopted  in  1781. 

But,  as  wo  all  know,  these  articles  provided  no  mode 
of  carrying  into  effect  the  measures  of  the  Confed- 
eration, or  even  the  treaties  made  by  it.  They  estaib- 
lished  no  tribunal  to  construe  its  enactments  and  enforce 
their  provisions.  Its  power  was  simply  that  of  recom- 
mendation to  the  States,  its  framors  appearing  to  have 
believed  that  the  States  had  only  to  know  what  was 
necessary,  in  the  judgment  of  Congress,  for  the  general 
welfare,  to  provide  adequate  means  for  its  accomplishment. 
A  governm(mt  which  could  only  enforce  its  enactments 
upon  the  approval  of  thii*toon  distinct  sovereignties  nec- 
essarily contained  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  dissolu- 
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tion :  it  could  not  give  the  general  protection  needed. 
Having  no  power  to  exact  obedience  or  to  punisb  for 
disobedience  to  its  advisory  ordinances,  its  recommenda- 
tions were  disregarded  not  only  by  States  but  by  individ- 
uals. 

But  though  the  government  of  the  Confederation  failed 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  its  creation,  its  experience 
was  of  inestimable  value;  it  made  clear  to  the  whole 
country  what  was  essential  in  a  general  government  in 
order  to  give  the  needed  security  and  protection,  and 
thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  So  out  of  the  necessities  of  the 
times,  to  preserve  whatever  of  freedom  had  been  gained 
in  the  past, — gained  after  years  of  bitter  experience,  both 
in  the  mother  country  and  in  our  own,— and  to  secure  its 
full  fruition  in  the  future,  that  instrument  was  framed 
and  adopted.  By  it  the  great  defects  of  the  Confederation 
were  avoided,  and  a  government  created  with  ample 
powers  to  give  to  the  States  and  to  all  their  inhabitants  the 
needed  security — a  government  taking  exclusive  charge 
of  our  foreign  relations,  representing  the  people  of  all  the 
States  in  that  respect  as  one  nation,  with  power  to  de- 
clare war,  make  peace,  negotiate  treaties  and  form  alli- 
ances, and  at  the  same  time  securing  a  republican  gov- 
ernment to  each  State  and  freedom  of  intercourse  between 
the  States,  equality  of  privileges  and  immunities  to  citi- 
zens of  each  State  in  the  several  States,  uniformity  of 
commercial  regulations,  a  common  currency,  a  standard 
of  weights  and  measures,  one  postal  system,  and  such 
other  matters  as  concerned  all  the  States  and  their  people. 

By  the  union  of  the  States,  which  had  its  origin  in  the 
necessities  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  which  was  de- 
clared in  the  Articles  of  Confederation  to  be  perpetual, 
but  which  was  rendered  perfect  only  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  political  body  known  as  the  United  States  was 
created  and  took  its  place  in  the  family  of  nations.    With 
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that  union  the  States  became,  in  their  relations  to  foreign 
countries  and  their  citizens  or  subjects,  one  nation,  and 
their  people  became  one  people,  with  a  govemment  de- 
signed to  be  perpetual.  A  dissolution  of  the  Union  would, 
indeed,  remit  the  States  to  their  original  position  of  sepa- 
rate communities,  and  the  United  States  ceasing  to  be  a 
political  body  would  pass  from  the  family  of  nations.  But 
such  a  possibility  was  never  considered  by  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution ;  no  provisions  are  found  within  it  con- 
templating such  a  result.  As  aptly  stated  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Chase,  ^'the  Constitution  in  all  its  provisions  looks 
to  an  indestructible  Union  composed  of  indestructible 
States."  Its  government  was  clothed  with  the  means  to 
give  eflfect  to  all  its  measures,  which  none  have  been 
able  during  the  century  of  its  existence  successfully  to 
resist.  In  the  late  civil  war  its  strength  was  subjected 
to  the  severest  tost.  But  notwithstanding  the  immense 
forces  wielded  by  the  Confederate  States,  the  extent  of 
territory  they  controlled,  and  the  vast  numbers  which  rec- 
ognized their  authority,  the  government  of  the  Union 
never  for  one  hour  renounced  its  claim  to  supreme  au- 
thority over  the  whole  country,  and  to  the  allegiance  of 
every  citizen  thereof.  And  when  the  contest  ended — 
a  contest  which  was  the  most  tremendous  and  awful 
civil  war  known  in  history, — though  made  resplendent 
with  unprecedented  acts  of  heroic  courjige  on  both 
sides  —  the  armies  of  the  Confederate  States  were 
scattered,  and  their  whole  government  overthrown. 
Whilst  the  fiery  courage  and  martial  spirit  of  their 
people  extorted  our  admiration, — we  are  all  of  the  same 
wanior  race, — their  attempts  to  break  the  Union  only 
disclosed  the  immovable   solidity  of  its  foundations  and 
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the  massive  strength  of  its  superstructure.  It  was  the 
dash  of  the  tempestuous  wav(\s  against  the  eternal  rock. 
And,  now,  in  all  its  wide  domain,  in  respect  to  every 
right    secured    by    the    Constitution,    no    citizen    of  the 
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Beptiblic  is  beyond  its  power  or  so  hniuble  as  to  be 
beneath  its  protection.  We  can  now  confidently  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  country  will  embrace  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people,  and  are  justified  in  believing 
that  the  States  will  be  united  then,  as  now,  by  kindred 
sentiments,  and  common  pride  in  the  greatness  and  the 
glory  of  the  country.  We  have  an  abiding  faith  that 
when  we  shall  have  surpassed — as  we  are  destined  to 
do— in  the  vastness  of  our  empire,  as  in  the  civilization 
and  wealth  of  our  people,  ancient  Borne  in  her  greatest 
days,  we  shall  continue  to  be,  for  all  national  purposes, 
as  now,  one  nation,  one  people,  one  power. 

The  crowning  defect  in  the  government  under  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation  was  the  absence  of  any  judicial 
power;  it  had  no  tribunal  to  expound  and  enforce  its 
laws. 

In  no  one  particular  was  the  difference  between  that 
government  and  the  one  which  superseded  it  more  marked 
than  in  its  Judicial  Department.  The  Constitution  de- 
clares not  only  in  what  courts  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  vested,  but  to  what  subjects  it  shall 
extend.  It  is  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court  and  in  such 
inferior  courts  as  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain 
and  establish,  and  it  extends  not  only  to  all  cases  affecting 
ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls ;  to  all 
cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction ;  to  contro- 
versies to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party  ;  to 
controversies  between  two  or  more  States ;  between  a 
State  and  citizens  of  another  State ;  between  citizens  of 
diflferent  States  ;  between  citizens  of  the  same  State  claim- 
ing lands  under  grants  of  different  States  ;  and  between  a 
State,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  States,  citizens 
or  subjects  ;  but  also  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising 
under  the  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  ITuited  States  and 
treaties  made  under  their  authority.  Cases  are  considered 
as  arising  under  the  Constitution,  laws  and  treaties  of  the 
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United  States,  whenever  any  qaestion  respecting  that  Con- 
stitution and  those  laws  or  treaties  is  presented  in  sach 
form  that  the  judicial  power  can  act  upon  it — that  is  to 
say,  when  a  right  or  claim  is  asserted  for  the  maintenance 
of  which  a  construction  of  that  Constitution,  or  of  a  law 
or  a  treaty  of  the  United  States,  is  required. 

No  government  is  suited  to  a  free  people  where  a  judicial 
department  does  not  exist  with  power  to  decide  all  judi- 
cial questions  arising  upon  its  constitution  and  laws. 

The  Judicial  Department  established  under  the  Con- 
stitution is  thus  coextensive  ;  it  reaches  to  every  judicial 
question  which  arises  under  the  Constitution,  treaties, 
and  laws  of  the  United  States.  It  has  devolved  upon  it, 
when  such  a  question  arises,  beyond  the  ordinary  func- 
tions of  a  judicial  department  under  a  single,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  dual,  government,  the  duty  of  determin- 
ing whether  the  delegation  of  powers  to  Congress  on  the 
one  hand,  or  the  reservation  of  powers  to  the  States  on  the 
other,  is  passed  by  either,  and  thus  of  preventing  jarring 
conflicts.  And  in  two  particulara  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  judicial  department  of  any  other  country  ;  one,  in  that 
it  can  summon  before  it  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  ad- 
just controversies  between  them,  going  even  to  the  extent 
of  determining  disputes  as  to  their  boundaries,  rights  of 
soil  and  jurisdiction  ;  tlie  other,  in  that  it  can  determine 
the  validity  or  invalidity  of  an  act  of  Congress  or  of  the 
States,  wh(3n  the  validity  of  either  is  assailed  in  litigation 
before  it. 

Controversies  between  diflforent  States  of  the  world  re- 
specting their  boundaries,  rights  of  soil,  and  jurisdiction 
have  been  the  fruitful  source  of  irritation  between  their 
people,  and  not  unfrequently  of  bloody  conflicts.  The 
history  of  many  of  the  principalities  of  Germany  in  the 
tiftcenth  century  is  a  history  of  desolating  wars  over  dis- 
puted boundaries.  The  license,  disorders  and  crimes  usu- 
ally   attendant    upon    border  warfare  were  the  cause  of 
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widespread  misery,  until  the  establishment  under  Maxi- 
milian of  an  Imperial  chamber  for  the  settlement  of  such 
controversies,  which  brought  out  of  chaos  order  and  tran- 
quillity in  the  German  Empire. 

Between  the  States  in  this  country,  under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  there  were  also  numerous  conflicts  as 
to  boundaries  and  consequent  rights  of  soil  and  jurisdic- 
tion. They  existed  between  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  ; 
between  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire ;  and  between 
Virginia  and  New  Jersey.  By  the  judicial  article  of  the 
Constitution  all  such  controversies  are  withdrawn  from 
the  arbitrament  of  war  to  the  arbitrament  of  law.  Thus, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  is  the  spec- 
tacle presented  of  a  provision  embodied  in  the  funda- 
mental law  of  a  country,  that  controversies  between 
States — still  clothed,  for  purposes  of  internal  government, 
with  the  powers  of  independent  communities — shall  be 
submitted  to  the  peaceful  and  orderly  modes  of  judicial 
procedure  for  settlement  —  controversies  which  Lord 
Chancellor  Hardwicke,  in  the  case  of  Penii  v.  Lo7ul  Balti- 
more,  said  were  worthy  the  judicature  of  a  Boman  senate 
rather  than  of  a  single  judge. 

The  practical  application  of  the  power  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  this  particular  has  been  fruitful  of  happy  results. 
In  1837,  it  settled  a  disputed  boundary  between  Bhode 
Island  and  Massachusetts ;  in  1849,  it  brought  to  an  ad- 
justment the  disputed  line  between  Missouri  and  Iowa ; 
and,  in  1870,  it  settled  the  controversy  between  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia  as  to  jurisdiction  over  two  counties 
within  the  asserted  boundaries  of  the  latter.  Certainly 
no  provision  of  the  Constitution  can  be  mentioned,  more 
honorable  to  the  country  or  more  expressive  of  its  Chris- 
tian civilization,  than  the  one  which  provides  that  con- 
troversies of  this  character  shall  be  thus  peacefully  settled. 
In  determining  them,  the  court  is  suiTounded  by  no 
imperial  guard ;  by  no  bands  of  janissaries ;  it  has  with 
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it  only  the  moral  jndgment  and  the  invisible  power 
of  the  people.  Should  the  necessity  arise,  that  invisible 
power  would  soon  develop  into  a  visible  and  irresistible 
force. 

The  power  of  the  court  to  pass  upon  the  conformity 
with  the  Constitution  of  an  act  of  Congress,  or  of  a 
State,  and  thus  to  declare  its  validity  or  invalidity,  or 
limit  its  application,  follows  from  the  nature  of  the  Con- 
stitution itself,  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, — the  sep- 
aration of  the  three  departments  of  government  into  1^- 
islative,  executive  and  judicial, — the  order  of  the  Con- 
stitution,— each  independent  in  its  sphere,  and  the  specific 
restraints  upon  the  exercise  of  legislative  powers  con- 
tained in  that  instrument.  In  all  other  countries,  except 
perhaps  Canada  under  the  government  of  the  Dominion, 
the  judgment  of  the  legislature  as  to  the  compatibility  of 
a  law  passed  by  it  with  the  constitution  of  the  country 
has  been  considered  as  superior  to  the  judgment  of  the 
courts.  But  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  Supreme  Court  is  independent  of  other  departments 
in  all  judicial  matters,  and  the  compatibility  between  the 
Constitution  and  a  statute,  whether  of  Congress  or  of  a 
State,  is  a  judicial  and  not  a  political  question,  and  there- 
fore is  to  be  determined  by  the  court  whenever  a  litigant 
asserts  a  right  or  claim  under  the  disputed  act  for  judicial 
decision. 

This  power  of  that  court  is  sometimes  characterized  by 
foreign  writers  and  jurists  as  a  unique  provision  of  a  dis- 
turbing and  dangerous  character,  tending  to  defeat  the 
popular  will  as  expressed  by  the  legislature.  In  thus  char- 
acterizing it  they  look  at  the  power  as  one  that  may  be 
exercised  by'  way  of  supervision  over  the  general  legisla- 
tion of  Cougress,  determining  the  validity  of  an  enact- 
ment in  advance  of  its  being  contested.  But  a  declara- 
tion of  the  unconstitutionality  of  an  act  of  Congress  or 
of  the  States  cannot  be  made  in  that  way  by  the  Judicial 
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Department.  The  uucoustitutiouality  of  an  act  cannot 
be  pronounced  except  as  required  for  the  determination 
of  contested  litigation.  No  such  authority  as  supposed 
would  be  tolerated  in  this  country.  It  would  make  the 
Supreme  Court  a  third  house  of  Congress,  and  its  con- 
clusions would  be  subject  to  all  the  infirmities  of  general 
legislation. 

The  limitations  upon  legislative  power,  arising  from 
the  nature  of  the  Constitution  and  its  specific  restraints 
in  favor  of  private  rights,  cannot  be  disregarded  without 
conceding  that  the  legislature  can  change  at  will  the  form 
of  our  government  from  one  of  limited  to  one  of  unlim- 
ited powers.  Whenever,  therefore,  any  court,  called  upon 
to  construe  an  enactment  of  Congress  or  of  a  State,  the 
validity  of  which  is  assailed,  finds  its  provisions  incon- 
sistent with  the  Constitution,  it  must  give  effect  to  the  lat- 
ter, because  it  is  the  fundamental  law  of  the  whole  people, 
and,  as  such,  superior  to  any  law  of  Congress  or  any  law  of 
a  State.  Otherwise  the  limitations  upon  legislative  power 
expressed  in  the  Constitution  or  implied  by  it  must  be 
considered  as  vain  attempts  to  control  a  power  which  is 
in  its  nature  uncontrollable. 

This  unique  power,  as  it  is  termed,  is  therefore  not  only 
not  a  disturbing  or  dangerous  force,  but  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  our  form  of  government.  Its  exercise 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  States,  in  all 
their  branches,  within  the  limits  assigned  to  them  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  thus  secure 
justice  to  the  people  against  the  unrestrained  legislative 
will  of  either — the  reign  of  law  against  the  sway  of  arbi- 
trary power. 

As  to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  respect- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  acts  of  Congress  or  of  the 
States,  they  have,  as  a  general  rule,  been  recognized  as 
furthering  the  great  purposes  of  the  Constitution; — as 
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where,  in  Gihhuns  v.  OgdeUy  the  court  declared  the  free- 
dom of  the  navigable  waters  of  Now  York  to  all  vessels, 
against  a  claim  of  an  exclusive  right  to  navigate  them  by 
steam  vessels  under  a  grant  of  the  State  to  particular 
individuals; — or  where, as  in  Dartitumth  College  v.  Wood- 
wu7'</^  the  court  enforced  the  prohibition  of  the  Constitu- 
tion against  the  impairment  by  the  legislation  of  a  State 
of  the  obligation  of  a  contract,  declaring  void  an  act  of 
New  Hampshire  which  altered  the  charter  of  the  college 
in  essential  particulars,  and  holding  that  the  charter 
granted  to  the  trustees  of  tlie  college  was  a  contract  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  and  protected  by  it;  aud 
that  the  college  was  a  ])rivate  cliari table  institution  not 
under  the  control  of  the  legislature ; — or  where,  as  in 
Broinn  v.  Ma ff/ land,  the  court  declared  that  commerce 
with  foreign  nations  could  not,  under  a  law  of  the  State, 
be  burdened  with  a  tax  upon  goods  imported,  before  they 
were  broken  in  bulk,  though  the  tax  was  imposed  in  the 
form  of  a  license  to  sell ; — or  where,  as  in  Westo?i  v.  Charles 
ton,  the  court  declared  that  the  bonds  and  securities  of  the 
United  States  could  not  be  subjected  to  taxation  by  the 
States,  and  thus  the  credit  of  the  United  States  impaired;— 
or  where,  as  in  J/cCulloch  v.  Maryland  and  Osborn  v.  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  the  court  denied  the  authority  of  the 
States,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  to  impede,  burden,  or  in 
any  manner  control  the  moans  or  measures  adopted  by 
the  government  for  the  execution  of  its  powers ;— or 
where,  as  in  Hall  v.  Ih  Oulr  ;  The  Wabash  liailxtjay  Co,  v. 
/lllnois  ;  The  Philadelphia  and  Southern  Steamship  Co.  v. 
Pennsyli^ania,  aud  other  cases  determined  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  couii  has  removed  barriers  to 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  interposed  by  State  leg- 
islation. 

And  so  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  which  the  va- 
lidity of  an  act  of  Congress  or  of  a  State  has  been  called 
in  question,  its  decisions  have  been  in  the  same  direction, 
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to  uphold  and  carry  out  the  provisious  of  the  Constitution. 
In  some  instances  the  court,  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers 
in  this  respect,  way  have  made  mistakes.  The  judges 
would  be  more  than  human  if  this  were  not  so.  Thev 
have  never  claimed  infallibility ;  they  have  often  differed 
among  themselves.  All  they  have  ever  asserted  is,  that 
they  have  striven  to  the  utmost  of  their  abilities  to  be 
right,  and  to  perform  the  functions  with  which  they  are 
clothed,  to  the  advancement  of  justice  and  the  good  of 
the  country. 

In  respect  to  their  liability  to  err  in  their  conclusions 
this  may  be  said — that  in  addition  to  the  desire  which 
must  be  ascribed  to  them  to  be  just — the  conditions  under 
which  they  perform  their  duties,  the  publicity  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, the  discussions  before  them,  and  the  public  at- 
tention which  is  drawn  to  all  decisions  of  general  interest, 
tend  to  prevent  any  grave  departure  from  the  purposes 
of  the  Constitution.  And,  further,  there  is  this  correc- 
tive of  error  in  everj'  such  departure  ;  it  will  not  fit  har- 
moniously teith  other  rulings  ;  it  will  collide  with  them, 
and  thus  compel  explanations  and  qualifications  until 
the  error  is  eliminated.  Like  all  other  error  it  is  bound 
to  die ;  truth  alone  is  immortal,  and  in  the  end  will  assert 
its  rightful  supremacy. 

And  now,  with  its  history  in  the  century  past,  what  is 
needed,  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
should  sustain  its  character  and  be  as  useful  in  the  century 
to  come  ?  I  answer,  as  a  matter  of  the  first  considera- 
tion,— that  it  should  not  be  overborne  with  work,  and 
by  that  I  mean  it  should  have  some  relief  from  the 
immense  burden  now  cast  upon  it.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  legislative  action,  and  in  determining  what 
measures  shall  be  adopted  for  that  purpose  Congress 
will  undoubtedly  receive  with  favor  suggestions  from 
the  Bar  Associations  of  the  country.  The  Justices  al- 
ready do  all  in  their  power,  for  each  one  examines  every 
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case  and  passes  his  individual  judgment  upon  it.  No  case 
in  the  Supreme  Court  is  ever  referred  to  any  one  Justice, 
or  to  several  of  the  Justices,  to  decide  and  report  to  the 
others.  Every  suitor,  however  humble,  is  entitled  to  and 
receives  the  judgment  of  every  Justice  u])on  his  case. 

In  consideiing  this  matter  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  in  addition  to  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
admiralty  and  maritime  cases,  from  the  enlarged  com- 
merce on  the  seas,  and  on  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  number  of  patent  cases  from 
the  multitude  of  inventions  brought  forth  by  the  genius 
of  our  people,  calling  for  judicial  determination,  even  to 
the  extent  of  occupying  a  large  portion  of  the  time  of 
the  court,  many  causes,  which  did  not  exist  upon  its 
organization  or  during  tlie  first  quarter  of  the  century, 
have  added  enormously  to  its  business.  Thus  by  the  new 
agencies  of  steam  and  electricity  in  the  movement  of 
machinery  and  transmission  of  intelligence,  creating  rail- 
ways and  steamboats,  telegraphs  and  telephones,  and 
adding  almost  withont  number  to  establishments  for  the 
manufacture  of  fabrics,  transactions  are  carried  on  to  an 
infinitely  greater  extent  than  before  between  different 
States,  leading  to  innumerable  controversies  between  their 
citizens,  which  have  found  their  way  to  that  tribunal  for 
decision.  More  than  one-half  of  the  business  before  it  for 
years  has  arisen  from  such  controversies. 

The  facility  with  which  corporations  can  now  be 
formed  has  also  increased  its  business  far  beyond  what 
it  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  Nearly  all  enter- 
prises requiring  for  their  successful  prosecution  large  in- 
vestment of  capital  are  conducted  by  corporations.  They, 
in  fact,  embrace  every  branch  of  industry,  and  the  wealth 
that  they  hold  in  the  United  States  equals  in  value  four- 
fifths  of  the  entire  proi)erty  of  the  country.  They  carry 
on  business  with  the  citizens  of  every  State  as  well  as  with 
foreign  nations,  and  the  litigation  arising  out   of   their 
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transactions  is  enormoas,  giving  rise  to  every  possible 
question  to  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts 
extends. 

The  numerous  grants  of  the  public  domain,  embracing 
hundreds  of  millions  of  acres,  in  aid  of  the  construc- 
tion of  railways,  also  for  common  schools,  for  public 
buildings  and  institutions  of  learning,  have  produced 
a  great  variety  of  questions  of  much  intricacy  and  diffi- 
culty. The  discovery  of  mines  of  the  precious  metals, 
in  our  new  possessions  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the 
modes  adopted  for  their  development,  have  added  many 
more.  The  legislation  required  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  civil  war,  and  following  it,  and  the  constitutional 
amendments  which  were  designed  to  give  farther  se- 
curity to  personal  rights,  have  brought  before  the  court 
questions  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance,  call- 
ing for  the  most  earnest  and  laborious  consideration. 
Indeed,  the  cases  which  have  come  before  this  court, 
springing  from  causes  which  did  not  exist  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  century,  exceed,  in  the  magnitude 
of  the  property  interests  involved,  and  in  the  impor- 
tance of  the  public  questions  presented,  all  cases  brought 
within  the  same  period  before  any  court  of  Christendom. 

Whilst  the  constitutional  amendments  have  not  changed 
the  structure  of  our  dual  form  of  government,  but  are  ad- 
ditions to  the  previous  amendments,  and  are  to  be  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  them  and  the  original  Constitution 
as  one  instrument,  they  have  removed  from  existence  an 
institution  which  was  felt  by  wise  statesmen  to  bo  incon- 
sistent with  the  great  de(*.larations  of  right  upon  which 
our  government  is  founded  ;  and  they  have  vastly  en- 
larged the  subjects  of  Federal  jurisdiction.  The  amend- 
ment declaring  that  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servi- 
tude, except  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  shall  exist  in  the 
United  States  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction,  not 
only  has  done  away  with  the  slavery  of  the  black  man,  as 
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it  then  existed,  but  interdicts  forever  the  slavery  of  any 
man,  and  not  only  slavery,  but  involuntary  servitude — 
that  is,  serfage,  vassalage,  villeinage,  peonage,  and  all  other 
forms  of  compulsory  service  for  the  mere  benefit  or  pleas- 
ure of  otliers.  As  has  often  been  said,  it  was  intended  to 
make  every  one  born  in  this  country  a  free  man  and  to 
give  him  a  right  to  pursue  the  ordinary  vocations  of  life 
without  other  restraint  than  such  as  affects  all  others,  and 
to  enjoy  equally  with  them  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  The 
right  to  labor  as  he  may  think  proper  without  injury  to 
others  is  an  element  of  that  freedom  which  is  his  birth- 
right. 

/  The  amendment,  declaring  that  no  State  shall  make 
^or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor  deprive 
any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  pro- 
cess of,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  has  proclaimed  that 
equality  before  the  law  shall  forever  be  the  governing 
rule  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union  which  every  person  how- 
ever humble  may  invoke  for  his  protection.  In  enforc- 
ing these  provisions,  or  considering  the  laws  adopted  for 
\  their  enforcement,  or  laws  which  are  supposed  to  be  in 
conflict  with  them,  difficult  and  far-reaching  questions 
are  presented  at  every  term  for  decision. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  present  century  the  calendar 
of  the  court  did  not  average  140  cases  a  term,  and  never 
amounted  at  any  one  term  to  300  cases  ;  the  calendar  of 
the  present  term  oxcoods  1,500.  In  view  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  court, — its  crowded  docket — the  multitude 
of  questions  constantly  brought  before  it  of  the  greatest 
and  most  extended  influence — surely  it  has  a  right  to 
call  upon  the  country  to  give  it  assistance  and  relief. 
Something  must  be  done  in  that  direction  and  should 
be  <l()no  sjM^edily  to  prevent  the  delays  to  suitors  now 
existing.     To  delay  justice   is  as  pernicious  as  to  deny 
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it.  One  of  the  most  precious  articles  of  Magna  Charta 
was  that  in  which  the  King  declared  that  he  would  not 
deny  nor  delay  to  any  man  justice  or  right.  And  assuredly 
what  the  barons  of  England  wrung  from  their  monarch, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  will  not  refuse  to  any 
suitor  for  justice  in  their  tribunals. 

Furthermore,  I  hardly  need  say,  that,  to  retain  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  conceded  in  the  past,  the  court, 
whilst  cautiously  abstaining  from  assuming  powers 
granted  by  the  Constitution  to  other  departments  of  the 
government,  must  unhesitatingly  and  to  the  best  of  its 
ability  enforce,  as  heretofore,  not  only  all  the  limita- 
tions of  the  Constitution  upon  the  federal  and  state 
governments,  but  also  all  the  guarantees  it  contains  of 
the  private  rights  of  the  citizen,  both  of  person  and  of 
property.  As  population  and  wealth  increase^as  the 
inequalities  in  the  conditions  of  men  become  more  and 
more  marked  and  disturbing — as  the  enormous  aggrega- 
tion of  wealth  possessed  by  some  corporations  excites 
uneasiness  lest  their  power  should  become  dominating  in 
the  legislation  of  the  country,  and  thus  encroach  upon 
the  rights  or  crush  out  the  business  of  individuals  of  small 
means — as  population  in  some  quarters  presses  upon  the 
means  of  subsistence,  and  angry  menaces  against  order 
find  vent  in  loud  denunciations — it  becomes  more  and 
more  the  imperative  duty  of  the  court  to  enforce  with  a 
firm  hand  every  guarantee  of  the  Constitution.  Every 
decision  weakening  their  restraining  power  is  a  blow  to 
the  peace  of  society  and  to  its  progress  and  improvement. 
It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  protection  to  property 
and  to  persons  cannot  be  separated.  Where  property  is 
insecure,  the  rights  of  persons  are  unsafe.  Protection  to 
the  one  goes  with  protection  to  the  other ;  and  there  can 
be  neither  prosperity  nor  progress  where  either  is  uncer- 
tain. 

That  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  must  possess  the 
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ability  and  learning  required  by  the  duties  of  their  office, 
and  a  character  for  purity  and  integrity  beyond  reproach, 
need  not  be  said.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  perform- 
ance of  his  judicial  duty  that  a  judge  should  act  honestly 
in  all  that  he  does.  He  must  be  ready  to  act  in  all  cases 
presented  for  his  judicial  determination  with  absolute  fear- 
lessness. Timidity,  hesitation,  and  cowardice  in  any  pub- 
lic officer  excite  and  deserve  only  contempt,  but  infinitely 
more  in  a  judge  than  in  any  other,  because  he  is  appointed 
to  discharge  a  public  trust  of  the  most  sacred  character. 
To  decide  against  his  conviction  of  the  law  or  judgment 
as  to  the  evidence,  whether  moved  by  prejudice  or  passion, 
or  the  clamor  of  the  crowd,  is  to  assent  to  a  robbery  as 
infamous  in  morals  and  as  deserving  of  punishment  as 
that  of  the  highwayman  or  the  burglar ;  and  to  hesitate 
or  refuse  to  act  when  duty  calls  is  hardly  less  the  subject 
.  of  just  reproach.  If  he  is  influenced  by  apprehensions 
that  his  character  will  be  attacked,  of  his  motives  im- 
pugned, or  that  his  judgment  will  be  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  particular  classes,  cliques  or  associations, 
rather  than  to  his  own  convictions  of  the  law,  he  will  fail 
lamentably  in  his  high  office. 

To  the  intelligent  and  learned  Bar  of  the  country  the 
judges  must  look  for  their  most  effective  and  substantial 
support.  Its  members  appreciate  more  than  any  other 
class  the  difficulties  and  labors  and  reponsibilities  of  the 
judicial  office ;  and  whilst  the  most  severe  and  unsparing 
of  critics,  they  are  in  the  end  the  most  just  in  their  judg- 
ments. If  they  entertain  for  the  judges  respect  and  con- 
fidence ;  if  they  accord  to  them  learning,  integidty,  and 
courage ;  the  general  public  will  not  bo  slow  in  accepting 
their  appreciation  as  the  true  estimate  of  the  judges* 
character.  Sustained  by  this  professional  and  public 
confidence,  the  Supreme  Court  may  hope  to  stiU  further 
strengthen  the  hearts  of  all  in  love,  admiration,  and  rever- 
ence for  the  Constitiition  of  the  United  States,  the  noblest 
inheritance  ever  possessed  by  a  free  people. 


ADDRESS  OF  MR.  JUSTICE  HARLAN, 

At  the  Banquet  in  the  evening,  to  the  toast,  '^  The  Supreme 

Court  of  the  United  States.'' 


Mb.  President  : 

The  toast  you  have  read  suggests  many  reflections  of 
interest.  But  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  shape  to 
'  them,  in  my  own  mind,  the  fact  confronts  me  that  every 
line  of  thought  most  appropriate  to  this  occasion  has 
been  covered  by  addresses  delivered,  in  another  place, 
by  distinguished  members  of  the  Bar,  and  by  an  eminent 
jurist  responding  on  behalf  of  the  Supreme  Coiirt  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  left  nothing  to  be  added 
respecting  the  organization,  the  history,  the  personnel, 
or  the  jurisdiction  of  that  tribunal.  It  is  well  that  those 
addresses  are  to  be  preserved  in  permanent  form  for  the 
delight  and  instruction  of  all  that  are  to  come  after  us ; 
especially  those  who,  as  judges  and  lawyers,  will  be  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  justice.  I  name  the 
lawyers  with  the  bench,  because  upon  them,  equally  with 
the  judges,  rests  the  responsibility  for  an  intelligent  de- 
termination of  causes  in  the  courts,  whether  relating  to 
public  or  to  private  rights.  As  the  bench  is  recruited  from 
the  Bar,  it  must  always  be  that  as  are  the  lawyers  in  any 
given  period,  so,  in  the  main,  are  the  courts  before  which 
they  appear.  Upon  the  integrity,  learning  and  courage 
of  the  Bar  largely  depends  the  welfare  of  the  country  of 
which  they  are  citizens ;  for,  of  all  members  of  society, 
the  lawyers  are  best  qualified  by  education  and  training 
to  devise  the  methods  necessary  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  people  against  the  aggressions  of  power.     But  they 
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are,  also,  in  the  best  sense,  ministers  of  justice.  It  is 
not  true,  as  a  famous  lawyer  once  said,  that  an  advocate, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  must  know  only  his  client. 
He  owes  a  duty  to  the  court  of  which  he  is  an  officer, 
and  to  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Above 
all,  he  owes  a  duty  to  his  own  conscience.  He  miscon- 
ceives his  high  calling  if  he  fails  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
fidelity  to  the  court  is  not  inconsistent  with  truth  and 
honor,  or  with  a  fearless  discharge  of  duty  to  his  client. 
It  need  scarcely  be  said  in  this  presence  that  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  have  met  all  the  demands  that  the  most  scru- 
pulous integrity  has  exacted  from  gentlemen  in  their , 
position. 

In  the  addresses  to-day  much  was  said  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  that  was  gratifying  as  well  to 
those  now  members  of  that  tribunal  as  to  all  who  take 
pride  in  its  history.  But,  Mr.  President,  whatever  of 
honor  has  come  to  that  court  for  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  discharged  the  momentous  trust  committed  to  it  by 
the  Constitution  must  be  shared  by  the  Bar  of  Amer- 
ica. "  Justice,  sir,"  (I  use  the  words  of  Daniel  Webster,) 
*'  is  the  great  interest  of  man  on  earth.  It  is  the  ligament 
which  holds  civilized  beings  and  civilized  nations  to- 
gether. Wherever  her  temple  stands,  and  so  long  as  it 
is  duly  honored,  there  is  a  foundation  for  social  security, 
general  happiness,  and  the  improvement  and  progress  of 
our  race.  And  whoever  labors  on  this  edifice  with  use- 
fulness and  distinction,  whoever  clears  its  foundations, 
strengthens  its  pillars,  adorns  its  entablatures,  or  eon- 
tributes  to  raise  its  august  doma  still  higher  in  the  skies, 
connects  himself,  iu  name  and  fame  and  character,  with 
that  which  is  and  must  be  as  durable  as  the  frame  of 
human  society."  The  Temple  of  Justice  which  has  been 
reared  in  this  fair  land  is  largely  the  work  of  our  lawyei's. 
If  then)  be  security  for  life,  libeiiy  and  property,  it  is  be- 
cause the  lawyers  of  America  have  not  been  unmindful 
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of  their  obligations  as  ministers  of  justice.  Search  the 
history  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  they  have  been  foremost  in  all  movements  having 
for  their  object  the  maintenance  of  the  law  against 
violence  and  anarchy  ;  the  preservation  of  the  just  rights 
both  of  the  government  and  of  the  people. 

I  read  recently  a  brief  speech  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  a 
banquet  given  many  years  ago  in  honor  of  the  great 
French  advocate,  Berryer.  He  had  visited  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  witnessed  there  much  cruel  oppression 
of  the  people.  The  executive  power,  he  said,  not  only 
had  broken  the  law,  but  had  established  in  its  place  a 
system  of  arbitrary  wHl.  He  found,  to  use  his  own 
words,  that  the  audacity  of  tyranny,  which  hjid  put 
down  chambers  and  municipalities  and  extinguished  the 
press,  had  not  been  able  to  do  one  thing — to  silence  the 
Bar.  He,  himself,  heard  lawyers  in  courts  of  justice,  un- 
dismayed by  the  presence  of  soldiers,  and  in  defiance  of 
despotic  power,  defend  the  cause  of  the  accused  with  a 
fearlessness  that  could  not  have  been  sur})assed.  He  was 
moved,  on  that  occasion,  to  say  of  the  English  Bar,  what 
may  be  truly  said  of  the  American  Bar,  that  its  membei's 
are  inseparable  from  our  national  life — from  the  security 
of  our  national  institutions. 

It  has  been  said  of  some  of  the  judgments  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  that  they  are  not 
excelled  by  any  ever  delivered  in  the  judicial  tribunals 
of  any  countvy.  Candor,  however,  requires  the  conces- 
sion that  their  preparation  was  preceded  by  arguments 
at  its  bar  of  which  may  bo  said,  what  Mr.  Justice  Buller 
observed  of  certain  judgnieuts  of  Lord  Mansfield,  that 
they  were  of  such  transcendent  power  that  those  who 
heard  them  were  lost  in  admiration  **  at  the  strength  and 
stretch  of  the  human  understanding." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  unwilling  to  pass  from  this  subject 
without  saying   what  it  is  but  just  to  say,  that  the   bar  of 
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this  imperial  State  has  farDished  its  quota,  aye,  more  than 
its  quota,  to  the  army  of  great  lawyers  and  advocates, 
who,  by  their  learning,  eloquence  and  labors,  have  aided 
the  courts  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  those  of  the  States, 
in  ])laciug  our  constitutional  system  upon  foundations, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  are  to  endure  for  ages.  Not  to  speak 
of  the  living,  and  not  to  name  all  the  dead  who  have  done 
honor  to  the  legal  profession  in  this  State,  I  may  mention 
Alexander  Hamilton,  '^  formed  for  all  parts,  in  all  alike  he 
shined,  variously  great ; "  William  H.  Seward,  John  C. 
Si)encer,  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  John  Wells,  George 
Wood,  Joshua  A.  Spencer,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Daniel 
Lord,  John  Duer,  James  T.  Brady,  Ogden  Hoffman, 
Charles  O'Conor  and  Boscoe  Conkling.  Gentlemen  of 
the  bar  of  New  York,  you  have  in  these  and  other  great 
names  upon  the  roll  of  lawyers  and  advocates  given 
to  the  country  by  your  State,  an  inheritance  beyond  all 
price. 

But,  sir,  while  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
is  indebted  to  the  Bar  of  the  country  for  its  invaluable 
aid  in  the  administration  of  justice,  it  is  still  more  in- 
debted to  the  highest  courts  of  the  several  States,  and 
to  the  Circuit  and  District  Courts  of  the  Union.  Many 
distinguished  members  of  those  courts — judges  whose 
learning  and  integrity  is  everywhere  recognized — have 
honored  this  occasion  by  their  presence.  But  it  is  a  most 
felicitous  circumstance  that  we  have  with  us  the  full 
bench  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  of  whose 
Bar  we  are  guests  upon  this  occasion.  Who  can  ade- 
quately estimate,  who  can  overstate,  the  influence  for 
good  upon  American  jurisprudence  which  has  been 
exerted  by  the  learned  judgments  delivered  by  those 
who  have  graced  the  bench  of  this  proud  State  ?  Kent, 
Livingston,  Thompson,  Spencer,  Jones,  Nelson,  Oakley, 
Savage,  Walworth,  Marcy,  Bronson,  Denio  and  Seldeu, 
not   to  mention   others,  will   be  remembered  as   long  as 
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the  science  of  law  has  votaries.  If  what  they  wrote 
were  obliterated  altogether  from  our  judicial  history,  a 
void  would  be  left  in  American  jurisprudence  that  could 
not  be  fiUedl  Indeed,  the  history  of  American  law  could 
not  well  be  written  without  referring  to  the  judgments 
and  writings  of  those  eminent  jurists. 

And  here  it  is  appropriate  to  say  that  the  duty  of  ex- 
pounding the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  not 
devolved  alone  upon  the  courts  of  the  Union.  From  the 
organization  of  our  government  to  the  present  time,  that 
duty  has  been  shared  by  the  courts  of  the  States.  Con- 
gress has  taken  care  to  provide  that  the  original  juris- 
diction of  the  courts  of  the  Union  of  suits  at  law  and 
in  equity  arising  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  or  under  treaties  with  foreign  countries, 
shall  be  concurrent  with  that  of  the  courts  of  the  several 
States.  This  feature  of  our  judicial  system  has  had  much 
to  do  with  creating  and  perpetuating  the  feeling  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  is  not  a  foreign 
government,  but  a  government  of  the  people  of  all  the 
States,  ordained  by  them  to  accomplish  objects  pertaining 
to  the  whole  country,  which  could  not  be  efficiently 
achieved  by  any  government  except  one  deriving  its 
authority  from  all  the  people. 

As  we  stand  to-night  in  this  commercial  metropolis, 
where  the  government  created  by  the  Constitution  was 
organized,  and  where  the  supreme  judicial  tribunal  of  the 
Union  held  its  first  session,  it  is  pleasant  to  remember  that 
aU  along  its  pathway  that  court  has  had  the  cordial 
co-operation  and  support  of  the  highest  court  of  this  the 
most  powerful  of  all  the  States.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  highest  court  of  New  York, 
have  not  always  reached  the  same  conclusions  upon  ques- 
tions of  general  law,  nor  have  they  always  agreed  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
But,  despite  these  diflferences,  expressed  with  due  regard 
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to  the  dignity  and  authority  of  each  tribunal,  they  have 
stood  together  in  maintaining  these  vital  principles  enun- 
ciated by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States : 

That  while  the  preservation  of  the  States,  with  author- 
ity to  deal  with  matters  not  committed  to  national  con- 
trol, is  fundamental  in  the  American  constitutional  sys- 
tem, the  Union  cannot  exist  without  a  government  for  the 
whole ; 

That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  made 
for  the  whole  people  of  the  Union,  and  is  equally  binding 
upon  all  the  courts  and  all  the  citizens ; 

That  the  general  government,  though  limited  as  to  its 
objects,  is  yet  supreme  with  respect  to  those  objects,  is 
the  government  of  all,  its  powers  are  delegated  by  all,  it 
represents  all,  and  acts  for  all ;  and, 

That  America  has  chosen  to  be,  in  many  respects  and 
to  many  purposes,  a  nation,  and  for  all  these  purposes 
her  government  is  complete,  to  all  these  objects  it  is  com- 
petent. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  words  more.  The  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  will  return  to  their 
post  of  duty,  with  grateful  thanks  for  the  opportunity  given 
them  to  participate  in  these  Centennial  exercises.  It  has 
been  good  for  us  to  be  here.  You  have  given  us,  gentle- 
men, renewed  reason  to  think  that  the  court  of  which  we 
are  members  is  regarded  with  affection  and  confidence 
by  the  Bar  of  the  country,  and  that  as  long  as  it  shall  be 
equal  to  the  tremendous  responsibilities  imposed  upon  it, 
that  affection  and  confidence  will  not  be  withdrawn. 

We  have  mot  here  to  celebrate  the  organization  of  that 
court,  in  this  city,  one  hundred  years  ago— a  tribunal 
fitly  declared  to  be  the  living  voice  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Within  that  period  the  ])rogre8s  of  the  nation  in 
all  that  involves  the  material  prosperity  and  the  moral 
elevation  of  the  people,  has  exceeded  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  those  who  laid  the  foundations   of  our 
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govemment.  But  its  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
principles  upon  which  that  government  rests,  and  must 
continue  to  rest,  if  it  is  to  accomplish  the  beneficent 
ends  for  which  it  was  created,  is  not  less  marvellous.  It 
was  once  thought  by  statesmen  whose  patriotism  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  the  power  committed  to  the  courts  of  the 
Union,  especially  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  would  ultimately  destroy  the  independence,  within 
their  respective  spheres,  of  the  co-ordinate  departments 
of  the  national  government,  and  even  endanger  the  exist- 
ence and  authority  of  the  State  governments.  But  the 
experience  of  a  century,  full  of  startling  political  and 
social  changes,  has  shown  not  only  that  those  apprehen- 
sions were  groundless,  but  that  the  Father  of  our  Country 
was  right  when  he  declared,  in  a  letter  to  the  first  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  that  the  judicial  department 
was  the  keystone  of  our  political  fabric.  Time  has 
grandly  vindicated  tliat  declaration.  All  now  admit  that 
the  fathers  did  not  err  when  they  made  provision,  in  the 
fundamental  law,  for  "  one  Supreme  Court,"  with  author- 
ity to  determine,  for  the  whole  country,  the  true  meaning 
and  scope  of  that  law.  The  American  peo])le,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  century,  have  a  firm  conviction  that  the  elimi- 
nation of  that  court  from  our  constitutional  system  would 
be  the  destruction  of  the  govornmeut  itself,  upon  which 
depends  the  success  of  the  exi>eriment  of  free  institutions 
resting  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed.  That  those 
institutions,  which  have  answered  "  tlie  true  ends  of  gov- 
ernment beyon(>  all  precedent  in  human  history,"  may  be 
preserved  in  their  integrity ;  that  our  country  may,  under 
all  circumstances,  be  an  object  of  supreme  affection  by 
those  enjoying  the  blcissings  of  our  republican  govern- 
ment; and  that  the  court  whose  organization  you  have 
assembled  to  commeniorato  may,  in  its  membei'sliip  as 
well  as  in  its  judgments,  always  meet  the  just  expectations 
of  the  people,  is  the  earnest  wish  of  those  to  whom  you 
have,  on  this  occasion,  done  so  much  honor. 


MEMORIAL 


FROM 


SENATORS     FBOM     CALIFORNIA     AKD     OREGON,     SENATOR 
STEWART   FROM   NEVADA,    AND  SENATOR  8H0UP 

FROM    IDAHO, 


AND   FBOM  THS 


JUDGES  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BAR  OF  CALIFORNIA  AND 
THE  FEDERAL  JUDGES  IN  THAT  STATE, 


REQUESTING 


MR.  JUSTICE  FIELD 


NOT   TO   CHANGE   HIS   CIRCUIT 


FROM 


The    Ninth,   embracing:    the    States    of    California,    Nevada,  Oregon, 

Washington,    Idaho,    and    Montana, 

TO   THE 

Second    Circuit,    containing:    the    States   of    New    York,    Connecticut 

and    Vermont. 


MEMORIAL. 


During  the  year  1893  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Blatchford 
died  and  Mr.  Justice  White,  of  Louisiana,  was  appointed 
his  successor  in  February,  1894.  The  question  then  arose 
as  to  which  Justice  should  be  assigned  to  the  circuit  com- 
posed of  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Vermont.  The 
assignment  was  tendered  by  the  court  to  Mr.  Justice  Field. 
He  was  also  earnestly  requested  by  certain  members  of 
the  New  York  bar  to  accept  the  assignment. 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  profession  in  that  State,  and  for  a  long 
time  President  of  its  Bar  Association,  earnestly  urged  its 
acceptance,  and  wrote  to  him  as  follows : 


<( 


My  Dear  Judge  Field  : 


"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  think  that  you  should 
accept  the  New  York  circuit.  New  York  being  now  deprived 
of  any  Justice  of  its  own,  ought  not,  nevertheless,  to  be  left 
out  in  the  cold  entirely,  and  is  entitled  to  have  assigned  to  its 
service  the  Justice  who  would  command  the  most  respect  and 
confidence ;  and  your  record  in  the  court  for  the  last  thirty 
years  naturally  indicates  you  as  the  man.  This  bar  and  com- 
munity would  welcome  you  most  warmly  and  would,  I  am 
sure,  be  delighted  at  your  selection.  And  the  very  moderate 
amount  of  judicial  service  which  is  exacted  now  within  the 
circuit  from  the  Justice  assigned  would  be  more  important 
and  more  effective  here  than  in  any  other  circuit.  And  if  you 
would  take  up  your  residence  in  New  York  we  should  feel  that 
you  were  all  our  own. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  this  change  would  sever  or  even  weaken 
the  ties  and  associations  that  bind  you  to  the  people  of  the 
Pacific  States,  to  whom  you  have  rendered  a  life-long  service. 
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They  will,  I  am  sure,  appreciate  the  consideration  that  at  your 
age  you  may  well  be  relieved  of  any  further  obligation  to  make 
a  double  journey  each  year  or  two  across  the  continent,  when 
you  can  render  greater  and  more  responsible  service  here  with 
greater  comfort  and  ease  to  yourself. 

"  I  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  promptly  say  yes,  and  crown 
your  great  judicial  record  by  serving  as  the  Justice  of  the  Sec- 
ond Circuit. 

"  Most  truly  yours, 

**  Joseph  H.  Ghoate. 
"Hon.  Stephen  J.  Field. 

There  were  many  things  which   would   have   rendered 
its  acceptance  agreeable  to  him.     He  had  studied  in  New 
York  for  the  bar  when  a  young  man,  and  in  early  life  haA^ 
left  that  State  for  Calif oruia,  and,  after  being  there  foic* 
some  yeai's,  had  been  elected  to  its  Supreme  bench,  s.Ji3k 
afterwards  had  become  its  Chief  Justice.     Subsequently, 
and  while  its  Chief  Justice,  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Lincoln  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unites/ 
States,  and  after  sitting  thirty-one  years  on  that  bench 
was  requested  by  his  associates  to  return  to  his  old  home 
and  accept  this  assignment  of  the  circuit  embracing  New 
York. 

Whilst  he  had  the  matter  under  consideration,  the  Sen- 
ators from  California  and  Oregon,  Senator  Stewart  from 
Nevada,  and  Senator  Shoup  from  Idaho,  addressed  to 
him  a  letter  requesting  that  ho  would  continue  in  his  cir- 
cuit on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  request  was  a  great  sur- 
prise, but  was  gratifying  to  him.  It  would  have  been 
signed  also  by  Senator  Jones  had  he  been  present,  but 
at  the  time  he  was  absent  from  Washington.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  copy  of  the  communication  : 

United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  19,  1894. 
Mr.  JusTirE  Stephen  J.  Fieij), 

Supretne  Court  of  the  United  /States,  Washington^  I).  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  A  rumor  has  reached  us  that  an  effort  will  be 

made,  in  the  new  assignment  of  Judges  to  the  different  cir> 
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cuits,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Judge  Blatchford  and  the 
appointment  of  Judge  White  of  Louisiana,  to  induce  you  to 
change  your  circuit  and  leave  the  Pacific  Coast,  to  be  located 
in  New  York.  We  should  deeply  regret  any  such  change. 
Tour  name  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  that  the  people  of  that  section  regard  you  as 
belonging  to  them,  and  would  keenly  regret  your  change  of 
residence.  • 

Your  services  in  the  California  Legislature  of  1851  were 
invaluable.  The  Civil  Practice  Act,  which  you  prepared  and 
caused  to  be  adopted,  was  the  foundation  of  judicial  procedure 
in  California,  and  its  principles  were  extended  to  the  surround- 
ing States  and  Territories.  A  provision  which  was  incorpo- 
rated in  that  act  became  the  basis  for  the  system  of  mining  law 
which  grew  up  in  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories,  and  was 
finally  sanctioned  by  Congress  and  declared  valid  and  salutary 
by  our  highest  courts.  Through  a  series  of  wise  judicial  decis- 
ions by  the  State  and  Federal  courts,  the  principles  of  that 
provision  have  formed  a  comprehensive  system  of  law,  gov- 
erning title  to  mineral  lands  thoughout  the  mining  region. 
You  provided  that  in  actions  respecting  mining  claims  the 
rules  and  regulations  established  and  enforced  by  the  miners 
themselves  at  the  particular  bar  or  diggings  might  be  offered 
in  evidence  and,  when  not  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the 
State  or  of  the  United  States,  should  govern  the  decision  of 
the  action.  The  principle  of  local  self-government  which  you 
recognized  has  been  followed  by  the  people  and  all  legislative 
bodies  and  courts  up  to  the  present  time,  and  the  beneficial 
results  of  the  wisdom  of  that  principle  to  the  great  mining 
industry  of  the  West  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Immediately  after  your  arrival  in  California,  in  1849,  you 
became  a  prominent  figure  as  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  at  the 
bar  in  the  new  State.  Your  practice  in  great  cases  involving 
titles  to  lands,  mines,  and  all  other  kinds  of  property  and  inter- 
ests soon  made  yoiu*  name  a  household  word  throughout  the 
Pacific  States  and  Territories.  A  large  part  of  the  arable 
lands  of  the  State  were  claimed  under  Spanish  and  Mexican 
grants.  The  laws,  customs,  and  usages  of  Spain  and  Mexico, 
upon  which  these  claims  to  titles  depended,  were  not  familiar 
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to  the  people  of  the  older  States,  who  sood  became  a  great 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  recently  acquired  territory. 
The  settlement  of  these  titles  in  the  farming  regions  and  in 
the  towns,  involved  as  they  were  in  difficulty  and  uncertainty, 
was  a  labor  of  great  magnitude. 

In  1857  you  were  elected  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Ck)urt  of 
the  State  of  California  at  a  time  when  there  were  great  con- 
f  usidh  and  excitement  throughout  the  State  on  account  of  the 
unsettled  condition  of  titles  of  all  descriptions.  During  the 
six  years  that  you  occupied  the  bench  as  one  of  the  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California  you  brought  order  out  of 
chaos  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  settlement  of  the  vexed 
questions  which  retarded  the  progiess  and  paralyzed  the  pros- 
perity of  the  State. 

During  the  thirty-one  years  that  you  have  occupied  a  seat 
upon  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
you  have  continued  the  great  work  which  you  had  so  success- 
fully commenced  while  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Califomia.  The  people  of  California,  and  particularly  those 
of  San  Francisco,  are  indebted  to  you  more  than  to  any  other 
person  or  officer — and  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  all 
others — for  the  settlement  of  titles  and  security  of  property 
which  they  now  enjoy.  The  great  learning  and  wisdom  which 
you  have  displayed  concerning  the  settlement  of  claims  based 
upon  Mexican  grants  have  won  well-merited  encomiums. 
Whenever  any  vexed  question  arises  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
affecting  property  the  people  are  accustomed  to  look  to  you 
for  a  solution  and  final  settlement. 

The  people  of  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories  are  justly 
proud  of  the  great  services  you  have  rendered  to  the  whole 
country  by  your  leai'ning,  ability,  and  judicial  wisdom  in  ex- 
pounding the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
they  appreciate  the  compliment  to  which  a  desire  of  the  bar 
of  New  York  for  your  assignment  to  that  circuit  implies. 
Your  contributions  to  the  jurisprudence  of  the  United  States 
duiing  your  long,  useful,  and  conspicuous  career  as  a  Justice 
of  tlie  highest  court  in  the  land  make  your  name  and  fame  the 
common  property  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
entitle  you  to  the  love,  honor,  and  respect  of  every  section  of 
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our  couotry.  But  the  love  ftnd  respect  of  the  people  of  tbe 
Pacific  CoBst,  where  your  greateBt  triumphs  have  been  and 
where  jour  judicial  labors  have  been  most  beneficial,  although 
mingled  with  regret  at  your  departure,  would  remain  with  you 
wherever  you  might  go. 

Under  these  circumstaQcea,  we,  in  common  with  those  whom 
we  represent,  feel  that  after  the  great  work  which  you  have 
done  for  them  and  for  the  whole  coast,  and  when  your  labors 
in  the  Ninth  Circuit  are  less  exacting  and  imperative  than  for- 
merly, it  would  be  fitting  for  you  to  remain  with  them  and 
continue  to  make  j'our  home  with  your  friends  who  have  been 
BO  laigety  benefited  by  your  services,  and  who  so  highly  appre- 
ciate your  visits  when  you  are  called  to  the  circuit  over  which 
you  have  pre8ide<1  ever  since  it  was  created.  We  are  Confi- 
dent that  we  represent  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  when  we  earnestly  request  that  you  remain  a  citizen  of 
California  the  rest  of  your  days,  and  continue  to  make  your 
home  among  a  people  who  fully  appreciate  your  great  services, 
and  whose  fnendsMp  and  respect  your  high  character  and  at- 
tainments BO  justly  merit. 

Tours,  very  sincerely, 

William  M.  Stbwabt. 

Stephen  M.  White. 

Geobob  C  Pkbkihs 

J.  N.  DOLPH. 

Oeoroe  L.  Sfiorp. 
John  H.  Mitchru. 

Soon  afterwards  a  memorial  was  addressed  to  liim  by 
the  Justices  of  tlie  United  States  conrts  in  California  and 
Oregon  and  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cali- 
fornia and  members  of  the  bar  of  that  State,  expressing 
in  verj'  earnest  terms  a  wish  that  he  would  continue  in 
his  old  circuit  and  not  change  to  that  embracing  New 
York.     The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  memorial : 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  March  Z\»t,  1894. 
Hon.  Stephen  J.  Field, 

Justice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Sir  :  We  learn  from  the  newspapers  that  the  presidency  of 
the  chief  circuit  of  the  country  has  been  tendered  to  you  by 
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your  associates.  It  is  without  doubt  eminently  fitting  that 
your  g^eat  services  should  receive  recognition;  and  coming 
from  your  associates  upon  the  high  tribunal  which  you  have 
so  long  adorned,  the  tribute  is  a  graceful  one,  and  mast  on  all 
accounts  be  pleasing. 

But  we  beg  to  express  our  hope  that  you  will  not  break  the 
remaining  link  which  connects  you  with  the  State  of  your 
adoption  and  the  scene  of  your  early  labors  and  successes,  as 
it  seems  to  us  there  are  good  reasons  why  your  name  should 
continue  to  be  linked  with  California.  She  claims  you  by  rea- 
son of  the  services  you  have  rendered  to  her.  What  is  good  in 
her  law  is  largely  your  work.  It  is  matter  of  history  that  in 
the  early  days  of  the  State  the  elements  of  the  law  were  diverg- 
ent and  difficult  to  deal  with.  The  country  had  been  a  pastoral 
one.  Its  lands  were  possessed  by  people  of  a  different  race, 
who  were  accustomed  to  a  different  law,  brought  up  with  dif- 
ferent ideaH,  and  attached  to  different  traditions.  The  torrent 
of  Ameiican  settlers  imposed  the  common  law  upon  the  feebler 
people,  to  whose  habits  it  was  foreign,  and  who  regarded  it 
with  distrust  and  dislike. 

And  the  new  industry  which  bad  attracted  the  new  popula- 
tion, having  assumed  gigantic  proportions,  called  for  the  ap- 
plication of  new  principles.  In  this  condition  of  affairs  it 
would  have  been  gi*eatly  to  be  regretted  if  ignorance  or  nar- 
rowness of  mind  had  had  the  direction  of  affairs.  It  was  the 
good  fortune  of  the  State  that  you  were  called  to  the  head  of 
the  judiciary. 

Your  mind  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  troubled  waters,  and 
out  of  chaos  there  came  order.  A  wise  and  far-seeing  insight 
laid  broad  and  deep  the  foundation  of  our  jurisprudence. 
These  things  link  your  name  with  the  judicial  history  of  the 
State.  The  bar  know  them  and  appreciate  their  importance. 
Since  then  you  have  been  called  to  a  higher  sphere,  and  have 
taken  part  in  the  work  of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the 
nation,  and  have  acciuitted  yourself  in  a  manner  of  which  Cal- 
ifornia may  well  be  proud. 

Pardon  us  for  saying  that  we  do  not  think  that  such  asso- 
ciations should  be  broken.  Nor  do  your  old  friends  like  to 
feel  that  you  are  going  to  take  a  step  which  will  separate  you_ 
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from  them  completely.  It  may  be  that  the  new  circuit  is 
more  important,  of  greater  dignity,  and  in  many  ways  more 
pleasant.  But  you  cannot  find  a  heartier  appreciation  of  what 
you  are  and  what  you  have  done  than  you  will  meet  in  your 
old  home. 

J.  MgKbnna,  U,  S.  Circuit  Jndge, 

William  B.  Gilbert,  U*  S.  Circuit  Judge. 

Thomas  P.  Hawley,  U.  8.  District  Judge. 

Wm.  W.  Morrow,  U.  S.  District  Judge. 

Erskine  M.  Boss,  U.  S.  District  Judge. 

Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California. 

W.  H.  Beatty.  W.  F.  Fitzgerald. 

T.  B.  McFarland.  Ralph  C.  Harrison. 

J.  J.  DeHaven.  G.  H.  Garoutte. 


Menders  of  the  Bar  of  the 

W.  H.  L.  Barnes. 
Morris  M.  Estee. 
T.  C.  Coogan. 
W.  H.  Chickering. 
Horace  G.  Piatt. 
Edward  J.  Pringle. 
Chas.  Page. 
Ha]l  McAUister. 
Charles  P.  Eells. 
M.  F.  Michael. 
Harold  Wheeler. 
Warren  Gregory. 
M.  L.  Gerstle. 
H.  L.  Gear. 
John  Garber. 
WiUiam  Rix. 
Edward  J.  McCutchen. 
R.  H.  Lloyd. 
W.  C.  Van  Fleet. 
E.  Burke  Holladay. 
J.  H.  Deering. 
ElUott  McAUister. 


State  of  California. 

Geo.  H.  Maxwell. 
Edward  R.  Taylor. 
Aylett  R.  Cotton. 
W.  S.  Goodfellow. 
Garrett  W.  McEnemey. 
R.  M.  F.  Soto. 
George  R.  B.  Hayes. 
Brewton  A.  Hayne. 
W.  A.  Metson. 
J.  C.  Campbell. 
Robert  Y.  Hayne. 

E.  S.  PUlsbury. 
Richard  C.  Harrison. 
A.  F.  Morrison. 

F.  S.  Stratton. 
L.  M.  Hoefler. 
Eugene  R.  Garber. 
J.  E.  Foulds. 

A.  G.  Booth. 
Norman  H.  Hurd. 
A.  J.  Gunnison. 
W.  J.  Bartnett. 
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Robt.  Harrison. 

J.  W.  Dorsey. 

W.  E.  F.  Deal. 

Edmund  Taceszky. 

Richard  Bayne. 

R.  E.  Houghton. 

A.  H.  Loughborough. 

Alexander  D,  Keyes. 

F.  R.  King. 

William  H.  Jordan. 

Carter  P.  Pomeroy. 

John  N.  Pomeroy. 

R.  B.  Carpenter. 

M.  C.  Blake. 

Joseph  D.  Redding. 

J.  M.  Allen. 

Thoe.  B.  Bishop. 

Russell  J.  Wilson. 

Nathan  H.  Frank. 
William  Barber. 

Geo.  L.  Gear. 

W.  S.  Wood. 

A.  C.  Freeman. 

George  E.  Bates. 

Sidney  V.  Smith. 

Geo.  N.  Williams. 

Edward  C.  Harrison. 

M.  B.  Kellogg. 

Chas.  N.  Fox. 

J.  F.  Fassett. 

S.  W.  HoUaday. 

Isaac  Froliman. 

W.  C.  Belcher. 

Geo.  H.  Mastick. 

T.  I.  Bergen. 

Mountford  S.  Wilson. 


Wm.  M.  Pierson. 

Constantino  E.  A.  Foerster. 

Duncan  Hayne. 

Geo.  A.  Knight. 

M.  H.  Myrick. 

E.  B.  Young. 

G.  F.  Gordon. 

J.  A.  Stephens. 

Jas.  Alva  Watt. 

E.  H.  Rixford. 
Donald  Y.  Campbell. 
H.  C.  Campbell. 
PhUip  G.  Galpin. 
Warren  Olney. 
Joseph  J.  Dunne. 
Wm.  Loewig. 
Gustav  Gutsch. 

J.  B.  Reinptein. 

H.  M.  Brandenstein. 
M.  S.  Eisner. 

John  A.  Wright. 

William  Thomas. 

M.  C.  Sloss. 

Henry  H.  Haight. 

Joseph  Naphtaly. 

D.  Freidenrich. 

A.  E.  Shaw. 

Crittenden  Thornton. 

F.  H.  Merzbach. 
A.  N.  Drown. 
Chas.  J.  Heggerty. 
F.  J.  Kierce. 
Samuel  Elnight. 
Jas.  C.  Martin. 
William  F.  Herrin. 


We  were  not  present  when  the  above  memorial  was  pre-^ 
sented  at  our  respective  offices  or  we  should  have  signed  it — 
We  therefore  desire  to  add  our  names  to  it — 
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William  Matthews.  Jno.  A.  Stanley. 

H.  S.  Brown.  Wm.  Singer,  Jr. 

James  T.  Boyd.  Wm.  H.  Fifield. 

James  D.  Thornton.  E.  W.  McKinstry. 

E.  B.  Mastick.  Frank  T.  Hoburg. 
C.  W.  Cross. 

I  think  that  Judge  Field  belongs  to  California. 

Oliver  P.  Evans. 


The  answer  of  Mr.  Justice  Field  to  the  Senators  from 
California  and  Oregon,  and  Senator  Stewart  from  Nevada 
and  Senator  Shoup  of  Idaho  was  as  follows : 

Washinoton,  D.  C,  June  28,  1894. 

To  the  Hon.  William  M.  Stewabt,  Stephen  M.  White, 
Oeoroe  C.  Perkins,  J.  N.  Dolph,  Oeoroe  L  Shoup,  and 
John  H.  Mitchell. 

Gentlemen:  When  recent  changes  in  the  Supreme  Court 
rendered  necessary  a  new  assignment  of  Justices  to  the  sev- 
eral circuits,  and  my  wishes  were  being  most  courteously 
considered,  I  was  made  aware  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some 
influential  members  of  the  bar  of  the  New  York  circuit  that  I 
would  consent  to  be  transferred  there.  It  embraces  Con- 
necticut, the  State  of  my  birth,  and  New  York,  the  home  of 
my  early  manhood.  I  confess  that  the  idea  of  returning  to 
the  scenes  of  my  youth,  and  of  the  first  years  of  my  profes- 
sional career,  was  invested  with  a  sentimental  charm  to  which 
I  could  not  be  insensible.  The  cordiality  of  those  who  urged 
the  change,  and  the  desii*e  for  ease  which  naturally  causes  a 
man  of  my  years  (to  say  nothing  of  a  painful  and  permanent 
lameness)  to  prefer  duties  which  are  near  at  hand  to  those 
which  in  going  to  and  returning  from  them  involve  more  than 
6,000  miles  of  land  travel,  were  also  powerful  considerations. 

While  the  question  was  still  an  open  one  I  received  your 
very  kind  letter,  in  which  you  were  pleased  to  refer  in  terms 
of  praise  to  my  public  services,  and  especially  to  that  portion 
of  them  by  which  the  interests  of  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been 
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affected,  and  to  express  in  words  of  cordiality,  which  are  most 
grateful  to  my  feelings,  the  wish  that  I  shall  continue  to 
officiate  in  the  Ninth  Circuit  and  to  make  California  my  home. 
You  do  not  confine  your  expressions  to  your  own  personal 
wishes,  which  then  might  have  seemed  partly  inspired  by 
friendly  partiality,  but  you  express  the  belief  that  you  repre- 
sent the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  that 
they  share  your  own  generous  estimate  of  the  benefits  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  secure  to  them  in  the  due  course  of  the 
discharge  of  my  duties.  That  the  people  you  represent  seem 
to  you  to  be  satisfied  with  my  public  labors  is  a  testimony 
which  I  shall  highly  prize.  I  have  done  a  great  deal  of  work, 
the  value  of  which  it  is  not  for  me  to  discuss.  It  has  not 
been  of  a  kind  to  bring  popularity,  and  that  no  Judge  should 
seek.  I  have  done  the  best  I  could,  and,  mindful  of  the  obli- 
gations of  the  great  trust  confided  to  me,  I  have  discharged 
my  duty  at  all  times,  as  I  understood  it,  without  fear,  favor, 
a£fection,  or  hope  of  reward. 

Your  letter  confirmed  me  in  the  decision  I  had  already 
made.  I  had  found  the  ties  of  my  Western  home  too  strong 
to  be  broken,  and  that  the  preference  for  judicial  work  there 
far  outweighed  the  inconveniences  of  travel.  I  respond 
heartily  to  all  your  good  words,  and  assure  you  that  Cali- 
fornia, the  State  I  helped  to  build,  will  continue  to  be  my 
home,  and  that  my  circuit  work  will  continue  to  be  done  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.     With  assurances  of  highest  regard, 

I  am  sincerely  yours, 

Stephen  J.  Field. 


Tho  auswer  of  Mr.  Justice  Field  to  the  memoritd  from 
the  United  States  judges  iu  California  and  the  judges  of 
that  State  and  members  of  the  bar  was  as  follows : 
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Washington,  D.  C,  June  28, 1894. 

To  the  Judges  of  the  Circkiii  Courts  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Ninth  Circuit ;  to  the  District  Judges  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Districts  within  the  Ninth  Circuit  ;  to  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California ;  and  to  the 
Members  of  the  Bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Califor^iia. 

HoNOBABLE  JuDQES  AND  Gentlemen  :  Youi*  letter  on  the 
subject  of  a  possible  acceptance  by  me  of  a  transfer  to  the  New 
York  circuit,  in  the  recent  reassignment  of  Justices  among  the 
several  circuits,  was  so  filled  to  overflowing  with  earnest  ex- 
pressions of  personal  kindness,  and  was  so  extravagant  in  its 
estimate  of  my  public  services,  that  I  cannot  find  the  words 
which  would  fittingly  express  the  feelings  it  inspired.  It  re- 
called vividly  to  my  mind  the  early  and  formative  period  of  the 
history  of  our  beloved  State,  when  it  was  my  great  privilege 
to  aid  as  a  legislator  in  the  shaping  of  her  laws,  at  the  first 
session  after  her  admission  into  the  Union  ;  and  the  years  a 
little  later  on  when,  as  a  member  of  her  highest  coui*t,  I  took 
an  active  part  in  applying  the  principles  of  law  to  new  and 
novel  conditions  in  decision  of  vital  importance  to  the  future 
of  her  people.  I  find  much  satisfaction  in  the  reflection  that 
most  of  the  work  I  then  did  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  has 
contributed  somewhat  to  the  stability  and  prosperity  of  the 
State. 

Since  then  I  have  served  thirty-one  years  on  the  Supreme 
bench  of  the  Nation,  during  all  of  which  time  I  have  presided 
in  the  Ninth  Circuit.  I  am  gratified  at  your  assurances  that 
in  this  broader  field  I  have  not  disappointed  the  expectations 
of  my  Calif  or  nian  friends. 

The  tender  to  me  by  the  court  of  an  assignment  to  the  New 
York  circuit,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  urgent  solicitations  from 
prominent  and  representative  members  of  the  New  York  bai* 
to  accept  it,  made  a  strong  impression  on  me,  but  not  strong 
enough  to  break  the  cherished  ties  which  bind  me  to  California 
and  which  have  been  the  growth  of  forty-five  years.  It  was 
an  alluring  suggestion  that  I  should  be  the  presiding  Justice 
in  the  circuit  composed  of  my  native  State  of  Connecticut,  and 
of  New  York  where  I  studied  and  first  practiced  my  profes- 
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sion,  and  its  proximity  to  Washington  offered  me  relief  from 
the  long  journey  between  California  and  Washington,  which, 
in  going  both  ways,  covers  six  thousand  miles. 

But  it  required  no  effort  on  my  part  to  decline  the  proffered 
exchange.  On  the  contrary,  its  acceptance  would  have  re- 
quired a  sacrifice  of  my  feelings,  which  I  found  I  could  not 
even  seiiously  contemplate.  I  shall  remain  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  circuit.  My  home  will  continue  to  be  in  California, 
where  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  pass  as  much  of  my  time  as  my 
Washington  duties  and  the  state  of  my  health  will  permit. 

In  the  long  array  of  goodly  names  appended  to  the  letter 
before  me,  both  of  Judges  and  members  of  the  bar,  I  miss, 
with  a  feeling  of  sadness,  those  of  some  of  my  oldest  and 
most  cherished  friends ;  but  I  find  others  of  a  new  generation 
who  have  already  shown  themselves  worthy  to  succeed  them, 
and  who  will  maintain  the  high  reputation  the  judiciary  and 
the  bar  of  our  State  have  always  enjoyed. 

Be  assured,  gentlemen,  that  while  life  lasts,«among  its  chief 
pleasures  will  be  the  knowledge  your  letter  gives  me  that  I 
have  not  only  your  good  opinion  but  your  friendship,  and  the 
certainty  of  a  kindly  welcome  when  circumstances  allow  us  to 
meet. 

I  extend  to  you,  one  and  all,  a  hearty  return  for  all  that 
your  letter  expresses  and  implies  of  kind  consideration  and 
sincere  regard. 

I  am,  very  sincerely,,  yours, 

Stephen  J.    Fielp. 


On  tlie  13th  day  of  October,  189-i,  the  united  length  of 
Justice  Field's  service  on  the  bench  of  the  Su}>reme  Court 
of  California  and  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the* 
T^nited  States   was   thirty-seven  years,  the  sei-vice  in  th 
lattor  court  oxceedin<jj  thirty-one  years. 
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Note  by  thf.  I'vblishkks. 

Mr.  (.tiirhani  is  ;i  lifu-long  friend  of  Justice  Field.  He  wa>  lii>  clerk  when  the 
latter  held  the  Alcalde's  Court  in  Marysville.  in  1830 ;  and  was.  Clerk  of  the  V.  S.  Circuit 
C«>nrt  of  the  District  "f  Californi.i  when  it  was  or^aniyed,  after  Judjie  Field's  ajuv^int- 
inent  to  iJie  U.  S.  Supreme  rietu.h.  Snh-sequently ,  and  f«ir  >everal  years,  he  was  Secretary 
of  the  U.  S.  Senate.  Since  his  retirement  from  office  he  has  resided  in  Washingioii. 
For  a  part  of  the  time  he  cditc<l  a  Republican  pa|>cr  in  that  city,  but  nf  IateyeaT>  he 
has  been  chiefly  engaged  in  literary  works,  of  which  the  principal  one  is  the  life  and 
history  of  the  late  Sccretar>'  of  War,  Edwin  M.  Stanton. 
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ATTEMPTED  ASSASSINATION  OF  JUSTICOS  FIELD 
BY  A  FORMER  ASSOCIATE  ON  THE  STATE 
SUPREME  BENCH. 


The  most  thrilling  episode  in  the  eventful  life  of 
Justice  Field  was  his  attempted  assassination  at 
Lathrop,  California,  on  the  14th  day  of  August,  1889, 
by  David  S.  Terry,  who  had  been  Chief  Justice  of  the 
State  during  a  portion  of  Justice  Field's  service  on  that 
bench.  Terry  lost  his  own  life  in  his  desperate 
attempt,  by  the  alertness  and  courage  of  David  S. 
Neagle,  a  Deputy  United  States  Marshal,  who  had  been 
deputed  by  his  principal,  under  an  order  from  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  to  protect 
Justice  Field  from  the  assassin,  who  had,  for  nearly  a 
year,  boldly  and  without  concealment,  proclaimed  his 
murderous  purpose.  The  motive  of  Terry  was  not  in 
any  manner  connected  with  their  association  on  the 
State  supreme  bench,  for  there  had  never  been  any  but 
pleasant  relations  between  them. 

Terry  resigned  from  the  bench  in  1859  to  challenge 
Senator  Broderick  of  California  to  the  duel  in  which 
the  latter  was  killed.  He  entered  the  Confederate 
service  during  the  war,  and  some  time  after  its  close  he 


returned  to  California,  and  entered  upon  the  practice 
of  the  law.  In  1880  he  was  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dential elector  on  the  Deniocratic  ticket.  His  as- 
sociates on  that  ticket  were  all  elected,  while  he  was 
defeated  by  the  refusal  of  a  number  of  the  old  friends 
of  Broderick  to  give  him  their  votes.  It  is  probable 
that  his  life  was  much  embittered  by  the  intense  hatred 
he  had  engendered  among  the  friends  of  Broderick, 
and  the  severe  censure  of  a  large  body  of  the  people 
of  the  State,  not  especially  attached  to  the  political 
fortunes  of  the  dead  Senator.  These  facts  are  men- 
tioned as  furnishing  a  possible  explanation  of  Judge 
Terry's  marked  descent  in  character  and  standing  from 
the  Chi^f- Justiceship  of  the  State  to  being  the  counsel, 
partner,  and  finally  the  husband  of  the  discarded  com- 
panion of  a  millionaire  in  a  raid  upon  the  latter*s 
property  in  the  courts.  It  was  during  the  latter  stages 
of  this  litigation  that  Judge  Terry  became  enraged 
against  Justice  Field,  because  the  latter,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  judicial  duties,  had  been  compelled  to 
order  the  revival  of  a  decree  of  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit  Court,  in  the  rendering  of  which  he  had  taken  no 
part. 

A  proper  understanding  of  this  exciting  chapter  in 
the  life  of  Justice  Field  renders  necessary  a  narrative 
of  the  litigation  referred  to.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  an- 
nals of  the  courts  or  the  pages  of  romance  can  parallel 


this  conspiracy  to  compel  a  man  of  wealtli  to  divide 
his  estate  with  adventurers.  Whether  it  is  measured 
by  the  value  of  the  prize  reached  for,  by  the  character 
of  the  conspirators,  or  by  the  desperate  means  to  which 
they  resorted  to  accomplish  their  object,  it  stands  in 
the  forefront  of  the  list  of  such  operations. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   SHARON- HILL-TERRY   LITIGATION. 

The  victim,  upon  a  share  of  whose  enormous  estate., 
commonly  estimated  at  $15,000,000,  these  conspirators 
had  set  tlieir  covetous  eyes,  was  William  Sharon,  then 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Nevada.  The  woman  with 
whom  he  had  terminated  his  relations,  because  he  be- 
lieved her  to  be  dangerous  to  his  business  interests, 
was  Sarah  Althea  Hill.  Desirous  of  turning  to  the 
best  advantage  her  previous  connection  with  him,  she 
sought  advice  from  an  old  negress  of  bad  repute,  and 
the  result  was  a  determination  to  claim  that  she  had  a 
secret  contract  of  marriage  with  him.  This  negress, 
who  during  the  trial  gave  unwilling  testimony  to  hav- 
ing furnished  the  sinews  of  war  in  the  litigation  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  five  thousand  dollars,  then  consulted 
G.  W.  Tyler,  a  lawyer  noted  for  his  violent  manner  and 
reckless  practices,  who  explained  to  her  what  kind  of  a 
pa])er  would  constitute  a  legal  marriage  contract  under 
the  laws  of  California.  No  existing  contract  was  sub- 
mitted to  him,  but  he  gave  his  written  opinion  as  to  what 
kind  of  a  contract  it  would  be  good  to  have  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  pretended  contract  was  then  manufactured 
by  Sarah  Althea  in  accordance  with  this  opinion,  and 
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Tyler  Bubsequently  made  a  written  agreement  with  her 
by  which  he  was  to  act  as  her  attorney,  ejnploy  all  nec- 
essary assistance,  and  pay  all  expenses,  and  was  to  have 
one-half  of  all  they  could  get  out  of  Sharon  by  their 
joint  efforts  as  counsel  and  client.  This  contract  was 
negotiated  by  an  Australian  named  Neilson,  who  was 
to  have  one-half  of  the  lawyer's  share. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  1883,  a  demand  was  made 
upon  Mr.  Sharon  for  money  for  Miss  Hill.  He  drove 
her  emissary,  Neilson,  out  of  the  hotel  where  he  had 
called  upon  him,  and  the  latter  appeared  the  next  day 
in  the  police  court  of  San  Francisco  and  made  an  aflS- 
davit  charging  Mr.  Sharon  with  the  crime  of  adultery. 
A  warrant  was  issued  for  the  latter's  arrest,  and  he  was 
held  to  bail  in  the  sum  of  $5,000.  This  charge  was 
made  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  establishing  the  manu- 
factured contract  of  marriage  already  referred  to,  which 
bore  date  three  years  before.  A  copy  of  this  alleged 
contract  \ya8  furnished  to  the  newspapers  together  with 
a  letter  having  Sharon's  name  appended  to  it,  addressed 
at  the  top  to  "  My  Dear  Wife,"  and  at  the  bottom  to  **  Miss 
Hill."  This  pretended  contract  and  letter  Mr.  Sharon 
denounced  as  forgeries. 

On  the  3d  of  October,  1883,  Mr.  Sharon  commenced 
suit  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  at  San  Fran- 
cisco against  Sarah  Althea  Hill,  setting  forth  in  his 
complaint  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Nevada, 
and  she  a  citizen  of  California  ; 
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"  that  he  was,  and  bad  been  for  years,  an  unmarried 
man  ;  that  formerly  he  was  the  husband  of  Maria  Ann 
Sharon,  who  died  in  May,  1875,  and  that  he  had  never 
been  the  husband  of  any  other  person  ;  that  there  were 
two  children  living,  the  issue  of  that  marriage,  and  also 
grandchildren,  the  children  of  a  deceased  daughter  of 
the  marriage  ;  that  he  was  possessed  of  a  large  fortune 
in  real  and  personal  property  ;  was  extensively  engaged 
in  business  enterprises  and  ventures,  and  had  a  wide 
business  and  social  connection  ;  that,  as  he  was  in- 
formed, the  defendant  was  an  unmarried  woman  of 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  for  some  time  a  resident  of 
San  Francisco  ;  that  within  two  months  then  past  she 
had  repeatedly  and  publicly  claimed  and  represented 
that  she  was  his  lawful  wife ;  that  she  falsely  and  fraud- 
ulently pretended  that  she  was  duly  married  to  him  on  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  August,  1880,  at  the  city  and  county 
of  San  Francisco ;  that  on  that  day  they  had  jointly 
made  a  declaration  of  marriage  showing  the  names, 
ages,  and  residences  of  the  parties,  jointly  doing  the 
acts  required  by  the  Civil  Code  of  Csdifomia  to  consti- 
tute a  marriage  between  them,  and  that  thereby  they 
became  and  were  husband  and  wife  according  to  the 
law  of  that  State. 

"  The  complainant  further  alleged  that  these  several 
claims,  representations,  and  pretensions  were  wholly 
and  maliciously  false,  and  were  made  by  her  for  the 
pui;pose  of  injuring  him  in  his  property,  business,  and 
social  relations  ;  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  credit  by 
the  use  of  his  name  with  merchants  and  others,  and 
thereby  compelling  him  to  maintain  her ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  harassing  him,  and  in  case  of  his  death,  his 
heirs  and  next  of  kin  and  legatees,  into  payment  of  large 
sums  of  money  to  quiet  her  false  and  fraudulent  claims 
and  pretensions.  He  also  set  forth  what  he  was  in- 
formed was  a  copy  of  the  declaration  of  marriage,  and 
alleged  that  if  she  had  any  such  instrument,  it  was  *  false, 
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forged,  and  counterfeited;*  that  he  never,  on  the  day 
of  its  date,  or  at  any  other  time,  made  or  executed  any 
such  document  or  declaration,  and  never  knew  or  heard 
of  the  same  until  within  a  month  previous  to  that  time, 
and  that  the  same  was  null  and  void  as  against  him, 
and  ought,  in  equity  and  good  conscience,  to  be  so  de- 
clared, and  ordered  to  be  delivered  up,  to  be  annulled 
and  cancelled/* 

The  complaint  concluded  with  a  prayer  that  it  be  ad- 
judged and  decreed  that  the  said  Sarah  Althea  Hill 
was  not  and  never  had  been  his  wife ;  that  he  did  not 
make  the  said  joint  declaration  of  marriage  with  her, 
or  any  m^vrriage  between  them ;  that  said  contract  or 
joint  declaration  of  marriage  be  decreed  and  adjudged 
false,  fraudulent,  forged,  and  counterfeited,  and  ordered 
to  be  delivered  up  and  cancelled  and  annulled,  and  that 
she  be  enjoined  from  setting  up  any  claims  or  preten- 
sions of  marriage  thereby.  Sharon  was  a  citizen  of 
Nevada,  while  Miss  Hill  was  a  citizen  of  California.* 


♦Note. — A  court  of  equity  having  jurisdiction  to  lay  its  hands  upon 
and  control  forged  and  fraudulent  instruments,  it  matters  not  with 
what  pretensions  and  claims  their  validity  may  be  asserted  by  their 
possessor;  whether  they  establish  a  marriage  relation  with  another, 
or  render  him  an  heir  to  an  estate,  or  confer  a  title  to  designated 
pieces  of  property,  or  create  a  pecuniary  obligation.  It  is  enough 
that,  unless  set  aside  or  their  use  restrained,  they  may  impose  bur- 
dens upon  the  complaining  party,  or  create  claims  upon  his  property 
by  which  its  possession  and  enjoyment  may  be  destroyed  or  impaired. 
CSharon  vs.  Terry,  13  Sawyer's  Rep.,  406.)  The  Civil  Code  of  Cali- 
f«)rnia  also  declares  that  "  a  written  instrument  in  respect  to  which 
there  is  a  reasonable  apprehtmsion  that,  if  left  outstanding,  it  may 
cause  serious  injury  to  a  person  against  whom  it  is  void  or  voidable, 
may,  upon  his  appli^-ation,  l)e  so  adjudged,  and  ordered  to  be  deliv- 
ered up  or  cancelled  "  (Sec.  3412). 
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Before  the  time  expired  in  which  Miss  Hill  was  re- 
quired to  answer  the  complaint  of  Mr.  Sharon  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court,  but  not  until  after  the 
federal  jurisdiction  had  attached  in  that  court,  she 
brought  suit  against  him,  November  1st,  in  a  state 
Superior  Court,  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, to  establish  their  alleged  marriage  and  then  ob- 
tain a  decree,  and  a  division  of  the  property  stated  to 
have  been  acquired  since  such  marriage.  In  her  com- 
plaint she  alleged  that  on  the  25th  day  of  August, 
1880,  they  became,  by  mutual  agreement,  husband  and 
wife,  and  thereafter  commenced  living  together  as  hus- 
band and  wife  ;  that  on  that  day  they  had  jointly  made 
a  declaration  of  marriage  in  writing,  signed  by  each, 
substantially  in  form  as  required  by  the  Civil  Code  of 
California,  and  until  the  month  of  November,  1881, 
had  uv  together  as  husband  and  wife ;  that  since 
then  the  defendant  had  been  guilty  of  sundry  viola- 
tions of  the  marriage  contract.  The  complaint  also 
alleged  that  when  the  parties  intermarried  the  defend- 
ant did  not  have  in  money  or  property  more  than 
five  millions  of  dollars,  with  an  income  not  exceeding 
thirty  thousand  dollars  a  month,  but  that  since  their 
intermarriage  they  had  by  their  prudent  management 
of  mines,  fortunate  speculations,  manipulations  of  the 
stock  market,  and  other  business  enterprises,  accumu- 
lated in  money  and  property  more  than  ten  millions  of 
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doUars,  and  that  now  he  had  in  his  possession  money 
and  property  of  the  value  at  least  of  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars,  from  which  he  received  an  income  of  over  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  month.  The  complaint 
concluded  with  a  prayer  that  the  alleged  marriage  with 
the  defendant  might  be  declared  legal  and  valid,  and 
that  she  might  be  divorced  from  him,  and  that  an  ac- 
count be  taken  of  the  common  property,  and  that  the 
same  be  equally  divided  between  them. 

The  campaign  was  thus  fully  inaugurated,  which  for 
more  than  six  years  disgraced  the  State  with  its  vio- 
lence and  uncleanness,  and  finally  ended  in  bloodshed. 
The  leading  combatants  were  equally  resolute  and  de- 
termined. Mr.  Sharon,  who  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
will  and  energy,  would  have  expended  his  entire  for- 
tune in  litigation  before  he  would  have  paid  tribute  to 
those  who  thus  attempted  to  plunder  him.  Sarah 
Althea  Hill  was  respectably  connected,  but  had  drifted 
away  from  her  relations,  and  pursued,  without  re- 
straint, her  disreputable  course.  She  afi'ected  a  reck- 
less and  daredevil  character,  carrying  a  pistol,  and 
exhibiting  it  on  occasions  in  cow-boy  fashion,  to  con- 
vey the  impression  that  those  who  antagonized  her 
had  a  dangerous  character  with  whom  to  deal.  She 
was  ignorant,  illiterate,  and  superstitious.  The  forged 
document  which  she  thought  to  make  a  ])assport  to 
the  enjoyment  of  a  share  of  Sharon's  millions  was   a 
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clumsy  piece  of  work.  It  was  dated  August  25,  1880, 
and  contained  a  clause  pledging  secrecy  for  two  years 
thereafter.  But  she  never  made  it  public  until  Sep- 
tember, 1883,  although  she  had,  nearly  two  years 
before  that,  been  turned  out  of  her  hotel  by  Sharon's 
orders.  At  this  treatment  she  only  whimpered  and 
wrote  begging  letters  to  him,  not  once  claiming,  even 
in  these  private  letters  to  him,  to  be  his  wife.  She 
could  then  have  published  the  alleged  contract  without 
any  violation  of  its  terms,  and  claimed  any  rights  it 
conferred,  and  it  is  obvious  to  any  sane  man  that  she 
would  have  done  so  had  any  such  document  then  been 
in  existence. 

Although  Sharon's  case  against  Sarah  Althea  Hill 
was  commenced  in  the  federal  court  before  the  com- 
mencement of  Miss  Hill's  case  against  Sharon  in  the 
state  court,  the  latter  case  was  first  brought  to  trial,  on 
the  10th  of  March,  1884. 


CHAPTEK  II. 

PROCEEDINGS   IN   THE   SUPERIOR   COURT   OF   THE   STATE. 

Mr.  Sharon  defended  in  the  state  court,  and  prose- 
cated  in  the  federal  court  with  equal  energy.  In  the 
former  he  made  an  affidavit  that  the  pretended  mar- 
riage contract  was  a  forgery  and  applied  to  the  court 
for  the  right  to  inspect  it,  and  to  have  photographic 
copies  of  it  made.  Sarah  Althea  resisted  the  judge's 
order  to  produce  the  document  in  question,  until  he 
informed  her  that,  if  she  did  not  obey,  the  paper  would 
not  be  admitted  as  evidence  on  the  trial  of  the  action. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  trial  in  the  state  court 
Miss  Hill  reinforced  her  cause  by  the  employment  of 
Judge  David  S.  Terry  as  associate  counsel.  He 
brought  to  the  case  a  large  experience  in  the  use  of 
deadly  weapons,  and  gave  the  proceedings  something 
of  the  character  of  the  ancient  **  wager  of  battle." 
Numerous  auxiliaries  and  supernumeraries  in  the 
shape  of  lesser  lawyers,  fighters,  and  suborned  wit- 
nesses were  employed  in  the  proceedings  as  from  time 
to  time  occasion  required.  The  woman  testified  in  her 
own  behalf  that  upon  a  visit  to  Mr.  Sharon's  office  he 
had  offered  to  pay  lier  $1,000  per  month  if  she  would 
become  his  mistress  ;  that  she  declined  his  offer  in  a 
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busiDess-like  manner,  without  anger,  and  entered  upon 
a  conversation  about  getting  married ;  she  swore  at  a 
subsequent  interview  she  drafted  a  marriage  contract 
at  Sharon's  dictation.  This  document,  to  which  she 
testified  as  having  been  thus  drawn  up,  is  as  follows : 

"  In  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  State  of 
California,  on  the  25th  day  of  August,  A.  D.,  1880,  I, 
Sarah  Althea  Hill,  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, State  of  California,  aged  twenty-seven  years,  do 
here,  in  the  presence  of  almighty  God,  take  Senator 
William  Sharon,  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  to  be  my  law-, 
ful  and  wedded  husband,  and  do  here  acknowledge  and 
declare  myself  to  be  the  wife  of  Senator  William  Sharon, 
of  the  State  of  Nevada. 

''  SAEAH  ALTHEA  HILL. 

"  August  25,  1880,  Sa.n  Francisco,  Cal. 


'*  I  agree  not  to  make  known  the  contents  of  this 
paper  or  its  existence  for  two  years  unless  Mr.  Sharon, 
himself,  sees  fit  to  make  it  known. 

"  SARAH  ALTHEA  HILL. 


''  In  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  State  of 
California,  on  the  25th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1880,  I, 
Senator  William  Sharon,  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  aged 
sixty  years,  do  here,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God, 
take  Sarah  Althea  Hill,  of  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco,  California,  to  be  my  lawful  and  wedded  wife, 
and  do  here  acknowledge  myself  to  be  the  husband  of 
Siirali  Althea  Hill. 

'  WILLIAM  SHARON, 

"  Nevada. 

*'  AiKHTST  25,  1880." 

Ill  liis  testimony  Mr.  Sharon  contradicted  every  ma- 
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terial  statement  made  by  Sarah  Althea  Hill.  He  de- 
nied every  circumstance  connected  with  the  alleged 
drawing  up  of  the  marriage  contract. 

He  testified  that  on  the  7th  day  of  November,  1881, 
he  terminated  his  relations  with  and  dismissed  her, 
and  made  a  full  settlement  .with  her  by  the  payment  of 
$3,000  in  cash,  and  notes  amounting  to  $4,500.  For 
these  she  gave  him  a  receipt  in  full.  He  charged  her 
with  subsequently  stealing  that  receipt  at  one  of  two 
or  three  visits  made  by  her  after  her  discharge. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  review  the  voluminous  testimony 
introduced  by  the  parties  in  support  of  their  respective 
contentions.  The  alleged  contract  was  clearly  proven 
to  be  a  forgery.  A  number  of  witnesses  testified  to 
conversations  had  with  Miss  Hill  long  after  the  date 
of  the  pretended  marriage  contract,  in  which  she  made 
statements  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of 
such  a  document.  She  employed  fortune-tellers  to 
give  her  charms  with  which  she  could  compel  Mr. 
Sharon  to  marry  her,  and  this,  too,  when  she  pretended 
to  have  in  her  possession  the  evidence  that  she  was 
already  his  wife.  Not  an  appearance  of  probability 
attended  the  claim  of  this  bold  adventuress.  Every 
statement  she  made  concerning  the  marriage  contract, 
and  every  step  she  took  in  her  endeavor  to  enforce  it, 
betrayed  its  false  origin. 

The  trial  of  the   case  in  the  state  court  continued 
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from  March  lOtli  until  May  28th,  when  the  sammer  re- 
cess intervened.  It  was  resumed  July  15th,  and  occu- 
pied the  court  until  September  17th,  on  which  day  the 
argument  of  counsel  was  concluded  and  the  case  sub- 
mitted. No  decision  was  rendered  until  more  than 
three  months  afterwards,  namely,  December  24th. 
Nearly  two  months  were  then  allowed  to  pass  before  the 
decree  was  entered,  February  19,  1885.  The  case 
was  tried  before  Judge  Sullivan  without  a  jury,  by 
consent  of  the  parties.  He  decided  for  the  plaintiff, 
holding  the  marriage  contract^ to  be  genuine,  and  to 
constitute  a  valid  marriage.  It  was  manifest  that  he 
made  his  decision  solely  upon  the  evidence  given  by 
Sarah  Althea  herself,  whom  he  nevertheless  branded  in 
his  opinion  as  a  perjurer,  suborner  of  perjury,  and 
forger.  Lest  this  should  seem  an  exaggeration  his  own 
words  are  here  quoted.  She  stated  that  she  was 
introduced  by  Sharon  to  certain  parties  as  his  wife.  Of 
her  statements  to  this  effect  the  Judge  said  : 

"  Plaintiff's  testimony  as  to  these  occasions  is  directly 
contradicted,  and  in  my  judgment  her  testimony  as  to 
these  matters  is  wilfully  false." 

Concerning  $7,500  paid  her  by  Sharon,  which  she 
alleged  she  had  placed  in  his  hands  in  the  early  part  of 
her  acquaintance  with  him,  the  Judge  said  : 

"This  claim,  in  my  judgment,  is  utterly  unfounded. 
No  such  advance  was  ever  made." 
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At  another  place  in  his  opinion  the  Judge  said  : 

"  Plaintiff  claims  that  defendant  wrote  her  notes  at 
different  times  after  her  expulsion  from  the  Grand 
Hotel.  If  such  notes  were  \iTitten,  it  seems  strange  that 
they  have  not  been  preserved  and  produced  in  evidence. 
I  do  not  believe  she  received  any  such  notes." 

With  respect  to  another  docunient  which  purported 
to  have  been  signed  by  Mr.  Sharon,  and  which  Sarah 
AlthelBk  produced  under  compulsion,  then  withdrew  it, 
and  failed  to  produce  it  afterwards,  when  called  for, 
saying  she  had  lost  it,  Judge  Sullivan  said : 

*^  Among  the  objections  suggested  to  this  paper  as  ap- 
pearing on  its  face,  was  one  made  by  counsel  that  the 
signature  was  evidently  a  forgery.  The  matters  recited 
in  the  paper  are,  in  my  judgment,  at  variance  with  the 
facts  it  purports  to  recite.  Considering  the  stubborn 
manner  in  which  the  production  of  this  paper  was  at 
first  resisted  and  the  mysterious  manner  of  its  disap- 
pearance, I  am  inclined  to  regard  it  in  the  light  of  one 
of  the  fabrications  for  the  purpose  of  bolstering  up 
plaintiff's  case.  I  can  view  the  paper  in  no  other  light 
than  as  a  fabrication." 

In  another  part  of  his  opinion  Judge  Sullivan  made 
a  sort  of  a  general  charge  of  perjury  against  her  in  the 
following  language  : 

"  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  to  some  extent  plaintiff 
has  availed  herself  of  the  aid  of  false  testimony  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  her  case  a  better  appearance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  court,  but  sometimes  parties  have  been 
known  to  resort  to  false  testimony,  where  in  their  judg- 
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ment  it  would  assist  them  in  prosecuting  a  lawful  claim. 
As  1  understand  the  facts  of  this  case,  that  was  done 
in  this  instance.' 
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In  another  place  Judge  Sullivan  said  : 

"  I  have  discussed  fully,  in  plain  language,  the  nu- 
merous false  devices  resorted  to  by  the  plaintiff  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  her  case." 

Miss  Sarah  and  her  attorneys  had  now  come  in  sight 
of  the  promised  land  of  Sharon's  ample  estate.  Regu- 
lar proceedings,  however,  under  the  law,  seemed  to 
them  too  slow ;  and  besides  there  was  the  peril  of  an 
adverse  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  appeal. 
They  then  decided  upon  a  novel  course.  Section  137 
of  the  Civil  Code  of  California  provides  that  while  an 
action  for  divorce  is  pending,  the  court  may,  in  its 
discretion,  require  the  husband  to  pay  as  alimony  any 
money  necessary  to  enable  the  wife  to  support  herself 
and  to  prosecute  or  defeat  the  action.  The  enterprising 
attorneys,  sharing  the  bold  spirit  of  their  client,  and 
presuming  upon  the  compliance  of  a  judge  who  had 
already  done  so  well  by  them,  went  into  the  court  on 
the  8th  of  January,  1885,  and  modestly  demanded  for 
Sarah  Althea,  upon  tlio  sole  authority  of  the  provision 
of  law  above  quoted,  $10,000  per  month,  as  the  money 
necessary  to  enable  her  to  support  herself,  and  $150,000 
for  attorneys'  fees  to  prosecute  the  action.  This  was 
to  include  back  pay  for  thirty -eight  months,  making  a 
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sum  of  S380,000,  which  added  to  the  $150,000,  attor- 
nays'  fees,  would  have  made  a  grand  total  of  $530,000. 
This  was  an  attempt,  under  the  color  of  a  beneficent 
law,  applicable  only  to  actions  for  divorce,  in  which  . 
the  marriage  was  not  denied,  to  extort  from  a  man 
more  than  one-half  million  dollars,  for  the  benefit  of  a 
woman,  seeking  first  to  establish  a  marriage,  and  then 
to  secure  a  divorce,  in  a  case  in  which  no  decree  had 
as  yet  been  entered,  declaring  her  to  be  a  wife.  It  was 
not  merely  seeking  the  money  necessary  to  suppoii;  the 
plaintiff  and  prosecute  the  case  ;  it  was  a  request  that 
the  inferior  court  should  confiscate  more  than  half  a 
million  dollars,  in  anticipation  of  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  appeal.  It  was  ^s  bold  an  attempt 
at  spoliation  as  the  commencement  of  the  suit  itself. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  had  decided  that  the 
order  of  a  Superior  Court  allowing  alimony  during  the 
pendency  of  any  action  for  divorce  is  not  appealable, 
but  it  had  not  decided  that,  under  the  pretence  of 
granting  alimony,  an  inferior  judge  could  apportion  a 
rich  man's  estate  among  champerty  lawyers,  and  their 
adventurous  client,  by  an  order  from  which  there  could 
be  no  appeal,  made  prior  to  any  decree  that  there  had 
ever  been  a  marriage  between  the  parties,  when  the 
fact  of  the  marriage  was  the  main  issue  in  the  case. 
The  counsel  for  Sharon  insisted  upon  his  right  to  have 
a  decree  entered  from  which  he  could  appeal,  before 
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being  thus  made  to  stand  and  deliver,  and  the  court 
entertained  the  motion. 

Upon  this  motion,  among  other  affidavits  read  in 
opposition,  was  one  by  Mr.  Sharon  himself,  in  which 
he  recited  the  agreement  between  Miss  Hill  and  her 
principal  attorney,  George  W.  Tyler,  in  which  she  was 
to  pay  him  for  his  services,  one-half  of  all  she  might 
receive  in  any  judgment  obtained  against  Sharon,  he, 
Tyler,  advancing  all  the  costs  of  the  litigation.  The 
original  of  this  agreement  had  been  filed  by  Tyler  with 
the  county  clerk  immediately  after  the  announcement 
of  the  opinion  in  the  case  as  an  evidence  of  his  right 
to  half  of  tlie  proceeds  of  the  judgment.  It  was  con- 
clusive evidence  that  Sarah  Althea  required  no  money 
for  the  payment  of  counsel  fees. 

After  the  tiling  of  a  mass  of  affidavits,  and  an  exhaust- 
ive  argument  of  the  motion.  Judge  Sullivan  rendered  his 
decision,  February  16,  1885,  granting  to  Sarah  Althea 
Hill  an  allowance  of  $2,500  per  month,  to  take  effect 
as  of  the  date  of  the  motion,  January  8,  1885,  and 
further  sums  of  $2,500  each  to  be  paid  on  the  8th  day 
of  April,  and  of  each  succeeding  month  until  further 
order  of  the  court. 

This  the  Judge  thought  reasonable  allowance  "  in 
view  of  the  plaintiff's  present  circumstances  and  diffi- 
cnltios."  For  counsel  fees  he  allowed  the  sum  of 
$<)0,000,  jiiid  at  the  re(juest  of  the  victors,  made  in  ad- 
vance, he  divided  the  spoils  among  them  as  follows  : 
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To  Tyler  and  Tyler $25,000 

To  David  8.  Terry 10,000 

To  Moon  and  Flournoy 10,000 

To  W.  H.  Levy 10,000 

To  Clement,  Osmond  and  Clement. . .     5,000 

By  what  rule  $2,500  was  awarded  as  a  proper 
monthly  allowance  to  the  woman  whose  services  to 
Mr.  Sharon  had  commanded  but  $500  per  month  it  is 
difficult  to  conjecture.  It  was  benevolence  itself  to  give 
$60,000  to  a  troop  of  lawyers  enlisted  under  the  com- 
mand of  Tyler,  who  had  agreed  to  conduct  the  pro- 
ceedings wholly  at  his  own  cost,  for  one-half  of  what 

could  be  made  by  the  buccaneering  enterprise.  It 
seemed  to  be  thfe  purpose  of   these  attorneys   to  see 

how  much  of  Mr.  Sharon's  money  they  could,  with 
Judge  Sullivan's  assistance,  lay  their  hands  upon  be- 
fore the  entiy  of  the  judgment  in  the  case.  From  the 
judgment  an  appeal  could  be  taken.  By  anticipating 
its  entry  they  thought  that  they  had  obtained  an  order 
from  which  no  appeal  would  lie. 

It  was  not  until  three  days  after  this  remarkable 
order  was  made  that  the  decree  was  entered  by  Judge 
Sullivan  declaring  plaintiff  and  defendant  to  be  hus- 
band and  wife ;  that  he  had  deserted  her,  and  that  she 
was  entitled  to  a  decree  of  divorce,  with  one-half  of  the 
common  property  accumulated  by  the  parties  since  tlie 
date  of  what  he  decided  to  be  a  valid  marriage  contract. 
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Sharon  appealed  from  the  final  judgment,  and  also 
from  the  order  for  alimony.  Notwithstanding  this  ap- 
peal, and  the  giving  of  a  bond  on  appeal  in  the  sum 
of  $300,000  to  secure  the  payment  of  all  alimony  and 
counsel  fees,  Judge  Sullivan  granted  an  order  directing 
Mr.  Sharon  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  pun- 
ished for  contempt  in  failing  to  pay  alimony  and  coun- 
sel fees,  as  directed  by  the  order. 

The  Supreme  Court,  upon  application,  granted  an 
order  temporarily  staying  proceedings  in  the  case. 
This  stay  of  proceedings  was  subsequently  made  per- 
manent, during  the  pendency  of  the  appeal. 

Mr.  Sharon  died  November  15,  1885.  That  very 
day  had  been  set  for  a  hearing  of  Sharon's  motion 
for  a  new  trial.  The  argument  was  actually  com- 
menced on  that  day  and  continued  until  the  next,  at 
which  time  the  motion  was  ordered  off  the  calendar 
because  meantime  Mr.  Sharon  had  deceased. 


CHAPTEK  III. 

PR0CEEDTNG8   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES   CIRCUIT   COURT. 

While  these  proceedings  were  being  had  in  the  state 
courts  the  case  of  Sharon  vs.  Hill  in  the  federal 
court  was  making  slow  progress.  Miss  Hill's  attor- 
neys seemed  to  think  that  her  salvation  depended 
upon  reaching  a  decision  in  her  case  before  the  deter- 
mination of  Sharon's  suit  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court.  They  were  yet  to  learn,  as  they  afterwards 
did,  that  after  a  United  States  court  takes  jurisdiction 
in  a  case,  it  cannot  be  ousted  of  that  jurisdiction  by 
the '  decision  of  a  state  court,  in  a  proceeding  subse- 
quently commenced  in  the  latter.  Seldom  has  *'  the 
law's  delay  "  been  exemplified  more  thoroughly  than  it 
was  by  the  obstacles  which  her  attorneys  were  able  to 
interpose  at  every  step  of  the  proceedings  in  the  fed- 
eral court. 

Sharon  commenced  his  suit .  iu  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  October  3,  1883,  twenty-eight  days 
before  his  enemy  commenced  hers  in  the  State  Su- 
perior Court.  By  dihitory  pleas  her  counsel  succeeded 
in  delaying  her  answer  to  Sharon's  suit  until  after  the 
decision  in  her  favor  in  the  state  court.  She  did  not 
enter  an  appearance  in  the  federal  court  until  the  very 
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last  flay  allowed  by  the  nile.  A  month  later  she  filed 
a  demurrer.  Her  counsel  contrived  to  delay  the  argu- 
ment of  this  demurrer  for  seven  weeks  after  it  was 
filed.  It  was  finally  argued  and  submitted  on  the  2l8t 
of  Januarv,  1884.  On  the  3d  of  March  it  was  over- 
ruled  and  the  defendant  was  ordered  to  answer  in  ten 
days,  to  wit,  March  13th.  Then  the  time  for  answering 
was  extended  to  April  24th.  When  that  day  arrived 
her  counsel,  instead  of  filing  an  answer,  filed  a  plea  in 
abatement,  denying  the  non-residence  of  Mr.  Sharon 
in  the  State  of  California,  on  which  depended  his  right 
to  sue  in  the  federal  court.  To  this  Mr.  Sharon's 
counsel  filed  a  replication  on  the  5th  of  May.  It  then 
devolved  upon  Miss  Hill's  counsel  to  produce  evidence 
of  the  fact  alleged  in  the  plea,  but,  after  a  delay  of  five 
months  and  ten  days,  no  evidence  whatever  was 
offered,  and  the  court  ordered  the  plea  to  be  argued  on 
the  following  day.  It  was  overruled,  and  thirty  days 
w^ere  given  to  file  an  answer  to  Sharon's  suit.  The  case 
in  the  state  court  had  then  been  tried,  argued,  and 
submitted  thirtv  davs  before,  but  Miss  Hill's  counsel 
were  not  yet  ready  to  tile  their  answer  within  the  thirty 
days  given  them,  and  the  court  extended  the  time  for 
answer  until  December  30th.  Six  days  before  that  day 
arrived  Judge  Sullivan  rendered  his  decision.  At  last, 
on  the  30th  of  December,  1884,  fourteen  months  after 
the  tiling  of  Sharon's  complaint,  Sarah  Althea's  answer 
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was  filed  in  the  federal  court,  in  which,  among  other 
things,  she  set  up  the  proceedings  and  decree  of  the 
state  court,  adjudging  the  alleged  marriage  contract  to 
be  genuine  and  legal,  and  the  parties  to  be  husband 
and  wife,  and  three  days  later  Sharon  filed  his  replica- 
tion. There  was  at  no  time  any  delay  or  want  of  dili-' 
genoe  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  in  prosecuting  this 
suit  to  final  judgment.  On  the  contrary,  as  is  plainly 
shown  in  the  record  above  stated,  the  delays  were  all 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  The  taking  of  the  testi- 
mony in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  commenced 
on  the  12th  of  February,  1885,  and  closed  on  the  12th 
of  August  following. 

The  struggle  in  the  state  court  was  going  on  during 
all  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the  testimony  in  the 
federal  court,  and  intensified  the  excitement  attendant 
thereon.  Miss  Hill  was  in  constant  attendance  before 
the  examiner  who  took  the  testimony,  often  interrupt- 
ing the  proceedings  with  her  turbulent  and  violent  con- 
duct and  language,  and  threatening  the  lives  of  Mr. 
Sharon's  counsel.  She  constantly  carried  a  pistol,  and 
on  occasions  exhibited  it  during  the  examination  of 
witnesses,  and,  pointing  it  at  first  one  and  then  another, 
expressed  her  intention  of  killing  them  at  some  stage 
of  the  proceedings.  She  was  constantly  in  contempt 
of  the  court,  and  a  terror  to  those  around  her.  Her 
conduct  on  one  occasion,  in  August,  1885,  became  so 
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ist  day  allowed  by  the  nile.     A  month  later  she  file 
k  demurrer.     Her  counsel  contrived  to  delay  the  argu 
ment  of  this  demurrer  for  seven  weeks  after  it  wa 
filed.     It  was  finally  argued  and  submitted  on  the  21s 
of  Januarv,  1884.     On  the  3d  of  March  it  was  ovei 
ruled  and  the  defendant  was  ordered  to  answer  in  te 
days,  to  wit,  March  13th.    Then  the  time  for  answeriuj 
was  extended  to  April  24th.     When  that  day  arrive^ 
her  counsel,  instead  of  filing  an  answer,  filed  a  plea  ii 
abatement,  denying  the  non-residence  of  Mr.  Sharoi 
in  the  State  of  California,  on  which  depended  his  righ 
to  sue  in   the   federal   court.     To  this  Mr.  Sharon' 
cdunsel  filed  a  replication  on  the  5th  of  May.     It  the 
devolved  upon  Miss  Hill's  counsel  to  produce  eviden 
of  the  fact  alleged  in  the  plea,  but,  after  a  delay  of  f 
months   and   ten    days,    no    evidence    whatever   ^ 
offered,  and  the  court  ordered  the  plea  to  be  arguec^ 
the  following  day.     It  was  overruled,  and  thirty 
were  given  to  file  an  answer  to  Sharon's  suit.     The 
in  the  state  court   had   then   been  tried,  argued 
submitted  thirty  days  before,  but  Miss  Hill's  c< 
were  not  yet  ready  to  file  their  answer  within  the 
days  given  them,  and  tlio  court  extended 
answer  until  December  IU)th.    Six  days 
arrived  Judge  Sullivan  rendered  his 
on  the  30th  of  December,  1884, 
the  filing  of  Sharon's  complaia( 
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one  of  the  witnesses,  on  the  occasion  mentioned,  the 
respondent  drew  a  pistol  from  her  satchel,  and  held  it 
in  her  right  hand  ;  the  hand  resting  for  a  moment  upon 
the  table,  with  the  weapon  pointed  in  the  direction  of 
Judge  Evans.  He  also  stated  that  on  previous  occa- 
sions she  had  brought  to  the  examiner's  room  during 
examinations  a  pistol,  and  had  sat  for  some  length  of 
time  holding  it  in  her  hand,  to  the  knowledge  of  all 
pei*sons  present  at  the  time.  After  the  reading  of  the 
examiner's  report  in  open  court,  Justice  Field  said : 

"  In  the  case  of  William  Sharon  versus  Sarah  Althea 
Hill,  the  Examiner  in  Chancery  appointed  by  the  court  to 
take  the  testimony  has  reported  to  the  court  that  very 
disorderly  proceedings  took  place  before  him  on  the  3d 
instant ;  that  at  that  day,  in  his  room,  when  counsel  of 
the  parties  and  the  defendant  were  present,  and  during 
the  examination  of  a  witness  by  the  name  of  Piper,  the 
defendant  became  very  much  excited,  and  threatened 
to  take  the  life  of  one  of  the  counsel,  and  that  subse- 
quently she  drew  a  pistol  and  declared  her  intention  to 
carr}^  her  threat  into  effect.  It  appears  also  from  the 
report  of  the  examiner  that  on  repeated  occasions  the 
defendant  has  attended  before  him,  during  the  ex- 
amination of  witnesses,  armed  with  a  pistol.  Such  con- 
duct is  an  offense  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  It  interferes 
with  the  due  order  of  proceedings  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  is  well  calculated  to  bring  them  into  con- 
tempt. I,  myself,  have  not  heretofore  sat  in  this  case 
and  do  not  expect  to  participate  in  its  decision  ;  I  intend 
in  a  few  days  to  leave  for  the  East,  but  I  have  been 
consulted  by  my  associate,  and  have  been  requested  to 
take  part  in  this  side  proceeding,  for  it  is  of  the  utmost 
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importance  for  the  due  administration  of  jufltice  that  such 
misbehavior  as  the  examiner  reports  should  be  stopped, 
and  measures  be  taken  which  will  prevent  its  recur- 
rence. My  associate  will  comment  on  the  laws  of  Con- 
f^ress  which  make  the  offense  a  misdemeanor,  punishable 
by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

"  The  marshal  of  the  court  will  be  directed  to  disarm 
the  defendant  whenever  she  goes  before  the  examiner 
or  into  court  in  any  future  proceeding,  and  to  appoint 
an  oflScer  to  keep  strict  surveillance  over  her,  in  order 
that  she  may  not  carry  out  her  threatened  purpose. 
This  order  will  be  entered.  The  Justice  then  said  that 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  block,  embracing  this 
building — the  court-house — is  under  the  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States.  Every  offense  committed 
within  it  is  an  offense  against  the  United  States,  and  the 
State  has  no  jurisdiction  whatever.  This  fact  seems  to 
have  been  forgotten  by  the  parties." 

The  following  is  the  order  then  entered  as  directed 
by  Justice  Field : 

"  Whereas  it  appears  from  the  report  to  this  court 
of  the  Examiner  in  Chancery  in  this  case  appointed  to 
take  the  depositions  of  witnesses,  that  on  the  3d  day 
of  August,  instant,  at  his  office,  counsel  of  the  parties 
appeared,  namely,  William  M.  Stewart,  Esquire,  and 
Oliver  P.  Evans,  Esquire,  for  the  complainant,  and  W. 
B.  Tyler,  Esquire,  for  the  defendant,  and  the  defendant 
in  person,  and  that  during  the  examination  before  said 
examiner  of  a  witness  named  Piper,  the  defendant  be- 
came excited  and  threatened  the  life  of  the  counsel  of 
the  complainant  present,  and  exhibited  a  pistol  with  a 
declared  intention  to  carr}?  such  threat  into  effect, 
thereby  obstructing  the  order  of  the  proceedings,  and 
endeavoring  to  bring  the  same  into  contempt ;  and 
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"Whereas  it  further  appears  that  said  defendant 
habitually  attends  before  said  ei^miuer  carrying  a  pis- 
tol, 

"  It  is  ordered.  That  the  marshal  of  this  court  take 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  disarm  the  said 
defendant,  and  keep  her  disarmed,  and  under  strict  sur- 
veillance, while  she  is  attending  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses before  said  examiner,  and  whenever  attending 
in  court,  and  that  a  deputy  be  detailed  for  that  purpose." 


CHAPTER  V. 

DECISION   OF   THE   CASE   IN   THE   FEDERAL   COUBT. 

The  taking  of  the  testimony  being  completed,  the 
cause  was  set  for  a  hearing  on  September  9th.  After 
an  argument  of  thirteen  days  the  cause  was  submitted 
on  the  29th  of  September,  1885.  On  the  26th  of 
December,  1885,  the  court  rendered  its  decision,  that 
the  alleged  declaration  of  marriage  and  the  letters 
purporting  to  have  been  addressed  **  My  Dear  Wife" 
were  false  and  forged,  and  that  the  contemporaneous 
conduct  of  the  parties,  and  particularly  of  the  defend- 
ant, was  altogether  incompatible  with  the  claim  of 
marriage  or  the  existence  of  any  such  declaration  or 
letters. 

A  decree  was  ordered  accordingly,  and  the  court 
made  the  following  further  order : 

''  As  the  case  was  argued  and  submitted  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  complainant,  who  has  since  deceased,  the 
decree  will  be  entered  nunc  pro  tunc,  as  of  September 
29,  1885,  the  date  of  its  submission  and  a  day  prior  to 
the  decease  of  the  complainant." 

The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Judge 
Deady,  of  the  United  States  District  Court  of  Oregon, 
who  sat  in  the  case  with  Judge  Sawyer,  the  circuit 
judge. 
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Of  the  old  negress  under  whose  direction  the  fraud- 
ulent marriage  contract  had  been  manufactured,  and 
under  whose  advice  and  direction  the  suit  in  the 
state  court  had  been  brought,  the  Judge  said : 

"  Mary  E.  Pleasant,  better  known  as  Mammie  Pleas- 
ant, is  a  conspicuous  and  important  figure  in  this  affair  ; 
without  her  it  would  probably  never  have  been  brought 
before  the  public.  She  appears  to  be  a  shrewd  old 
negress  of  some  means. 

^'  In  my  judgment  this  case  and  the  forgeries  and 
perjuries  committed  in  its  support  had  their  origin 
largely  in  the  brain  of  this  scheming,  trafficking,  crafty 
old  woman." 

He  found  that  the  declaration  of  marriage  was 
forged  by  the  defendant  by  writing  the  declaration 
over  a  simulated  signature,  and  that  her  claim  to  be 
the  wife  of  the  plaintiff  was  wholly  false,  and  had  been 
put  forth  by  her  and  her  co-conspirators  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  despoil  the  plaintiff  of  his  property. 
Judge  Sawyer  also  filed  an  opinion  in  the  case,  in 
which  he  declared  that  the  weight  of  the  evidence  sat- 
isfactorily established  the  forgery  and  the  fraudulent 
character  of  the  instrument  in  question. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   MARKIAOE   OF  TERRY   AND   MISS   HILL. 

Sarah  Althea  now  received  a  powerful  recruit,  who 
enlisted  for  the  war.  This  was  one  of  her  lawyers, 
David  S.  Terry,  whom  she  married  on  the  7th  day  of 
January,  1886,  twelve  days  after  the  decision  of  the 
Circuit  Court  against  her,  and  which  he  had  heard 
announced,  but  before  a  decree  had  been  entered  in 
conformity  with  the  decision.  Terry  seemed  willing  to 
take  the  chances  that  the  decree  of  the  Superior  Court 
would  not  be  reversed  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State.  The  decision  of  the  federal  court  he  affected  to 
utterly  disregard.  It  was  estimated  that  not  less  than 
$5,000,000  would  be  Sarah  Althea's  share  of  Sharon's 
estate,  in  the  event  of  success  in  her  suit.  She  would 
be  a  rich  widow  if  it  could  be  established  that  she  had 
ever  been  a  wife.  She  had  quarreled  with  Tyler,  her 
principal  attorney,  long  before,  and  accused  him  of 
failing  in  his  professional  duty.  If  she  could  escape 
from  the  obligations  of  her  contract  with  him,  she 
would  not  be  compelled  to  divide  with  him  the  hoped- 
for  5:^5,000,000. 

Although  Judge  Terry  had  been  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme^  Court  of  California,  the  crimes  of  peijury  and 
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forgery  and  subornation  of  perjury  which  had  been 
loudly  charged  in  Judge  Sullivan's  opinion  against  the 
woman,  in  whose  favor  he  gave  judgment,  seemed  to 
him  but  trifles.  Strangely  enough,  neither  he  nor 
Sarah  Althea  ever  uttered  a  word  of  resentment  against 
him  on  account  of  these  charges. 

The  marriage  of  Terry  with  this  desperate  woman  in 
the  face  of  an  adverse  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court, 
by  which  jurisdiction  was  first  exercised  upon  the  sub- 
ject-matter, was  notice  to  all  concerned  that,  by  all  the 
methods  known  to  him,  he  would  endeavor  to  win  her 
cause,  which  he  thus  made  his  own.  He  took  the 
position  that  any  denial  of  Sarah  Althea's  pretense  to 
have  been  the  wife  of  Sharon  was  an  insult  to  her, 
which  could  only  be  atoned  by  the  blood  of  the  person 
who  made  it.  This  was  the  proclamation  of  a  vendetta 
against  all  who  should  attempt  to  defend  the  heirs  of 
Mr.  Sharon  in  the  possession  of  that  half  of  their 
inheritance  which  he  and  Sarah  Althea  had  marked  for 
their  own.  His  subsequent  course  showed  that  he 
relied  upon  the  power  of  intimidation  to  secure  suc- 
cess. He  was  a  man  of  powerful  frame,  accustomed 
all  his  life  to  the  use  of  weapons,  and  known  to  be 
always  armed  with  a  knife.  He  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a  fighting  man.  He  had  decided  that  Sarah 
Althea  had  been  the  lawful  wife  of  Sharon,  and  that 
therefore  he  had  married  a  virtuous  widow.     He  had 
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not  often  been  crossed  in  his  purpose  or  been  resisted 
when  he  had  once  taken  a  position.  By  his  marriage 
he  virtually  served  notice  on  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State,  before  whom  the  appeal  was  then 
pending,  that  he  would  not  tamely  submit  to  be  by 
them  proclaimed  to  be  the  dupe  of  the  discarded 
woman  of  another.  It  was  well  understood  that  he 
intended  to  hold  them  personall}^  responsible  to  him 
for  any  decision  that  would  have  that  effect.  These 
intentions  were  said  to  have  been  made  known  to  them. 

His  rule  in  life,  as  once  stated  by  himself,  was  to 
compel  acquiescence  in  his  will  by  threats  of  violence, 
and  known  readiness  to  carry  his  threats  into  effect. 
This,  he  said,  would  in  most  cases  insure  the  desired 
result.  He  counted  on  men's  reluctance  to  engage  in 
personal  difficulties  with  him.  He  believed  in  the 
persuasiveness  of  ruffianism. 

Whether  he  thought  his  marriage  would  frighten 
Judges  Sawyer  and  Deady,  who  had  just  rendered 
their  decision  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  and 
cause  them  either  to  modify  the  terms  of  the  decree 
not  yet  entered,  or  deter  them  from  its  enforcement,  is 
a  matter  of  uncertainty.  He  was  of  the  ultra  State's- 
rights  school  and  had  great  faith  in  the  power  of  the 
courts  of  a  State  when  arrayed  against  those  of  the 
Unittnl  States.  He  had  always  denied  the  jurisdiction 
of  th(*  latter  in   tlie   cast'  of  Sarah  Althea,  both  as  to 
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the  subject-matter  and  as  to  the  parties.  He  refused 
to  see  any  difference  between  a  suit  for  a  divorce  and 
a  suit  to  cancel  a  forged  paper,  which,  if  allowed  to 
pa^s  as  genuine,  would  entitle  its  holder  to  another's 
property.  He  persisted  in  denying  that  Sharon  had 
been  a  citizen  of  Nevada  during  his  lifetime,  and 
ignored  the  determination  of  this  question  by  the  Cir- 
cuit Court. 

But  if  Judge  Terry  had  counted  on  the  fears  of  the 
United  States  judges  of  California  he  had  reckoned 
too  boldly,  for  on  the  15th  of  January,  1886,  eight 
days  after  his  marriage,  the  decree  of  the  Circuit 
Court  was  formally  entered.  This  decree  adjudged 
the  alleged  marriage  contract  of  August  25,  1880, 
false,  counterfeited,  fabricated,  and  fraudulent,  and 
ordered  that  it  be  surrendered  to  be  cancelled  and  an- 
nulled, and  be  kept  in  the  custody  of  the  clerk,  subject 
to  the  further  order  of  the  court ;  and  Sarah  Althea 
Hill  and  her  representatives  were  perpetually  enjoined 
from  alleging  the  genuineness  or  the  validity  of  the 
instrument,  or  making  use  of  it  in  any  way  to  support 
her  claims  as  wife  of  the  complainant. 

The  execution  of  this  decree  would,  of  course,  put 
an  end  to  Sarah  Altliea's  claim,  the  hope  of  maintain- 
ing which  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  motive  of 
the  marriage.  To  defeat  its  execution  then  became 
the  sole  object  of  Terry's  life.     This   he    hoped  to  do 
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by  autagoniziug  it  with  a  favoruble  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  on  the  appeals  pending 
therein.  It  has  heretofore  been  stated  that  the  case 
against  Sharon  in  the  Superior  Court  was  removed 
,  from  the  calendar  on  the  14th  day  of  November,  1885, 
because  of  the  defendant's  death  on  the  previous  day. 
The  11th  of  February  following,  upon  proper  applica- 
tion, the  court  ordered  the  substitution  of  Frederick 
W.  Sharon  as  executor  and  sole  defendant  in  the  suit 
in  the  place  of  William  Sharon,  deceased.  The  motion 
for  a  new  trial  was  argued  on  the  28th  of  the  following 
May,  and  held  under  advisement  until  the  4tb  of  the 
following  Octobe^r,  wiien  it  was  denied.  From  this 
order  of  denial  an  appeal  was  taken  by  the  defendant. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  were  now  two 
appeals  in  this  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
from  the  Superior  Court.  One  taken  on  the  25th  of 
February,  1885,  from  the  judgment  of  Judge  Sullivan, 
and  from  his  order  for  alimony  and  fees,  and  the  other 
an  appeal  taken  October  4,  1886,  from  the  order  deny- 
ing the  new  trial  in  the  cause. 

On  the  Slst  of  January,  1888,  the  Supreme  Court 
rendered  its  decision,  aflBrming  the  judgment  of  the 
Superior  Court  in  favor  of  Sarah  Althea,  but  reversing 
the  order  made  by  Judge  Sullivan  granting  counsel 
foes,  and  reducing  the  allowance  for  alimony  from 
s*2,r)00  per  month  to  >^500.     Four  judges  concurred  in 
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this  decision,  namely,  McKinstry,  Searles,  Patterson, 
and  Temple.  Three  judges  dissented,  to  wit,  Thorn- 
ton, Sharpstein,  and  McFarland. 

There  then  remained  pending  in  the  same  court  the 
appeal  from  the  order  granting  a  new  trial.  It  was 
reasonable  that  Terry  should  expect  a  favorable  decis- 
ion on  this  appeal,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  reached. 
This  accomplished,  he  and  Sarah  Althea  thought  to 
enter  upon  the  enjoyment  of  the  great  prize  for  which 
they  had  contended  with  such  desperate  energy. 
Terry  had  always  regarded  the  decree  of  the  Circuit 
Court  as  a  mere  harmless  expression  of  opinion,  which 
there  would  be  no  attempt  to  enforce,  and  which  the 
state  courts  would  wholly  ignore.  Whatever  force  it 
might  finally  be  given  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  appeared  to  him  a  question  far  in  the 
future,  for  he  supposed  he  had  taken  an  appeal  from 
the  decree.  This  attempted  appeal  was  found  to  be 
without  effect,  because  when  ordered  the  suit  had 
abated  by  the  death  of  the  plaintiff,  and  no  appeal 
could  be  taken  until  the  case  was  revived  by  order  of 
the  court.  This  order  was  never  applied  for.  The 
two  years  within  which  an  appeal  could  have  been 
taken  expired  January  15,  1888.  The  decree  of  the 
Circuit  Court  had  therefore  become  final  at  that  time. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE   BILL   OF   REVIVOR. 


It  was  at  this  stage  of  tbe  prolonged  legal  contro- 
versy that  Justice  Field  first  sat  in  the  case.  The 
executor  of  the  Sharon  estate,  on  the  12th  of  March, 
1888,  filed  a  bill  of  revivor  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court.  This  was  a  suit  to  revive  the  case  of  Sharon 
vs.  Hill,  that  its  decree  might  stand  in  the  same  condi- 
tion and  plight  in  which  it  was  at  the  time  of  its  entry, 
which,  being  7iu7ic  pro  tunc^  was  of  the  same  effect  as 
if  the  entry  had  preceded  the  death  of  Mr.  Sharon,  the 
case  having  been  argued  and  submitted  during  his  life- 
time. The  decree  directed  the  surrender  and  cancella- 
tion of  the  forged  marriage  certificate,  and  perpetually 
enjoined  Sarah  Althea  Hill,  and  her  representatives, 
from  alleging  the  genuineness  or  validity  of  that  instru- 
ment, or  making  any  use  of  the  same  in  evidence,  or 
otherwise  to  suppoi-t  any  rights  claimed  under  it. 

The  uecessitv  for  this  suit  was  the  fact  that  the 
forged  paper  had  not  been  surrendered  for  cancella- 
tion, as  ordered  by  the  decree,  and  the  plaintiff  feared 
tha^  the  defendant  would  claim  and  seek  to  enforce 
propeiiy  rights  as  wife  of  the  plaintiff,  by  authority  of 
tlie  allo<j;od  written  declaration  of  marriage,  under  the 
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decree  of  another  court,  essentially  founded  thereupon, 
contrary  to  the  perpetual  injunction  ordered  by  the 
Circuit  Court.  To  this  suit,  David  S.  Terry,  as  hus- 
band of  the  defendant,  was  made  a  party.  It  merely 
asked  the  Circuit  Court  to  place  its  own  decree  in  a 
position  to  be  executed,  and  thereby  prevent  the 
spoliation  of  the  Sharon  estate,  under  the  authority  of 
the  decree  of  Judge  Sullivan  in  the  suit  in  the  state 
court  subsequently  commenced.  A  demurrer  was  filed 
by  the  defendant.  It  was  argued  in  July  before  Justice 
Field,  Judge  Sawyer,  and  District  Judge  Sabin.  It 
was  overruled  on  the  3d  of  September,  when  the  court 
ordered  that  the  original  suit  of  Sharon  against  Hill, 
and  the  final  decree  therein,  stand  revived  in  the  name 
of  Frederick  W.  Sharon  as  executor,  and  that  the  said 
suit  and  the  proceedings  therein  be  in  the  same  plight 
and  condition  thev  were  in  at  the  death  of  William 
Sharon,  so  as  to  give  the  executor,  complainant  as 
aforesaid,  the  full  benefit,  rights,  and  protection  of  the 
decree,  and  full  power  to  enforce  the  same  against  the 
defendants,  and  each  of  them,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  and  in  all  particulars.  The  opinion  in  the  case 
was  delivered  by  Justice  Field.  During  its  delivery 
he  was  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Terry  with  violent  and 
abusive  language,  and  an  attempt  by  her  to  take  a 
pistol  from  a  satchel  which  she  held  in  her  hand.  Her 
removal  from  the  court-room  by  order  of  Justice  Field ; 
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her  husband's  assault  upon  the  marshal  with  a  deaclly 
weapon  for  executing  the  order,  and  the  imprisonment 
of  both  the  Terrys  for  contempt  of  court,  will  be  more 
particularly  narrated  hereafter. 

The  commencement  of  the  proceedings  for  the  revival 
of  the  suit  was  well  calculated  to  alarm  the  Terrvs. 
They  saw  that  the  decree  in  the  Circuit  Court  was  to 
be  relied  upon  for  something  more  than  its  mere  moral 
efiect.  Tlieir  feeling  towards  Judges  Sawyer  and 
Deady  was  one  of  most  intense  hatred.  Judge  Deady 
was  at  his  home  in  Oregon,  beyond  the  reach  of  phys- 
ical violence  at  their  hands,  but  Judge  Sawyer  was  in 
San  Francisco  attending  to  his  official  duties.  Upon 
him  they  took  an  occasion  to  vent  their  wrath. 

It  was  on  the  14rth  of  August,  1888,  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revivor  proceedings,  but  before  the 
decision.  Judge  Sawyer  was  returning  in  the  railway 
train  to  San  Francisco  from  Los  Angeles,  where  he 
had  been  to  hold  court.  Judge  Terry  and  his  wife 
took  the  same  train  at  Frt^suo.  Judge  Sawyer  occu- 
])ied  a  seat  near  the  center  of  the  sleeping-car,  and 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Terry  took  the  last  section  of  the  car, 
behind  him,  and  on  the  same  side.  A  few  minutes 
after  leaving  Fn^sno,  Mrs.  Terry  walked  down  the  aisle 
to  a  point  just  beyond  Judg(»  Sawyer,  and  turning 
around  witli  an  ugly  glare  at  him,  hissed  out,  in  a 
spiteful  and  contemptuous  tone:  **  Are  you  here?"  to 
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which  the  Judge  quietly  replied :  "  Yes,  Madam,"  and 
bowed.  She  then  resumed  her  seat.  A  few  minutes 
after,  Judge  Terry  walked  down  the  aisle  about  the 
same  distance,  looked  over  into  the  end  section  at  the 
front  of  the  car,  and  finding  it  vacant,  went  back,  got  a 
small  hand-bag,  and  returned  and  seated  himself  in 
the  front  section,  with  his  back  to  the  engine  and  fac- 
ing Judge  Sawyer.  Mrs.  Terry  did  not  (at  the  moment) 
accompany  him.  A  few  minutes  later  she  walked  rap- 
idly down  the  passage,  and  as  she  passed  Judge  Saw- 
yer, seized  hold  of  his  hair  at  the  back  of  his  head, 
gave  it  a  spiteful  twitch  and  passed  quickly  on,  before 
he  could  fully  realize  what  had  occurred.  After  pass- 
ing she  turned  a  vicious  glance  upon  him,  which  was 
continued  for  some  time  after  taking  her  seat  by  the 
side  of  her  husband.  A  passenger  heard  Mrs.  Terry 
say  to  her  husband :  "  I  will  give  him  a  taste  of  what 
he  will  get  bye  and  bye.''  Judge  Terry  was  heard  to 
remark  :  "  The  best  thing  to  do  with  him  would  be  to 
take  him  down  the  bay  and  drown  him."  Upon  the 
arrival  of  Judge  Sawyer  at  San  Francisco,  he  entered 
a  street  car,  and  was  followed  by  the  Terrys.  Mrs. 
Terry  took  a  third  seat  from  him,  and  seeing  him,  said  : 
"  What,  are  you  in  this  ear  too  ?  "  When  the  Terrys 
left  the  car  Mrs.  Terrv  addressed  some  remark  to 
Judge  Sawyer  in  a  spiteful  tone,  and  repeated  it.  He 
said   he   did  not  quit(^  catch  it,  but  it  was  something 
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like  this  :  "  We  will  meet  again.  This  is  not  the  end  of 
it." 

Persons  at  all  familiar  with  the  tricks  of  those  who 
seek  human  life,  and  still  contrive  to  keep  out  of  the 
clutches  of  the  law,  will  see  in  the  scene  above  recited 
an  attempt  to  provoke  an  altercation  which  would  have 
been  fatal  to  Judge  Sawyer,  if  he  had  resented  the 
indignity  put  upon  him  by  Mrs.  Terry,  by  even  so 
much  as  a  word.  This  could  easily  have  been  made 
the  pretext  for  an  altercation  between  the  two  men,  in 
which  the  result  would  not  have  been  doubtful.  There 
could  have  been  no  proof  that  Judge  Terrj'  knew  of 
his  wife's  intention  to  insult  and  assault  Judge  Sawyer 
as  she  passed  him,  nor  could  it  have  been  proven  that 
he  knew  she  had  done  so.  A  remonstrance  from  Saw- 
yer could  easily  have  been  construed  by  Terry,  upon 
the  statement  of  his  wife,  into  an^  original,  unprovoked, 
and  aggressive  affront.  It  is  now,  however,  certain 
that  the  killing  of  Judge  Sawyer  was  not  at  that  time 
intended.  It  may  have  been,  to  use  Mrs.  Terry's 
words,  "  to  give  him  a  taste  of  what  he  would  get  bye 
and  bye,"  if  he  should  dare  to  render  the  decision  in 
the  revivor  case  adversely  to  them. 

This  incident  lias  boon  here  introduced  and  dwelt 
upon  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  tactics  resorted 
to  by  the  Terrys  during  this  litigation,  and  the  methods 
by  which  they  sought  to  control  decisions.     It  is  en- 
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tirely  probable  tliat  they  had  hopes  of  intimidating  the 
federal  jbdges,  as  many  believed  some  state  judges  had 
been,  and  that  thus  they  might  "from  the  nettle  dan- 
ger, pluck  the  flower  safety." 

We  have  seen  that  they  reckoned  without  their  host. 
We  shall  now  see  to  what  extent  their  rage  carried 
them  on  the  day  that  the  decision  was  rendered  reviv- 
ing the  decree. 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

THE  TERRY8  IMPRISONED  FOR  CONTEMPT. 

On  the  day  after  Judge  Sawyer's  return  from  Los 
Angeles  he  called  the  marshal  to  his  chambers,  and 
notified  him  of  Mrs.  Terry's  violent  conduct  towards 
him  on  the  train  in  the  presence  of  her  husband,  so 
that  he  might  take  such  steps  as  he  thought  proper  to 
keep  order  when  they  came  into  the  court-building, 
and  see  that  there  was  no  disturbance  in  the  court- 
room. On  the  morning  of  September  3d,  the  marshal 
was  again  summoned  to  Judge  Sawyer's  room,  where 
Judge  Field  was  also  present.  They  informed  him  that 
the  decision  in  the  revival  suit  would  be  rendered  that 
day,  and  they  desired  him  to  be  present,  with  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  bailifts  to  keep  order  in  court.  They 
told  him  that  judging  from  the  action  of  the  Terrys  on 
the  train,  and  the  threats  they  were  making  so  publicly, 
and  which  were  being  constantly  published  in  the 
newspapers,  it  was  not  impossible  that  they  might 
creati?  a  disturbance  in  the  court-room. 

When  tlie  court  opened  that  day,  it  found  Terry  and 
his  wife  already  seated  within  the  bar,  and  immediately 
in  front  of  the  judges.  As  it  afterward  appeared,  they 
were  both   on   a    war-footing,   he   being  anned  with  a 
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concealed  bowie-knife,  and  she  with  a  41 -calibre  re- 
volver, which  she  carried  in  a  small  hand-bag,  five  of 
its  chambers  being  loaded.  The  judges  took  their 
seats  on  the  bench,  and  very  shortly  afterward  Justice 
Field,  who  presided,  began  reading  the  opinion  of  the 
court  in  which  both  of  his  associates  concurred.  A 
printed  pamphlet  copy  of  this  opinion  contains  61 
pages,  of  which  18  are  taken  up  with  a  statement  of 
the  case.  The  opinion  commences  at  page  19  and 
covers  the  remaining  42  pages  of  the  pamphlet. 

From  time  to  time,  as  the  reading  of  the  opinion 
progressed,  Mrs.  Terry,  who  was  greatly  excited,  was 
observed  to  unclasp  and  clasp  again  the  fastening  of 
her  satchel  which  contained  her  pistol,  as  if  to  be  sure 
she  could  do  so  at  any  desiired  moment.  At  the  11th 
page  of  the  opinion  the  following  passage  occurs : 

"  The  original  decree  is  not  self -executing  in  all  its 
parts  ;  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  steps  could 
be  taken  for  its  enforcement,  until  it  was  revived,  but 
if  this  were  otherwise,  the  surrender  of  the  alleged 
marriage  contract  for  cancellation,  as  ordered,  requires 
aflBrmative  action  on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  The 
relief  granted  is  not  complete  until  such  surrender  is 
made.  When  the  decree  pronounced  the  instrument  a 
forgery,  not  only  had  the  plaintiff  the  right  that  it 
should  thus  be  put  out  of  the  way  of  being  used  in  the 
future  to  his  embarrassment  and  the  embarrassment  of 
his  estate,  but  public  justice  required  that  it  should  be 
formally  cancelled,  that  it  might  constantly  bear  on  its 
face  the  evidence  of  its  bad  character,  whenever  or 
wherever  presented  or  appealed  to." 
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When  Mrs.  Terry  heard  the  above  words  concerDing 
the  surrender  of  the  aUeged  marriage  contract  for  can- 
cellation, she  first  endeavored  for  a  few  seconds,  but 
unsuccessfully,  to  open  the  satchel  containing  her 
pistol.  For  some  reason  the  catch  refused  to  yield. 
Then,  rising  to  her  feet,  and  placing  the  satchel  before  , 
her  on  the  table,  she  addressed  the  presiding  justice, 
saying : 

"Are  you  going  to  make  me  give  up  my  marriage 
contract  ?  " 

Justice  Field  said,  "  Be  seated,  madam." 

She  repeated  her  question  : 

"Are  you  going  to  take  the  responsibility  of  ordering 
me  to  deliver  up  that  contract  ?  *' 

She  was  again  ordered  to  resume  her  seat.  At  this 
she  commenced  raving  loudly  and  violently  at  the 
justice  in  coarse  terms,  using  such  phrases  as  these  : 

"  Mr.  Justice  Field,  how  much  have  you  been  bought 
for  ?  Everybody  knows  tliat  you  have  been  bought ; 
that  this  is  a  paid  decision." 

"  How  big  was  the  sack?  " 

"  How  much  have  you  been  paid  for  the  decision  ?  ** 

"You  have  been  bought  by  Newland's  coin ;  every- 
body knows  you  were  sent  out  here  by  the  Newlands  to 
make  this  decision." 

"  Every  one  of  you  there  have  been  paid  for  this 
decision." 
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At  the  commeucement  of  this  tirade,  and  after  her 
refusal  to  desist  when  twice  ordered  to  do  so,  the  pre- 
siding justice  directed  the  marshal  to  remove  her  from 
the  court-room.     She  said  defiantly : 

"  I  will  not  be  removed  from  the  court-room ;  you 
dare  not  remove  me  from  the  court-room." 

Judge  Terry  made  no  sign  of  remonstrance  with  her, 
had  not  endeavored  to  restrain  her,  but  had,  on  the 
contrary,  been  seen  to  nod  approvingly  to  her,  as  if 
assenting  to  sometliing  she  had  said  to  him  just  before 
she  sprang  to  her  feet.  The  instant,  however,  the 
court  directed  her  removal  from  the  room,  of  which  she 
had  thus  taken  temporary  possession,  to  the  total  sus- 
pension of  the  court  proceedings,  his  soul  was  '*in 
arms  and  eager  for  the  fray."  As  the  marshal  moved 
toward  the  offending  woman,  he  rose  from  his  seat, 
under  great  excitement,  exclaiming,  among  other  things, 
"  No  living  man  shall  touch  my  wife ! "  or  words  of 
that  import,  and  dealt  the  marshal  a  violent  blow  in  the 
face,*  breaking  one  of  his  front  teeth.  He  then  unbut- 
toned his  coat  and  thrust  his  hand  under  his  vest, 
where  his  bowie-knife  was  kept,  apparently  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  it,  when  he  was  seized  by  persons 
present,  his  hands  held  from  drawing  his  weapon,  and 
he  himself  forced  down   on  his  back.     Tlie  marslial, 

*  One  of  the  witnesses  stiit(?d  that  Terry  also  said,  "  Get  a  written 
order  from  the  court." 
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with  the  assistance  of  a  deputy,  then  removed  Mrs. 
Terry  from  the  court-room,  she  struggling,  screaming, 
kicking,  striking,  and  scratching  them  as  she  went,  and 
pouring  out  imprecations  upon  Judges  Field  and  Saw- 
yer, denouncing  them  as  "  corrupt  scoundrels,"  and 
declaring  she  would  kill  them  both.  She  was  taken 
from  the  room  into  the  main  corridor,  thence  into  the 
marshal's  business  office,  and  then  into  an  inner  room 
of  his  office.  She  did  not  cease  struggling  when  she 
reached  that  room,  but  continued  her  frantic  abuse. 

While  Mrs.  Terry  was  being  removed  from  the  court- 
room Terry  was  held  down  by  several  strong  men.  He 
was  thus,  by  force  alone,  prevented  from  drawing  his 
knife  on  the  marshal.  While  thus  held  he  gave  vent 
to  coarse  and  denunciatory  language  against  the  offi- 
cers. When  Mrs.  Terry  was  removed  from  the  court- 
room he  was  allowed  to  rise.  He  at  once  made  a  swift 
rush  for  the  door  leading  to  the  corridor  on  which  was 
the  marshal's  office.  As  he  was  about  leaving  the 
room  or  immediately  after  stepping  out  of  it,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  his  knife.  As  he  crossed  the  thresh- 
old he  brandished  the  knife  above  his  head,  saying,  "I 
am  going  to  my  wife."  There  was  a  terrified  cr^^  from 
the  bystanders  :  "  He  has  got  a  knife."  His  arms  were 
then  stiized  by  a  deputy  marshal  and  others  present,  to 
prevent  him  from  using  it,  and  a  desperate  struggle 
ensued.     Four  persons  held  on  to  the  arms  and  body 
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of  Terry,  and  one  presented  a  pistol  to  his  head, 
threatening  at  the  same  time  to  shoot  him  if  he  did  not 
give  up  the  knife.  To  these  threats  Terry  paid  no 
attention,  but  held  on  to  the  knife,  actually  passing  it 
during  the  struggle  from  one  hand  to  the  other.  David 
Neagle  then  seized  the  handle  of  the  knife  and  com- 
menced drawing  it  through  Terry's  hand,  when  Terry 
relinquished  it. 

The  whole  scene  was  one  of  the  wildest  alarm  and 
confusion.  To  use  the  language  of  one  of  the  witnesses, 
"  Terry's  conduct  throughout  this  affair  was  most 
violent.  He  acted  like  a  demon,  and  all  the  time  while 
in  the  corridor  he  used  loud  and  violent  language, 
which  could  be  plainly  heard  in  the  court-room,  and, 
in  fact,  throughout  the  building,"  applying  to  the 
officers  vile  epithets,  and  threatening  to  cut  their  hearts 
out  if  they  did  not  let  him  go  to  his  wife.  The  knife 
which  Terry  drew,  and  which  he  afterwards  designated 
as  **  a  small  sheath  knife,"  was,  including  the  handle, 
nine  and  a  quarter  inches  long,  the  blade  being  five 
inches,  having  a  sharp  point,  and  is  commonly  called  a 
bowie-knife.  He  himself  afterwards  represented  that 
he  drew  this  knife,  not  "  because  he  wanted  to  hurt 
anybody,  but  because  he  wanted  to  force  his  way  into 
the  marshal's  office." 

The  presiding  justice  had  read  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  opinion  of  the  court  when  he  was  interrupted  by 
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the  boisterous  and  violent  proceedings  described.  On 
their  conclusion,  by  the  arrest  of  the  Terrys,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  the  reading  of  the  opinion,  which  occupied 
nearly  a  whole  hour.  The  justices,  without  adjourning 
the  court,  then  retired  to  the  adjoining  chambers  of  the 
presiding  justice  for  deliberation.  They  there  con- 
sidered of  the  action  which  should  be  taken  against  the 
Terrys  for  their  disorderly  and  contemptuous  conduct. 
After  determining  what  that  should  be  they  returned  to 
the  court-room  and  announced  it.  For  their  conduct 
and  resistance  to  the  execution  of  the  order  of  the  court 
both  were  adjudged  guilty  of  contempt  and  ordered,  as 
a  punishment,  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail, 
Terry  for  six  months  ancl  his  wife  for  thirty  days. 
When  Terry  heard  of  the  order,  and  the  commitment 
was  read  to  him,  he  said,  *' Judge  Field  "  (applying  to 
him  a  coarse  and  vituperative  epithet)  "  thinks  when  I 
get  out,  when  I  get  released  from  jail,  that  he  will  be 
in  Washington,  but  I  will  meet  him  when  he  comes 
back  next  year,  and  it  will  not  be  a  very  pleasant  meet- 
ing for  him." 

Mrs.  Terry  said  that  »he  would  kill  both  Judges  Field 
and  Sawyer,  and  repeated  the  threat  several  times. 
While  the  prisoners  were  being  taken  to  jail,  Mrs. 
Terry  said  to  her  husband,  referring  to  Judge  Sawyer: 
**  I  wooled  him  good  on  the  train  coming  from  Los 
Aii<j;ek>s.  He  has  never  told  that."  To  which  he  re- 
plied :     "  He  will  not  teU  that ;  that  was  too  good.*' 
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She  said  she  could  have  shot  Judge  Field  and  killed 
him  from  where  she  stood  in  the  court-room,  but  that 
she  was  not  ready  then  to  kill  the  old  villain ;  she 
wanted  him  to  live  longer.  While  crossing  the  ferry 
to  Oakland  she  said,  "  I  could  have  killed  Judges  Field 
and  Sawyer ;  I  could  shoot  either  one  of  them,  and 
you  would  not  find  a  judge  or  a  jury  in  the  State 
would  convict  me."  She  repeated  this,  and  Terry 
answered,  saying :  '*  No,  you  could  not  find  a  jury  that 
would  convict  any  one  for  killing  the  old  villain," 
referring  to  Judge  Field. 

The  jailer  at  Alameda  testified  that  one  day  Mrs. 
Terry  showed  him  the  sheath  of  her  husband's  knife, 
saying :  "  That  is  the  sheath  of  that  big  bowie-knife 
that  the  Judge  drew.  Don't  you  think  it  is  a  large 
knife  ?  "  Judge  Terry  was  present,  and  laughed  and 
said  :  **  Yes  ;  I  always  carry  that,"  meaning  the  knife. 

To  J»  I.  O'Brien,  a  well-known  citizen,  Judge  Terry 
said  that  \fter  he  got  out  of  jail  he  would  horsewhip 
Judge  Field.  He  said  he  did  not  think  he  would  ever 
return  to  California,  but  this  earth  was  not  large 
enough  to  keep  him  from  finding  Judge  Field,  and 
horsewhipping  him,"  and  said,  **  if  he  resents  it  I  will 
kill  him." 

To  a  newspaper  writer,  Thomas  T.  Williams,  he  said  : 
"  Judge  Field  would  not  dare  to  come  out  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  he  would  have  a  settlement  with  him  if  he 
did  come." 
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J.  M.  ShaDDon,  a  friend  of  Terry's  for  thirty  years, 
testified  that  while  the  Terry s  were  in  jail  he  called 
there  with  Mr.  Wigginton,  formerly  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  California ;  that  during  the  call  Mrs.  Terry 
said  something  to  her  husband  to  the  effect  that  they 
could  not  do  anything  at  all  in  regard  to  it.  He  said : 
**  Yes,  we  can.*'  She  asked  what  they  could  do.  He 
said :  "I  can  kill  old  Sawyer,  damn  him.  I  will  kill 
old  Sawyer,  and  then  the  President  will  have  to  ap- 
point some  one  in  his  place."  In  saying  this  "  he 
brought  his  fist  down  hard  and  seemed  to  be  mad." 

Ex-Congressman  Wigginton  also  testified  concerning 
this  visit  to  Terry.  It  occurred  soon  after  the  commit- 
ment. He  went  to  arrange  about  some  case  in  which 
he  and  Terry  were  counsel  on  opposite  sides.  He  told 
Terry  of  a  rumor  that  there  was  some  old  grudge  or 
difference  between  him  and  Judge  Field.  Terry  said 
there  was  none  he  knew  of.     He  said  : 

"  *  When  Judge  Field's  name  was  mentioned  as  can- 
didate for  President  of  the  United  States,' — I  think 
he  said, — '  when  I  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention,  it 
being  supposed  that  I  had  certain  influence  with  a 
certain  political  element,  that  also  had  delegates  in  the 
convention,  some  friend  or  friends ' — I  will  not  be  sure 
whether  it  was  friend  or  friends — '  of  Judge  Field  came 
to  me  and  asked  for  my  influence  with  these  delegates 
to  secure  the  nomination  for  Judge  Field.  My  answer ' — 
I  am  now  stating  the  language  as  near  as  I  can  of 
Judge  Terry's — *  my  answer  was,  *  no,  I  have  no  in- 
fluence with  that    element.'     I  understood  it   to  be  the 
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workingmeu's  delegates.  I  could  not  control  these 
delegates,  and  if  I  conid  would  not  control  them  for 
Field.*  He  said  :  ^That  may  have  caused  some  alien- 
ation, but  I  do  not  know  that  Field  knew  that.*  '* 

Mr.  Wigginton  said  that  Mrs.  Terry  asked  her  hus- 
band what  he  could  do,  and  he  replied,  showing  more 
feeling  than  he  had  before :  '*  Do  ?  I  can  kill  old 
Sawyer,  and  by  God,  if  necessary,  I  will,  and  the 
President  will  then  have  to  appoint  some  one  else  in 
his  place.*' 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

terry's  petition  1^0  THE  CIRCUIT  COURT  FOR  A  RELEASE — 
ITS  REFUSAL — HE  APPEALS  TO  THE  SUPREME  COURT — 
UNANIMOUS  DECISION  AGAINST  HIM  THERE — PRESIDENT 
CLEVELAND  REFUSES  TO  PARDON  HIM — FALSEHOODS 
REFUTED. 

On  the  12tli  of  September  Terry  petitioned  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  fpr  a  revocation  of  the  order  of  imprison- 
ment in  his  case,  and  in  support  thereof  made  the 
following  statement  under  oath  : 

'*  That  when  petitioner's  wife,  the  said  S^rah  A. 
Terry,  first  arose  from  her  seat,  and  before  she  uttered 
a  word,  your  petitioner  used  every  eflfort  in  his  power 
to  cause  her  to  resume  her  seat  and  remain  quiet,  and 
he  did  nothing  to  encourage  her  in  her  acts  of  indiscre- 
tion ;  when  this  court  made  the  order  that  petitioner's 
wife  be  removed  from  the  court-room  your  petitioner 
arose  from  his  seat  with  the  intention  and  purpose  of 
himself  removing  her  from  the  court-room  quietly  and 
peaceably,  and  that  he  had  no  intention  or  design  of 
obstructing  or  preventing  the  execution  of  said  order 
of  the  court ;  that  he  never  struck  or  oflfered  to  strike 
the  United  States  marshal  until  the  said  marshal  had 
assaulted  himself,  and  liad  in  liis  presence  violently, 
and  as  he  believed  unnecessarily,  assaulted  the  peti- 
tioner's wife. 

"  Your  petitioner  most  solemnly  swears  that  he  neither 
drew  nor  attempted  to  draw  any  deadly  weapon  of  any 
kind  whatever  in  said  court-room,  and  that  be  did  not 
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assault  or  attempt  to  assault  the  U.  S.  marshal  with 
any  deadly  weapon  in  said  court-room  or  elsewhere. 
And  in  this  connection  he  respectfully  represents  that 
after  he  left  said  couit-room  he  heard  loud  talking  in 
one  of  the  rooms  of  the  U.  S.  marshal,  and  among  the 
voices  proceeding  therefrom  he  recognized  that  of  his 
wife,  and  he  thereupon  attempted  to  force  his  way  into 
said  room  through  the  main  office  of  the  United  States 
marshal ;  the  door  of  the  room  was  blocked  by  such  a 
crowd  of  men  that  the  door  could  not  be  closed  ;  that 
your  petitioner  then,  for  the  first  time,  drew  from  in- 
side his  vest  a  small  sheath-knife,  at  the  same  time 
saying  to  those  standing  in  his  way  in  said  door,  that 
he  did  not  want  to  hurt  any  one  ;  that  all  he  wanted 
was  to  get  into  the  room  where  his  wife  was.  The 
crowd  then  parted  and  your  petitioner  entered  the 
doorway,  and  there  saw  a  United  States  deputy  mar- 
shal with  a  revolver  in  his  hand  pointed  to  the  ceiling 
of  the  room.  Some  one  then  said  :  '  Let  him  in  if  he 
will  give  up  his  knife/  and  your  petitioner  immediately 
released  hold  of  the  knife  to  some  one  standing  by. 

''In  none  of  these  transactions  did  your  petitioner 
have  the  slightest  idea  of  showing  any  disrespect  to 
this  honorable  court  or  any  of  the  judges  thereof. 

''  That  he  lost  his  temper,  he  respectfully  submits 
was  a  natural  consequence  of  himself  being  assaulted 
when  he  was  making  an  honest  effort  to  peaceably 
and  quietly  enforce  the  order  of  the  court,  so  as 
avoid  a  scandalous  scene,  and  of  his  seeing  his  wife  so 
unnecessarily  assaulted  in  his  presence." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Terry,  in  his  petition,  con- 
tradicts the  facts  recited  in  the  orders  for  the  commit- 
ment of  himself  and  his  wife.  These  orders  were  made 
by  Justice  Field,  Circuit  Judge  Sawyer,  and  District 
Judge  Sabin  from  the  district  of  Nevada,  who  did  not 
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depend  upon  the  testimony  of  others  for  information 
as  to  the  facts  in  the  case,  but  were,  themselves,  eye- 
witnesses and  spoke  from  personal  observation  and 
absolute  knowledge. 

In  passing  upon  Terry's  petition,  these  judges, 
speaking  through  Justice  Field,  who  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  bore  testimony  to  a  more  partic- 
ular account  of  the  conduct  of  Terry  and  his  wife  than 
had  been  given  in  the  order  for  the  commitment.  As 
the  scene  has  already  been  described  at  length,  this 
portion  of  the  opinion  of  the  court  would  be  a  mere 
repetition,  and  is  therefore  omitted.  After  reciting  the 
facts,  Justice  Field  referred  to  the  gravity  of  Terry's 
offense  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  The  misbehavior  of  the  defendant,  David  S.  Terry, 
in  the  presence  of  the  court,  in  the  court-room,  and  in 
the  corridor,  which  was  near  thereto,  and  in  one  of 
which  (and  it  matters  not  which)  he  drew  his  bowie- 
knife,  and  brandished  it  with  threats  against  the  deputy 
of  the  marshal  and  others  aiding  him,  is  sufficient  of 
itself  to  justify  the  punishment  imposed.  But,  great  as 
this  offense  was,  the  forcible  resistance  offered  to  the 
marshal  in  his  attempt  to  execute  the  order  of  the 
court,  and  beating  him,  was  a  far  greater  and  more 
serious  affair.  The  resistance  and  beating  was  the 
highest  possible  indignity  to  the  Government.  When 
the  flag  of  the  country  is  tired  upon  and  insulted,  it  is 
not  the  injury  to  the  bunting,  the  linen,  or  silk  on 
which  the  stars  and  stripes  are  stamped  which  startles 
and  arouses  the  country.  It  is  the  indignity  and  insult 
to  the  emblem  of  the  nation's  majesty  which  stirs  every 
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heart,  and  makes  every  patriot  eager  to  resent  them. 
So,  the  forcible  resistance  to  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  in  the  execution  of  the  process,  orders,  and  judg- 
ments of  their  courts  is  in  like  manner  an  indignity  and 
insult  to  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Government 
which  can  neither  be  overlooked  nor  extenuated." 

After  reviewing  Terry's  statement,  Justice  Field  said : 

"  We  have  read  this  petition  with  great  surprise  at 
its  omissions  and  misstatements.  As  to  what  occurred 
under  our  immediate  observation,  its  statements  do  not 
accord  with  the  facts  as  we  saw  them ;  as  to  what 
occurred  at  the  further  end  of  the  room  and  in  the  cor- 
ridor, its  statements  are  directly  opposed  to  the  con- 
curring accounts  of  the  officers  of  the  court  and  parties 
present,  whose  position  was  such  as  to  preclude  error 
in  their  observations.  According  to  the  sworn  state- 
ment of  the  marshal,  which  accords  with  our  own 
observations,  so  far  from  having  struck  or  assaulted 
Terry,  he  had  not  even  laid  his  hands  upon  him  when 
the  violent  blow  in  the  face  was  received.  And  it  is 
clearly  beyond  controversy^  that  Terry  never  voluntarily 
surrendered  his  bowie-knife,  and  that  it  was  wrenched 
from  him  only  after  a  violent  struggle. 

**  We  can  only  account  for  liis  misstatement  of  facts 
as  they  were  seen  by  several  witnesses,  by  supposing 
that  he  was  in  such  a  rage  at  the  time  that  he  lost  com- 
mand of  himself,  and  does  not  well  remember  what  h^ 
then  did,  or  what  he  then  said.  Some  judgment  as  to 
the  weight  this  statement  should  receive,  independently 
of  the  incontrovertible  facts  at  variance  with  it,  may  be 
formed  from  his  speaking  of  the  deadly  bowie-knife  he 
drew  as  *  a  small  sheath-knife,'  and  of  the  shameless 
language  and  conduct  of  his  wife  as  '  her  acts  of  indis- 
cretion.' 

"  No  one  can  believe  that  he  thrust  his  hand  under 
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his  vest  where  his  bowie-knife  was  carried  withont  in- 
tending to  draw  it.  To  believe  that  he  placed  his  right 
hand  there  for  any  other  purpose — such  as  to  rest  it 
after  the  violent  fatigue  of  the  blow  in  the  marshal's 
face  or  to  smooth  down  his  ruffled  linen — would  be 
childish  credulity. 

^'  But  even  his  own  statement  admits  the  assaulting 
of  the  marshal,  who  was  endeavoring  to  enforce  the 
order  of  the  court,  and  his  subsequently  drawing  a 
knife  to  force  his  way  into  the  room  where  the  marshal 
had  removed  his  wife.  Yet  he  offers  no  apology  for 
his  conduct ;  expresses  no  regret  for  what  he  did,  and 
makes  no  reference  to  his  violent  and  vituperative  lan- 
guage against  the  judges  and  officers  of  the  court,  while 
under  arrest,  which  is  detailed  in  the  affidavits  filed.*' 

In  refusing  to  grant  the  petition  the  court  said  : 

"  There  is  nothing  in  his  petition  which  would  justify 
any  remission  of  the  imprisonment.  The  law  imputes 
an  attempt  to  accomplish  the  natural  result  of  one's 
acts,  and  when  these  acts  are  of  a  criminal  nature  it 
will  not  accept,  against  such  implication,  the  denial  of 
the  transgressor.  No  one  would  be  safe  if  the  denial 
of  a  wrongful  or  criminal  act  would  suffice  to  release 
the  violator  of  the  law  from  the  punishment  due  his 
offenses." 

On  September  17,  1888,  after  the  announcement  of 
the  opinion  of  the  court  by  Mr.  Justice  Field  denying 
the  petition  of  D.  S.  Terry  for  a  revocation  of  the 
order  committing  him  for  contempt,  Mr.  Terry  mtule 
public  a  correspondence  between  himself  and  Judge 
Solomon  Heydenfeldt,  which  explains  itself,  and  is  as 
follows : 
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"  My  Dear  Tekry  : 

**  The  papers  which  our  friend  Stanley  sends  you  will 
explain  what  we  are  tr3dilg  to  do.  I  wish  to  see  Field 
to-morrow  and  sound  his  disposition,  and  if  it  seems 
advisable  I  will  present  our  petition.  But  in  order  to 
be  eflfective,  and  perhaps  successful,  I  wish  to  feel  as- 
sured and  be  able  to  give  the  assurance  that  failure  to 
agree  will  not  be  followed  by  any  attempt  on  your  part 
to  break  the  peace  either  by  action  or  demonstration. 
I  know  that  you  would  never  compromise  me  in  any 
such  manner,  but  it  will  give  me  the  power  to  make  an 
emphatic  assertion  to  that  effect  and  that  ought  to  help. 

"  Please  answer  promptly. 

"S.  HEYDENFELDT." 

The  reply  of  Judge  Terry  is  as  follows : 

"  Dear  Heydenfeldt  : 

"  Your  letter  was  handed  me  last  evening.  I  do  not 
expect  a  favorable  result  from  any  application  to  the 
Circuit  Court,  and  I  have  very  reluctantly  consented 
that  an  application  be  made  to  Judge  Field,  who  will 
probably  wish  to  pay  me  for  my  refusal  to  aid  his 
presidential  aspirations  four  years  ago.  I  had  a  con- 
versation with  Garber  on  Saturday  last  in  which  I  told 
him  if  I  was  released  I  would  seek  no  personal  satis- 
faction for  what  had  passed.  You  may  say  as  emphat- 
ically as  you  wish  that  I  do  not  contemplate  breaking 
the  peace,  and  that,  so  far  from  seeking,  I  will  avoid 
meeting  any  of  the  parties  concerned.  I  will  not  prom- 
ise that  I  will  refrain  from  denouncing  the  decision  or 
its  authors.  I  believe  that  the  decision  was  purchased 
and  paid  for  with  coin  from  the  Sharon  estate,  and  I 
would  stay  here  for  ten  years  before  I  would  say  that 
I  did  not  so  believe.  If  the  judges  of  the  Circuit  Court 
would  do  what  is  right  they  would  revoke  the  order 
imprisoning  my  wife.     She   certainly  was  in  contempt 
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of  court,  but  that  great  provocation  was  given  by  going 
outside  the  record  to  smirch  her  character  ought  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  mitigation  of  the  sentence. 
Field,  when  a  legislator,  thought  that  no  court  should 
be  allowed  to  punish  for  contempt  by  imprisonment  for 
a  longer  period  than  five  days.  My  wife  has  already 
been  in  prison  double  that  time  for  words  spoken  un- 
der very  great  provocation.  No  matter  what  the  result, 
I  propose  to  stay  here  until  my  wife  is  dismissed. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  D.  S.  TEERY." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  court,  referred  to  in  the  fore- 
going letter  as  "  smirching  the  character "  of  Mrs. 
Terry,  there  was  nothing  said  reflecting  upon  her,  ex- 
cept what  was  contained  in  quotations  from  the  opinion 
of  Judge  Sullivan  of  the  State  court  in  the  divorce  case 
of  Sharon  vs.  Hill  in  her  favor.  These  quotations 
commenced  at  page  58  of  the  pamphlet  copy  of  Justice 
Field's  opinion,  when  less  than  three  pages  remained 
to  be  read.  It  was  at  ptige  29  of  the  pamphlet  that 
Justice  Field  was  reading  when  Mrs.  Terry  interrupted 
him  and  was  removed  from  the  court-room.  After  her 
removal  he  resumed  the  reading  of  the  opinion,  and 
only  after  reading  29  pages,  occupying  nearly  an  hour, 
did  ho  reach  the  quotations  in  which  Judge  SuUivan 
expressed  his  own  opinion  that  Mrs.  Terry  had  com- 
mitted perjury  several  times  in  his  court.  The  reading 
of  them  could  not  possibly  have  furnished  her  any 
provocation   for   her  conduct.     She  had  then  been  re- 
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moved  from  the  court -room  more  than  an  hour.  Be- 
sides, if  they  **  smirched  "  her  character,  why  did  she 
submit  to  them  complacently  when  they  were  originally 
uttered  from  the  bench  by  Judge  Sullivan  in  his  opin- 
ion rendered  in  her  favor  ? 

Justice  Field,  in  what  he  was  reading  that  so  in- 
censed Mrs.  Terry,  was  simply  stating  the  effect  of  a 
decree  previously  rendered  in  a  case,  in  the  trial  of 
which  he  had  taken  no  part.  He  was  stating  the  law 
as  to  the  rights  established  by  that  decree.  The  efforts 
then  made  by  Terry,  and  subsequently  by  his  friends 
and  counsel,  to  make  it  appear  that  his  assault  upon 
the  marshal  and  defiance  of  the  court  were  caused  by 
his  righteous  indignation  at  assaults  made  by  Judge 
Field  upon  his  wife's  character  were  puerile,  because 
based  on  a  falsehood.  The  best  proof  of  this  is  the 
opinion  itself. 

Judge  Terry  next  appjied  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  In  that 
application  he  declared  that  on  the  12th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1888,  he  addressed  to  the  Circuit  Court  a 
petition  duly  verified  by  his  oath,  and  then  stated  the 
petition  for  release  above  quoted.  Yet  in  a  communi- 
cation published  in  the  S(f7i  FrfUicisco  Exarninev  of 
October  22d  he  solemnly  declared  that  this  very  peti- 
tion was  not  tiled  by  any  one  on  liis  behalf.     After  full 
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argument  by  the  Supreme  Court  the  writ  was  denied, 
November  12,  1888,  by  an  unanimous  court.  Justice 
Field,  of  course,  not  sitting  in  the  case.  Justice  Har- 
lan delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 


CHAPTER  X. 

PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND  REFUSES  TO  PARDON  TERRY — FALSE 

STATEMENTS  OF  TERRY  REFUTED. 

Before  the  petition  for  habeas  corpus  was  presented 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Judge 
Terry's  friends  made  a  strenuous  effort  to  secure  his 
pardon  from  President  Cleveland.  The  President  de- 
clined to  interfere.  In  his  efforts  in  that  direction 
Judge  Terry  made  gross  misrepresentations  as  to 
Judge  Field's  relations  with  himself,  which  were  fully 
refuted  by  Judge  Heydenfelt,  the  very  witness  he  had 
invoked.  Judge  Heydenfelt  had  been  an  associate  of 
Judge  Terry  on  the  State  supreme  bench.  These  rep- 
resentations and  their  refutation  are  here  given  as  a 
necessary  element  in  this  narrative. 

Five  days  after  he  had  been  imprisoned,  to  wit,  Sep- 
tember 8,  Terry  wrote  a  letter  to  his  friend  Zachariah 
Montgomery  at  Washington,  then  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  for  the  Interior  Department  under  the  Cleve- 
land Administration,  in  which  he  asked  his  aid  to  ob- 
tain a  pardon  from  the  President.  Knowing  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  ask  this  upon  the  record  of  his 
conduct  as  shown  hy  the  order  for  his  commitment,  he 
resorted  to  the  desperate  expedient  of  endeavoring  to 
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overcome  that  record  by  puttiug  his  own  oath  to  a 
false  statement  of  the  facts,  against  the  statement  of 
the  tliree  judges,  made  on  their  own  knowledge,  as 
eye-witnesses,  and  supported  by  the  affidavits  of  court 
oflScers,  lawyers,  and  spectators. 
To  Montgomery  he  wrote  : 

**  I  have  made  a  plain  statement  of  the  facts  which 
occurred  in  the  court,  and  upon  that  propose  to  ask 
the  intervention  of  the  President,  and  I  request  you 
to  see  the  President ;  tell  him  all  you  know  of  me,  and 
what  degree  of  credit  should  be  given  to  a  statement 
by  me  upon  my  own  know^ledge  of  the  facts.  When 
3'ou  read  the  statement  I  have  made  you  will  be  satis- 
fied that  the  statement  in  the  order  of  the  court  is 
false." 

He  then  proceeded  to  tell  his  story  as  he  told  it  in 
his  petition  to  the  Circuit  Court.  His  false  representa- 
tions as  to  the  assault  he  made  upon  the  marshal,  and  as 
to  his  alleged  provocation  therefor,  were  puerile  in  the 
extreme.  He  stood  alone  in  his  declaration  that  the 
marshal  first  assaulted  him,  while  the  three  judges  and 
a  dozen  witnesses  declared  the  very  opposite.  His 
denial  that  he  had  assaulted  the  marshal  with  a  deadly 
weapon  was  contradicted  by  the  judges  and  others, 
who  said  that  they  saw  him  attempt  to  draw  a  knife  in 
the  court-room,  which  attempt,  followed  up  as  it  was 
continually  until  successful,  constituted  an  assault  with 
that  weapon.     To  call  his  bowie-knife  "  a  small  sheath- 
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knife,"  and  the  outrageous  condnct  of  his  wife  "  acts 
of  indiscretion;"  to  pretend  that  he  lost  his  temper 
because  he  was  assaulted  ''  while  making  an  honest 
effort  to  peaceably  and  quietly  enforce  the  order  of  the 
court,"  and  finally  to  pretend  that  his  wife  had  been 
*^  unnecessarily  assaulted  "  in  his  presence,  was  all  not 
only  false,  but  simply  absurd  and  ridiculous. 

He  said :  "  I  don't  want  to  stay  in  prison  six  months 
for  an  offense  of  which  I  am  not  guilty.  There  is  no 
way  left  except  to  appeal  to  the  President.  The  record 
of  a  court  imports  absolute  verity,  so  I  am  not  allowed 
to  show  that  the  record  of  the  Circuit  Court  is  abso- 
lutely false.  If  you  can  help  me  in  this  matter  you 
will  confer  on  me  the  greatest  possible  favor." 

He  told  Montgomery  that  it  had  been  suggested  to 
him  that  one  reason  for  Field's  conduct  was  his  refusal 
to  support  the  latter's  aspirations  for  the  Presidency. 
In  this  connection  he  made  the  following  statement : 

**  In  March,  1884,  I  received  a  note  from  my  friend 
Judge  Heydenfeldt,  saying  that  he  wished  to  see  me  on 
important  business,  and  asking  me  to  call  at  his  office. 
I  did  so,  and  he  informed  me  that  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  Judge  Field,  who  was  confident  that  if  he 
could  get  the  vote  of  California  in  the  Democriitic 
National  Convention,  which  would  assemble  that  year, 
he  would  be  nominated  for  President  and  would  be 
elected  as,  with  the  intiueiice  of  his  family  and  their 
connection,  that  he  would  certainly  carry  New  York ; 
that  Judge  Field  further  said  that  a  Congressman  from 
California  and  other  of  his  friends  had  said  that  if  I 
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would  aid  him,  I  could  give  him  the  CaliforDia  delega- 
tion ;  that  he  understood  I  wanted  official  recognition 
as,  because  of  my  duel  years  ago,  I  was  under  a  cloud ; 
that  if  I  would  aid  him,  I  should  have  anything  I  de- 
sired." 

It  will  be  observed  that  he  here  positively  states 
that  Judge  Heydenfeldt  told  him  he  had  received  a  let- 
ter from  Judge  Field,  asking  Terry's  aid  and  promising, 
for  it,  a  reward.  Judge  Heydenfeldt,  in  a  letter  dated 
August  21,  1889,  to  the  Sa?i  Francisco  Examiner, 
branded  Terry's  assertion  as  false.  The  letter  to  the 
Examiner  is  as  follows  : 

"  The  statement  made  in  to-day's  Exuviiner  in  refer- 
ence to  the  alleged  letter  from  Justice  Field  to  me, 
derived,  as  is  stated  by  Mr.  Ashe,  from  a  conversation 
with  Judge  Terry,  is  utterly  devoid  of  truth. 

"  I  had  at  one  time,  many  years  ago,  a  letter  from 
Justice  Field,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  was  going  to 
devote  his  leisure  to  preparing  for  circulation  among 
his  friends  Lis  reminiscences,  and,  referring  to  those  of 
early  California  times,  he  requested  me  to  obtain  from 
Judge  Terry  his,  Terry's,  version  of  the  Terry-Brod- 
erick  duel,  in  order  that  his  account  of  it  might  be 
accurate.  As  soon  as  I  received  this  letter,  I  wrote  to 
Judge  Terry,  iuforuiing  him  of  Judge  Field's  w^she^, 
and  recommending  him  to  comply,  as  coming,  as  the 
account  would,  from  friendly  hands,  it  would  put  him 
correct  upon  the  record,  and  would  be  in  a  form  which 
would  endure  as  long  as  necessary  for  his  reputation  on 
that  subject. 

"  1  received  no  answer  from  Judge  Terry,  but  meet- 
ing liiui,  some  weeks  aftt^ ,  on  the  street  in  this  city,  he 
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excused  himself,  saying  that  he  had  been  very  busy, 
and  adding  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  furnish 
a  version  of  the  duel,  as  the  published  and  accepted 
version  was  correct. 

"  The  letter  to  me  from  Justice  Field  above  referred 
to  is  the  only  letter  from  Justice  Field  to  me  in  which 
Judge  Terry's  name  was  ever  mentioned,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  above-mentioned  street  conversation. 
Judge  Field  was  never  the  subject  of  conversation  be- 
tween Judge  Terry  and  myself,  from  the  time  I  left  the 
bench,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1857,  up  to  the  time  of 
Terry's  death. 

"As  to  the  statement  that  during  Terry's  trouble  with 
the  Sharon  case,  I  offered  Terry  the  use  of  Field's 
letter,  it  results  from  what  I  have  above  stated — that 
it  is  a  vile  falsehood,  whoever  may  be  responsible 
for  it. 

**  I  had  no  such  letter,  and  consequently  could  have 
made  no  such  offer. 

"San  Francisco,  August  21,  1889. 

"S.  HEYDENFELDT." 

Judge  Heydenfeldt  subsequently  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Judge  Field  : 

"  San  Francisco,  August  31,  1889. 

'*  My  Dear  Judge  :  I  received  yours  of  yesterday 
with  the  extract  from  the  Washington  Post  of  the  22d 
inst.,  containing  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  late  Judge 
Terry  to  the  Hon.  Zack  Montgomery. 

"  The  statement  iu  that  letter  of  a  conversation  be- 
tween Terry  and  myself  in  reference  to  you  is  untrue. 
The  only  conversation  Terry  and  I  ever  had  in  relation 
to  you  was,  as  heretofore  stated,  in  regard  to  a  request 
from  you  to  me  to  get  from  Terry  his  version  of  the 
Terry-Broderick  duel,  to  be  used  in  your  intended 
reminiscences. 
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"  I  do  not  see  how  Terry  could  have  made  such  an 
erroneous  statement,  unless,  possibly,  he  deemed  that 
application  as  an  advance  made  by  you  towards  ob- 
taining his  political  friendship,  and  upon  that  built  up 
a  theory,  which  he  moulded  into  the  fancy  written  by 
him  in  the  Montgomery  letter. 

**  In  all  of  our  correspondence,  kept  up  from  time  to 
time  since  your  first  removal  to  Washington  down  to 
the  present,  no  letter  of  yours  contained  a  request  to 
obtain  the  political  support  of  any  one. 

**  I  remain,  dear  Judge,  very  truly  yours, 

"S.  HEYDENFELDT. 
"  Hon.  Stephen  J.  Field, 

"  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco." 

At  the  hearing  of  the  Neagle  case,  Justice  Field  was 
asked  if  he  had  been  informed  of  any  statements  made 
by  Judge  Terry  of  ill  feeling  existing  between  them  be- 
fore the  latter's  imprisonment  for  contempt.  He 
replied : 

*'  Yes,  sir.  Since  that  time  I  have  seen  a  letter  pur- 
porting to  come  from  Terry  to  Zack  Montgomery,  pub- 
lished in  Washington,  in  which  he  ascribed  my  action 
to  personal  hostility,  because  he  had  not  supported  me 
in  some  political  aspiration.  There  is  not  one  particle 
of  truth  in  that  statement.  It  is  a  pure  invention.  In 
support  of  his  stjitemeut  he  referred  to  a  letter  received 
or  an  interview  had  with  Judge  Heydenfeldt.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  it,  and  I  cannot 
understand  it,  except  that  the  man  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  all  changed  in  the  last  few  years,  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that  the  official  actions  of  others  were 
governed  by  improper  considerations.  I  saw  chaises 
made  by  him  against  judges  of  the  State  courts  ;  that 
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they  had  been  corrupt  in  their  decisions  against  him  ; 
that  they  had  been  bought.  That  was  the  common 
assertion  made  by  him  wlien  decisions  were  rendered 
against  him.'' 

He  then  referred  to  the  above  letters  of  Judge  Hey- 
denfeldt,  declaring  Terry's  assertion  to  be  false. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Terry's  letter  to 
Montgomery  was  written  September  8th.  It  directly 
contradicts  what  he  had  said  to  ex-Congressman  Wig- 
ginton  on  the  5th  or  6th  of  the  same  mouth.  To  that 
gentleman  he  declared  that  he  knew  of  no  "  old  grudge 
or  little  difference  "  between  himself  and  Judge  Field. 
He  said  he  had  declined  to  support  the  latter  for  the 
Presidency,  and  added  :  "  That  may  have  caused  some 
alienation,  but  I  do  not  know  that  Judge  Field  knew 
that." 

In  his  insane  rage  Terry  did  not  realize  how 
absurd  it  was  to  expect  people  to  believe  that  Judge 
Sawyer  and  Judge  Sabin,  both  Republicans,  had  par- 
ticipated in  putting  him  in  jail,  to  punish  him  for  not 
having  supported  Justice  Field  for  the  Presidency  in  a 
National  Democratic  Convention  years  before. 

Perhaps  Terry  thought  his  reference  to  the  fact  that 
Judge  Field's  name  had  been  previously  used  in  Demo- 
cratic Conventions,  in  connection  with  the  Presidency, 
might  have  some  effect  upon  President  Cleveland's 
mind. 
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This  letter  was  not  forwarded  to  Zachariali  Mont- 
gomery  until  a  week  after  it  was  written.  He  then 
stated  in  a  postscript  that  he  had  delayed  sending  it 
upon  the  advice  of  his  attorneys  pending  the  applica- 
tion to  the  Circuit  Court  for  his  release.  Again  he 
charged  that  the  judges  had  made  a  false  record  against 
him,  and  that  evidence  would  be  presented  to  the 
President  to  show  it. 

Terry  and  his  friends  brought  all  the  pressure  to 
bear  that  thev  could  command,  but  the  President 
refused  his  petition  for  a  pardon,  and,  as  already 
shown,  the  Supreme  Court  unanimously  decided  that 
his  imprisonment  for  contempt  had  been  lawfully 
ordered.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  serve  out  his 
time. 

Mrs.  Terry  served  her  thirty  days  in  jail,  and  was 
released  on  the  3d  of  October. 

There  is  a  federal  statute  that  provides  for  the  re- 
duction of  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  criminals  for 
good  behavior.  Judge  Terry  sought  to  have  this 
statute  applied  in  his  case,  but  without  success.  The 
Circuit  Court  held  that  the  law  relates  to  state  peni- 
tentiaries, and  not  to  jails,  and  that  the  system  of 
credits  could  not  be  aj)plied  to  prisoners  in  jail.  Be- 
sides this,  the  credits  in  any  case  are  counted  by  the 
year,  and  not  by  days  or  months.  The  law  specifies 
that  prisoners  in  state  prisons  are  entitled  to  so  many 
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months*  time  for  the  first  year,  and  so  many  for  each 
subsequent  year.  As  Terry's  sentence  ran  for  six 
months,  the  court  said  the  law  could  not  apply.  He 
consequently  remained  in  jail  until  the  3d  of  March, 
1889. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


terry's  continued  threats  to  kill  justice  field 

return  of  the  latter  to  california  in  1889. 


Justice  Field  left  California  for  Washington  in  Sep- 
tember, 1888,  a  few  days  after  the  denial  of  Terry's 
petition  to  the  Circuit  Court  for  a  release.  The 
threats  against  his  life  and  that  of  Judge  Sawyer  so 
boldly  made  by  the  Terrys  were  as  well  known  as  the 
newspaper  press  could  make  them.  In  addition  to  this 
source  of  information,  reports  came  from  many  other 
directions,  telling  of  the  rage  of  the  Terrys  and  their 
murderous  intentions.  From  October,  1888,  till  his 
departure  for  California,  in  June  following,  1889,  his 
mail  almost  every  day  contained  reports  of  what  they 
were  saying,  and  the  warnings  and  entreaties  of  his 
friends  against  his  return  to  that  State.  These  threats 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States,  who  gave  directions  to  the  marshal  of 
the  northern  district  of  California  to  see  to  it  that  Jus- 
tice Field  and  Judge  Sawyer  should  be  protected  from 
personal  violence  at  the  hands  of  these  parties. 

Justice  Field  made  but  one  answer  to  all  who  ad- 
vised against  his  going  to  hold  court  in  California  in 
1889,  and  that   was,   ''  I   cannot   and   will   not    allow 
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threats  of  personal  violence  to  deter  me  from  the  regu- 
lar performance  of  my  judicial  duties  at  the  times  and 
places  fixed  by  law.  As  a  judge  of  the  highest  court 
of  the  country,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  look  any  man 
in  the  face  if  I  allowed  a  ruffian,  by  threats  against  my 
person,  to  keep  me  from  holding  the  regular  courts  in 
my  circuit." 

Terry's  murderous  intentions  became  a  matter  of 
public  notoriety,  and  members  of  Congress  and  Sena- 
tors from  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  interviews  with  the  At- 
torney-General, confirmed  the  information  derived  by 
him  from  other  sources  of  the  peril  to  which  the  United 
States  judges  in  California  were  subjected.  He,  in 
consequence,  addressed  the  following  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject to  Marshal  Franks : 

"Department  of  Justice, 
"  Washington,  April  27,  1889. 

"John  C.  Franks, 

"  United  States  Marshal,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

"  Sir  :  The  proceedings  which  have  heretofore  been 
had  in  the  case  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Terry  in  your  United 
States  Circuit  Court  have  become  matter  of  public  no- 
toriety, and  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  propriety  of  exercising  unusual  precaution,  in  case 
further  proceedings  shall  be  had  in  that  case,  for  the 
protection  of  His  Honor  Justice  Field,  or  whoever  may 
be  called  upon  to  hear  and  determine  the  matter.  Of 
course,!  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  feelings  or  pur- 
pose of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Terry  in  the  premises,  but  many 
things  which  have  happened  indicate  that  violence  on 
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their  part  is  not  impossible.  It  is  due  to  the  dignity 
and  independence  of  the  court  and  the  character  of  its 
judges  that  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
shall  be  spared  to  make  them  feel  entirely  safe  and  free 
from  anxiety  in  the  discharge  of  their  high  duties. 

"  You  will  understand,  of  course,  that  this  letter  is 
not  for  the  public,  but  to  put  you  upon  your  guard. 
It  will  be  proper  for  you  to  show  it  to  the  District  At- 
torney if  deemed  best. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  W.  H.  H.  MILLER, 
"  Attorney-General.''^ 

A  month  later  the  Attorney-General  authorized  the 
employment  of  special  deputies  for  the  purpose  named 
in  the  foregoing  letter. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

FURTHER   PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  STATE  COURT. — JUDGE  8UL- 

LIYAN'S  DECISION  REVERSED. 

Mrs.  Terry  did  not  wait  for  the  release  of  her  hus- 
band from  jail  before  renewing  the  battle.  On  the  22d 
of  January,  1889,  she  gave  notice  of  a  motion  in  the 
Superior  Court  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  who 
should  take  charge  of  the  Sharon  estate,  which  she 
alleged  was  being  squandered  to  the  injury  of  her  in- 
terest therein  acquired  under  the  judgment  of  Judge 
Sullivan.  On  the  29th  of  January  an  injunction  was 
issued  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  commanding 
her  and  all  others  to  desist  from  this  proceeding.  The 
Terry s  seemed  to  feel  confident  that  this  would  bring 
on  a  final  trial  of  strength  between  the  federal  and 
state  courts,  and  that  the  state  court  would  prevail 
in  enforcing  its  judgment  and  orders. 

The  motion  for  a  receiver  was  submitted  after  full 
argument,  and  on  the  3d  of  June  following  Judge 
Sullivan  rendered  a  decision  asserting  the  jurisdiction 
of  his  court  to  entertain  the  motion  for  a  receiver,  and 
declaring  the  decree  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
inoperative.  In  his  opinion  Judge  Sullivan  reviewed 
the  opinion  of  Justice  Field  in  the  revivor  suit,  taking 
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issue  therewith.  As  that  decision  had  been  affirmed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  nearly  a 
month  before,  to  wit,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1889,  it  was 
rather  late  for  such  a  discussion.  Having  thus  de- 
cided, however,  that  the  motion  for  a  receiver  could  be 
made,  he  set  the  hearing  of  the  same  for  July  15, 
1889. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  one  week  before  the  rendering 
of  this  decision  by  Judge  Sullivan,  the  mandate  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  had  been  filed  in  the 
Circuit  Court  at  San  Francisco,  by  which  the  decree 
of  that  court  was  affirmed.  Whether  a  receiver  would 
be  appointed  by  Judge  Sullivan,  in  the  face  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
became  now  an  interesting  question.  Terry  and  his 
lawyers  affected  to  hold  in  contempt  the  Supreme 
Court  decree,  and  seemed  to  think  no  serious  attempt 
would  be  made  to  enforce  it. 

Meantime,  both  of  the  Terrys  had  been  indicted  in 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  several  offenses 
committed  by  them  in  assaulting  the  marshal  in  the 
court-room  as  hereinbefore  described.  These  indict- 
ments were  tiled  on  the  20th  of  September.  Dilatory 
motions  were  granted  from  time  to  time,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  4th  of  June  that  demurrers  to  the  indict- 
ments were  tiled.  The  summer  vacation  followed 
without  any  argument  of  these  demurrers.       It    was 
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during  this  vacation  that  Justice  Field  arrived  in  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  20th  of  June.  The  situation  then 
existing  was  as  follows : 

The  criminal  proceedings  against  the  Terrys  were  at 
a  standstill,  having  been  allowed  to  drag  along  for  nine 
months,  with  no  further  progress  than  the  filing  of  de- 
murrers to  the  indictments. 

The  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  from 
Judge  Sullivan's  order  denying  a  new  trial  had  been 
argued  and  submitted  on  the  4th  of  May,  but  no  de- 
cision had  been  rendered. 

Despite  the  pendency  of  that  appeal,  by  reason  of 
which  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
had  not  yet  become  final,  and  despite  the  mandate  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  affirming  the  decree 
in  the  revivor  case.  Judge  Sullivan  had,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  set  the  15th  of  July  for  the  hearing  of 
the  motion  of  the  Terrys  for  the  appointment  of  a  re- 
ceiver to  take  charge  of  the  Sharon  estate.  For  them 
to  proceed  with  this  motion  would  be  a  contempt  of 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court. 

The  arrival  of  Justice  Field  should  have  instructed 
Judge  Terry  that  the  decree  of  that  court  could  not  be 
defied  with  impunity,  and  that  the  injunction  issued  in 
it  against  further  proceedings  upon  the  judgment  in 
the  state  court  would  be  enforced  with  all  the  power 
authorized  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  for  the  enforcement  of  judicial  process. 
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As  the  15th  of  July  approached,  the  lawyers  who 
had  been  associated  with  Terry  commenced  discussing 
among  themselves  what  would  be  the  probable  conse- 
quence to  them  of  disobeying  an  injunction  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court.  The  attorneys  for  the 
Sharon  estate  made  known  their  determination  to  apply 
to  that  Court  for  the  enforcement  of  its  writ  in  their 
behalf.  The  Terrys'  experience  in  resisting  the  au- 
thority of  that  court  served  as  a  warning  for  their 
attorneys. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  July  Judge  Terry 
and  his  wife  appeared,  as  usual,  in  the  Superior  Court 
room.  Two  of  their  lawyers  came  in,  remained  a  few 
minutes  and  retired.  Judge  Terry  himself  remained 
silent.  His  wife  arose  and  addressed  the  court,  saying 
that  her  lawyers  were  afraid  to  appear  for  her.  She 
said  they  feared  if  they  should  make  a  motion  in  her 
behalf,  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver.  Judge  Field 
would  put  them  in  jail ;  therefore,  she  said,  she  ap- 
peared for  herself.  She  said  if  she  got  in  jail  she 
would  rather  have  her  husband  outside,  and  this  was 
why  she  made  the  motion  herself,  while  he  remained  a 
spectator. 

The  hearing  was  postponed  for  several  days.  Be- 
fore the  appointed  day  therefor,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State,  on  the  17th  of  July,  rendered  its  decision, 
reversing  the  order  of  Judge  Sullivan  refusing  a  new 
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trial,  thereby  obliterating  the  judgment  in  favor  of 
Sarah  Altfaea,  and  the  previous  decision  of  the  appel- 
late court  affirming  it.  The  court  held  that  this 
previous  judgment  had  not  become  the  law  of  the  case 
pending  the  appeal  from  the  order  denying  a  new 
trial.  It  held  that  where  two  appeals  are  taken  in  the 
same  case,  one  from  the  judgment  and  the  other  from 
the  order  denying  a  new  trial,  the  whole  case  must  be 
held  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Supreme  Court 
until  the  whole  is  disposed  of,  and  the  case  remanded 
for  further  proceedings  in  the  court  below.  The 
court  reversed  its  previous  decision,  and  declared 
that  if  the  statements  made  by  Sarah  Althea  and  by 
her  witnesses  had  been  true,  she  never  had  been  the  wife 
of  William  Sharon,  for  the  reason  that,  after  the  date 
of  the  alleged  contract  of  marriage,  the  parties  held 
themselves  out  to  the  public  as  single  and  unmarried 
people,  and  that  even  according  to  the  findings  of  fact 
by  Judge  Sullivan  the  parties  had  not  assumed  marital 
rights,  duties,  and  obligations.  The  case  was  there- 
fore remanded  to  the  Superior  Court  for  a  new  trial. 

On  the  2d  of  August  the  demurrers  to  the  several 
indictments  against  the  Terrys  came  up  to  be  heard  in 
the  United  States  District  Court.  The  argument  upon 
them  concluded  on  the  5th.  On  the  7th  the  demurrer 
to  one  of  the  indictments  against  Sarah  Althea  was 
overruled  and  she  entered  a  plea  of  not  guilty.     No 
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decision  was  rendered  at  that  time  upon  either  of  the 
five  other  indictments. 

On  the  following  day,  August  8th,  Justice  Field  left 
San  Francisco  and  went  to  Los  Angeles  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  court. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

attempted  assassination  of  justice  field,  resulting  in 
terry's  own  death  at  the  hands  of  a  deputy 
united  states  marshal. 

In  view  of  what  was  so  soon  to  occur,  it  is  important 
to  understand  the  condition  of  mind  into  which  Judge 
Terry  and  his  wife  had  now  wrought  themselves. 
They  had  been  married  about  two  years  and  a  half 
In  their  desperate  struggle  for  a  share  of  a  rich  man's 
estate  they  had  made  themselves  the  terror  of  the 
community.  Armed  at  all  times  and  ready  for  mortal 
combat  with  whoever  opposed  their  claims,  they 
seemed,  up  to  the  17th  of  July,  to  have  won  their  way 
in  the  State  courts  by  intimidation.  The  decision  of 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  was  rendered  before 
they  were  married.  It  proclaimed  the  pretended  mar- 
riage agreement  a  forgery,  and  ordered  it  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  clerk  of  the  court  for  cancellation.  Terry's 
marriage  with  Sarah  Althea,  twelve  days  after  this, 
was  a  declaration  of  intention  to  resist  its  authority. 

The  conduct  of  the  pair  in  the  Circuit  Court  on  the 
3d  of  September  must  have  had  some  object.  They 
may  have  thought  to  break  up  the  session  of  the  court 
for  that  day,  and  to  so  intimidate  the  judges  that  they 
would  not  carry  out   their  purpose  of  rendering  the 
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decision ;  or  they  may  have  hoped  that,  if  rendered,  it 
would  be  allowed  to  slumber  without  any  attempt  to 
enforce  it ;  or  even  that  a  rehearing  might  be  granted, 
and  a  favorable  decision  forced  from  the  court.  It 
takes  a  brave  man  on  the  bench  to  stand  firmly  for  his 
convictions  in  the  face  of  such  tactics  as  were  adopted 
by  the  Terrys.  The  scene  was  expected  also  to  have 
its  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State,  who  then  were  yet  to  pass  finally 
upon  Sullivan's  judgment  on  the  appeal  from  the  order 
denying  a  new  trial. 

But  the  Terrys  had  not  looked  suflSciently  at  the 
possible  consequence  of  their  actions.  They  had  thus 
far  gone  unresisted.  As  District  Attorney  Carey  wrote 
to  the  Attorney -General : 

**  They  were  unable  to  appreciate  that  an  officer 
should  perform  his  official  duty  when  that  duty  in  any 
way  requires  that  his  efforts  be  directed  against  them." 

When,  therefore.  Justice  Field  directed  the  removal 
of  Mrs.  Terry  from  the  court,  and  when  her  doughty 
defendant  and  champion,  confident  of  being  able  to 
defeat  the  order,  found  himself  vanquished  in  the  en- 
counter, disarmed,  arrested,  and  finally  imprisoned,  his 
rage  was  boundless.  He  had  found  a  tribunal  which 
cared  nothing  for  his  threats,  and  was  able  to  over-* 
come  his  violence.     A  court  that  would  put  him  in  the 
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Alameda  jail  for  six  moDths  for  resisting  its  order 
would  enforce  all  its  decrees  with  equal  certainty. 

From  the  time  of  the  Terrys*  incarceration  in  the 
Alameda  county  jail  their  threats  against  Justice  Field 
became  a  matter  of  such  notoriety  that  the  drift  of 
discussion  was  not  so  much  whether  they  would  mur- 
der the  Justice,  as  to  when  and  under  what  circum- 
stances they  would  be  likely  to  do  so. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Terry  made  many  threats 
for  the  express  purpose  of  having  them  reach  the 
knowledge  of  Judge  Field  at  Washington,  in  the  hope 
and  belief  that  they  would  deter  him  from  going  to 
California.  Ho  probably  thought  that  the  Judge  would 
prefer  to  avoid  a  violent  conflict,  and  that  if  his  ab- 
sence could  be  assured  it  might  result  in  allowing  the 
decree  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  to  remain  a 
dead  letter. 

He  told  many  people  that  Justice  Field  would  not 
dare  come  out  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  got  the  idea 
into  his  mind,  or  pretended  to,  that  Justice  Field  had 
put  him  in  jail  in  order  to  be  able  to  leave  for  Wash- 
ington before  a  meeting  could  be  had  with  him.  Terry 
would  of  course  have  preferred  Field's  absence  and  a 
successful  execution  of  Sullivan's  judgment  to  his 
presence  in  the  State  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
federal  decree. 

When   the   announcement   was    made    that   Justice 
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Field  had  left  Washington  for  San  Francisco,  public 
and  private  discussions  were  actively  engaged  in,  as 
to  where  he  would  be  likely  to  encounter  danger. 
A  -special  deputy  was  sent  by  the  marshal  to  meet 
the  overland  train  on  which  he  was  travelling, 
at  Beno,  in  Nevada.  The  methods  of  Mrs.  Terry  de- 
fied all  calculations.  She  was  as  likely  to  make  her 
appearance,  with  her  burly  husband  as  an  escort,  at 
the  State  line,  as  she  finally  did  at  the  breakfast  table 
at  Lathrop.  Justice  Field  reached  his  quarters  in  San 
Francisco  on  the  20th  of  June.  From  that  day  until 
the  14th  of  August  public  discussion  of  what  the 
Terrys  would  do  continued.  Some  of  the  newspapers 
seemed  bent  upon  provoking  a  conflict,  and  inquired 
with  devilish  mischief  when  Terry  was  going  to  carry 
out  his  threatened  purpose. 

The  threats  of  the  Terr3's  and  the  rumors  of  their 
intended  assault  upon  Justice  Field  were  reported  to 
him  and  he  was  advised  to  go  armed  against  such 
assault,  which  would  be  aimed  against  his  life.  He 
answered  :  **  No,  sir  !  I  will  not  carry  arms,  for  when 
it  is  known  that  the  judges  of  our  courts  are  compelled 
to  firm  themsolves  against  assaults  in  consequence  of 
their  judicial  action  it  will  be  time  to  dissolve  the 
courts,  consider  government  a  failure,  and  let  society 
lapse  into  barbarism." 

As   the    time    approached    for   the    hearing    of   the 
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motion  for  a  receiver  before  Judge  SuUivan,  July 
15th,  grave  apprehensions  were  entertained  of  serious 
trouble.  Great  impatience  was  expressed  with  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  for  not  rendering  its  de- 
cision upon  the  appeal  from  the  order  denying  a  new 
trial.  It  was  hoped  that  the  previous  decision  might 
be  reversed,  and  a  conflict  between  the  two  jurisdic- 
tions thus  avoided.  When  the  decision  came,  on  the 
17th  of  July,  there  seemed  to  be  some  relaxation  of 
the  great  tension  in  the  public  mind.  With  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  squarely  on  the  record 
against  Mrs.  Terry's  pretensions  to  have  been  the  wife 
of  William  Sharon,  it  was  hoped  that  the  long  war  had 
ended. 

When  Justice  Field  left ,  San  Francisco  for  Los 
Angeles  he  had  no  apprehensions  of  danger,  and 
strenuously  objected  to  being  accompanied  by  the  dep- 
uty marshal.  Some  of  his  friends  were  less  confident. 
They  realized  better  than  he  did  the  bitterness  that  dwelt 
in  the  hearts  of  Terry  and  his  wife,  intensified  as  it  was 
by  the  realization  of  the  dismal  fact  that  their  last 
hope  had  expired  witli  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State.  The  marshal  was  impressed  with 
the  danger  that  would  attend  Justice  Field's  journey 
to  and  from  the  court  at  Los  Angeles. 

He  went  from  San  Francisco  on  the  8th  of  August. 
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After  holding  court  in  Los  Angeles  he  took  the 
train  for  San  Francisco  August  13th,  the  deputy 
marshal  occupying  a  section  in  the  sleeping  car 
directly  opposite  to  his.  Judge  Terry  and  his  wife  left 
San  Francisco  for  their  home  in  Fresno  the  day  fol- 
lowing Justice  Field's  departure  for  Los  Angeles. 
Fresno  is  a  station  on  the  Southern  Pacific  between 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  His  train  left 
Los  Angeles  for  San  Francisco  at  1.30  Tuesday 
afternoon,  August  13th.  The  deputy  marshal  got  out 
at  all  the  stations  at  which  any  stop  was  made  for 
any  length  of  time,  to  observe  who  got  on  board. 
Before  retiring  he  asked  the  porter  of  the  car  to  be 
sure  and  wake  him  in  time  for  him  to  get  dressed 
before  they  reached  Fresno.  At  Fresno,  where  they 
arrived  during  the  night,  he  got  oflF  the  train  and 
went  out  on  the  platform.  Among  the  passengers 
who  took  the  train  at  that  station  were  Judge  Terry 
and  wife.  He  immediately  returned  to  the  sleeper  and 
informed  Justice  Field,  who  had  been  awakened  by  the 
stopping  of  the  train,  that  Terry  and  his  wife  had  got 
on  the  train.  He  replied  :  "  Very  well.  I  hope  that 
they  will  have  a  good  sleep.*' 

Neaglo  slept  no  more  that  night.  The  train  reached 
Merced,  an  intervening  station  between  Fresno  and 
Lathrop,  at  5.30  that  morning.  Neagle  there  conferred 
with  the  conductor,  on  the   platform,  and  referred  to 
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the  threats  so  often  made  by  the  Terrys.  He  told  him 
that  Justice  Field  was  on  the  train,  and  that  he  was 
accompanying  him.  He  requested  him  to  telegraph  to 
Lathrop,  to  the  constable  usually  in  attendance  there, 
to  be  at  hand,  and  that  if  any  trouble  occurred  he 
would  assist  in  preventing  violence. 

Justice  Field  got  up  before  the  train  reached 
Lathrop,  and  told  the  deputy  marshal  that  he  was 
going  to  take  his  breakfast  in  the  dining-room  at  that 
place.  The  following  is  his  statement  of  what  took 
place : 

*'  He  said  to  me,  *  Judge,  you  can  get  a  good  break- 
fast at  the  buffet  on  board.'  I  did  not  think  at  the 
time  what  he  was  driving  at,  though  I  am  now  satisfied 
that  he  wanted  me  to  take  breakfast  on  the  car  and  not 
get  off.  I  said  I  prefer  to  have  my  breakfast  at  this 
station.  I  think  I  said  I  had  come  down  from  the 
Yosemite  Valley  a  few  days  before,  and  got  a  good 
breakfast  there,  and  was  going  there  for  that  purpose. 

'*  He  replied  :  *  I  will  go  with  you.'  We  were  among 
the  first  to  get  off  from  the  train." 

As  soon  as  the  train  arrived,  Justice  Field,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  Neagle,  because  of  his  lameness,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  dining-room,  where  they  took  seats  for 
breakfast. 

There  were  in  this  dining-room  fifteen  tables,  each 
one  of  which   was  ten   feet  long  and   four  feet  wide. 
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They  were  arranged  in  three  rows  of  five  each,  the 
tables  running  lengthwise  with  each  other,  with  spaces 
between  them  of  four  feet.  The  aisles  between  the 
two  rows  were  about  seven  feet  apart,  the  rows  running 
north  and  south. 

Justice  Field  and  Neagle  were  seated  on  the  west 
side  of  the  middle  table  in  the  middle  row,  the  Justice 
being  nearer  the  lower  corner  of  the  table,  and  Neagle 
at  his  left.  Very  soon  after — Justice  Field  says  "  a 
few  minutes,"  while  Neagle  says  "  it  may  be  a  minute 
or  so  " — Judge  Terry  and  his  wife  entered  the  dining- 
room  from  the  east.  They  walked  up  the  aisle,  be- 
tween the  east  and  middle  rows  of  tables,  so  that  Justice 
Field  and  Neagle  were  faced  towards  them.  Judge 
Terry  preceded  his  wife.  Justice  Field  saw  them  and 
called  Neagle's  attention  to  them.  He  had  already 
seen  them. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Terry  had  reached  a  point  nearly 
in  front  of  Justice  Field,  she  turned  suddenly  around, 
and  scowling  viciously,  went  in  great  haste  out  of  the 
door  at  which  she  had  come  in.  This  was  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  it  afterwards  appeared,  of  getting  her  satchel 
with  the  pistol  in  it,  which  she  had  left  in  the  car. 
Judge  Terry  apparently  paid  no  attention  to  this  move- 
ment, but  proceeded  to  the  next  table  above  and  seated 
himself  at  the  upper  end  of  it,  facing  the  table  at  which 
Justice  Field  was  seated.     Thus  there  were   between 
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the  two  men  as  they  sat  at  the  tables  a  distance  equal 
to  two  table-lengths  and  one  space  of  four  feet,  making 
about  twenty- four  feet.  Terry  had  been  seated  but  a 
very  short  time — Justice  Field  thought  it  a  moment  or 
two,  Neagle  thought  it  three  or  four  minutes — when  he 
arose  and  moved  down  towards  the  door,  this  time 
walking  through  the  aisle  behind  Justice  Field,  instead 
of  the  one  in  front  of  him  as  before.  Justice  Field 
supposed,  when  he  arose,  that  he  was  going  out  to  meet 
his  wife,  as  she  had  not  returned,  and  went  on  with  his 
breakfast ;  but  when  Terry  had  reached  a  point  behind 
him,  and  a  little  to  the  right,  within  two  or  three  feet 
of  him,  he  halted.  Justice  Field  was  not  aware  of  this, 
nor  did  he  know  that  Terry  had  stopped,  until  he  was 
struck  by  him  a  violent  blow  in  the  face  from  behind, 
followed  instantaneously  by  another  blow  at  the  back 
of  his  head.  Neagle  had  seen  Terry  stop  and  turn. 
Between  this  and  Terry's  assault  there  was  a  pause  of 
four  or  live  seconds.  Instantaneously  upon  Terry's 
dealing  a  blow,  Neagle  leaped  from  his  chair  and  inter- 
posed his  diminutive  form  between  Justice  Field  and 
the  enraged  and  powerful  man,  who  now  sought  to 
execute  his  long-announced  and  murderous  purpose. 
Terry  gave  Justice  Field  no  warning  of  his  presence 
except  a  blow  from  behind  with  his  right  hand. 

As  Neagle  rose,  he  shouted :  "  Stop,  stop,  I  am  an 
officer."     Judge  Terry  had  drawn  back  his  right  arm 
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for  a  third  blow  at  Justice  Field,  and  with  clinched  fist 
was  about  to  strike,  when  his  attention  was  thus 
arrested  by  Neagle,  and  looking  at  him  he  evidently 
recognized  in  him  the  man  who  had  drawn  the  knife 
from  his  hand  in  the  corridor  before  the  marshal's 
oflSce  on  the  third  of  September  of  the  preceding  year, 
while  he  was  attempting  to  cut  his  way  into  the  mar- 
shal's office.  Neagle  put  his  right  hand  up  as  he 
ordered  Terry  to  stop,  when  Terry  carried  his  right 
hand  at  once  to  his  breast,  evidently  to  seize  the  knife 
which  he  had  told  the  Alameda  county  jailer  he 
"  always  carried."     Says  Neagle  : 

"  This  hand  came  right  to  his  breast.  It  went  a 
good  deal  quicker  than  I  can  explain  it.  He  continued 
looking  at  me  in  a  desperate  manner  and  his  hand  got 
there." 

The  expression  of  Terry's  face  at  that  time  was  de- 
scribed by  Neagle  in  these  words: 

*'  The  most  desperate  expression  that  I  ever  saw  on 
a  man's  face,  and  I  have  seen  a  good  many  in  my  time. 
It  meant  life  or  death  to  me  or  him." 

Having  thus  for  a  moment  diverted  the  blow  aimed 
at  Justice  Field  and  engaged  Terry  himself,  Neagle  did 
not  wait  to  be  butchered  with  the  latter's  ready  knife, 
which  he  was  now  attempting  to  draw,  but  raised  his 
six-shooter  with  his  left  hand  (he  is  left-handed)  and 
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holding  the  barrel  of  it  with  his  right  hand,  to  prevent 
the  pistol  from  being  knocked  out  of  his  hands,  he  shot 
twice;  the  first  shot  into  Terry's  body  and  the  second 
at  his  head.  Terry  immediately  commenced  sinking 
very  slowly.  Knowing  by  experience  that  men  mor- 
tally wounded  have  been  often  known  to  kill  those  with 
whom  they  were  engaged  in  such  an  encounter,  Neagle 
fired  the  second  shot  to  defend  himself  and  Justice 
Field  against  such  a  possibility. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Justice  Field's  tes- 
timony, commencing  at  the  point  where  Judge  Terry 
rose  from  his  seat  at  the  breakfast  table  : 

"I  supposed,  at  the  time,  he  was  going  out  to  meet 
his  wife,  as  she  had  not  returned,  so  I  went  on  with  my 
breakfast.  It  seems,  however,  that  he  came  around 
back  of  me.  I  did  not  see  him,  and  he  struck  me  a 
violent  blow  in  the  face,  followed  instantaneously  by 
another  blow.  Coming  so  immediately  together,  the 
two  blows  seemed  like  one  assault.  I  heard  *  Stop, 
stop,'  cried  by  Neagle.  Of  course  I  was  for  a  moment 
dazed  by  the  blows.  I  turned  my  head  around  and 
saw  that  great  form  of  Terry's  with  his  arm  raised  and 
fist  clinched  to  strike  me.  I  felt  that  a  terrific  blow 
was  coming,  and  his  arm  was  descending  in  a  curved 
way  as  though  to  strike  the  side  of  my  temple,  when  I 
heard  Neagle  cry  out :  •  Stop,  stop,  1  am  an  oflicer.' 
Instantly  two  shots  followed.  I  can  only  explain  the 
second  shot  from  the  fact  that  he  did  not  fall  instantly. 
I  did  not  get  up  from  my  seat,  although  it  is  proper  for 
me  to  say  that  a  friend  of  mine  thinks  I  did,  but  I  did 
not.  I  looked  around  and  saw  Terry  on  the  floor.  I 
looked  at  him  and  saw  that  particular  movement  of  the 
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eyes  that  indicates  the  presence  of  death.  Of  course  it 
was  a  great  shock  to  me.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one 
to  see  a  man  in  the  full  vigor  of  life,  with  all  those  facul- 
ties that  constitute  life  instantly  extinguished  without 
being  affected,  and  I  was.  I  looked  at  him  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  went  around  and  looked  at  him  again,  and 
passed  on.  Great  excitement  followed.  A  gentleman 
came  to  me,  whom  I  did  not  know,  but  T  think  it  was 
Mr.  Lidgerwood,  who  has  been  examined  as  a  witness 
in  this  case,  and  said  :  *  What  is  this  ?'  I  said  :  *  I  am 
a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
My  name  is  Judge  Field.  Judge  Terry  threatened  my 
life  and  attacked  me,  and  the  deputy  marshal  has  shot 
him.'  The  deputy  marshal  was  perfectly  cool  and  col- 
lected, and  stated  :  '  I  am  a  deputy  marshal,  and  I  have 
sliot  him  to  protect  the  life  of  Judge  Field.'  I  cannot 
give  you  the  exact  words,  but  I  give  them  to  you  as  near 
as  I  can  remember  them.  A  few  moments  afterwards 
the  deputy  marshal  said  to  me:  'Judge,  I  think  you 
had  better  go  to  the  car.'  I  said,  '  Very  well.'  Then 
this  gentleman,  Mr.  Lidgerwood,  said :  *I  think  you 
had  better.'  And  with  the  two  I  went  to  the  car.  I 
asked  Mr.  Lidgerwood  to  go  back  and  get  my  hat  and 
cane,  which  lie  did.  The  marshal  went  with  me,  re- 
mained some  time,  and  then  left  his  seat  in  the  car,  and, 
as  I  thought,  went  back  to  the  dining-room.  (This  is, 
however,  I  am  told,  a  mistake,  and  that  he  only  "went  to 
the  end  of  the  car.)  He  returned,  and  either  he  or 
some  one  else  stated  that  there  was  great  excitement ; 
that  Mrs.  Terry  was  calling  for  some  violent  proceed- 
ings. 1  must  say  here  tliat,  dreadful  as  it  is  to  take 
life,  it  was  only  a  question  of  seconds  whether  my  life 
or  Judge  Terry's  life  should  be  taken.  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  had  the  marshal  delayed  two  seconds  both 
lie  and  myself  would  have  been  the  victims  of  Terry. 

"  In  answer  to  a  question  whether  he  had  a  pistol 
or  other   weapon   on   the  occasion    of   the    homicide, 
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Justice  Field  replied  :  *  No,  sir,  I  have  never  had  on 
my  person  or  used  a  weapon  since  I  went  on  the  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State,  on  the  13th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1857,  except  once,  when,  years  ago,  I  rode  over 
the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  in  a  buggy  with  General 
Hutchinson,  and  at  that  time  I  took  a  pistol  with  me 
for  protection  in  the  mountains.  With  that  exception, 
I  have  not  had  on  my  person,  or  used,  any  pistol  or 
other  deadly  weapon.' " 

Judge  Terry  had  fallen  very  near  the  place  where  he 
first  stopped,  near  the  seat  occupied  by  Justice  Field 
at  the  table. 

Neagle  testified  that  if  Justice  Field  had  had  a 
weapon,  and  been  active  in  using  it,  he  was  at  such 
a  disadvantage,  seated  as  he  was,  with  Terry  standing 
over  him,  that  he  would  have  been  unable  to  raise  his 
hand  in  his  own  defense. 

A  large  number  of  witnesses  were  examined,  all  of 
whom  agreed  upon  the  main  facts  as  above  stated. 
Some  of  them  distinctly  heard  the  blows  administered 
by  Terry  upon  Justice  Field's  face  and  head.  All 
testified  to  the  loud  warning  given  Terry  by  Neagle 
that  he  was  an  officer  of  the  law,  accompanied  by  his 
command  that  Terry  should  desist.  It  was  all  the 
work  of  a  few  seconds.  Terry's  sudden  attack,  the 
quick  progress  of  which,  from  the  first  blow,  was 
neither  arrested  nor  slackened  until  he  was  disabled 
by  the  bullet  from  Neagle's  pistol,  could  have  been 
dealt  with  in  no  other  way.     It  was  evidently  a  ques- 
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tion  of  the  instaut  whether  Tent's  knife  or  Neagle's 
pistol  should  prevail.     Says  Neagle  : 

"  He  never  took  his  eyes  oflF  me  after  he  looked  at 
me,  or  I  mine  off  him.  I  did  not  hear  him  say  any- 
thing. The  only  thing  was  he  looked  like  an  infuriated 
giant  to  me.  I  believed,  if  I  waited  two  seconds  I 
should  have  been  cut  to  pieces.  I  was  within  four 
feet  of  him." 

Q.  "  What  did  the  motion  that  Judge  Terry  made 
with  his  right  hand  indicate  to  you  ?  " 

A.  "  That  he  would  have  had  that  knife  out  there 
within  another  second  and  a  half,  and  trying  to  cut 
my  head  off." 

Terry,  in  action  at  such  a  time,  from  all  accounts, 
was  more  like  an  enraged  wild  animal  than  a  human 
being.  The  supreme  moment  had  arrived  to  which  he 
had  been  looking  forward  for  nearly  a  year,  when  the 
life  of  the  man  he  hated  was  in  his  hands.  He  had 
repeatedly  sworn  to  take  it.  Not  privately  had  he 
made  these  threats.  With  an  insolence  and  an  audac- 
ity born  of  lawlessness  and  of  a  belief  that  he  could  hew 
his  way  with  a  bowie-knife  in  courts  as  well  as  on  the 
streets,  he  had  publicly  sentenced  Judge  Field  to 
death  as  a  penalty  for  vindicating  the  majesty  of  the 
law  in  his  imprisonment  for  contempt. 

It  would  have  been  the  wildest  folly  that  can  be 
conceived  of  for  the  murderous  assault  of  such  a  man 
to  have  been  met  with  mild  persuasion,  or  an  attempt 
to  arrest  him.     As  well  order  a  hungry  tiger  to  desist 
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from  springing  ut  his  prey,  to  sheathe  his  outstretched 
claws  and  suffer  himself  to  be  bound,  as  to  have  met 
Terry  with  anything  less  than  the  force  to  which  he 
was  himself  appealing.  Every  man  who  knows  any- 
thing of  the  mode  of  life  and  of  quarrelling  and  fight- 
ing among  the  men  of  Terry's  class  knows  full  well 
that  when  they  strike  a  blow  they  mean  to  follow  it  up 
to  the  death,  and  they  mean  to  take  no  chances.  The 
only  way  to  prevent  the  execution  of  Terry's  revenge- 
ful and  openly  avowed  purpose  was  by  killing  him  on 
the  spot.  Only  a  lunatic  or  an  imbecile  or  an  accom- 
plice would  have  pursued  any  other  course  in  Neagle's 
place  than  the  one  he  pursued,  always  supposing  he 
had  Neagle's  nerve  and  cool  self-possession  to  guide 
him  in  such  a  crisis. 

While  this  tragedy  was  being  enacted  Mrs.  Terry 
was  absent,  having  returned  to  the  car  for  the  satchel 
containing  her  pistol.  Before  she  returned,  the  shot 
had  been  fired  that  defeated  the  conspiracy  between 
her  and  her  husband  against  the  life  of  a  judge  for 
the  performance  of  his  official  duties.  She  returned 
to  the  hotel  with  her  satchel  in  her  hand  just  as  her 
husband  met  his  death.  The  manager  of  the  hotel 
stopped  her  at  the  door  she  was  entering,  and  seized 
her  satchel.  She  did  not  relinquish  it,  but  both 
struggled  for  its  possession.  A  witness  testified  that 
she  screamed  out  while  so  struggling  :  "  Let  me  get  at 
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it ;  I  will  fix  him."  Many  witnesses  testified  to  her 
frantic  endeavor  to  get  the  pistol.  She  called  upon  the 
crowd  to  hang  the  man  that  killed  Judge  Terry,  and 
cried  out,  "  Lynch  Judge  Field."  Again  and  again  she 
made  frantic  appeals  to  those  present  to  lynch  Judge 
Field.  She  tried  to  enter  the  car  where  he  was,  but 
was  not  permitted  to  do  so.  She  cried  out,  *'  If  I  had 
my  pistol  I  would  fix  him." 

The  testimony  subsequently  taken  left  no  room  to 
doubt  that  Terry  had  his  deadly  knife  in  its  place  in 
his  breast  at  the  time  he  made  the  attack  on  Justice 
Field.  As  the  crowd  were  all  engaged  in  breakfasting, 
his  movements  attracted  little  attention,  and  his  motion 
toward  his  breast  for  the  knife  escaped  the  notice  of 
all  but  Neagle  and  one  other  witness.  Neagle  rushed 
between  Terry  and  Justice  Field,  and  the  latter  had  not 
a  complete  view  of  his  assailant  at  the  moment  when 
the  blow  intended  for  him  was  changed  into  a  move- 
ment for  the  knife  with  which  Judge  Terry  intended  to 
dispose  of  the  alert  little  man,  with  whom  he  had  had 
a  former  experience,  anJ  who  now  stood  between  him 
and  the  object  of  his  greater  wrath. 

But  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Terry  immediately  after  the 
homicide  was  proof  enough  that  her  husband's  knife 
had  been  in  readiness.  The  conductor  of  the  train 
swore  that  he  saw  her  lying  over  the  body  of  her  hus- 
band   about    a    minute,  and    when    she    rose    up    she 
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unbuttoned  his  vest  and  said :  ''You  may  search  him ; 
he  has  got  no  weapon  on  him."  Not  a  word  had  been 
said  about  his  having  had  a  weapon.  No  one  had  made 
a  movement  towards  searching  him,  as  ought  to  have 
been  done ;  but  this  woman,  who  had  been  to  the  car 
for  her  pistol  and  returned  with  it  to  join,  if  necessary, 
in  the  murderous  work,  had  all  the  time  and  opportun- 
ity necessary  for  taking  the  knife  from  its  resting-place 
under  his  vest,  smearing  one  of  her  hands  with  his 
blood,  which  plainlj'  showed  where  it  had  been  and 
what  she  had  been  doing.  Neagle  could  not  search 
the  body,  for  his  whole  attention  was  directed  to  the 
protection  of  Justice  Field.  Mrs.  Terry  repeated  the 
challenge  to  search  the  body  for  the  knife  after  it  had 
been  removed.  This  showed  clearly  that  the  idea 
uppermost  in  her  mind  was  to  then  and  there  manu- 
facture testimony  that  he  had  not  been  armed  at  all. 
Her  eagerness  on  this  subject  betrayed  her.  Had  she 
herself  then  been  searched,  after  rising  from  Terry's 
body,  the  knife  would  doubtless  have  been  found  con- 
cealed upon  her  person.  A  number  of  witnesses  tes- 
tified to  her  conduct  as  above  described.  She  said 
also:  "You  will  find  that  he  has  no  arms,  for  I  took 
them  from  him  in  the  car,  and  I  said  to  him  that  I  did 
not  want  him  to  shoot  Justice  Field,  but  I  did  not 
object  to  a  fist  bout." 

This   reference    to    a    fist    bout  was,   of   course,  an 
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admission  that  they  had  premeditated  the  assault.  It 
was  Judge  Terry's  knife  and  not  a  pistol  that  Judge 
Field  had  to  fear.  Terry's  threats  had  always  pointed 
to  some  gross  indignity  that  he  would  put  upon  Justice 
Field,  and  then  kill  him  if  he  resented  or  resisted  it. 
One  of  his  threats  was  that  he  would  horsewhip  Judge 
Field,  and  that  if  he  resented  it  he  would  kill  him.  In 
short,  his  intentions  seem  to  have  been  to  commit  an 
assassination  in  alleged  self-defense. 

The  train  soon  left  the  station  for  San  Francisco. 
A  constable  of  Lathrop  had  taken  the  train,  and  ad- 
dressing  Neagle  told  him  that  he  would  have  to  arrest 
him.  This  officer  had  no  warrant  and  did  not  himself 
witness  the  homicide.  Justice  Field  told  him  that  he 
ought  to  have  a  warrant  before  making  the  arrest,  re- 
marking, if  a  man  should  shoot  another  when  he  was 
about  to  commit  a  felony,  such  as  setting  fire  to  your 
house,  you  would  not  arrest  him  for  a  murder ;  or  if  a 
highwayman  got  on  the  train  to  plunder.  The  officer 
replied  very  courteously  by  the  suggestion  that  there 
would  have  to  be  an  inquest.  Neagle  at  once  said,  **I 
am  ready  to  go,"  thinking  it  better  to  avoid  all  contro- 
versy, and  being  perfectly  willing  to  answer  anywhere 
for  what  he  had  done.  Arriving  at  the  next  station 
(Tracy).  Neagle  and  the  officer  took  a  buggy  and  went 
to  the  county  jail  at  Stockton.  Thus  Avas  a  deputy 
marshal    of    the    United    States    withdrawn    from    the 
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service  of  his  Government  while  engaged  in  a  most 
important  and  as  yet  unfinished  duty  because  be  had 
with  rigid  faithfulness  performed  that  duty.  He  was 
arrested  by  an  officer  who  had  no  warrant  and  had  not 
witnessed  the  homicide,  and  lodged  in  jail. 

Meanwhile  a  detective  in  San  Francisco  received  a 
telegram  from  the  sheriff  of  San  Joaquin  county  to 
arrest  Judge  Field.  Supposing  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
comply  with  this  command,  the  detective  crossed  the 
bay  to  meet  the  train  for  that  purpose.  Marshal 
Franks  said  to  him  :  *'  You  shall  not  arrest  him.  You 
have  no  right  to  do  so.  It  would  be  an  outrage,  and 
if  you  attempt  it  I  will  arrest  you." 

The  news  of  these  exciting  events  produced  an  in- 
tense excitement  in  San  Francisco.  Upon  his  arrival 
at  this  place,  under  the  escort  of  the  marshal  and 
many  friends.  Justice  Field  repaired  to  his  quarters  in 
the  Palace  Hotel. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

SARAH  ALTHEA  TERRY  CHARGES   JUSTICE  FIELD  AND  DEPUTY 

MARSHAL  NEAOLE  WITH  MURDER. 

The  body  of  Judge  Terry  was  taken  from  Lathrop 
to  Stockton,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  soon  after  his 
death.  On  that  very  evening  Sarah  Althea  Terry 
swore  to  a  complaint  before  a  justice  of  the  peace 
named  Swain,  charging  Justice  Field  and  Deputy 
Marshal  Neagle  with  murder.  After  the  investigation 
before  the  coroner  Assistant  District  Attorney  Gibson 
stated  that  the  charge  against  Justice  Field  would  be 
dismissed,  as  there  was  no  evidence  whatever  to  con- 
nect him  with  the  killing. 

Mrs.  Terry  did  not  see  the  shooting  and  was  not  in 
the  hotel  at  the  time  of  the  homicide.  Having,  there- 
fore, no  knowledge  upon  which  to  base  her  statement, 
her  affidavit  was  entitled  to  no  greater  cohsideratiou 
than  if  it  had  stated  that  it  was  made  solely  upon  her 
belief  without  any  positive  information  on  the  subject. 

Only  the  most  violent  of  Terry's  friends  favored  the 
wanton  indignity  u])ou  Justice  Field,  and  his  arrest, 
but  tliev  hud  sutficit^it  influence  with  the  district  attor- 
ney,  Mr.  Wliite,  a  young  and  inexperienced  lawyer,  to 
carry  him   along  with  them.     The  justice  of  the  peace 
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before  whom  Sarah  Althea  had  laid  the  information 
issued  a  warrant  on  the  following  day  for  the  arrest 
both  of  Justice  Field  and  Neagle.  From  this  time 
this  magistrate  and  the  district  attorney  appeared  to 
act  under  orders  from  Mrs.  Terry. 

The  preliminary  examination  was  set  for  Wednesday 
of  the  following  week,  during  which  time  the  district 
attorney  stated  for  publication  that  Justice  Field 
would  have  to  go  to  jail  and  stay  there  during  the  six 
intervening  days.  It  was  obvious  to  all  rational  minds 
that  Mrs.  Terry's  purpose  was  to  use  the  machinery  of 
the  magistrate's  court  for  the  purpose  of  taking  Judge 
Field  to  Stockton,  where  she  could  execute  her  threats 
of  killing  him  or  having  him  killed ;  and  if  she  should 
fail  to  do  so,  or  postpone  it,  then  to  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  placing  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  a  prisoner's  cell,  and  hold  him  there 
for  six  days  awaiting  an  examination,  that  being  the 
extreme  length  of  time  that  he  could  be  so  held  under 
the  statute.  The  district  attorney  was  asked  if  he  had 
realized  the  danger  of  bringing  Justice  Field  to  Stock- 
ton, where  he  might  come  in  contact  with  Mrs.  Terry. 
The  officer  replied  : 

•'  We  had  intended  that  if  Justice  Field  were  brought 
here,  Mrs.  Terry  would  be  placed  under  the  care  of 
her  friemh,  and  that  all  precautions  to  prevent  any 
difficulty  that  was  in  the  power  of  the  district  attorney 
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would  be  taken."  That  was  to  say,  Mrs.  Terry  would 
do  no  violence  to  Justice  Field  unless  **  her  friends  " 
permitted  her  to  do  so.  As  some  of  them  were  pos- 
sessed of  the  same  murderous  feelings  towards  Justice 
Field  as  those  named  here,  the  whole  transaction  had 
the  appearance  of  a  conspiracy  to  murder  him. 

No  magistrate  can  lawfully  issue  a  warrant  without 
sufficient  evidence  before  him  to  show  probable  cause. 
It  was  a  gross  abuse  of  power  and  an  arbitrary  and 
lawless  act  to  heed  the  oath  of  this  frenzied  woman, 
who  notoriously  had  not  witnessed  the  shooting,  and 
had,  but  a  few  hours  before,  angrily  insisted  upon  hav- 
ing her  own  pistol  returned  to  her  that  she,  herself, 
might  kill  Justice  Field.  It  was  beyond  belief  that  the 
magistrate  believed  that  there  was  probabl3  cause,  or 
the  slightest  appearance  of  a  cause,  upon  which  to  base 
the  issue  of  the  warrant. 

Neagle  was  brought  into  court  at  Stockton  at  10 
o'clock  on  the  morning  after  the  shooting,  to  wit,  on 
Thursday,  the  1 5th,  and  his  preliminary  examination 
set  for  Wednesday,  the  2 1st.  Bail  could  not  be  given 
prior  to  that  examination.  This  examination  could 
have  proceeded  at  once,  and  a  delay  of  six  days  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  attributing  it  to  the  malice 
and  vindictiveuess  of  the  woman  who  seemed  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  proceedings. 

The  keen  disappointment  of  Mrs,  Terry,  and  those 
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who  were  under  her  influence,  at  Judge  Terry's  failure 
to  murder  Justice  Field,  must  have  been  greatly 
soothed  by  the  prospect  of  having  yet  another  chance 
at  the  latter's  life,  and,  in  any  event,  of  seeing  him  in 
a  cell  in  the  jail  during  the  six  days  for  which  the  ex- 
amination could  be  delayed  for  that  express  purpose. 
The  sheriff  of  San  Joaquin  county  proceeded  to  San 
Francisco  with  the  warrant  for  his  arrest  on  Thursday 
evening.  In  company  with  the  chief  of  police  and 
Marshal  Franks,  he  called  upon  Justice  Field,  and 
after  a  few  moments'  conversation  it  was  arranged  that 
he  should  present  the  warrant  at  one  o'clock  on  the 
following  day,  at  the  building  in  which  the  federal 
courts  are  held. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


JUSTICE     field's      arrest     AND     PETITION     FOR     RELEASE 

ON    HABEAS    CORPUS. 


At  the  appointed  hour  Justice  Field  awaited  the 
sheriff  in  his  chambers,  surrounded  by  friends,  includ- 
ing judges,  ex-judges,  and  members  of  the'  bar.  As 
the  sheriff  entered  Justice  Field  arose  and  pleasantly 
greeted  him.  The  sheriff  bore  himself  with  dignity, 
and  with  a  due  sense  of  the  extraordinary  proceeding 
in  which  his  duty  as  an  officer  required  him  to  be  a 
participant.  With  some  agitation  he  said :  "  Justice 
Field,  I  presume  j^ou  are  aware  of  the  nature  of  my 
errand."  *'  Yes,"  replied  the  Justice,  "  proceed  with 
your  duty  ;  I  am  ready.  An  officer  should  always  do 
his  duty."  The  sheriff  stated  to  him  that  he  had  a 
warrant,  duly  executed  and  authenticated,  and  asked 
him  if  he  should  read  it.  "  I  will  waive  that,  Mr. 
Sheriff,"  replied  the  Justice.  The  sheriff  then  handed 
him  the  warrant,  which  he  read,  folded  it  up  and 
handed  it  back,  saying  pleasantly :  "  I  recognize  your 
authority,  sir,  and  submit  to  the  arrest ;  I  am,  sir,  in 
your  custody." 

Meanwhile  a  petition  had  been  prepared  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Judge  Sawyer  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
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returnable  at  once  before  the  United  States  court.  As 
soon  as  the  arrest  was  made  the  petition  was  signed 
and  presented  to  Judge  Sawyer,  who  ordered  the  writ 
to  issue  returnable  forthwith.  In  a  very  few  minutes 
U.  S.  Marshal  Franks  served  the  writ  on  the  sheriff. 

While  the  proceedings  looking  to  the  issue  of  the 
writ  were  going  on,  Justice  Field  had  seated  himself, 
and  invited  the  sheriflf  to  be  seated.  The  latter  com- 
plied with  the  invitation,  and  began  to  say  something 
in  regard  to  the  unpleasant  duty  which  had  devolved 
upon  him,  but  Justice  Field  promptly  replied :  "  Not 
so,  not  so  ;  you  are  but  doing  your  plain  duty,  and  I 
mine  in  submitting  to  arrest.  It  is  the  first  duty  of 
judges  to  obey  the  law.'' 

As  soon  as  the  habeas  corpus  writ  had  been  served, 
the  sheriff  said  he  was  ready  to  go  into  the  court. 
"  Let  me  walk  with  you,"  said  Justice  Field,  as  they 
arose,  and  took  the  sheriff's  arm.  In  that  way  they 
entered  the  court-room.  Justice  Field  seated  himself 
in  one  of  the  chairs  usually  occupied  by  jurors.  Time 
was  given  to  the  sheriflf  to  make  a  formal  return  to  the 
writ,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  formally  presented  it. 
The  petition  of  Judge  Field  for  the  writ  set  forth  his- 
oflBcial  character,  and  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by 
law,  and  alleged  that  he  had  been  illegally  arrested, 
while  he  was  in  the  discharge  of  those  duties,  and  that 
his  illegal  detention  interfered  with  and  prevented  him 
from  discharging  them. 
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Then  followed  a  statement  of  the  facts,  showing  the 
arrest  and  detention  to  be  illegal.  This  statement  em- 
braced the  principal  facts  connected  with  the  contempt 
proceedings  in  1888,  and  the  threats  then  and  there- 
after made  by  the  Terrys  of  violence  upon  Justice 
Field ;  the  precautions  taken  in  consequence  thereof 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  for  his  protection  from 
violence  at  their  hands,  and  the  murderous  assault 
made  upon  him,  and  his  defense  by  Deputy  Marshal 
Neagle,  resulting  in  the  death  of  Terry,  and  that  he,  the 
petitioner,  in  no  manner  defended  or  protected  himself, 
and  gave  no  directions  to  the  deputy  marshal,  and  that 
he  was  not  armed  with  any  weapon.  The  petition  then 
states :  "  That  under  the  circumstances  detailed,  the 
said  Sarah  Althea  Terrj^  as  your  petitioner  is  informed 
and  believes,  and  upon  such  infofmation  and  belief 
alleges,  falsely  and  maliciously  swore  out  the  warrant 
of  arrest  hereinbefore  set  out  against  your  petitioner, 
without  any  further  basis  for  the  charge  of  murder 
than  the  facts  hereinbefore  detailed,  and  that  the  war- 
rant aforesaid  was  issued  by  such  justice  of  the  peace, 
without  any  just  or  probable  cause  therefor.  *  *  * 
And  your  petitioner  further  represents  that  the  charge 
against  him,  and  the  warrant  of  arrest  in  the  hands  of 
said  sheriff,  are  founded  upon  the  sole  affidavit  of  Mrs. 
Sarah  Althea  Terry,  who  was  not  present  and  did  not 
see  the  shooting  which  caused  the  death  of  said  David 
S.  Terry-." 
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In  order  to  show  the  little  reliance  to  be  placed  in 
the  oath  of  Mrs.  Terry,  the  petition  stated :  "  That  in  a 
suit  brought  by  William  Sharon,  now  deceased,  against 
her  before  her  marriage  to  the  said  Terry,  it  was 
proved  and  held  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  that  she  had  committed  the  forgery  of  the  docu- 
ment produced  in  that  case,  and  had  attempted  to  sup- 
port it  by  perjury  and  subornation  of  perjury,  and  had 
also  been  guilty  of  acts  and  conduct  showing  herself  to 
be  an  abandoned  woman,  \^^ithout  veracity.     *     *     * 

**  Your  petitioner  further  represents  that  the  aban- 
doned character  of  the  said  Sarah  Althea  Terry,  and 
the  fact  that  she  was  found  guilty  of  perjury  and  for- 
gery in  the  case  above  mentioned  by  the  said  Circuit 
Court,  and  the  fact  of  the  revengeful  malice  entertained 
toward  your  petitioner  by  said  Sarah  Althea  Terry,  are 
notorious  in  the  State  of  California,  and  are  notorious 
in  the  city  of  Stockton,  and  as  your  petitioner  believes 
are  well  known  to  the  district  attorney  of  the  said 
county  of  San  Joaquin,  and  also  to  the  said  justice  of 
the  peace  who  issued  the  said  warrant ;  and  your  peti- 
tioner further  alleges  that  had  either  of  the  said  oflScers 
taken  any  pains  whatever  to  ascertain  the  truth  in  the 
case,  he  would  have  ascertained  and  known  that 
there  was  not  the  slightest  pretext  or  foundation  for 
any  such  charge  as  was  made,  and  also  that  the  affi- 
davit of  the  said  Sarah  Althea  Terry  was  not  entitled 
to  the  slightest  consideration  whatever. 
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"  Your  petitioner  further  states  that  it  is  to  him  in- 
comprehensible how  any  man,  acting  in  a  consideration 
of  duty,  could  have  listened  one  moment  to  charges 
from  such  a  source,  and  without  having  sought  some 
confirmation  from  disinterested  witnesses;  and  your 
petitioner  believes  and  charges  that  the  whole  object 
of  the  proceeding  is  to  subject  your  petitioner  to  the 
humiliation  of  arrest  and  confinement  at  Stockton, 
where  the  said  Sarah  Althea  Terry  may  be  able,  by  the 
aid  of  partisans  of  hers,  to  carry  out  her  long-continued 
and  repeated  threats  of  personal  violence  upon  your 
petitioner,  and  to  prevent  your  petitioner  from  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  his  office  in  cases  pending 
against  her  in  the  federal  court  at  San  Francisco." 

The  sheriflf's  return  was  as  follows : 

*'  Return  of  sheriflf  of  San  Joaquin  county,  Cala., 
Count}'  of  San  Joaquin,  State  of  California : 

"  Sheriff's  Office. 

**  To  the  Houorahle  Cucuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Northern  District  of  California  : 

"  I  hereby  certify  and  return  that  before  the  coming 
to  me  of  the  hereto-annexed  writ  of  habeas  corpiiSy  the 
said  Stephen  J.  Field  was  committed  to  my  custody, 
and  is  detained  l)y  me  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  issued 
out  of  the  justice's  court  of  Stockton  township.  State 
of  California,  county  of  San  Joaquin,  and  by  the 
endorsement  made  upon  said  warrant.  Copy  of  said 
warrant  and  endorsement  is  annexed  hereto,  and  made 
a  part  of  this  return.     Nevertheless,  I  have  the  body 
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of  the  said  Stephen   J.  Field   before   the   honorable 
court,  as  I  am  in  the  said  writ  commanded. 
"  August  16,  1889. 

"THOMAS  CUNNINGHAM, 
''^  Sheriff ^  San  Joaquin  Co,^  Galifomiay 

In  order  to  give  the  petitioner  time  to  traverse  the 
return  if  he  thought  it  expedient  to  do  so,  and  to  give 
him  and  the  State  time  to  produce  witnesses,  the  fur- 
ther hearing  upon  the  return  was  adjourned  until  the 
following  Thursday  morning,  the  22d,  and  the  peti- 
tioner was  released  on  his  recognizance  with  a  bond 
fixed  at  $5,000. 

On  the  same  day  a  petition  on  the  part  of  Neagle 
was  presented  to  Judge  Sawyer  asking  that  a  writ  of 
habeas  co)'pus  issue  in  his  behalf  to  Sheriff  Cunning- 
ham. The  petition  was  granted  at  once,  and  served 
upon  the  sheriff  immediately  after  the  service  of  the  writ 
issued  on  behalf  of  Justice  Field.  Early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Saturday,  August  17,  Neagle  was  brought  from 
Stockton  by  the  sheriff  at  4.30  A.  M.  District  Attor- 
ney White  and  Mrs.  Terry's  lawyer,  Maguire,  were 
duly  notified  of  this  movement  and  were  passengers 
on  the  same  train.  At  10.30  Sheriff  Cunningham  ap- 
peared in  the  Circuit  Court  with  Neagle  to  respond 
to  the  writ.  He  returned  that  he  held  Neagle  in 
custody  under  a  warrant  issued  by  a  justice  of  the 
peace  of  that  county,  a  copy  of  which  he  produced ; 
and  also  a  copy  of  the  affidavit  of  Sarah  Althea  Terry 
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upon  which  the  warrant  was  issued.  A  traverse  to 
that  return  was  then  filed,  presenting  various  grounds 
why  the  petitioner  should  not  be  held,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  were  that  an  oflScer  of  the  United 
States,  specially  charged  with  a  particular  duty,  that, 
of  protecting  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  whilst  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty,  could  not,  for  an  act  constituting  the 
very  performance  of  that  duty,  be  taken  from  the  fur- 
ther discharge  of  his  duty  and  imprisoned  by  the 
State  authorities,  and  that  when  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  is  charged 
with  an  offense  consisting  in  the  performance  of  those 
duties,  and  is  sought  to  be  arrested,  and  taken  from 
the  further  performance  of  them,  he  can  be  brought 
before  the  tribunals  of  the  nation  of  which  he  is  an 
officer,  and  the  fact  then  inquired  into.  The  attorney- 
general  of  the  State  appeared  with  the  district  attorney 
of  San  Joaquin  county,  and  contended  that  the  offense 
of  which  the  petitioner  was  charged  could  only  be  in- 
quired into  before  the  tribunals  of  the  State. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


JUDGE  terry's  funeral — REFUSAL  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT 
OF  CALIFORNIA  TO  ADJOURN  ON  THE  OCCASION. 


The  funeral  of  Judge  Terry  occurred  on  Friday,  the 
16th.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  for  a  public 
demonstration.  The  fear  entertained  by  some  that 
eulogies  of  an  incendiary  character  would  be  delivered 
was  not  realized.  The  funeral  passed  off  without  ex- 
citement. The  rector  being  absent,  the  funeral  service 
was  read  by  a  vestryman  of  the  church. 

On  the  day  after  Judge  Terry's  death  the  fol- 
lowing proceedings  occurred  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  : 

*  Late  in  the  afternoon,  just  after  the  counsel  in  a 
certain  action  had  concluded  their  argument,  and  be- 
fore the  next  cause  on  the  calendar  was  called,  James 
L.  Crittenden,  Esq.,  who  was  accompanied  by  W.  T. 
Baggett,  Esq.,  arose  to  address  the  court.  He  said : 
"  Your  honors,  it  has  become  my  painful  and  sad  duty 
to  formally  announce  to  the  court  the  death  of  a  former 
chief  justice  " 

Chief  Justice  Beatty:  **  Mr.  Crittenden,  I  think  that 
is  a  matter  which  should  be  postponed  until  the  court 
has  had  a  consultation  about  it." 
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The  court  then,  without  leaving  the  bench,  held  a 
whispered  consultation.  Mr.  Crittenden  then  went  on  to 
say  :  "  I  was  doing  this  at  the  request  of  several  friends 
of  the  deceased.  It  has  been  customary  for  the  court 
to  take  formal  action  prior  to  the  funeral.  In  this  in- 
stance, I  understand  the  funeral  is  to  take  place  to- 
morrow." 

Chief  Justice  Beatty:  "Mr.  Crittenden,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  wish  to  consult  with  each  other  on 
this  matter,  and  you  had  better  postpone  your  motion 
of  formal  announcement  until  to-morrow  morning." 

Mr.  Crittenden  and  Mr.  Baggett  then  withdrew  from 
the  court-room. 

On  the  following  day,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
assembly,  including  an  unusually  large  attendance 
of  attorneys,  Mr.  Crittenden  renewed  his  motion.  He 
said : 

"  If  the  court  please,  I  desire  to  renew  the  matter 
which  I  began  to  present  last  evening.  As  a  friend — a 
personal  friend — of  the  late  Judge  Terry,  I  should  deem 
myself  very  cold,  indeed,  and  very  far  from  discharging 
the  duty  which  is  imposed  upon  that  relation,  if  I  did 
not  prcs(mt  the  matter  which  I  propose  to  present  to 
this  bench  this  morning.  I  have  known  the  gentleman 
to  whom  I  have  reference  for  over  thirty  years,  and  I 
desire  simply  now,  in  stating  that  I  make  this  motion, 
to  say  that  the  friendship  of  so  many  years,  and  the 
accpiaintance  and  intimacy  existing  between  that  gentle- 
man and  his  family  and  myself  for  so  long  a  period, 
require  that  I  should  at  this  time  move  this  court,  as  a 
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court,  out  of  recollection  for  the  memory  of  the  man 
who  presided  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State  for  so 
many  years  with  honor,  ability,  character,  and  integrity, 
and,  therefore,  I  ask  this  court,  out  of  respect  for  his 
memory,  to  adjourn  during  the  day  on  which  he  is  to 
be  buried,  which  is  to-day." 

Chief  Justice  Beatty  said : 

"  I  regret  very  much  that  counsel  should  have  per- 
sisted in  making  this  formal  announcement,  after  the 
intimation  from  the  court.  Upon  full  consultation  we 
thought  it  would  be  better  that  it  should  not  be  done. 
The  circumstances  of  Judge  Terry's  death  are  notori- 
ous, and  under  these  circumstances  this  court  had  de- 
termined that  it  would  be  better  to  pass  this  matter  in 
silence,  and  not  to  take  any  action  upon  it ;  and  that  is 
the  order  of  the  court." 

The  deceased  had  been  a  chief  justice  of  the 
tribunal  which,  by  its  silence,  thus  emphasized  its 
condemnation  of  the  conduct  by  which  he  had  placed 
himself  without  the  pale  of  its  respect. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

HABEAS   CORPUS     PROCEEDINGS    IN     JUSTICE    FIELD's    CASE. 

On  Thursday,  August  22d,  the  hearing  of  the  habeas 
corpus  case  of  Justice  Field  commenced  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court,  under  orders  from  the 
Attorney-General,  to  whom  a  report  of  the  whole 
matter  had  been  telegraphed.  The  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney  appeared  on  behalf  of  Justice  Field. 
In  addition  to  him  there  also  appeared  as  counsel  for 
Justice  Field,  Hon.  Richard  T.  Mesick,  Saml.  M. 
Wilson,  Esq.,  and  W.  F.  Herrin,  Esq.  The  formal  re- 
turn of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  had  been  made  by 
the  sheriff  of  San  Joaquin  county  on  the  16th.  To 
that  return  Justice  Field  presented  a  traverse,  which 
was  in  the  following  language,  and  was  signed  and 
sworn  to  by  him  : 

"  The  petitioner,  Stephen  J.  Field,  traverses  the  re- 
turn of  the  sheriff  of  San  Joaquin  county.  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia, made  by  him  to  the  writ  of  haheas  corpus  by  the 
circuit  judge  on  the  ninth  circuit,  and  made  returnable 
before  the  Circuit  Court  of  said  circuit,  and  avei*s  : 

"  That  he  is  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  allotted  to  the  ninth  judicial  circuit,  and 
is  now  and  has  been  for  several  weeks  in  California,  in 
attendance  upon  the  Circuit  Court  of  said  circuit  in  the 
discharge  of  his  judicial  duties ;  and,  further,  that  the 
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said  warrant  of  the  justice  of  the  peace,  H.  V.  J.  Swain, 
in  Stockton,  California,  issued  on  the  14th  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1889,  under  which  the  petitioneris  held,  was  issued 
by  said  justice  of  the  peace  without  reasonable  or  proba- 
ble cause,  upon  the  sole  affidavit  of  one  Sarah  AltheaP 
Terry,  who  did  not  see  the  commission  of  the  act  which 
she  charges  to  have  been  ^  murder,  and  who  is  herself 
a  woman  of  abandoned  character,  and  utterly  unworthy 
of  belief  respecting  any  matter  whatever  ;  and,  further, 
that  the  said  warrant  was  issued  in  the  execution  of  a 
conspiracy,  as  your  petitioner  is  informed,  believes,  and 
charges,  between  the  said  Sarah  Althea  Terry  and  the 
district  attorney.  White,  and  the  said  justice  of  the 
peace,  H.  V.  J.  Swain,  and  one  E.  L.  Colnon,  of  said 
Stockton,  to  prevent  by  force  and  intimidation  your 
petitioner  from  discharging  the  duties  of  his  oflSce  here- 
after, and  to  injure  him  in  his  person  on  account  of  the 
lawful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office  heretofore, 
by  taking  him  to  Stockton,  where  he  could  be  subjected 
to  indignities  and  humiliation,  and  where  they  might 
compass  his  death. 

^*  That  the  said  conspiracy  is  a  crime  against  the 
United  States,  under  the  laws  thereof,  and  was  to  be 
executed  by  an  abuse  of  the  process  of  the  State  court, 
two  of  said  conspirators  being  officers  of  the  said  county 
of  San  Joaquin,  one  the  district  attorney  and  the  other 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  the  one  to  direct  and  the  other 
to  issue  the  warrant  upon  which  your  petitioner  could 
be  arrested. 

"And  the  petitioner  further  avers  that  the  issue  of 
said  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  the  discharge  of  your 
petitioner  thereunder  were  and  are  essential  to  defeat 
the  execution  of  the  said  conspiracy. 

"  And  your  petitioner  further  avers  that  the  accusa- 
tion of  crime  against  him,  upon  which  said  warrant  was 
issued,  is  a  malicious  and  malignant  falsehood,  for 
which  there  is  not  even  a  pretext ;  that  he  neither  ad- 
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vised  nor  had  any  knowledge  of  the  intention  of  any 
one  to  commit  the  act  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
David  S.  Terry,  and  that  he  has  not  carried  or  used  any 
arm  or  weapon  of  any  kind  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

"All  of  which  your  petitioner  is  ready  to  establish 
by  full  and  competent  proof. 

**  Wherefore  your  petitioner  prays  that  he  may  be 
discharged  from  said  arrest  and  set  at  liberty. 

"  STEPHEN  J.  FIELD." 

The  facts  alleged  in  this  document  were  beyond  dis- 
pute, and  constituted  an  outrageous  crime,  and  one  for 
which  the  conspirators  were  liable  to  imprisonment  for 
a  term  of  six  years,  under  section  5518  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States.  To  this  traverse  the 
counsel  for  the  sheriff  filed  a  demurrer,  on  the  ground 
that  ii^did  not  appear  by  it  that  Justice  Field  was  in 
custody  for  an  act  done  or  omitted  in  pursuance  of  any 
law  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  order  or  process 
or  decree  of  any  court  or  judge  thereof,  and  it  did  not 
appear  that  he  was  in  custody  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution or  any  law  or  treaty  of  the  United  States. 
The  case  was  thereupon  submitted  with  leave  to  coun- 
sel to  tile  briefs  at  any  time  before  the  27th  of  August, 
to  which  time  the  further  hearing  was  adjourned. 

Before  that  hearing  the  Governor  of  the  State  ad- 
dressed the  following  communication  to  the  attorney- 
general  : 
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"Executive  Departbcent, 

**  State  of  California, 
"  Sacramento,  A  ugust  21,  1889. 
"  Hon.  A.  G.  Johnston, 

^^Attorney-General^  Sacramento, 

*'  Dear  Sir  :  The  arrest  of  Hon.  Stephen  J.  Field,  a 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  unsupported  oath  of  a  woman  who,  on  the  very  day 
the  oath  was  taken,  and  often  before,  threatened  his 
life,  will  be  a  burning  disgrace  to  the  State  unless  dis- 
avowed. I  therefore  urge  upon  you  the  propriety  of 
at  once  instructing  the  district  attorney  of  San  Joaquin 
county  to  dismiss  the  unwarranted  proceedings  against 
him. 

"  The  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  courts 
in  the  case  of  the  deputy  United  States  marshal, 
Neagle,  is  one  for  argument.  The  unprecedented  in- 
dignity on  Justice  Field  does  not  admit  of  argument. 

'*  Yours  truly, 

"  R.  W.  WATERMAN, 

^^  Governor  y 

This  letter  of  Governor  Waterman  rang  out  like  an 
alarm  bell,  warning  the  chief  law  oflScer  of  the  State 
that  a  subordinate  of  his  was  prostituting  its  judicial 
machinery  to  enable  a  base  woman  to  put  a  gross  in- 
dignity  upon  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  whom  she  had  just  publicly  threatened 
to  kill,  and  also  to  aid  her  in  accomplishing  that  pur- 
pose. The  wretched  proceeding  had  already  brought 
upon  its  authors  indignant  denunciation  and  merciless 
ridicule  from  every  part  of  the  Union.  The  attorney- 
geueral   responded  to  the  call  thus  made  upon  him  by 
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instructing  the  district  attorney  to  dismiss  the  charge 
against  Justice  Field,  because  no  evidence  existed  to 
sustain  it. 

The  rash  young  district  attorney  lost  no  time  in  ex- 
tricating himself  from  the  position  in  which  the  arrest 
of  Justice  Field  had  placed  him.  On  the  26th  of 
August,  upon  his  motion,  and  the  filing  of  the  attorney- 
general's  letter,  the  charge  against  Justice  Field  was 
dismissed  by  the  justice  of  the  peace  who  had  issued 
the  warrant  against  him. 

The  dismissal  of  this  charge  released  him  from  the 
sheriff's  claim  to  his  custody,  and  the  habeas  corpus 
proceedings  in  his  behalf  fell  to  the  ground.  On  the 
27th,  the  day  appointed  for  'the  further  hearing,  the 
sheriff  announced  that  in  compliance  with  the  order  of 
the  magistrate  he  released  Justice  Field  from  custody, 
whereupon  the  case  of  habeas  corpus  was  dismissed. 

In  making  the  order,  Circuit  Judge  Sawyer  severely 
animadverted  ou  what  he  deemed  the  shameless  pro- 
ceeding at  Stockton.     He  said  : 

"  We  are  glad  that  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Justice 
Field  has  been 'dismissed,  founded,  as  it  was,  upon  the 
sole,  reckless,  and  as  to  him  manifestly  false  affidavit 
of  one  whose  relation  to  the  matters  leading  to  the  tra- 
gedy, and  whose  animosity  towards  the  courts  and 
judges  who  have  found  it  their  duty  to  decide  against 
her,  ami  especially  towards  Mr.  Justice  Field,  is  a  part 
of  the  judicial  and  notorious  public  history  of  the  coun- 
try. 
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"  It  was,  under  the  circumstances,  and  upon  the  sole 
affidavit  produced,  especially  after  the  coroner's  in- 
quest, so  far  as  Mr.  Justice  Field  is  concerned,  a  shame- 
less proceeding,  and,  as  intimated  by  the  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth,  if  it  had  been  further  persevered  in, 
would  have  been  a  lasting  disgrace  to  the  State. 

'*  While  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  like  every  other  citizen,  is  amenable  to  the  laws, 
he  is  not  likely  to  commit  so  grave  an  offense  as  mur- 
der, and  should  he  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  unavoid- 
ably involved  in  any  way  in  a  homicide,  he  could  not 
afford  to  escape,  if  it  were  in  his  power  to  do  so ;  and 
when  the  act  is  so  publicly  performed  by  another,  as  in 
this  instance,  and  is  observed  by  so  many  witnesses, 
the  oflScers  of  the  law  should  certainly  have  taken  some 
little  pains  to  ascertain  the  facts  before  proceeding  to 
arrest  so  distinguished  a  dignitary,  and  to  attempt  to 
incarcerate  him  in  prisons  with  felons,  or  to  put  him  in 
a  position  to  be  further  disgraced,  and  perhaps  as- 
saulted by  one  so  violent  as  to  be  publicly  reported,  not 
only  then  but  on  numerous  previous  occasions,  to  have 
threatened  his  life. 

"  We  are  extremely  gratified  to  find  that,  through  the 
action  of  the  chief  magistrate,  and  the  attorney-gen- 
eral, a  higher  oflScer  of  the  law,  we  shall  be  spared  the 
necessity  of  further  inquiring  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
remedy  afforded  the  distinguished  petitioner,  by  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  en- 
forcing such  remedies  as  exist,  and  that  the  stigma  cast 
upon  the  State  of  California  by  this  hasty  and,  to  call 
it  by  no  harsher  term,  ill-advised  arrest  will  not  be  in- 
tensified by  further  prosecution." 

Thus  ended  this  most  remarkable  attempt  upon  the 
liberty  of  a  ITnited  States  Supreme  Court  Justice,  under 
color  of  State  authority,  the  execution  of  which  would 
again  have  placed  his  life  in  great  peril. 
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The  grotesque  feature  of  the  performance  was  aptly 
presented  by  the  following  imaginary  dialogue  which 
appeared  in  an  Eastern  paper : 

Newsboy  :  "  Man  tried  to  kill  a  judge  in  California !" 
Customer  :  "  What  was  done  about  it  ?" 
Newsboy  :  **  Oh !  They  arrested  the  judge." 

The  illegality  of  Justice  Field's  arrest  will  be  per- 
fectly evident  to  whoever  will  read  sections  811,  812, 
and  813  of  the  Penal  Code  of  California.  These  sec- 
tions provide  that  no  warrant  can  be  issued  by  a  magis- 
trate until  he  has  examined,  on  oath,  the  informant, 
taken  depositions  setting  forth  the  facts  tending  to 
establish  the  commission  of  the  offense  and  the  guilt  of 
the  accused,  and  himself  been  satisfied  by  these  depo- 
sitions that  there  is  reasonable  ground  that  the  person 
accused  has  committed  the  offense.  None  of  these 
requirements  had  been  met  in  Justice  Field's  case. 

It  needs  no  lawyer  to  understand  that  a  magistrate 
violates  the  plain  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  these 
provisions  of  law  when  he  issues  a  warrant  without 
first  having  before  him  some  evidence  of  the  probable, 
or  at  least  the  possible,  guilt  of  the  accused.  If  this 
were  otherwise,  private  malice  could  temporarily  sit  in 
judgment  upon  the  object  of  its  hatred,  however  blame- 
less, and  be  rewarded  for  perjury  by  being  allowed  the 
use  of  our  jails  as  places  in  which  to  satisfy  its  ven- 
geance.    Such  a  view  of  the  law  made   Sarah  Althea 
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the  magistrate  at  Stockton  on  the  14th  of  AugUHt,  and 
Justice  Swain  her  obsequious  amanuensis.  Such  a 
view  of  the  law  would  enable  any  convict  who  had  just 
served  a  term  in  the  penitentiary  to  treat  himself  to 
the  luxury  of  dragging  to  jail  the  judge  who  sentenced 
him,  and  keeping  him  there  without  bail  as  long  as 
the  magistrate  acting  for  him  could  be  induced  to  de- 
lay the  examination. 

The  arrest  of  Justice  Field  was  an  attempt  to  kidnap 
him  for  a  foul  purpose,  and  if  the  United  States  cir- 
cuit judge  had  not  released  him  he  would  have  been 
the  victim  of  as  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  treatment  as 
is  ever  meted  out  in  Russia  to  the  most  dangerous  of 
nihilists,  to  punish  him  for  having  narrowly  escaped 
assassination  by  no  act  or  effort  of  his  own. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


HABEAS   CORPUS   PROCEEDINGS   IN   NEAGLE's   CASE. 


This  narrative  would  not  be  complete  without  a 
statement  of  the  proceedings  in  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court,  and  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
on  appeal,  in  the  habeas  corpus  proceedings  in  the 
case  of  Neagle,  the  deputy  marshal,  whose  courageous 
devotion  to  his  official  duties  had  saved  the  life  of 
Justice  Field  at  the  expense  of  that  of  his  would-be 
assassin.  We  have  already  seen  that  Neagle,  being  in 
the  custody  of  the  sheriflf  of  San  Joaquin  county,  upon 
a  charge  of  murder  in  the  shooting  of  Judge  Terry, 
had  ])resented  a  petition  to  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  for  a  writ  of  lutheas  corpus  to  the  end  that  he 
might  thereby  be  restored  to  his  liberty. 

A  writ  was  issued,  and  upon  its  return,  August  17th, 
tho  sheriff  of  San  Joaquin  county  produced  Neagle  and 
a  copy  of  the  warrant  under  which  he  held  him  in  cus- 
tody, issued  by  the  justice  of  the  peace  of  that  county, 
and  also  of  the  affidavit  of  Sarah  Althea  Terry,  upon 
which  the  warrant  was  granted.  Neagle  being  desirous 
of  trji versing  tho  return  of  the  sheriff,  further  proceed- 
innrs  wore  adjourned  until  the  22d  of  the  month,  and  in 
the  meantime    he  was    placed    in    the  custody  of  the 
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United  States  marshal  for  the  district.  On  the  22d  a 
traverse  of  the  return  was  filed  by  him  stating  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  homicide  with  which  he  was  charged  as 
narrated  above,  and  averring  that  he  was  at  the  time 
of  its  commission  a  deputy  marshal  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district,  acting  under  the  orders  of  his 
superior,  and  under  the  directions  of  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States  in  protecting  the  Asso- 
ciate Justice,  whilst  in  the  dischai^e  of  his  duties,  from 
the  threatened  assault  and  violence  of  Terry,  who  had 
declared  that  on  meeting  the  Justice  he  would  insult, 
assault,  and  kill  him,  and  that  the  homicide  with  which 
the  petitioner  is  charged  was  committed  in  resisting 
the  attempted  execution  of  these  threats  in  the  belief 
that  Terry  intended  at  the  time  to  kill  the  Justice,  and 
that  but  for  such  homicide  he  would  have  succeeded  in 
his  attempt.  These  particulars  are  stated  with  great 
fullness  of  detail.  To  this  traverse,  which  was  after- 
wards amended,  but  not  in  any  material  respect,  a 
demurrer  was  interposed  for  the  sheriff  by  the  district 
attorney  of  San  Joaquin  county.  Its  material  point 
was  that  it  did  not  appear  from  the  traverse  that 
Neagle  was  in  the  custody  of  the  sheriff  for  an  act  done 
or  omitted  in  pursuance  of  any  law  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  order,  process,  or  decree  of  any  court  or 
judge  thereof,  or  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  or  a 
treaty  of  the  United  States.    The  court  then  considered 
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whether  it  should  hear  testimony  as  to  the  facts  of  the 
case,  or  proceed  with  the  argument  of  the  demurrer  to 
the  traverse.  It  decided  to  take  the  testimony,  and  to 
hear  counsel  when  the  whole  case  was  before  it,  on  the 
merits  as  well  as  on  the  question  of  jurisdiction.  The 
testimony  was  then  taken.  It  occupied  several  days, 
and  brought  out  strongly  the  facts  which  have  l>een 
already  narrated,  and  need  not  here  be  repeated. 
When  completed,  the  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  to  interfere  in 
the  matter  was  elaborately  argued  by  the  attorney-gen- 
eral of  the  State,  and  special  counsel  who  appeared 
with  the  district  attorney  of  San  Joaquin  county  on 
behalf  of  the  State,  they  contending  that  the  oflfense, 
with  which  the  petitioner  was  charged,  could  only  be 
inquired  into  before  a  tribunal  of  the  State.  Mr. 
Carey,  United  Stales  district  attorney,  and  Messrs. 
Herrin,  Mesick,  and  Wilson,  special  counsel,  appeared 
on  behalf  of  the  petitioner,  and  contended  for  the 
jurisdiction,  and  for  the  discharge  of  the  petitioner 
upon  the  facts  of  the  case.  They  did  not  pretend  that 
any  person  in  the  State,  be  he  high  or-  low,  might  not 
be  tried  by  the  local  authorities  for  a  crime  committed 
against  the  State,  but  they  did  contend  that  when  the 
alleged  crime  consisted  in  an  act  which  was  claimed  to 
have  been  done  in  the  performance  of  a  duty  devolv- 
ing upon  him  by  a  law  of  the  United  States,  it  was 
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within  the  competency  of  their  courts  to  inquire,  in  the 
first  instance,  whether  that  act  thus  done  was  in  the 
performance  of  a  duty  devolving  upon  him ;  and  if  it 
was,  that  the  alleged  offender  had  not  committed  a 
crime  against  the  State,  and  was  entitled  to  be  dis- 
charged. Their  arguments  were  marked  by  great 
ability  and  learning,  and  their  perusal  would  be 
interesting  and  instructive,  but  space  will  not  allow  me 
to  give  even  a  synopsis  of  them. 

The  court,  in  deciding  the  case,  went  into  a  full  and 
elaborate  consideration,  not  only  of  its  jurisdiction,  but 
of  every  objection  on  the  merits  presented  by  counsel 
on  behalf  of  the  State.  Only  a  brief  outline  can  be 
given. 

The  court  held  that  it  was  within  the  competency  of 
the  President,  and  of  the  Attorney-General  as  the  head 
of  the-  Department  of  Justice,  representing  him,  to  di- 
rect that  measures  be  taken  for  the  protection  of  oflScers 
of  the  Government  whilst  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  and  that  it  was  specially  appropriate  that  such 
protection  should  be  given  to  the  justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  whilst  thus  engaged 
in  their  respective  circuits,  and  in  passing  to  and  from 
them  ;  that  the  Attorney-General,  representing  the  Pres- 
ident, was  fully  justified  in  giving  orders  to  the  marshal 
of  the  California  district  to  appoint  a  deputy  to  look 
specially  to  the  protection  of  Justices  Field  and  Saw- 
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yer  from  assault  and  violence  threatened  by  Terry  and 
his  wife ;  and  that  the  deputy  marshal,  acting  tinder 
instructions  for  their  protection,  was  justified  in  any 
measures  that  were  necessary  for  that  purpose,  even  to 
taking  the  life  of  the  assailant. 

The  court  recognized  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  exercised  full  jurisdiction,  within  the 
sphere  of  its  powers,  over  the  whole  territory  of  the 
country,  and  that  when  any  conflict  arose  between  the 
State  and  the  General  Government  in  the  administra- 
tion of  their  respective  powers,  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  must  prevail,  for  the  Constitution  de- 
clares that  it  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  pur- 
suance thereof  "  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
and  that  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound 
thereby,  anything  in  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  any 
State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.'*  The  court 
quoted  the  language  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Tennessee 
V.  Davis  (100  U.  S.  257,  263),  that  "  It  [the  General 
Government]  can  act  only  through  its  officers  and 
agents,  and  they  must  act  within  the  States.  If,  when 
thus  acting  and  within  the  scope  of  their  authority, 
those  officers  can  be  arrested  and  brought  to  trial  in  a 
State  court,  for  an  alleged  offense  against  the  law  of 
the  State,  yet  warranted  by  the  Federal  authority  they 
possesH,  and  if  the  General  Government  is  powerless  to 
interfere  at  once  for  their  protection — if  their  protec- 
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tion  must  be  left  to  the  action  of  the  State  court — the 
operations  of  the  General  Government  may,  at  any 
time,  be  arrested  at  the  will  of  one  of  its  members. 
The  legislation  of  a  State  may  be  unfriendly.  It  may 
affix  penalties  to  acts  done  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  the  National  Government  and  in  obedience  to 
its  laws.  It  may  deny  the  authority  conferred  by  those 
laws.  The  State  court  may  administer  not  only  the 
laws  of  the  State,  but  equally  Federal  law,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  paralyze  the  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment. And  even  if,  after  trial  and  final  judgment  in 
the  State  court,  a  case  can  be  brought  into  the  United 
States  court  for  review,  the  officer  is  withdrawn  from 
the  discharge  of  his  duty  during  the  pendency  of  the 
prosecution,  and  the  exercise  of  acknowledged  Federal 
power  arrested.  We  do  not  think  such  an  element  of 
weakness  is  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution.  The 
United  States  is  a  government  with  authority  extend- 
ing over  the  whole  territory  of  the  Union,  acting  upon 
the  States  and  upon  the  people  of  the  States.  While 
it  is  limited  in  the  number  of  its  powers,  so  far  as  its 
sovereignty  extends,  it  is  supreme.  No  State  govern- 
ment can  exclude  it  from  the  exercise  of  any  authority 
conferred  upon  it  by  the  Constitution,  obstruct  its  au- 
thorized officers  against  its  will,  or  withhold  from  it,  for 
a  moment,  the  cognizance  of  any  subject  which  that 
instrument  has  committed  to  it.'*  To  this  strong  lan- 
guage the  Circuit  Court  added  : 
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"  The  very  idea  of  a  government  composed  of  ex- 
ecutive, legislative,  and  judicial  departments  necessarily 
comprehends  the  power  to  do  all  things,  through  its 
appropriate  oflScers  and  agents,  within  the  scope  of  its 
general  governmental  purposes  and  powers,  requisite  to 
preserve  its  existence,  protect  it  and  its  ministers,  and 
give  it  complete  efficiency  in  all  its  parts.  It  necessarily 
and  inherently  includes  power  in  its  executive  depart- 
ment to  enforce  the  laws,  keep  the  national  peace  with 
regard  to  its  officers  while  in  the  line  of  their  duty,  and 
protect  by  its  all-powerful  arm  all  the  other  depart- 
ments and  the  officers  and  instrumentalities  necessary 
to  their  efficiency  while  engaged  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties." 

In  language  attributed  to  Mr.  ex-Secretary  Bayard, 
used  with  reference  to  this  very  case,  which  we  quote, 
not  as  a  controlling  judicial  authority,  but  for  its  in- 
trinsic, sound,  common  sense,  "  The  robust  and  essen- 
tial principle  must  be  recognized  and  proclaimed, 
that  the  inherent  powers  of  every  government  which 
is  sufficient  to  authorize  and  enforce  the  judgment  of 
its  courts  are,  equally,  and  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places,  sufficient  to  protect  the  individual  judge  who, 
fearlessly  and  conscientiously  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty,  pronounces  those  judgments." 

In  reference  to  the  duties  of  the  President  and  the 
powers  of  the  Attorney-General  under  him,  and  of  the 
lattcr's  control  of  the  marshals  of  the  United  States, 
the  court  observed  that  the  duties  of  the  President  are 
prescribed    in    terse   and    comprehensive   language  in 
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section  3  of  article  II  of  the  Constitution,  which  de- 
clares that  "  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed  ;"  that  this  gives  him  all  the  authority 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  intended — all 
the  authority  necessarily  inherent  in  the  office,  not 
otherwise  limited,  and  that  Congress,  added  the  court, 
in  pursuance  of  powers  vested  in  it,  has  provided  for 
seven  departments,  as  subordinate  to  the  President,  to 
aid  him  in  performing  his  executive  functions.  Sec- 
tion 346,  E.  S.,  provides  that  •*  there  shall  be  at  the 
seat  of  government  an  executive  department  to  be 
known  as  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  an  Attorney- 
General,  who  shall  be  the  head  thereof."  He  thus  has 
the  general  supervision  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
national  judiciary,  and  section  362  provides,  as  a  por- 
tion of  his  powers  and  duties,  that  he  "  shall  exercise 
general  superintendence  and  direction  over  the  at- 
torneys and  marshals  of  all  the  districts  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Territories  as  to  the  manner  of  dis- 
charging their  respective  duties ;  and  the  several 
district  attorneys  and  marshals  are  required  to  report 
to  the  Attorney-General  an  account  of  their  official 
proceedings,  and  of  the  state  and  condition  of  their 
respective  offices,  in  such  time  and  manner  as  the 
Attorney-General  may  direct."  Section  788,  R.  S., 
provides  that  "  the  marshals  and  their  deputies  shall 
have,  in  each  State,  the  same  powers  in  executing  the 
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law8  of  the  United  States  as  the  sheriffs  and  their 
deputies  in  such  State  may  have,  by  law,  in  executing 
the  laws  thereof."      By  section  817  of  the  penal  code 
of  California  the  sheriff  is  a  "  peace  oflScer,"  and  by 
section  4176  of  the  political  code  he  is  "  to  preserve 
the  peace  "  and  '*  prevent  and  suppress  breaches  of  the 
peace."     The    marshal   is,   therefore,   under  the   pro- 
visions of  the  statute  cited,  "  a  peace  officer,"  so  far  as 
keeping  the  peace  in   any  matter  wherein  the  powers 
of  the  United   States  are  concerned,  and  as  to  such 
matters    he   has   all   the    powers    of    the   sheriff,   as 
peace  officer  under  the  laws  of  the  State.      He  is,  in 
such  matters,  "  to  preserve  the  peace  "  and  "  prevent 
and  suppress  breaches   of    the  peace."      An   assault 
upon  or  an  assassination  of  a  judge  of  a  United  States 
court  while  engaged  in   any  matter  pertaining  to  his 
official    duties,    on     account    or    by    reason    of     his 
judicial  decisions,  or  action  in  performing  his  official 
duties,  is  a  breach  of  the  peace,  affecting  the  authority 
and  interests  of   the    United  States,  and    within   the 
jurisdiction  and  power  of  the  marshal  or  his  deputies  to 
prevent  as  a  peace  officer  of  the  National  Governmeut. 
Such  an  assault  is  not  merely  an  assault  upon  the  per- 
son of  the  judge  as  a  man ;  it  is  an   assault  upon  the 
national  judiciary,  which  he  represents,  and  through  it 
an  assault  upon  the  authority  of  the  nation  itself.     It 
is,  nocei^sarily,  a  breach  of  the  national  peace.     As  a 
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national  peace  officer,  under  the  conditions  indicated, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  marshal  and  his  deputies  to  pre- 
vent a  breach  of  the  national  peace  by  an  assault  upon 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  in  the  person  of  a 
judge  of  its  highest  court,  while  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty.  If  this  be  not  so,  in  the  language  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  "  Why  do  we  have  marshals  at  all  ?  " 
What  useful  functions  can  they  perform  in  the  economy 
of  the  National  Government  ? 

Section  787  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  also  declares 
that  ^'  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  marshal  of  each 
district  to  attend  the  District  and  Circuit  Courts  when 
sitting  therein,  and  to  execute  throughout  the  district 
all  lawful  precepts  directed  to  him  and  issued  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  he  shall  have 
power  to  command  all  necessary  assistance  in  the 
execution  of  his  duty."  There  is  no  more  authority 
specifically  conferred  upon  the  marshal  by  this  section 
to  protect  the  judge  from  assassination  in  open  court, 
without  a  specific  order  or  command,  than  there  is  to 
protect  him  out  of  court,  when  on  the  way  from  one 
court  to  another  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties. 
The  marshals  are  in  daily  attendance  upon  the  judges, 
and  performing  official  duties  in  their  chambers.  Yet 
no  statute  specifically  points  out  those  duties  or  re- 
quires their  performance.  Indeed,  no  such  places  as 
chambers  for  the  circuit  judges  or  circuit  justices  are 
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mentioned  at  all  in  the  statutes.  Yet  the  marshal  is 
as  clearly  authorized  to  protect  the  judges  there  as  in 
the  court-room.  All  business  done  out  of  court  by 
the  judge  is  called  chamber  business.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  done  in  what  is  usually  called  cham- 
bers. Chamber  business  may  be  done,  and  often  is 
done,  on  the  street,  in  the  judge's  own  house,  at  the 
hotel  where  he  stops,  when  absent  from  home,  or  it 
may  be  done  in  transitu,  on  the  cars  in  going  from 
one  place  to  another  within  the  proper  jurisdiction  to 
hold  court.  Mr.  Justice  Field  could,  as  well,  and  as 
authoritatively,  issue  a  temporary  injunction,  grant  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  an  order  to  show  cause,  or  do 
any  other  chamber  business  for  the  district  in  the 
dining-room  at  Lathrop,  as  at  his  chambers  in  San 
Francisco,  or  in  the  court-room.  The  chambers  of 
the  judge,  where  chambers  are  provided,  are  not  an 
element  of  jurisdiction,  but  are  a  convenience  to  the 
judge,  and  to  suitors — places  where  the  judge  at 
proper  times  can  be  readily  found,  and  the  business 
conveniently  transacted. 

But  inasmuch  as  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  (sec.  753)  declare  that  the  writ  of  habeas  an  pus 
shall  not  extend  to  "  a  prisoner  in  jail  unless  where  he 
is  in  custody — for  an  act  done  or  omitted  in  pursuance 
of  a.  law  ot  the  United  States,  or  of  an  order,  process, 
or  decree  of  a  court  or  judge  thereof,  or  in  custody  in 
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violation  of  the  Constitution  or  of  a  law  or  treaty  of  the 
United  States,"  it  was  urged  in  the  argument  by  counsel 
for  the  State  that  there  is  no  statute  which  specifically 
makes  it  the  duty  of  a  marshal  or  deputy  marshal  to 
protect  the  judges  of  the  United  States  whilst  out  of 
the  court-room,  travelling  fi-om  one  point  to  another  in 
their  circuits,  on  official  business,  from  the  violence  of 
litigants  who  have  become  offended  at  the  adverse  de- 
cisions made  by  them  in  the  performance  of  their 
judicial  duties,  and  that  such  officers  are  not  within 
the  provisions  of  that  section.  To  this  the  court 
replied  that  the  language  of  the  section  is,  "  an  act 
done  in  pursuance  of  a  law  of  the  United  States " 
— not  in  pursuance  of  a  statute  of  the  United  States; 
and  that  the  statutes  do  not  present  in  express  terms 
all  the  law  of  the  United  States ;  that  their  incidents 
and  implications  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  law  as  their 
express  provisions  ;  and  that  when  they  prescribe 
duties  providing  for  the  accomplishment  of  certain 
designated  objects,  or  confer  authority  in  general  terms, 
they  carry  with  them  all  the  powers  essential  to  effect 
the  ends  designed.  As  said  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
in  Osbom  v.  Bank  of  the  United  States  (9  Wheaton, 
865-866),  "  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  legislative  act  to 
involve  consequences  which  are  not  expressed.  An 
officer,  for  example,  is  ordered  to  arrest  an  individual. 
It  is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it  usual,  to  say  that  he  shall 
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not  be  punished  for  obeying  this  order.  His  security 
is  implied  in  the  order  itself.  It  is  no  unusual  thing 
for  an  act  of  Congress  to  imply,  without  expressing, 
this  very  exemption  from  State  control,  which  is  said 
to  be  so  objectionable  in  this  instance.  The  collectors 
of  the  revenue,  the  carriers  of  the  mail,  the  mint 
establishment,  and  all  those  institutions  which  are 
public  in  their  nature,  are  examples  in  point.  It  has 
never  been  doubted  that  all  who  are  employed  in  them 
are  protected  while  in  the  line  of  duty ;  and  yet  this 
protection  is  not  expressed  in  any  act  of  Congress. 
It  is  incidental  to,  and  is  implied  in,  the  several  acts  by 
which  these  institutions  are  created ;  and  is  secured  to 
the  individuals  employed  in  them  by  the  judicial  power 
alone — that  is,  the  judicial  power  is  the  instrument 
employed  by  the  Government  in  administering  this 
security." 

Upon  this  the  Circuit  Court  observed  : 

"  If  the  officers  referred  to  in  the  preceding  passage 
are  to  be  protected  while  in  the  line  of  their  duty, 
without  any  special  law  or  statute  requiring  such  pro- 
tection, the  judges  of  the  courts,  the  principal  officers 
in  a  department  of  the  Government  second  to  no  other, 
are  also  to  be  protected,  and  their  executive  subordi- 
nates— the  marshals  and  their  deputies — shielded  from 
harm  by  the  national  laws  while  honestly  engaged  in 
protecting  the  heads  of  the  courts  from  assassination.'' 

Note. — I  find  the  following  apt  illustrations  of  this  doctrine  in  a 
journal  of  the  day  : 
If  a  military  or  naval  officer  of  the  United  States,  in  the  necessary 
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To  the  position  that  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of 
the  State  is  devolved  solely  upon  the  officers  of  the 
State,  and  not  in  any  respect  upon  the  marshals  of  the 
United  States,  the   court  replied :  This  position  is  al- 


snppression  of  a  mutiny  or  enforcement  of  obedience,  should  wound 
or  take  the  life  of  a  subordinate,  would  it  be  contended  that,  if 
arrested  for  that  act  by  the  State  authority,  he  could  not  be  released 
on  habeas  corpus^  because  no  statute  expressly  authorized  the  per- 
formance of  the  act  ?  If  the  commander  of  a  revenue  cutter  should 
be  directed  to  pursue  and  retake  a  vessel  which,  after  seizure,  had 
escaped  from  the  custody  of  the  law,  and  the  oflQcer  in  the  perform- 
ance of  that  duty,  and  when  necessary  to  overcome  resistance,  should 
injure  or  kill  a  member  of  the  crew  of  the  vessel  he  was  ordered  to 
recapture,  and  if  for  that  act  he  should  be  arrested  and  accused  of 
crime  under  the  State  authority,  will  any  sensible  person  maintain 
that  the  provisions  of  the  habeas  carpus  act  could  not  be  invoked  for 
his  release,  notwithstanding  that  no  statute  could  be  shown  which 
directly  authorized  the  act  for  which  he  was  arrested  ?  If  by  com- 
mand of  the  President  a  company  of  troops  were  marched  into  this 
city  to  protect  the  sub  treasury  from  threatened  pillage,  and  in  so 
doing  life  were  taken,  would  not  the  act  of  the  officer  who  commanded 
the  troops  be  an  act  done  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  lawful  exercise  of  its  authority  ?  Could  he  be  im- 
prisoned and  tried  before  a  State  jury  on  the  charge  of  murder,  and 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  be  powerless  to  inquire  into  the  facts 
on  habeas  carpm,  and  to  discharge  him  if  found  to  have  acted  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty  ?  Can  the  authority  of  the  United  States  for 
the  protection  of  their  officers  be  less  than  their  authority  to  protect 
their  property  ? 

There  appears  to  be  but  one  rational  answer  to  these  questions. 

In  all  these  cases  the  authority  vested  in  the  officer  to  suppress  a 
mutiny,  or  to  overtake  and  capture  an  escaped  vessel,  or  to  protect 
the  subtreasury  from  threatened  pillage,  carries  with  it  power  to  do 
all  things  necessary  to  accomplish  the  object  desired,  even  the  killing 
of  the  oflf ending  party.  The  law  conferring  the  authority  thus  ex- 
tended to  the  officer  in  these  cases,  is  in  the  sense  of  the  habeas 
corpus  act,  a  law  of  the  United  States  to  do  ail  things  necessary  for 
the  execution  of  that  authority. 
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ready  answered  by  what  has  been  said.  Bat  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  it  was  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
State  to  preserve  the  public  peace  and  amply  protect 
the  life  of  Justice  Field,  hut  it  did  not  do  it,  and  had 
the  United  States  relied  upon  the  State  to  keep  the 
peace  as  to  him — one  of  the  justices  of  the  highest 
court — in  relation  to  matters  concerning  the  performance 
of  his  official  duties,  they  would  have  leaned  upon  a 
broken  reed.  The  result  of  the  eflforts  to  obtain  an 
officer  from  the  State  to  assist  in  preserving  the  peace 
and  protecting  him  at  Lathrop  was  anything  but  suc- 
cessful. The  officer  of  the  State  at  Lathrop,  instead  of 
arresting  the  conspirator  of  the  contemplated  murderer, 
the  wife  of  the  deceased,  arrested  the  officer  of  the 
United  States,  assigned  by  the  Government  to  the  spe- 
cial duty  of  protecting  the  justice  against  the  very  par- 
ties, while  in  the  actual  prosecution  of  duties  assigned 
to  him,  without  warrant,  thereby  leaving  his  charge 
without  the  protection  provided  by  the  Government  he 
was  serving,  at  a  time  when  such  protection  seemed 
most  needed.  And,  besides,  the  use  of  the  State  police 
force  beyond  the  limits  of  a  county  for  the  protection 
of  Justice  Field  would  have  been  impracticable,  as  the 
powers  of  the  sheriflf  would  have  ended  at  its  bordei*s, 
and  of  other  township  and  city  peace  officers  at  the 
boundaries  of  their  respective  townships  and  cities. 
Only  a  United  States  marshal  or  his  deputy  could  have 
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exercised  these  official  fuDctioDS  throughout  the  judi- 
cial district,  which  embraces  many  counties.  The  only 
remedy  suggested  on  the  part  of  the  State  was  to  arrest 
the  deceased  and  hold  him  to  bail  to  keep  the  peace 
under  section  706  of  the  Penal  Code,  the  highest  limit 
of  the  amount  of  bail  being  $5,000.  But  although  the 
threats  are  conceded  to  have  been  publicly  known  in 
the  State,  no  State  officer  took  any  means  to  provide 
this  flimsy  safeguard.  And  the  execution  of  a  bond  in 
this  amount  to  keep  the  peace  would  have  had  no  effect 
in  deterring  the  intended  assailants  from  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offense  contemplated,  when  the  penalties  of 
the  law  would  not  deter  them. 

As  to  the  deliberation  and  wisdom  of  Neagle's  con- 
duct under  the  circumstances,  the  court,  after  stating 
the  established  facts,  concludes  as  follows : 

"  When  the  deceased  left  his  seat,  some  thirty  feet 
distant,  walked  stealthily  down  the  passage  in  the  rear 
of  Justice  Field  and  dealt  the  unsuspecting  jurist  two 
preliminary  blows,  doubtless  by  way  of  reminding  him 
that  the  time  for  vengeance  had  at  last  come.  Justice 
Field  was  already  at  the  traditional  '  wall '  of  the  law. 
He  was  sitting  quietly  at  a  table,  back  to  the  assailant, 
eating  his  breakfast,  the  side  opposite  being  occupied 
by  other  passengers,  some  of  whom  were  women,  simi- 
larly engaged.  When,  in  a  dazed  condition,  he  awoke 
to  the  reality  of  the  situation  and  saw  the  stalwart 
form  of  the  deceased  with  arm  drawn  back  for  a  final 
mortal  blow,  there  was  no  time  to  get  under  or  over 
the   table,  had   the   law,  under  any  circumstances,  re- 
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quired  such  an  act  for  his  justification.  Neagle  could 
not  seek  a  '  wall '  to  justify  his  acts  without  abandon- 
ing his  charge  to  certain  death.  When,  therefore,  he 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  cried,  '  Stop  !  I  am  an  officer,' 
and  saw  the  powerful  arm  of  the  deceased  drawn  back 
for  the  final  deadly  stroke  instantly  change  its  direction 
to  his  left  breast,  apparently  seeking  his  favorite 
weapon,  the  knife,  and  at  the  same  time  heard  the 
half-suppressed,  disappointed  growl  of  recognition  of 
the  man  who,  with  the  aid  of  half  a  dozen  others,  had 
finally  succeeded  in  disarming  him  of  his  knife  at  the 
court-room  a  year  before,  the  supreme  moment  had 
come,  or,  at  least,  with  abundant  reason  he  thought  so, 
and  fired  the  fatal  shot.  The  testimony  all  concurs  in 
showing  this  to  be  the  state  of  facts,  and  the  almost 
universal  consensus  of  public  opinion  of  the  United 
States  seems  to  justify  the  act.  On  that  occasion  a 
second,  or  two  seconds,  signified,  at  least,  two  valuable 
lives,  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  prudence  would  jus- 
tify a  shot  one  or  two  seconds  too  soon  rather  than  a 
fraction  of  a  second  too  late.  Upon  our  minds  the 
evidence  leaves  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  homicide 
was  fully  justified  by  the  circumstances.  Neagle  on 
the  scene  of  action,  facing  the  party  making  a  murder- 
ous assault,  knowing  by  personal  experience  his  physi- 
cal powers  and  his  desperate  character,  and  by  general 
reputation  his  life-long  habit  of  carrying  arms,  his 
readiness  to  use  them,  and  his  angry,  murderous  threats, 
and  seeing  his  demoniac  looks,  his  stealthy  assault 
upon  Justice  Field  from  behind,  and,  remembering  the 
sacred  trust  committed  to  his  charge — Neagle,  in  these 
trying  circumstances,  was  the  party  to  determine  when 
the  supreme  moment  for  action  had  come,  and  if  he, 
honestly,  acted  with  reasonable  judgment  and  discre- 
tion, the  law  justifies  him,  even  if  he  erred.  But  who 
will  have  the  courage  to  stand  up  in  the  presence  of 
the  facts  developed   by  the  testimony  in  this  case,  and 
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say  that  he  fired  the  smallest  fraction  of  a  second  too 
soon  ? 

"  In  our  judgment  he  acted,  under  the  trying  circum- 
stances surrounding  him,  in  good  faith  and  with  con- 
summate courage,  judgment,  and  discretion.  The 
homicide  was,  in  our  opinion,  clearly  justifiable  in  law, 
and  in  the  forum  of  sound,  practical  common  sense 
commendable.  This  being  so,  and  the  act  having  been 
*  done  *  *  *  in  pursuance  of  a  law  of  the  United 
States,'  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  cannot  be  an  of- 
fense against,  and  he  is  not  amenable  to,  the  laws  of 
the  State.^ 


?» 


The  petitioner  was  accordingly  discharged  from  ar- 
rest. 


CHAPTEB  XIX. 

EXPRESSIONS   OF   PUBLIC   OPINION. 

This  case  and  all  the  attendant  circumstances — the 
attempted  assassination  of  Justice  Field  by  his  former 
associate,  Terry  ;  the  defeat  of  this  murderous  attempt 
by  Deputy  Marshal  Neagle ;  the  arrest  of  Justice 
Field  and  the  deputy  marshal  upon  the  charge  of 
murder,  and  their  discharge — created  very  great 
interest  throughout  the  United  States.  They  were  the 
subject  of  articles  in  all  the  leading  journals  of  the 
country ;  and  numerous  telegrams  and  letters  of  con- 
gratulation were  sent  to  the  Justice  on  his  escape  from 
the  murderous  attempt.  Satisfaction  was  very  generally 
expressed  at  the  fate  which  Terry  met,  and  much 
praise  was  given  to  the  courageous  conduct  of  Neagle 
and  at  the  bearing  of  Justice  Field  under  the  trying 
circumstances. 

A  few  of  the  letters  received  by  him  are  here  given, 
and  citations  are  made  from  some  of  the  periodicals, 
which  indicated  the  general  sentiment  of  the  country. 

Letter  from  Hon.  T.  F.  Bayard,  ex-Secretary  of  State  : 

Wilmington,  Delaware,  August  18,  1889. 

My  Dear  Brother  Field  : 

I  was  absent  from  home  when  I  first  saw  in  the 
newspapers  an  account  of  the  infamous  assault  of  the 
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Terrys — husband  and  wife — upon  you,  and  the  prompt 
and  courageous  action  of  Deputy  Marshal  Neagle  that 
happily  frustrated  the  iniquitous  plot  against  your 
life. 

Accept,  my  dear  friend,  my  fervent  congratulations 
on  your  escape  from  the  designs  of  this  madman  and  of 
the  shameless  creature  who  was  his  wife  and  accom- 
plice. 

For  the  sake  of  our  country  and  its  reputation  in  the 
eyes  of  Christendom,  I  am  indeed  grateful  that  this 
vile  stab  at  its  judicial  power,  as  vested  in  your  per- 
sonality, miscarried,  and  that  by  good  fortune  the 
insane  malice  of  a  disappointed  suitor  should  have  been 
thwarted. 

Your  dignified  courage  in  this  tragical  episode  is 
most  impressive,  and,  while  it  endears  you  the  more  to 
those  who  love  you,  will  wring  even  from  your  foes  a 
tribute  of  respect  and  admiration. 

Passing  over  the  arguments  that  may  be  wrought  out 
of  the  verbiage  of  our  dual  constitution  of  government, 
the  robust  and  essential  principle  must  be  recognized 
and  proclaimed — that  the  inherent  poxoers  of  every  gov- 
ernment which  are  sufficient  to  authorize  and  enforce 
the  judgments  of  its  courts  are  equally  and  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places  sufficient  to  protect  the  individ- 
ual judge  who  fearlessly  and  conscientiously,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  pronounces  those  judgments. 

The  case,  my  dear  friend,  is  not  yours  alone  ;  it  is 
equally  mine  and  that  of  every  other  American.  A  princi- 
ple so  vital  to  society,  to  the  body  politic,  was  never  more 
dangerously  and  wickedly  assailed  than  by  the  assault 
of  Terry  and  his  wife  upon  you  for  your  just  and  hon- 
orable performance  of  your  duty  as  a  magistrate. 

I  can  well  comprehend  the  shock  to  which  this  oc- 
currence has  subjected  you,  and  I  wish  I  could  be  by 
your  side  to  give  you  assurance  orally  (if  any  were 
needed)  of  tluit    absolute    sympathy    and    support   to 
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which  you  are  so  fuUy  entitled.  But  these  lines  will 
perhaps  suffice  to  make  you  feel  the  affectionate  and 
steadfast  regard  I  entertain  for  you,  and  which  this 
terrible  event  has  but  increased. 

I  cannot  forbear  an  expression  of  the  hope  that  the 
arguments  of  jurisdictional  and  other  points  which 
must  attend  the  litigation  and  settlement  of  this  tragedy 
may  not  be  abated  or  warped  to  meet  any  temporary 
local  or  partisan  demand. 

The  voice  of  Justice  can  never  speak  in  clearer  or 
more  divine  accents  than  when  heard  in  vindication  and 
honor  of  her  own  faithful  ministers. 
Ever,  my  dear  Judge  Field, 

Sincerely  yours, 

T.  F.  BAYARD. 
The  Hon.  Stephen  J.  Field, 

San  Francisco^  Cal. 

Letter  from  Hon.  E.  J.  Phelps,  former  Minister  to 
England : 

Burlington,  Vermont,  August  17,  1889. 

My  Dear  Judge  Field  : 

Pray  let  me  congratulate  you  most  heartily  on  the 
Terry  transaction.  Nothing  that  has  ever  occurred  in 
the  administration  of  justice  has  given  me  more  satisfac- 
tion than  this  prompt,  righteous,  and  effectual  vindica- 
tion through  an  officer  of  the  court  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  judiciary  when  in  the  discharge  of  its  duty.  What 
your  marshal  did  was  exactly  the  right  thing,  at  the 
right  time,  and  in  the  right  way.  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  join  in  a  suitable  testimonial  to  him,  if  our 
profession  will,  as  they  ought,  concur  in  presenting  it. 

Your  own  coohiess  and  carriage  in  confronting  this 
danger  in  the  discharge  of  your  duty  must  be  univer- 
sally admired,  and  will  shed  an  additional  lustre  on  a 
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judicial  career  which  was  distinguished  enough  without 
it. 

You  have  escaped  a  great  peril — acquired  a  fresh 
distinction — and  vindicated  mostproperly  the  dignity  of 
your  high  station. 

I  am  glad  to  perceive  that  this  is  the  general  opinion. 
Anticipating  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  Washing- 
ton next  term, 

I  am  always,  dear  sir, 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

E.  J.  PHELPS. 

Letter  from  Hon.   George  F.   Hoar,  Senator  from 

Massachusetts : 

Worcester,  A  uguat  16, 1889. 

My  Dear  Judge  Field  : 

I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you,  at  this  time,  how  high 
you  stand  in  the  confidence  and  reverence  of  all  good 
men  here,  how  deeply  they  were  shocked  by  this  out- 
rage attempted  not  so  much  on  you  as  on  the  judicial 
office  itself,  and  how  entirely  the  prompt  action  of  the 
officer  is  approved.  I  hope  you  may  long  be  spared  to 
the  public  service. 

I  am  faithfully  yours, 

GEO.  F.  HOAB. 

Letter  from  Hon.  J.  Proctor  Knott,  for  many  years  a 
Member  of >  Congress  from  Kentucky  and  Chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives,  and  afterwards  Governor  of  Kentucky : 

Lebanon,  Kentucky,  Septemher  5,  1889. 

My  Dear  Judge  :   *     *     * 

I  have  had  it  in  mind  to  write  you  from  the  moment 
I  first  heard  of  your  fortunate  escape  from  the  fiendish 
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assassination  with  which  vou  were  so  immineutlv 
tlireateiied,  but  I  have,  since  the  latter  part  of  May, 
been  suffering  from  a  most  distressing  affection  of  the 
eyes  which  has  rendered  it  extremely  difficult,  and  fre- 
quently, for  days  together,  quite  impossible  to  do  so. 
Even  now,  though  much  improved,  I  write  in  great  pain, 
but  I  cannot  get  my  consent  to  delay  it  longer  on  any 
account.  You  are  to  be  congratulated,  my  dear  friend, 
and  you  know  that  no  one  could  possibly  do  so  with  more 
genuine,  heartfelt  sincerity  than  I  do  myself.  *  *  * 
I  had  been  troubled,  ever  since  I  saw  you  had  gone 
to  your  circuit,  with  apprehensions  that  you  would  be 
assassinated,  or  at  least  subjected  to  some  gross  out- 
rage, and  cannot  express  my  admiration  of  the  serene 
heroism  with  which  you  went  to  your  post  of  duty,  de- 
termined not  to  debase  the  dignity  of  your  exalted  po- 
sition by  wearing  arms  for  your  defense,  notwithstand- 
ing you  were  fully  conscious  of  the  danger  which 
menaced  you.  It  didn't  surprise  me,  however,  for  I 
knew  the  stuff  you  were  made  of  ^ad  been  tested  be- 
fore. But  I  ^^v/.v  surprised  and  disgusted,  too,  that  you 
should  have  been  charged  or  even  suspected  of  any- 
thing wrong  in  the  matter.  The  magistrate  who  issued 
the  warrant  for  your  arrest  may  possibly  have  thought 
it  his  dut}'  to  do  so,  without  looking  beyond  the  "  rail- 
ing accusation  ''  of  a  baffled  and  infuriated  murderess, 
which  all  the  world  instinctively  knew  to  be  false,  yet  I 
sup])ose  there  is  not  an  intelligent  man,  woman,  or 
child  on  the  continent  who  does  not  consider  it  an  in- 
famous and  unmitigatt^d  outrage,  or  who  is  not  thor- 
oughly satisfied  that  the  brave  fellow  who  defended  you 
so  opportunely  was  legally  and  morally  justifiable  in 
what  he  did.  I  have  not  been  in  a  condition  to  i/itni' 
very  colierently,  much  less  to  read  anything  in  relation 
to  the  question  of  jurisdiction  raised  by  the  State  au- 
thorities in  the  habeas  corpus  issued  in  your  behalf  by 
the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  and  it  may  be  that,  from  the 
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mere  newspaper's  reports  that  have  reached  me,  I  have 
been  unable  to  fully  apprehend  the  objections  which 
are  made  to  the  courts  heariDg  all  the  facts  on  the  trial 
of  the  writ ;  but  it  occurs  to  me  as  a  plain  principle  of 
common  sense  that  the  federal  government  should  not 
only  have  the  power,  but  that  it  is  necessary  to  its  own 
preservation,  to  protect  its  officers  from  being  wantonly 
or  maliciously  interfered  with,  hindered  or  obstructed 
in  the  lawful  exercises  of  their  official  duties,  not  arbi- 
trarily of  course,  but  through  its  regularly  constituted 
agencies,  and  according  to  the  established  principles  of 
law  ;  and  where  such  obstruction  consists  in  the  forci- 
ble restraint  of  the  officer's  liberty,  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  federal  judiciary  should  not  inquire  into  it  on 
habeas  corpus,  when  it  is  alleged  to  be  not  only  ille- 
gal but  contrived  for  the  very  purpose  of  hindering  the 
officer  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  and  im- 
pairing the  efficiency  of  the  public  service.  It  is  true 
that  in  such  an  investigation  a  real  or  apparent  conflict 
between  State  and  federal  authority  may  bo  presented, 
which  a  due  regard  to  the  respective  rights  of  the  two 
governments  would  require  to  be  considered  with  the 
utmost  caution,  such  caution,  at  least,  as  it  is  fair  to 
presume  an  intelligent  court  would  always  be  careful 
to  exercise,  in  view  of  the  absolute  importance  of 
maintaining  as  far  as  possible  the  strictest  harmony 
between  the  two  jurisdictions.  Yet  those  rights 
are  determined  and  by  fixed  legal  principles,  which 
it  would  be  impossible  for  a  court  to  apply  in  any 
case  without  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  factb 
upon  which  their  application  in  the  particular  case 
might  depend.  For  instance,  if  your  court  should 
issue  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  the  relief  of  a 
federal  officer  upon  the  averments  in  his  petition  that 
he  was  forcibly  and  illegally  restrained  of  his  liberty 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  him  from  performing 
his  official  duties,  and  it  should  appear  in  the  return 
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to  the  writ  that  the  person  detaining  the  prisoner  was 
a  ministerial  officer  of  the  State  government  authorized 
by  its  laws  to  execute  its  process,  and  that  he  held  the 
petitioner  in  custody  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  of  arrest 
in  due  form,  issued  by  a  competent  magistrate,  to 
answer  for  an  oflFense  against  the  State  laws,  I  presume 
the  court,  in  the  absence  of  any  further  showing,  would 
instantly  remand  the  petitioner  to  the  custody  of  the 
State  authorities  without  regard  to  his  official  position 
or  the  nature  of  his  public  duties.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  suppose  there  should  be  a  traverse  of  the  return, 
averring  that  the  warrant  of  the  arrest,  though  appar- 
ently regular  in  all  respects,  was  in  truth  but  a  fraudu- 
lent contrivance  designed  and  employed  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  hindering  and  obstructing  the  petitioner  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties  as  an  officer  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  ;  that  the  magistrate  who 
issued  it,  knowingly  and  maliciousl}^  abused  his 
authority  for  that  purpose  in  pursuance  of  a  conspiracy 
between  himself  and  others,  and  not  in  good  faith,  and 
upon  probable  cause  to  bring  the  prisoner  to  justice  for 
a  crime  against  the  State.  How  then  ?  Here  is  an 
apparent  conflict — not  a  real  one — between  the  rights 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  State.  The  one  has  a  right  to  the  serv- 
ice of  its  officer,  and  the  right  to  prevent  his  being 
unlawfully  interfered  with  or  obstructed  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  official  duties  ;  the  other  has  the  right 
to  administer  its  laws  for  the  punishment  of  crime 
through  its  own  tribunals  ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that 
the  former  has  no  right  to  shield  one  of  its  officers  from 
a  valid  prosecution  for  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
latter  not  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States,  nor  can  it  be  claimed  that  the  latter 
has  any  right  to  sutter  its  laws  to  be  prostituted,  and  its 
authority  fraudulently  abused,  in  aid  of  a  conspiracy 
to  defeat  or  obstruct  the  functions  of  the  former. 
Such  an  abuse  of  authority  is  not,  and  cannot  be  in 
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any  sense,  a  bona  fide  administration  of  State  laws,  but 
is  itself  a  crime  against  them.  What,  then,  would  your 
court  do  ?  You  would  probably  say  :  If  it  is  true  that 
this  man  is  held  without  probable  cause  under  a  fraud- 
ulent warrant,  issued  in  pursuance  of  a  conspiracy  to 
which  the  magistrate  who  issued  it  was  a  party,  to  give 
legal  color  to  a  malicious  interference  with  his  func- 
tions as  a  federal  official,  he  is  the  victim  of  a  double 
crime — a  crime  against  the  United  States  and  a  crime 
against  the  State — and  it  is  not  only  our  duty  to  vin- 
dicate his  right  to  the  free  exercise  of  his  official  duties, 
but  the  right  of  the  federal  government  to  his  services,  and 
its  right  to  protect  him  in  the  legal  performance  of  the 
same.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  raised  a  mere 
"  false  clamor  " — if  he  is  held  in  good  faith  upon  a 
valid  warrant  to  answer  for  a  crime  committed  against 
the  State,  it  is  equally  as  obligatory  upon  us  to  uphold 
its  authority,  and  maintain  its  right  to  vindicate  its  own 
laws  throuorh  its  own  machinerv.  To  determine  be- 
tween  these  two  hypotheses  we  must  know  the  facta. 
*  *  *  The  same  simple  reasoning,  it  occurs  to  me, 
applies  to  Mr.  Neagle's  case.  Whether  he  acted  in  the 
line'of  his  duty  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
as  an  officer  of  that  government,  is  clearly  a  question 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  judiciary.  If  he 
did^  he  cannot  be  held  responsible  to  the  State 
authority ;  if  he  did  not^  he  should  answer,  if  required, 
before  its  tribunals  of  justice.  I  presume  no  court  of 
ordinary  intelligence.  State  or  federal,  would  question 
these  obvious  principles ;  but  how  any  court  could 
determine  whether  he  did  or  did  not  act  in  the  line  of 
his  official  duty  under  the  laws  of  his  government 
without  a  judicial  inquiry  into  ^^  facta  connected  with 
the  transaction  I  am  unable  to  imagine.  *  *  * 
I  am,  as  always. 

Your  faithful  friend, 

J.  PROCTOR  KNOTT. 
Hon.  S.  J.  Field, 

Associate  Jicstice  Supreme  Court  U.  S. 
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Letter  from  Hon.  William  D.  Sbipman,  formerly  U. 
S.  District  Judge  for  the  district  of  Connecticut : 

New  York,  Octohe'r  20,  1889. 
Dear  Judge: 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

I  have  attentively  read  Judge  Sawyer's  opinion  in 
the  Neagle  habeas  corpus  case,  and  I  agree  with  his 
main  conclusions.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  jurisdiction  turns  on  the  fact  whether  you  were, 
at  the  time  the  assault  was  made  on  you,  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  your  official  duty. 

You  had  been  to  Los  Angeles  to  hold  court  there  and 
had  finished  that  business.  In  going  there  you  were 
performing  an  official  duty  as  much  as  you  were  when 
you  had  held  court  there.  It  was  then  your  official 
duty  to  go  from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco  and  hold 
court  there.  You  could  not  hold  court  at  the  latter 
place  without  going,  and  you  were  engaged  in  the  line 
of  your  official  duty  in  performing  that  journey  for  that 
purpose,  as  you  were  in  holding  the  court  after  you  got 
there.  The  idea  that  a  judge  is  not  performing  official 
dut}^  when  he  goes  from  court-house  to  court-house  or 
from  court-room  to  court-room  in  his  own  circuit  seems 
to  me  to  be  absurd.  The  distance  from  one  court- 
house or  court-room  to  another  is  not  material,  and 
does  not  change  or  modify  the  act  or  duty  of  the 
judge. 

Now,  Neagle  was  an  officer  of  your  court,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  protecting  your  person  while  you  were 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  your  official  duty.  His 
duty  was  to  see  to  it  that  you  were  not  unlawfully  pre- 
vented from  performing  your  official  duty — not  hindered 
or  obstructed  therein.  For  the  State  authorities  to 
indict  him  for  repelling  the  assault  on  you  in  the  only 
way  which  he  could  do  so  effectually  seems  to  me  to  be 
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as  unwarranted  by  law  as  it  would  be  for  them  to  indict 
him  for  an  assault  on  Terry  when  he  assisted  in  dis- 
arming the  latter  in  the  court-room  last  year. 

When,  therefore,  it  was  conceded  on  the  argument 
that  if  the  affair  at  Lathrop  had  taken  place  in  the 
court-room  during  the  sitting  of  the  court,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Circuit  Court  would  be  unquestionable,  it  is 
diflScult  for  me  to  see  why  the  whole  question  of  federal 
jurisdiction  was  not  embraced  in  that  concession. 
Assassinating  a  judge  on  the  bench  would  no  more  ob- 
struct and  defeat  public  justice  than  assassinating  him 
on  his  way  to  the  bench.  In  each  case  he  is  proceeding 
in  the  line  of  official  duty  imposed  on  him  by,  law  and 
his  official  oath.  The  law  requires  him  to  go  to  court 
wherever  the  latter  is  held,  and  he  is  as  much  engaged 
in  performing  the  duty  thus  imposed  on  him  while  he 
is  proceeding  to  the  place  of  his  judicial  labors  as  he 
is  in  performing  the  latter  after  he  gets  there. 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  to  go  without  saying  that 
any  acts  done  in  defense  and  protection  of  the  judge  in 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office  must  pertain 
to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  which  he 
forms  a  part. 

The  fact  that  the  assault  on  you  was  avowedly  made 
in  revenge  for  your  judicial  action  in  a  case  heard  by 
you  gives  a  darker  tinge  to  the  deed,  but,  perhaps,  does 
not  change  the  legal  character  of  the  assault  itself. 

That  Neagle  did  his  whole  duty,  and  in  no  way  ex- 
ceeded it,  is  too  plain  for  argument. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  D.  8HIPMAN. 
Mr.  Justice  Field. 

Letter  from  James  C.  Welling,  president  of  Columbian 
University,  Washington : 
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Hartford,  August  15,  1889. 
My  Dear  Judge: 

It  is  a  relief  to  know  that  Justice,  as  well  as  the 
honored  justice  of  our  Supreme  Judiciary,  has  been 
avenged  by  the  pistol-shot  of  Neagle.  The  life  of 
Terry  has  long  since  been  forfeited  to  law,  to  decency, 
and  to  morals.  He  has  already  exceeded  the  limit 
assigned  by  holy  scripture  to  men  of  his. ilk.  "  The 
bloody-minded  man  shall  not  live  out  half  his  days." 
The  mode  of  his  death  was  in  keeping  with  his  life. 
Men  who  break  all  the  laws  of  nature  should  not  ex- 
pect to  die  by  the  laws  of  nature. 

In  all  this  episode  you  have  simply  worn  the  judicial 
ermine  without  spot  or  stain.  You  defeated  a  bold, 
bad  man  in  his  machinations,  and  the  enmity  you 
thereby  incurred  was  a  crown  of  honor.  I  am  glad 
that  you  are  to  be  no  longer  harassed  by  the  menace 
of  this  man's  violence,  for  such  a  menace  is  specially 
trying  to  a  minister  of  the  law.  We  all  know  that 
Judge  Field  the  man  would  not  flinch  from  a  thousand 
Terrys,  but  Judge  Field  the  Justice  could  hardly  take 
in  his  own  hands  the  protection  of  his  person,  where 
the  threatened  outrage  sprang  entirely  from  his  official 
acts. 

I  wish,  therefore,  to  congratulate  you  on  your  escape 
alike  from  the  violence  of  Terry  and  from  the  necessity 
of  killing  him  with  your  own  hands.  It  was  meet  that 
you  should  have  been  defended  by  an  executive  officer 
of  the  court  assailed  in  your  person.  For  doubtless 
Terry,  and  the  hag  who  was  on  the  hunt  with  him,  were 
minded  to  murder  you. 

Convey  my  cordial  felicitations  to  Mrs.  Field,  and 
believe  me  ever,  my  dear  Mr.  Justice, 

Your  faithful  friend, 

JAMES  C.  WELLING. 
Mr.  Justice  Field. 
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Letter  from  Bight  Rev.  B.  Wistar  Morris,  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Oregon : 

BisHOPCROFT,  Portland,  Oregon, 

Auffust  22,  1889. 
My  Dear  Judge  Field: 

I  hope  a  word  of  congratulation  from  your  Oregon 
friends  for  your  escape  in  the  recent  tragedy  will  not 
be  considered  an  intrusion.  Of  course  we  have  all 
been  deeply  interested  in  its  history,  and  proud  that 
you  were  found  as  you  were,  without  the  defenses  of  a 
bully. 

I  will  not  trespass  further  on  your  time  than  to  sub- 
scribe myself, 

Very  truly  your  friend, 

B.  WI8TAR  MORRIS. 
Mr.  Justice  Field. 

A  copy  of  the  following  card  was  enclosed  in  this 
letter : 

AN  UNARMED  JUSTICE. 

Portland  Oregon,  August  19. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oregonian  : 

There  is  one  circumstance  in  the  history  of  the  Field 
and  Terry  tragedy  that  seems  to  me  is  worthy  of  more 
emphatic  comment  than  it  has  yet  received.  I  mean 
the  fact  that  Judge  Field  had  about  his  person  no 
weapon  of  defense  whatever,  though  he  knew  that  this 
miserable  villain  was  dogging  his  steps  for  the  purpose 
of  assaulting  him,  perhaps  of  taking  his  life.  His 
brother,  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field,  says : 

"  It  was  common  talk  in  the  East  here,  among  my 
brother's  friends, 'that  Terry's  threats  to  do  him  bodily 
harm  were  made  with  the  full  intent  to  follow  them  up. 
Terry  threatened  openly  to  shoot  the  Justice,  and  we, 
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who  knew  him,  were  convinced  he  would  certainly  do 
it  if  he  ever  got  a  chance. 

"  I  endeavored  to  dissuade  my  brother  from  making 
the  trip  West  this  year,  but  to  no  purpose,  and  he  said, 
*  I  have  a  duty  to  perform  there,  and  this  sort  of  thing 
can't  frighten  me  away.  I  know  Terry  will  do  me  harm 
if  he  gets  a  chance,  and  as  I  shall  be  in  California  some 
time,  he  will  have  chances  enough.  Let  him  take 
them.' 

"  When  urged  to  arm  himself  he  made  the  same  re- 
ply. He  said  that  when  it  came  to  such  a  pass  in  this 
country  that  judges  find  it  necessary  to  go  armed,  it 
will  be  time  to  close  the  courts  themselves." 

This  was  a  manly  and  noble  reply  and  must  recall  to 
many  minds  that  familiar  sentiment :  "  He  is  thrice 
armed  who  has  his  quarrel  just."  With  the  daily  and 
hourly  knowledge  that  this  assassin  was  ever  upon  his 
track,  this  brave  judge  goes  about  his  duty  and  scorns 
to  take  to  himself  the  defenses  of  a  bully  or  a  brigand ; 
and  in  doing  so,  how  immeasurably  has  he  placed  him- 
self above  the  vile  creature  that  sought  his  life,  and  all 
others  who  resort  to  deeds  of  violence.  "  They  that 
take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword,"  is  a  say- 
ing of  wide  application,  and  had  it  been  so  in  this  case  ; 
had  this  brave  and  self-possessed  man  been  moved  from 
his  high  purpose  by  the  importunity  of  friends,  and 
when  slain  by  his  enemy,  had  been  found  armed  in  like 
manner  with  the  murderer  himself,  what  a  stain  would  it 
have  been  upon  his  name  and  honor  ?  And  how  would 
our  whole  country  have  been  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of 
the  civilized  world,  that  her  highest  ministers  of  justice 
must  be  armed  as  highwaymen  as  they  go  about  their 
daily  duties ! 

Well  said  this  undaunted  servant  of  the  state : 
"  Then  will  it  be  time  to  close  the  courts  themselves." 
May  we  not  hope,  Mr.  Editor,  that  this  example  of  one 
occupying  this  high  place  in    our   country    may    have 
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some  influence  in  staying  the  spirit  and  deeds  of  vio- 
lence now  so  rife,  and  that  they  who  are  so  ready  to  re- 
sort to  the  rifle  and  revolver  may  learn  to  regard  them 
only  as  the  instruments  of  the  coward  or  the  scoun- 
drel ? 

B.  WI8TAR  MORRIS. 

The  citations  given  below  from  different  journals, 
published  at  the  time,  indicated  the  general  opinion  of 
the  country.  With  rare  exceptions  it  approved  of  the 
action  of  the  Government,  the  conduct  of  Neagle.  and 
the  bearing  of  Justice  Field. 

The  Alta  California^  a  leading  paper  in  California, 
had,  on  August  15, 1889,  the  day  following  the  tragedy, 
the  following  article : 

THE  TERRY  TRAGEDY. 

The  killing  of  David  S.  Terry  by  the  United  States 
Marshal  David  Neagle  yesterday  was  an  unfortunate 
affair,  regretted,  we  believe,  by  no  one  more  than  by 
Justice  Field,  in  whose  defense  the  fatal  shot  was  fired. 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  an  almost  undivided  senti- 
ment that  the  killing  was  justifiable.  Every  circum- 
stance attending  the  tragedy  points  to  the  irresistible 
conclusion  that  there  was  a  premeditated  determination 
on  the  part  of  Terry  and  his  wife  to  provoke  Justice 
Field  to  an  encounter,  in  which  Terry  might  either  find 
an  excuse  for  killing  the  man  against  whom  he  had 
threatened  vengeance,  or  in  which  his  wife  might  use 
the  pistol  which  she  always  carries,  in  the  pretended 
defense  of  her  husband.  For  some  time  past  it  has 
been  feared  that  a  meeting  between  Terry  aAd  Justice 
Field  would  result  in  bloodshed.     There  is  now  indis- 
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putable  proof  that  Terry  had  made  repeated  threats 
that  he  would  assault  Justice  Field  the  first  time  he  met 
him  off  the  bench,  and  that  if  the  Judge  resisted  he 
would  kill  him.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  these  threats, 
Terry's  presence  on  the  same  train  with  Justice  Field 
will  hardly  be  regarded  as  accidental,  and  his  actions 
in  the  breakfast-room  at  Lathrop  were  directly  in  line 
with  the  intentions  he  had  previously  expressed.  Nea- 
gle's  prompt  and  deadly  use  of  his  revolver  is  to  be 
judged  with  due  reference  to  the  character  and  known 
disposition  of  the  man  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  and 
to  his  previous  actions  and  threats.  He  was  attending 
Justice  Field,  against  the  will  of  the  latter  and  in  spite 
of  his  protest,  in  obedience  to  an  order  from  the  Attor- 
ney-General of  the  United  States  to  Marshal  Franks  to 
detail  a  deputy  to  protect  the  person  of  Justice  Field 
from  Terry's  threatened  violence.  A  slap  in  the  face 
may  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  sufficient 
provocation  to  justify  the  taking  of  human  life  ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  there  were  no  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances and  that  Terry  was  no  ordinary  man.  Terry 
was  a  noted  pistol-shot ;  it  was  known  that  he  invaria- 
bly carried  arms  and  that  he  boasted  of  his  ability  to 
use  them.  If  on  this  occasion  he  was  unarmed,  as  Mrs. 
Terry  asserts,*  Neagle  had  no  means  of  knowing  that 
fact ;  on  the  contrary,  to  his  mind  every  presumption 
was  in  favor  of  the  belief  that  he  carried  both  pistol  and 
knife,  in  accordance  with  his  usual  habit.  As  a  peace 
officer,  even  apart  from  the  special  duty  which  had  been 
assigned  to  him,  he  was  justified  in  taking  the  means 
necessary  to  prevent  Terry  from  continuing  his  assault ; 
but  the  means  necessary  in  the  case  of  one  man  may  be 
whollj'  inadequate  with  a  man  bearing  the  reputation  of 
David  S.  Terry,  a  man  who  only  a  few  months  previ- 
ously had  drawn  a  knife  while  resisting  the  lawful  au- 

♦  It  has  been  coucliisively  estiiblished  since  that  he  was  armed  with 
his  usual  bowie-knife  at  the  time. 
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thority  of  another  United  States  officer.  It  is  true  that 
if  Terry  was  unarmed,  the  deputy  marshal  might  have 
arrested  him  without  taking  his  life  or  seriously  endan- 
gering his  own  ;  but  Terry  was  a  man  of  gigantic  stature, 
and.  though  aged,  in  possession  of  a  giant's  strength  ; 
and  there  is  no  one  who  was  acquainted  with  him,  or 
has  had  opportunity  to  learn  his  past  history,  who  does 
not  know  that  he  was  a  desperate  man,  willing  to  take 
desperate  chances  and  to  resort  to  desperate  means 
when  giving  way  to  his  impulses  of  passion,  and  that 
any  person  who  should  at  such  a  moment  attempt  to 
stay  his  hand  would  do  so  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 
Whether  he  had  a  pistol  with  him  at  that  moment  or 
not,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  armed, 
and  that  the  blow  with  his  hand  was  intended  only  as 
the  precursor  to  a  more  deadly  blow  with  a  weapon. 
At  such  moments  little  time  is  allowed  for  reflection. 
The  officer  of  the  law  was  called  upon  to  act  and  to  act 
promptly.  He  did  so,  and  the  life  of  David  S.  Terry 
was  the  forfeit.  He  fell,  a  victim  to  his  own  ungovern- 
able passions,  urged  on  to  his  fate  by  the  woman  who 
was  at  once  his  wife  and  his  client,  and  perhaps  further 
incited  by  sensational  newspaper  articles  which  stirred 
up  the  memory  of  his  resentment  for  fancied  wrongs, 
and  taunted  him  with  the  humiliation  of  threats  unful- 
filled. 

The  close  of  Judge  Terry's  life  ends  a  career  and  an 
era.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  carry  into  a  ripened 
state  of  society  the  conditions  which  are  tolerable  only 
where  social  order  is  not  fully  established.  Restless 
under  authority,  and  putting  violence  above  law,  he 
lived  by  the  sword  and  has  perished  by  it. 

That  example  which  refused  submission  to  judicial 
finalities  was  becoming  oftensive  to  California,  but  the 
incubus  of  physical  fear  was  upon  many  who  realized 
that  the  survival  of  frontier  ways  into  non-frontier 
period  was  a  damage  to  the  State.     But,  be  this  as  it 
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may,  the  stubborn  spirit  that  defied  the  law  has  faUen 
by  the  law. 

When  Justice  Field  showed  the  highest  judicial  cour- 
age in  the  opening  incidents  of  the  tragedy  that  has 
now  closed,  the  manhood  of  California  received  a  dis- 
tinct impetus.  When  the  Justice,  with  threats  made 
against  his  life,  returned  to  the  State  unarmed,  and  re- 
sentful of  protection  against  assault,  declaring  that 
when  judges  must  arm  to  defend  themselves  from  as- 
sault offered  in  reprisal  of  their  judicial  actions  society 
must  be  considered  dissolved,  he  was  rendering  to  our 
institutions  the  final  and  highest  possible  service.  The 
event  that  followed,  the  killing  of  Terry  in  the  act  of 
striking  him  the  second  time  from  behind,  while  he  sat 
at  table  in  a  crowded  public  dining-room,  was  the  act 
of  the  law.  The  Federal  Department  of  Justice,  by  its 
chief,  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  had 
ordered  its  officer,  the  United  States  marshal  for  the 
northern  district  of  California,  to  take  such  means  and 
such  measures  as  might  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
persons  of  the  judges  against  assault  by  Judge  Terry, 
in  carrying  out  the  threats  that  he  had  made.  This 
order  was  from  the  executive  arm  of  the  Government, 
and  it  was  carried  out  to  the  letter.  Judge  Terry  took 
the  law  into  his  own  hands  and  fell.  Nothing  can  add 
to  the  lesson  his  fate  teaches.  It  is  established  now 
that  in  California  no  man  is  above  the  law  ;  that  no 
man  can  affect  the  even  poise  of  justice  by  fear.  Con- 
fiding in  his  own  strength  as  superior  to  the  law,  David 
S.  Terry  fell  wretchedly. 

No  more  need  be  said.  New  California  inscribes 
upon  her  shield,  "  Obedience  to  the  law  the  fii-st  con- 
dition of  good  citizenship,"  and  the  past  is  closed. 

llm  Record-  l^iuon  of  Sacramento,  one  of  the  leading 
papers  of  California,  on  August  15,  1889,  the  day  fol- 
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lowing  the  tragedy,  had  the  following  article  under  the 
head — 

KILLING  OF  JUDGE  TERRY. 

In  the  news  columns  of  the  Record-  Union  will  be 
found  all  the  essential  details  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  killing  of  D.  S.  Terry.  It  will  be  evident  to  the 
reader  that  they  readily  sap  the  whole  case,  and  that 
there  is  no  substantial  dispute  possible  concerning  the 
facts.  These  truths  we  assert,  without  fear  of  success- 
ful contradiction,  establish  the  justifiableuess  of  the 
act  of  the  United  States  marshal  who  fired  upon  and 
killed  Terry.  We  think  there  will  be  no  dispute  among 
sensible  men  that  a  federal  circuit  judge  or  a  justice  of 
the  supreme  bench,  passing  from  one  portion  of  the 
circuit  to  another  in  which  either  is  required  to  open  a 
court  and  hear  causes,  and  for  the  purpose  of  fully 
discharging  his  official  duties,  is  while  en  route  in  the 
discharge  of  an  official  function,  and  constructively  his 
court  is  open  to  the  extent  that  an  assault  upon  him, 
because  of  matters  pending  in  his  court,  or  because  of 
judgments  he  has  rendered  or  is  to  render,  isnn  assault 
upon  the  court,  and  his  bailiflf  or  marshal  detailed  to 
attend  the  court  or  to  aid  in  preserving  the  order  and 
dignity  of  the  court  has  the  same  right  to  protect  him 
from  assault  then  that  he  would  have,  had  the  judge 
actually  reached  his  court-room. 

But  further  than  this,  we  hold  that  in  view  of  the 
undeniable  fact  that  the  Justice  had  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  the  Terrys,  man  and  wife,  had  sworn  to  pun- 
ish him  ;  that  they  had  indulged  in  threats  against  him 
of  the  most  pronounced  character ;  that  they  had 
boarded  a  train  on  which  it  is  probable  they  knew  he 
had  taken  passage  from  one  part  of  his  circuit  to 
another  in  his  capacity  as  a  magistrate ;  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Terry  sought  the  first  opportunity  to  approach 
and  strike  him,  and  tliat,  too,  when  seated  ;  and  in  view 
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of  the  notorious  fact  that  Terry  always  went  armed — 
the  man  who  shot  Terry  would  have  been  justified  in 
doing  so  had  he  not  even  been  commissioned  as  an 
oflScerof  the  court.  He  warned  the  assailant  to  desist, 
and  knowing  his  custom  to  go  armed,  and  that  he  had 
threatened  the  Justice,  and  Terry  refusing  to  restrain 
his  blows,  it  was  Neagle's  duty  to  save  life,  to  strike 
down  the  assailant  in  the  most  effectual  manner.  Men 
who,  having  the  ability  to  prevent  murder,  stand  by  and 
see  it  committed,  may  well  be  held  to  accountability 
for  criminal  negligence. 

But  in  this  case  it  is  clear  that  murder  was  intended 
on  the  part  of  the  Terrys.  One  of  them  ran  for  her 
pistol  and  brought  it,  and  would  have  reached  the 
other's  side  with  it  in  time,  had  she  not  been  detained 
by  strong  men  at  the  door.  Neagle  saw  this  woman 
depart,  and  coupling  it  with  the  advance  of  Terry, 
knew,  as  a  matter  of  course,  what  it  meant.  He  had 
been  deputed  by  the  chief  law  officer  of  the  Govern- 
ment— in  view  of  previous  assaults  by  the  Terrys  and 
their  threats  and  display  of"  weapons  in  court — to 
stand  guard  over  the  judges  and  protect  them.  He 
acted,  therefore,  precisely  as  it  was  proper  he  should 
do.  Had  he  been  less  prompt  and  vigorous,  all  the 
world  knows  that  not  he  but  Terry  would  to-day  be  in 
custody,  and  not  Terry  but  the  venerable  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  would  to-day  be 
in  the  coffin. 

These  remarks  liavo  grown  too  extended  for  any 
elaboration  of  the  moral  of  the  tragedy  that  culmi- 
nated  in  the  killing  of  David  S.  Terry  yesterday.  But 
we  cannot  allow  the  subject  to  be  even  temporarily 
dismissed  without  calling  the  thought  of  the  reader  to 
contemplation  of  the  essential  truth  that  society  is 
bound  to  protect  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  the  land 
from  violence  and  the  th refits  of  violence ;  otherwise 
the  decisions  of  our  courts  must  conform  to    the  vio- 
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lence  threatened,  and  there  will  be  an  end  of  our  judicial 
system,  the  third  and  most  valuable  factor  in  the  scheme 
of  representative  government.  Society  cannot,  there- 
fore, punish,  but  must  applaud  the  man  who  defends 
the  courts  of  the  people  and  the  judges  of  those  courts 
from  such  violence  and  threats  of  violence.  For  it 
must  be  apparent  to  even  the  dullest  intellect  that  all 
such  violence  is  an  outrage  upon  the  judicial  conscience, 
and  therefore  involves  and  puts  in  peril  the  liberties  of 
the  people. 

The  New  Orleans  Times- Democi^at^  in  one  of  its  is- 
sues at  this  period,  used  the  following  language: 

The  judge  in  America  who  keeps  his  oflScial  ermine 
spotless,  who  faithfully  attends  to  the  heavy  and  re- 
sponsible duties  of  his  station,  deserves  that  the  peo- 
ple should  guard  the  sanctity  of  his  person  with  a 
strength  stronger  than  armor  of  steel  and  readier  than 
the  stroke  of  lance  or  sword.  Though  the  judges  be 
called  to  pass  on  tens  of  thousands  of  cases,  to  sentence 
to  imprisonment  or  to  death  thousands  of  criminals, 
they  should  be  held  by  the  people  safe  from  the  hate 
and  vengeance  of  those  criminals  as  if  they  were  guarded 
by  an  invulnerable  shield. 

If  Judge  Field,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  one  of  the 
nine  highest  judges  under  our  republican  government, 
in  travelling  recently  over  his  circuit  in  California,  had 
been  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  violent  man  who  had  re- 
peatedly threatened  his  life,  who  had  proved  himself 
ready  with  the  deadly  knife  or  revolver,  it  would  have 
been  a  disgrace  to  American  civilization  ;  it  would  have 
been  a  stigma  and  stain  upon  American  manhood ;  it 
would  have  shown  that  the  spirit  of  American  liberty, 
which  exalts  and  pays  reverence  to  our  judiciary,  had 
been  replaced  by  a  public  apathy  that  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  decline  of  patriotism. 
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Judge  Field  recognized  this  when,  in  being  ad\i8ed 
to  arm  himself  in  case  his  life  was  endangered,  he 
uttered  the  noble  words :  "  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  and 
will  not  carry  arms,  for  when  it  is  known  that  the 
judges  of  the  court  are  compelled  to  arm  themselves 
against  assaults  offered  in  consequence  of  their  judicial 
action  it  will  be  time  to  dissolve  the  courts,  consider 
the  government  a  failure,  and  let  society  lapse  into  bar- 
barism." That  ringing  sentence  has  gone  to  the  re- 
motest corner  of  the  land,  and  everywhere  it  has  gone 
it  should  fire  the  American  heart  with  a  proud  resolve 
to  protect  forever  the  sanctity  of  our  judiciary. 

Had  not  Neagle  protected  the  person  of  Judge  Field 
from  the  assault  of  a  dangerous  and  violent  ruffian,  ap- 
parently intent  on  murder,  by  his  prompt  and  decisive 
action,  shooting  the  assailant  down  to  his  death,  it  is 
certain  that  other  brave  men  would  have  rushed  quickly 
to  his  rescue ;  but  N  eagle's  marvelous  quickness  fore- 
stalled the  need  of  any  other's  action.  The  person  of 
one  of  the  very  highest  American  judges  was  preserved 
unharmed,  while  death  palsied  the  murderous  hand  that 
had  sworn  to  take  his  life. 

That  act  of  Neagle's  was  no  crime.  It  was  a  deed 
that  any  and  every  American  should  feel  proud  of  hav- 
ing done.  It  was  an  act  that  should  be  applauded  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  great  land.  It  should 
not  have  consigned  him  for  one  minute  to  prison  walls. 
It  should  have  lifted  him  high  in  the  esteem  of  all  the 
American  people.  When  criminals  turn  executioners, 
and  judges  are  the  victims,  we  might  as  well  close  our 
courts  and  hoist  the  red  flag  of  anarchy  over  their  silent 
halls  and  darkened  chambers. 

The  New  York  Herald^  in  its  issue  of  August  19, 
1889,  said : 

The  sensation  of  the  past  week  is  a  lesson  in  republi- 
canism and  a  eulogium  on  the  majesty  of  the  law. 
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It  was  not  a  personal  controversy  between  Stephen 
J.  Field  and  David  S.  Terry.  It  was  a  conflict  between 
law  and  lawlessness — between  a  judicial  oflScer  who 
represented  the  law  and  a  man  who  sought  to  take  it 
into  his  own  hands.  One  embodied  the  peaceful  power 
of  the  nation,  the  will  of  the  people  ;  the  other  defied 
that  power  and  appealed  to  the  dagger. 

Justice  Field's  whole  course  shows  a  conception  of 
judicial  duty  that  lends  grandeur  to  a  republican 
judiciary.  It  is  an  inspiring  example  to  the  citizens 
and  especially  to  the  judges  of  the  country.  He  was 
reminded  of  the  danger  of  returning  to  California  while 
Judge  Terry  and  his  wife  were  at  large.  His  firm 
answer  was  that  it  was  his  duty  to  go  and  he  would  go. 
He  was  then  advised  to  arm  himself  for  self-defense. 
His  reply  embodies  a  nobility  that  should  make  it  his- 
toric :  *'  When  it  comes  to  such  a  pass  in  this  country 
that  judges  of  the  courts  find  it  necessary  to  go  armed 
it  will  be  time  to  close  the  courts  themselves." 

This  sentiment  was  not  born  of  any  insensibility  to 
danger ;  Justice  Field  fully  realized  the  peril  himself. 
But  above  all  feeling  of  personal  concern  arose  a  lofty 
sense  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  a  justice  of  the  nation's 
highest  court.  The  officer  is  a  representative  of  the 
law — a  minister  of  peace.  He  should  show  by  his 
example  that  the  law  is  supreme ;  that  all  must  bow  to 
its  authority;  that  all  lawlessness  must  yield  to  it. 
When  judges  who  represent  the  law  resort  to  violence 
even  in  self-defense,  the  pistol  instead  of  the  court 
becomes  the  arbiter  of  controversies,  and  the  authority 
of  the  government  gives  way  to  the  power  of  the  mob. 

Rather  than  set  a  precedent  that  might  tend  to  such 
a  result,  that  would  shake  popular  confidence  in  the 
judiciary,  that  would  lend  any  encouragement  to  vio- 
lence, a  judge,  as  Justice  Field  evidently  felt,  may  well 
risk  his  own  life  for  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth. 
He  did  not  even  favor  the  proposition  that  a  marshal 
be  detailed  to  guard  him. 
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The  course  of  the  venerable  Justice  is  an  example  to 
all  who  would  have  the  law  respected.  It  is  also  a 
lesson  to  all  who  would  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands. 

Not  less  exemplary  was  his  recognition  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  law  when  the  sheriff  of  San  Joaquin 
appeared  before  him  with  a  warrant  of  arrest  on  the 
grave  charge  of  murder.  The  warrant  was  an  outrage, 
but  it  was  the  duty  of  the  officer  to  serve  it,  even  on  a 
justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  When 
the  sheriff  hesitated  and  began  to  apologize  before  dis- 
charging his  painful  duty,  Justice  Field  promptly  spoke 
out :  "  Officer,  proceed  with  your  duty.  I  am  ready, 
and  an  officer  should  always  do  his  duty."  These  are 
traits  of  judicial  heroism  worthy  the  admiration  of  the 
world. 

The  Alhany  Evening  Uniou,  in  one  of  its  issues  at 
this  time,  has  the  following: 

JUSTICE  FIELD  RELIES  UPON  THE  LAW  FOR  HIS  DEFENSE. 

The  courage  of  Justice  Stephen  J.  Field  in  declining 
to  carry  weapons  and  declaring  that  it  is  time  to  close 
the  courts  when  judges  have  to  arm  themselves,  and  at 
the  same  time  proceeding  to  do  his  duty  on  the  bench 
when  his  lite  was  threatened  by  a  desperate  man,  is 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  our  judiciary.  We 
do  uot  mean  by  this  that  he  is  the  only  judge  on  the 
bench  tliat  would  be  as  brave  as  he  was  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, but  every  phase  of  the  affair  points  to  the 
heroism  of  the  man.  He  upheld  the  majesty  of  the 
law  in  a  fearless  manner  and  at  the  peril  of  his  life. 
He  would  not  permit  the  judiciary  to  be  lowered  by  any 
fear  of  the  personal  harm  that  might  follow  a  straight- 
forward performance  of  his  duty.     His  arrest  for  com- 
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plicity  in  a  murder  was  borne  by  the  same  tranquil 
bravery — a  supreme  reliance  upon  a  due  process  of 
law.  He  did  not  want  the  officer  to  apologize  to  him 
for  doing  his  duty.  He  had  imprisoned  Judge  Terry 
and  his  wife  Sarah  Althea  for  contempt  of  court.  *  *  * 
The  threats  by  Judge  Terry  did  not  even  frighten  him 
to  carry  weapons  of  self-defense.  This  illustration  of 
upholding  the  majesty  of  the  law  is  without  precedent, 
and  is  worth  more  to  the  cause  of  justice  than  the  en- 
tire United  States  army  could  be  if  called  out  to  sup- 
press a  riotous  band  of  law-breakers.  Justice  Field 
did  what  any  justice  should  do  under  the  circumstances, 
but  how  many  judges  would  have  displayed  a  like 
courage  had  they  been  in  his  place  ? 

The  Nein  York  Worlds  in  its  issue  of  Monday  even- 
ing, August  26th,  has  the  following  article : 

A  NEW  LEAF  TURNED. 

When  Judge  Field,  knowing  that  his  life  was  threat- 
ened, went  back  unarmed  into  the  State  of  California 
and  about  his  business  there,  Jie  gave  wholesome  re- 
buke to  the  cowardice  that  prompts  men  to  carry  a 
pistol — a  cowardice  that  has  been  too  long  popular  on 
the  coast.  He  did  a  priceless  service  to  the  cause  of 
progress  in  his  State,  and  added  grace  to  his  ermine 
when  he  disdained  to  take  arms  in  answer  to  the 
threats  of  assassins. 

The  men  who  have  conspired  to  take  Judge  Field's 
life  ought  to  need  only  one  warning  that  a  new  day  has 
dawned  in  California,  and  to  find  that  warning  in  the 
doom  of  the  bully  Terry.  The  law  will  protect  the 
ermine  of  its  judges. 

The  New  York  World  of  August  18th  treats  of  the 
arrest  of  Justice  Field  as  an  outrage,  and  speaks  of  it 
as  follows : 
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It  is  a  subject  for  general  congratulation  that  Justice 
Field  escaped  the  violence  of  his  assailant.  The  Amer- 
ican nation  would  be  shocked  to  learn  that  a  judge  of 
its  highest  tribunal  could  not  travel  without  danger  of 
assault  from  those  whom  he  had  been  compelled  to  of- 
fend by  administering  the  laws.  Justice  Field  has  the 
respect  due  his  office  and  that  deeper  and  more  signifi- 
cant reverence  produced  by  his  character  and  abilities. 
Since  most  of  the  present  generation  were  old  enough 
to  observe  public  afiiiirs  he  has  been  a  jurist  of  national 
reputation  and  a  sitting  member  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  that  capacity  he  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  his 
countrymen  by  bold  and  unanswerable  defense  of  sound 
constitutional  interpretation  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion. In  all  the  sad  affair  the  most  prominent  feeling 
will  be  that  of  gratitude  at  his  escape. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  in  its  issue  of  August 
24,  1889,  had  the  following  article  under  the  head  of — 

MARSHAL  NEAGLE'S  CRIME. 

The  public  mind  appears  to  be  somewhat  unsettled 
upon  the  question  of  the  right  of  Neagle  to  kill  Terry 
while  assaulting  Judge  Field.  His  justification  is  as 
clear  as  is  the  benefit  of  his  act  to  a  long-suffering  com- 
munity. Judge  Field  was  assaulted  unexpectedly  from 
behind,  while  seated  at  a  dining-table,  by  a  notorious 
assassin  and  ruffian,  who  had  sworn  to  kill  him,  and 
who,  according  to  the  testimony  of  at  least  one  witness, 
was  armed  with  a  long  knife,  had  sent  his  wife  for  a 

pistol,  and  was  intending  to  use  it  as  soon  as  obtained. 

*     *     * 

The  rule  is  that  the  danger  which  justifies  homicide 
in  self-defens(}  mast  be  actual  and  urgent.  And  was  it 
not  so  in  this  case?  No  one  who  reflects  upon  the 
features  of  the  case — an  old  man  without  means  of  do- 
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fense,  fastened  in  a  sitting  posture  by  the  table  at  which 
he  sat  and  tl^p  chair  he  occupied,  already  smitten  with 
one  severe  blow  and  about  to  receive  another  more 
severe  from  a  notorious  ruffian  who  had  publicly 
avowed  his  intention  to  slay  him — no  one  surely  can 
deny  that  the  peril  threatening  Judge  Field  was  both 
actual  and  urgent  in  the  very  highest  degree. 

"  A  man  may  repel  force  by  force  in  the  defense  of 
his  person,  habitation,  or  property,  against  one  or  many 
who  manifestly  intend  and  endeavor  by  violence  or 
surprise  to  commit  a  known  felony  on  either."  '*  In 
such  a  case  he  is  not  obliged  to  retreat,  but  may  pur- 
sue his  adversary  till  he  find  himself  out  of  danger ; 
and  if  in  a  conflict  between  them  he  happens  to  kill, 
such  killing  is  justifiable.  The  right  of  self-defense  in 
case  of  this  kind  is  founded  on  the  law  of  nature,  and 
is  not,  nor  can  be,  superseded  by  any  law  of  society. 
Where  a  known  felony  is  attempted  upon  the  person, 
be  it  to  rob  or  murder,  the  party  assaulted  may  repel 
force  by  force  ;  and  even  his  servant  attendant  on  him, 
or  any  person  present,  may  interpose  for  preventing 
mischief,  and,  if  death  ensue,  the  party  interposing 
will  be  justified."  (Wharton  Amer.  Crim.  Law,  Vol.  2, 
Sec.  1019.) 

This  is  the  law,  as  recognized  at  the  present  day  and 
established  by  centuries  of  precedent,  and  it  completely 
exonerates  Neagle — of  course  Judge  Field  needs  no 
exoneration — from  any,  the  least,  criminality  in  what 
he  did.  He  is  acquitted  of  wrong-doing,  not  only  in  his 
character  of  attendant  servant,  but  in  that  of  bystander 
simply.  He  was  as  much  hound  to  kill  Terry  under  the 
circuinstauces  as  every  bystander  in  the  room  was  bound 
to  kill  him  ;  and  in  his  capacity  of  guard,  especially 
appointed  to  defend  an  invaluable  life  against  a  known 
and  imminent  felony,  he  was  so  bound  in  a  much 
greater  degree. 

"  A  sincere  and  apjiarently  well-grounded  belief  that 
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a  felony  is  about  to  be  perpetrated  will  extenuate  a 
homicide  committed  in  prevention  of  it,  though  the 
defendant  be  but  a  private  citizen "  (25  Ala.,  15.) 
See  Wharton,  above  quoted,  who  embodies  the  doctrine 
in  his  text  (Vol.  2,  Sec.  1039). 

Let  us  be  grateful  from  our  hearts  that  the  old 
Mosaic  law,  '^  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood  by  man  shall 
his  blood  be  shed,"  is  shown  by  this  memorable  event 
to  have  not  yet  fallen  altogether  into  innocuous  desue- 
tude ;  and  let  us  give  thanks  to  God  that  he  has  seen 
fit  on  this  occasion  to  preserve  from  death  at  the  hands 
of  an  intolerable  ruffian  the  life  of  that  high-minded, 
pure-handed,  and  excellent  jurist  and  magistrate, 
Stephen  J.  Field. 

The  Philadelphia  Times  of  August  15th  has  the  fol- 
lowing : 

ONLY  ONE  OPINION. 


Marshal  Neagle  Could  Not  Stand  Idly  By. 


The  killing  of  Judge  Terry  of  California  is  a  homi- 
cide that  will  occasion  no  regret  wherever  the  story  of 
his  stormy  and  wicked  life  is  known.  At  the  same 
timC)  the  circumstances  that  surrounded  it  will  be  deeply 
lamented.  This  violent  man,  more  than  once  a  mur- 
derer, met  his  death  while  in  the  act  of  assaulting  Justice 
Field  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Had  he  not  been  killed  when  he  was,  Judge  Field 
would  probably  have  been  another  of  his  victims. 
Terry  had  declared  his  purpose  of  killing  the  Justice, 
and  this  was  their  first  meeting*  since  his  release  from 
deserved  imprisonment. 

In  regard  to  the  act  of  United  States  Marshal  Neagle, 
there  can  be  only  one  opinion.     He  could  not  stand 
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idly  by  and  see  a  judge  of  the  Suprene  Court  murdered 
before  his  eyes.  The  contumely  that  Terry  sought  to 
put  upon  the  Judge  was  only  the  insult  that  was  to  go 
before  premeditated  murder.  The  ease  has  no  moral 
except  the  certainty  that  a  violent  life  will  end  in  a 
violent  death. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  the  same  date  says  as 
follows : 

A  PREMEDITATED  INSULT. 


Followed  Qmcklp  by  a  Deserf>ed  RetHbuUon, 


Ex-Judge  Terry's  violent  death  was  a  fitting  termina- 
tion to  a  stormy  life,  and  the  incidents  of  his  last  en- 
counter were  characteristic  of  the  man  and  his  methods. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  lingering  representatives  of  the 
old-time  population  of  California.  He  was  prominent 
there  when  society  was  organizing  itself,  and  succeeded 
in  holding  on  to  life  and  position  when  many  a  better 
man  succumbed  to  the  rude  justice  of  the  period. 
Most  of  his  early  associates  died  with  their  boots  on,  a 
generation  ago.  Terry  lived,  assailed  on  all  sides,  de- 
spised by  the  better  element  and  opposed  by  the  law, 
in  trouble  often,  but  never  punished  as  he  deserved. 
His  last  act  was  to  offer  a  gross,  premeditated  insult  to 
the  venerable  Justice  Field,  and  the  retribution  he  had 
long  defied  followed  it  quickly.  California  will  have 
little  reason  to  mourn  his  loss. 

The  Cleveland  Leader,  in  its  issue  of  August  18th, 
speaks  of  the  conduct  of  Neagle  as  follows : 

THE  KIItLING  OF  TERRY. 

We  have  already  expressed  the  opinion  in  these  col- 
umns that  the  killing  of  David  S.  Terry  by  Deputy 
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Marshal  Neagle  at  Lathrop,  California,  Wednesday, 
was  entirely  justifiable.  In  that  opinion  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  note  that  the  press  of  the  country  concur  almost 
unanimously.  The  judgment  of  eminent  members  of 
the  legal  profession,  as  published  in  our  telegraph 
columns  and  elsewhere,  support  and  bear  out  that  view 
of  the  case.  The  full  account  of  the  trouble  makes  the 
necessity  of  some  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  deputy 
marshal  clear.  The  judgment  of  the  country  is  that 
Neagle  only  did  his  duty  in  defending  the  person  of 
Justice  Field,  and  in  that  judgment  the  California  jury 
will  doubtless  concur  when  the  case  is  brought  before  it. 

The  Artjonaut,  a  leading  paper  of  San  Francisco, 
not  a  political,  but  a  literary  paper,  and  edited  with 
great  ability,  in  its  issue  of  August  26,  1889,  used  the 
following  language  : 

The  course  of  Judge  Field  throughout  this  trou- 
blesome business  has  been  in  the  highest  degree 
creditable  to  him.  He  has  acted  with  dignity  and 
courage,  and  his  conduct  has  been  characterized  by 
most  excellent  taste.  His  answer,  when  requested  to 
go  armed  against  the  assault  of  Terry,  is  worthy  of 
preservation.  And  now  that  his  assailant  has  been 
arrested  in  his  cj^reer  by  death,  all  honest  men  who 
respect  the  law  will  breathe  more  freely.  Judge  Terry 
had  gained  a  most  questionable  reputation,  not  for 
courage  in  the  right  direction ;  not  for  generosity 
which  overlooked  or  forgave,  or  forgot  offenses  against 
himself  or  his  interests.  He  never  conceded  the  right 
to  any  man  to  hold  an  opinion  in  opposition  to  his 
prejudices,  or  cross  the  path  of  his  passion  with 
impunity.  He  could  with  vulgar  whisper  insult  the 
judore  who  rendered  an  opinion  adverse  to  his  client, 
and   witli   profane   language   insult    the   attorney   who 
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had  the  misfortune  to  be  retained  by  a  man  whose 
cause  he  did  not  champion.  He  had  become  a  terror 
to  society  and  a  walking  menace  to  the  social  circle 
in  which  he  revolved.  His  death  was  a  necessity, 
and,  except  here  and  there  a  friend  of  blunted 
moral  instincts,  there  will  be  found  but  few  to  mourn 
his  death  or  criticise  the  manner  of  his  taking  off.  To 
say  that  Marshal  Neagle  should  have  acted  in  any  other 
manner  than  he  did  means  that  he  was  to  have  left 
Justice  Field  in  the  claws  of  a  tiger,  and  at  the  mercy 
of  an  infuriated,  angry  monster,  who  had  never  shown 
mercy  or  generosity  to  an  enemy  in  his  power.  *  *  * 
Judge  Field  has  survived  the  unhappy  conflict 
which  carried  Judge  Terry  to  his  grave.  He  is  more 
highly  honored  now  than  when  this  quarrel  was  thrust 
upon  him  ;  he  has  lost  no  friends  ;  he  has  made  thou- 
sands of  new  ones  who  honor  him  for  protecting  with 
his  life  the  honor  of  the  American  bench,  the  dignity 
of  the  American  law,  and  the  credit  of  the  American 
name.  In  the  home  where  Judge  Terry  lived  he  went 
to  the  grave  almost  unattended  by  the  friends  of  his 
social  surroundings,  no  clergyman  consenting  to  read 
the  service  at  his  burial.  The  Supreme  Court  over 
which  he  had  presided  as  chief  justice  refused  to  ad- 
jo  aru  iu  honor  of  his  death,  the  press  and  public  opin- 
ion, for  a  wonder,  in  accord  over  the  manner  of  his 
taking  off. 

Indeed,  the  public  opinion  of  the  country,  as  shown 
by  tlie  press  and  declarations  of  prominent  individuals, 
was  substjintially  one  in  its  approval  of  the  action  of 
the  Government,  the  conduct  of  Neagle,  and  the  bear- 
ing of  Justice  Field.* 

*  Note.  — Whilst  then'  was  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion  as  to 
the  threats  of  Terry  and  of  the  fate  he  met  at  the  hands  of  Neagle 
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The  Daily  Report^  a  paper  of  influence  in  San 
Francisco  at  the  time,  published  the  following  article 
on  "  The  Lesson  of  the  Hour,"  from  the  pen  of  an 
eminent  lawyer  of  California,  who  was  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  controversy  which  resulted  in  Judge 
Terry's  death : 

The  universal  acquiescence  of  public  opinion  in 
the  justifiable  character  of  the  act  which  terminated 
the  life  of  the  late  David  S.  Terry  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  offense  which  he  had 
committed.     Tt  was  not  for  a  mere  assault,  though  per- 

and  of  the  bearing  of  Justice  Field  through  all  the  proceedings,  there 
were  exceptions  to  this  judgment.  There  were  persons  who  sympa- 
thized  with  Terr>'  and  his  associates  and  grieved  at  his  fate,  although 
he  had  openly  avowed  his  intention  not  merely  to  insult  judicial  offi- 
cers for  their  judicial  conduct,  but  to  kill  them  in  case  they  resented 
the  insult  offered.  He  married  Sarah  Althea  Hill  after  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  had  delivered  its  opinion,  in  open  court,  announc- 
ing its  decision  that  she  had  committed  forgery,  perjury,  and  subor- 
nation  of  perjary,  and  was  a  woman  of  abandoned  character.  And 
yet  a  writer  in  the  Overland  Mtmthly  in  October,  1889,  attributes  his 
assault  upon  the  marshal — striking  him  violently  in  the  face  for  the 
execution  of  the  order  of  the  court  to  remove  her  from  the  court- 
room because  of  her  gross  imputation  upon  the  judges— chiefly  to  his 
chivalric  spirit  to  protect  his  wife,  and  declares  that  **the  universal 
verdict''  upon  him  "  will  be  that  he  was  possessed  of  sterling  integ- 
rity of  purpo^y  and  stood  out  from  the  rest  of  his  race  as  a  strongly 
individualized  character,  which  has  been  well  called  an  anachronism 
in  our  civilization. "  And  Governor  l*enuoyer,  of  Oregon,  in  his  mes- 
sage  to  the  legislature  of  that  State,  pronount-ed  the  officer  appointed 
by  the  marshal  under  the  dirnction  of  the  Attorney-General  to  pro- 
tect Justices  Field  and  Sawyer  from  threatened  violence  and  murder 
as  a  *' secret  armed  aMdSJtin,^^  who  accompanied  a  Federal  judge  in 
California,  and  who  shot  down  in  cold  blood  an  unarmed  citizen  of 
that  Stttte. 
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petrated  under  circumstances  which  rendered  it  pecu- 
liarly reprehensible,  that  he  met  his  death  without 
eliciting  from  the  community  one  word  of  condemna- 
tion for  the  slayer  or  of  sympathy  with  the  slain. 

Mr.  Justice  Field  is  an  officer  of  high  rank  in  the 
most  important  department  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  namely,  that  which  is  charged  with  the 
administration  of  legal  justice.  When  David  S.  Terry 
publicly  and  ostentatiously  slapped  the  face  of  this 
high  official — this  representative  of  public  justice — 
the  blow  being  in  all  probability  the  intended  prelude 
to  a  still  more  atrocious  ofiFense,  he  committed  a  gross 
violation  of  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  United  States. 
The  echo  of  the  blow  made  the  blood  tingle  in  the 
veins  of  every  true  American,  and  from  every  quarter, 
far  and  near,  thick  and  fast,  came  denunciations  of  the 
outrage.  That  any  man  under  a  government  created 
"  by  the  people,  for  the  people  "  shall  assume  to  be  a 
law  unto  himself,  the  sole  despot  in  a  community  based 
on  the  idea,  of  the  equality  of  all  before  the  law,  and 
the  willing  submission  and  obedience  of  all  to  estab- 
lished rule,  is  simply  intolerable. 

In  his  audacious  assault  on  "  the  powers  that  be  " 
Terry  took  his  life  in  his  hand,  and  no  lover  of  peace 
and  good  order  can  regret  that,  of  the  two  lives  in  peril, 
his  was  extinguished.  He  threw  down  the  gage  of 
battle  to  the  whole  community,  and  it  is  well  that  he 
was  vanquished  in  the  strife. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  Gen- 
eral Dix,  of  New  York,  was  placed  in  charge  of  one  of 
the  disafl'ected  districts.  We  had  then  hardly  begun  to 
see  that  war  was  a  very  stern  condition  of  things,  and 
that  it  actually  involved  the  necessity  of  killing.  Those 
familiar  with  the  incidents  of  that  time  will  remember 
how  the  General's  celebrated  order,  "  If  any  one  at- 
tempts to  haul  down  the  American  flag,  shoot  him  on 
the  spot,"  tlirilled  the  slow  pulses  of  the  Northern  heart 
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like  the  blast  of  a  bugle.  Yet  some  adverse  obstruc- 
tionist might  object  that  the  punishment  pronounced 
far  exceeded  the  ofifense,  which  was  merely  the  efifort  to 
detach  from  its  position  a  piece  of  colored  bunting. 
But  it  is  the  animus  that  characterizes  the  act.  An  in- 
sult ofiFered  to  a  mere  symbol  of  authority  becomes, 
under  critical  circumstances,  an  unpardonable  crime. 
If  the  symbol,  instead  of  being  an  inanimate  object, 
be  a  human  being — a  high  officer  of  the  Government — 
does  not  such  an  outrage  as  that  committed  by  Terry 
exceed  in  enormity  the  offense  denounced  by  General 
Dix?  And  if  so,  why  should  the  punishment  be  less? 
In  every  civilized  community,  society,  acting  with 
a  keen  instinct  of  self-preservation,  has  always  pun- 
ished with  just  severity  those  capital  ofiFenders  against 
peace  and  good  order  who  strike  at  the  very  founda- 
tion on  which  all  government  must  rest. 


CHAPTEE  XX. 

THE  APPEAL  TO  THE  SUPREBCE  CX)URT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  AND  THE  SECOND  TRIAL  OP  SARAH  ALTHEA'S 
DIVORCE   CASE. 

With  the  discharge  from  arrest  of  the  brave  deputy 
marshal,  Neagle,  who  had  stood  between  Justice  Field 
and  the  would-be  assassin's  assault,  and  the  vindication 
by  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  right  of  the  general  govern- 
ment to  protect  its  officers  from  personal  violence,  for 
the  discharge  of  their  duties,  at  the  hands  of  disap- 
pointed litigants,  the  public  mind,  which  had  been 
greatly  excited  by  the  proceedings  narrated,  became 
quieted.  No  apprehension  was  felt  that  there  would  be 
any  reversal  of  the  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  on  the 
appeal  which  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Gen- 
eral and  absolute  confidence  was  expressed  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  nation.  The 
appeal  was  argued  on  the  part  of  Neagle  by  the  At- 
torney-General of  the  United  States  and  Joseph  H. 
Choate,  Esq.,  of  the  New  York  bar  ;  and  the  briefs  of 
counsel  in  the  Circuit  Court  were  also  filed.  The  at- 
torney-general of  California  and  Mr.  Zachariah  Mont- 
gomery appeared  upon  behalf  of  the  State,  and  briefs 
of  Messrs.  Shellabarger  and  Wilson  were  also  filed  in 
its  behalf. 
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The  argument  of  the  Attorney- General  of  the  United 
States  was  exceedingly  able.  He  had  watched  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  case  from  the  outset.  He  had  di- 
rected that  protection  should  be  extended  by  the 
marshal  to  Justice  Field  and  Judge  Sawyer  against  any 
threatened  violence,  and  he  believed  strongly  in  the 
doctrine  that  the  officers  of  the  general  government 
were  entitled  to  receive  everywhere  throughout  the 
country  full  protection  against  all  violence  whilst  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties.  He  believed  that  such  pro- 
tection was  necessary  to  the  efficiency  and  permanency 
of  the  government ;  and  its  necessity  in  both  respects 
was  never  more  ably  presented. 

The  argument  of  Mr.  Choate  covered  all  the  ques- 
tions of  law  and  fact  in  the  case  and  was  marked  by 
that  great  ability  and  invincible  logic  and  by  that  clear- 
ness and  precision  of  statement  which  have  rendered 
him  one  of  the  ablest  of  advocates  and  jurists  in  the 
country,  one  who  all  acknowledge  has  few  peers  and 
no  superiors  at  the  bar  of  the  nation.* 


♦Note. — Mr.  Choate  took  great  interest  in  the  question  involved — 
the  right  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  protect  its  offi- 
cers from  violence  whilst  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties, — 
deeming  its  maintenance  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Government 
itself ;  and  he  declined  to  make  any  charge  or  take  any  fee  for  his 
professional  services  in  the  case.  The  privilege  of  supporting  this 
great  principle  before  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  country,  where  his 
powers  would  be  most  effectively  engaged  in  securing  its  recognition, 
was  considered  by  him  as  sufficient  reward.  Certainly  he  has  that 
reward  in  the  full  establishment  of  that  principle — for  which,  also. 
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The  argument  of  the  attorney-general  of  the  State 
consisted  chiefly  of  a  repetition  of  the  doctrine  that,  for 
offenses  committed  within  its  limits,  the  State  alone 
has  jurisdiction  to  try  the  offenders — a  position  which 
within  its  proper  limits,  and  when  not  carried  to  the 
protection  of  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  has  never  been  questioned. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  argument  on  behalf 
of  the  State  was  presented  by  Zachariah  Montgomery. 
It  may  interest  the  reader  to  observe  the  true  Terry 
flavor  introduced  into  his  argument,  and  the  manifest 
perversion  of  the  facts  into  which  it  led  him.  He 
deeply  sympathized  with  Terry  in  the  grief  and  morti- 
fication which  he  suffered  in  being  charged  with  hav- 
ing assaulted  the  marshal  with  a  deadly  weapon  in  the 
presence  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  September,  1888.  He 
attempted  to  convince  the  Supreme  Court  that  one  of 
its  members  had  deliberately  made  a  misrecital,  in  the 
order  committing  Terry  for  contempt,  and  treated  this 
as  a  mitigation  of  that  individual's  subsequent  attack 
on  Justice  Field.     He    did  not,  however,  attempt  to 


both  lu;  and  Attorney-General  Miller  will  receive  the  thanks  of  all 
who  love  and  revere  our  national  government  and  trust  that  its  exist- 
ence may  be  perpetuated. 

Mr.  James  C.  Carter,  the  distinguished  advocate  of  New  York,  also 
took  a  d«M.'p  int(?rest  in  the  questions  involved,  and  had  several  con- 
sultations with  Mr.  Choate  upon  them ;  and  his  professional  services 
were  given  with  the  same  generous  and  noble  spirit  that  characterized 
the  course  of  Mr.  Choate. 
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gainsay  the  testimony  of  the  numerous  witnesses  who 
swore  that  Terry  did  try  to  draw  his  knife  while  yet  in 
the  court-room  on  that  occasion,  and  that,  being  tempo- 
rarily prevented  from  doing  so  by  force,  he  completed 
the  act  as  soon  as  this  force  was  withdrawn,  and  pur- 
sued the  marshal  with  knife  in  hand,  loudly  declaring 
in  the  hearing  of  the  court,  in  language  too  coarse  and 
vulgar  to  be  repeated^  that  he  would  do  sundry  terrible 
things  to  those  who  should  obstruct  him  on  his  way  to 
his  wife.  As  she  was  then  in  the  custody  of  the  mar- 
shal and  in  his  office,  under  an  order  of  the  court ;  and 
as  Terry  had  resisted  her  arrest  and  removal  from  the 
court-room  until  overpowered  by  several  strong  men, 
and  as  he  had  instantly  on  being  released  rushed 
madly  from  the  court-room,  drawing  and  brandishing 
his  knife  as  he  went,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that 
he  was  determined  upon  her  rescue  from  the  marshal, 
if,  with  the  aid  of  his  knife,  he  could  accomplish  it. 
That  Mr.  Montgomery  allowed  these  facts,  which  con- 
stitute the  offense  of  an  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon, 
to  go  unchallenged,  compels  us  to  the  charitable  pre- 
sumption that  he  did  not  know  the  law. 

A  reading  of  the  decisions  on  this  subject  would 
have  taught  him  that  in  order  to  constitute  that  offense 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  assailant  should  actually 
stab  with  his  knife  or  shoot  with  his  pistol.  The  as- 
sault   by   Terry  was    commenced    in    the   court-room, 
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under  the  eyes  of  the  judges,  and  was  a  continuing 
act,  ending  only  with  the  wrenching  of  the  knife  from 
his  hands.  It  was  all  committed  '^  in  the  presence  of  the 
court,"  for  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  in  the  Savin 
case  that  "  the  jury-room  and  hallway  were  parts  of  the 
place  in  which  the  court  was  required  by  law  to  hold 
its  sessions,  and  that  the  court,  at  least  when  in  ses- 
sion, is  present  in  every  part  of  the  place  set  apart  for 
its  own  use  and  for  the  use  of  i^  officers,  jurors,  and 
witnesses,  and  that  misbehavior  in  such  a  place  is 
misbehavior  in  the  presence  of  the  court.  (See  vol. 
131,  U.  S.  Reports,  i)age  277,  where  the  case  is  reported.) 

Mr.  Montgomery  was  reckless  enough  to  contradict 
the  record  when  he  stated  that  Justice  Field  in  his 
opinion  in  the  revivor  case  '*  took  occasion  to  discuss 
at  considerable  length  the  question  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  aforesaid  marriage  document,  maintaining  very 
strenuously  that  it  was  a  forgery,' and  that  this  it  was 
that  so  aroused  the  indignation  of  Mrs.  Terry  that  she 
sprang  to  her  feet  and  charged  Justice  Field  with 
having  been  bought." 

There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  this  statement. 
Justice  Field,  in  overruling  the  demurrer,  never  dis- 
cussed at  all  the  genuineness  of  the  marriage  agree- 
ment. How,  theu,  could  it  be  true  that  words,  nowhere 
to  be  found  in  Judge  Field's  opinion,  **  so  aroused  the 
indignation  of  Mrs.  Terry  that  she  sprang  to  her  feet 
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and  charged  Justice  Field  with  having  been  bought "  ? 
Justice  Field  discussed  only  the  legal  effect  of  the 
decree  already  rendered  by  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court.  He  said  nothing  to  excite  the  woman's  ire, 
except  to  state  the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken  to  en- 
force the  decree.  He  had  not  participated  in  the  trial 
of  the  original  case,  and  had  never  been  called  upon 
to  express  any  opinion  concerning  the  agreement.  Mr. 
Montgomery  said  in  his  brief  that  the  opinion  read  by 
Justice  Field,  "  while  overruling  a  demurrer,  assails 
this  contract,  in  effect  pronouncing  it  a  forgery."  This 
statement  is  totall}*  unfounded.  From  it  the  casual 
reader  would  suppose  that  the  demurrer  was  to  the 
complaint  in  the  original  case,  and  that  the  court  was 
forestalling  evidence,  whereas  it  was  a  demurrer  in  a 
proceeding  to  revive  the  suit,  which  had  abated  by  the 
death  of  the  party,  and  to  give  effect  to  the  decree 
already  rendered  therein,  after  a  full  hearing  of  the 
testimony. 

Mr.  Montgomery  said : 

''The  opinion' also  charges  Mrs.  Terry  with  perjury, 
after  she  has  sworn  that  it  was  genuine." 

The  judgment  of  a  court  may  be  referred  to  by  one 
of  its  judges,  even  though  the  rendering  of  the  judg- 
ment convicted  a  party  or  a  witness,  of  perjury,  with- 
out furnishing   the   perjurer    with    a  justification    for 
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denouucing  the  judge.  Mr.  Montgomery  furthermore 
said  that  the  "  opinion  charged  her  not  only  with 
forgery  and  perjury,  but  with  unchastity  as  well ;  for  if 
she  had  not  been  Sharon's  wife,  she  had  unquestion- 
ably been  his  kept  mistress."     He  says  : 

"At  the  announcement  of  this  decision  from  the  bench 
in  the  presence  of  a  crowded  court-room ;  a  decision 
which  she  well  knew,  before  the  going  down  of  another 
sun,  would  be  telegraphed  to  the  remotest  corners  of 
the  civilized  world,  to  bo  printed  and  reprinted  with 
sensational  head-lines  in  every  newspaper,  and  talked 
over  by  every  scandal- monger  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ; 
was  it  any  wonder — not  that  it  was  right — but  was  it 
any  wonder  that  this  high-spirited,  educated  woman, 
sprung  from  as  respectable  a  family  as  any  in  the  great 
State  of  Missouri,  proud  of  her  ancestry,  and  prizing 
her  good  name  above  everything  on  this  earth,  when 
she  heard  herself  thus  adjudged  in  one  breath  to  be 
guilty  of  forgery,  perjury,  and  unchastity,  and  thus  de- 
graded from  the  exalted  position  of  wife — to  which  the 
Supreme  Court  of  her  State  had  said  she  was  entitled — 
down  to  that  of  a  paid  harlot;  was  it  any  wonder,  I 
say,  that  like  an  enraged  tigress  she  sprang  to  her  feet, 
and  in  words  of  indignation  sought  to  defend  her 
wounded  honor  ?  " 

Mr.  Montgomery  did  not  speak  truly  when  he  said 
that  on  this  occasion  such  a  decision  was  announced 
from  the  bench.  The  decision  was  announced  on  the 
24th  of  Dei;eml)er,  1885,  nearly  three  years  before. 
The  only  decision  announced  on  this  occasion  was  that 
the  case  did  not  die  with  the  plaintiiff  therein — William 
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Sharon — but  that  the  executor  of  his  estate  had  the 
right  to  act — had  a  right  to  be  substituted  for  the  de- 
ceased, and  to  have  the  decree  executed  just  as  it  would 
have  been  if  Mr.  Sharon  had  lived.  It  was  amazing 
effrontery  and  disregard  of  the  truth  on  tlie  part  of 
Mr.  Montgomery  to  make  such  a  statement  as  he  did 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  when  the  record,  lying  open 
before  them,  virtually  contradicted  what  he  was  say- 
ing. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  decision  Justice  Field  did 
make  reference  to  Mrs.  Terry's  testimony  in  the  Su- 
perior Court.  He  said  that  in  the  argument  some 
stress  had  been  laid  upon  the  fact  that  in  a  State 
court,  where  the  judge  had  decided  in  Mrs.  Terry's 
favor,  the  witnesses  had  been  examined  in  open  court, 
where  their  bearing  could  be  observed  by  the  judge ; 
while  in  the  federal  court  the  testimonv  had  been  taken 
before  an  examiner,  and  the  court  had  not  the  advan- 
tage of  hearing  and  seeing  the  witnesses.  In  reply  to 
this  Justice  Field  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Judge 
Sullivan,  while  rendering  his  decision  in  favor  of  Mrs. 
Terry,  had  accused  her  of  having  wilfully  perjured 
herself  in  several  instances  while  testifying  in  her  own 
case,  and  of  having  suborned  pei^jurj^,  and  of  having 
knowingly  offered  in  evidence  a  forged  document.  But 
this  reference  to  Judge  Sullivan's  accusations  against 
Mrs.  Terry  was  not  reached  in  the  reading  of  Justice 
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Field's  opiDion  until  nearly  an  hour  after  Mrs.  Terry 
had  been  forcibly  removed  from  the  court-room  for 
contempt,  and  therefore  she  did  not  hear  it.  This  fact 
appears  on  record  in  the  contempt  proceedings. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  feature  of  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery's brief  is  yet  to  be  noticed.  He  says  that  **  If 
the  assault  so  made  by  Judge  Terry  was  not  for  the 
purpose  of  then  and  there  killing  or  seriously  injuring 
the  party  assaulted,  but  for  the  purpose  of  provoking 
him  into  a  duel,  then  the  killing  of  the  assailant  for 
such  an  assault  was  a  crime." 

And  again  he  says : 

"  I  have  said  that  if  the  purpose  of  Judge  Terrj-'s 
assault  upon  Field  was  foi  the  purpose  of  killing  him 
then  and  there,  Neagle,  and  not  Neagle  only,  but  any- 
body else,  would  have  been  justifiable  in  killing  Terry 
to  save  the  life  of  Field ;  but  that  if  Terry's  object  in 
assaulting  Field  was  not  then  and  there  to  kill  or  other- 
wise greatly  injure  him,  but  to  draw  him  into  a  duel, 
then  such  an  assault  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  the 
killing." 

He  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  Judge  Terry's  duel 
with  Senator  Broderick,  in  which  the  latter  was  killed. 
He  refers  to  many  eminent  citizens  who  have  fought 
duels,  although  he  admits  that  dueling  is  a  sin.  He 
then  explains  that  "  as  a  rule  the  duelist  who  considers 
himself  wronged  by  another,  having  the  position  and 
standing  of  a  gentleman,  tenders  him  an  insult,  either 
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by  a  slap  in  the  face  or  otherwise,  in  order  to  attract  a 
challenge.  Such  undoubtedly  was  Terry's  purpose  in 
this  case.  All  of  Terry's  threats  point  precisely  to 
that." 

Here  Mr.  Montgomery  seems  to  be  in  accord  with 
Sarah  Althea  Terry,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  stated  that 
'*  Judge  Terry  intended  to  take  out  his  satisfaction  in 
slaps."  In  the  same  direction  is  the  declaration  of 
Porter  Ashe,  when  he  said : 

*'  Instant  death  is  a  severe  punishment  for  slapping 
a  man  on  the  face.  I  have  no  suspicion  that  Terry 
meant  to  kill  Field  or  to  do  him  further  harm  than  to 
humiliate  him." 

And  also  that  of  Mr.  Baggett,  one  of  Terry's  coun- 
sel, who  said : 

"  I  have  had  frequent  conversations  with  Terry 
about  Field,  and  he  has  often  told  me  that  Field  has 
used  his  court  and  his  power  as  a  judge  to  humiliate 
him,  and  that  he  intended  to  humiliate  him  in  return 
to  the  extent  of  his  power.  *  I  will  slap  his  face,'  said 
Terry  to  me,  *  if  I  run  across  him,  but  I  shall  not  put 
myself  out  of  the  way  to  meet  him.  I  do  not  intend  to 
kill  him,  but  I  will  insult  him  by  slapping  his  face, 
knowing  that  he  will  not  resent  it.'  " 

What  knightly  courage  was  here.  If  ever  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  dueling  code  is  printed,  it  should  have  for 
a  frontispiece  a  cut  representing  the  stalwart  Terry 
dealing  stealthy  blows  from  behind  upon  a  justice  of 
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the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  72  j^ars  of  age, 
after  having  previously  informed  a  trusted  friend  that 
he  believed  himself  safe  from  any  resistance  by  the 
object  of  his  attack.  It  may  be  here  also  said  that 
Justice  Field,  as  was  well  known  to  every  one,  had  for 
many  years  suflfered  from  great  lameness  in  conse- 
quence of  an  injury  received  by  him  in  early  life,  and 
with  difficulty  could  walk  without  assistance. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  with  freezing  candor,  informs  the 
Supreme  Court  that,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  chiv- 
alrous code  of  honor.  Judge  Terry  administered  blows 
upon  a  member  of  that  court,  to  force  him  into  a  duel, 
because  of  a  judicial  act  with  which  he  was  displeased. 

He  says  : 

"  The  most  conclusive  proof  that  Terry  had  no  in- 
tention, for  the  time  being,  of  seriously  hurting  Field, 
but  that  his  sole  purpose  was  to  tender  him  an  insult, 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  he  only  used  his  open  hand, 
and  that,  too,  in  a  mild  manner." 

We  often  hear  of  the  "  mild-mannered  men  "  who 
"  scuttle  ships  "  and  "  cut  throats,"  but  this  is  the  very 
first  one  whose  "  very  mild  manner  "  of  beating  a  jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  with  his 
hand  was  ever  certified  to  by  an  attorney  and  counsel- 
lor of  that  court  in  the  argument  of  a  case  before  it. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  anything  more 
puerile  or  absurd  than  this  pretense  that  Terry  had  the 
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slightest  expectation  of  provoking  a  man  of  Justice 
Field's  age,  oflScial  position,  and  physical  condition,  to 
fight  a  duel  with  him  in  vindication  of  the  right  of  the 
court  over  which  he  presided  to  imprison  a  man  for 
contempt  for  beating  the  marshal  in  the  face  with  his 
fist,  and  afterwards  pursuing  him  with  a  knife,  in  the 
presence  of  the  court,  for  obejning  an  order  of  the 
court. 

Mr.  Montgomery  appears  to  have  been  imported  into 
the  case  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  facts 
and  giving  them  the  Terry  stamp.  His  ambition  seems 
to  have  been  to  insult  Justice  Field  and  his  associates 
in  the  Circuit  Court  by  charging  them  with  misrepre- 
senting the  facts  of  the  occurrence,  thus  repeating 
Terry's  reckless  accusations  to  that  eiffect.  For  Terry 
he  had  only  words  of  eulogy  and  admiration,  and  said 
he  was  *'  straightforward,  candid,  and  incapable  of  con- 
cealment or  treachery  himself,  and  therefore  never 
suspected  treachery,  even  in  an  enemy." 

These  noble  qualities  Terry  had  illustrated  by 
assaulting  Justice  Field  from  behind  while  the  latter 
was  in  a  position  which  placed  him  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  his  assailant. 

Montgomery  thought  that  not  only  Neagle,  but  the 
President,  Attorney-General,  district  attorney,  and 
Marshal  Franks  should  be  arraigned  for  Terry^s 
murder. 
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Although  Justice  Field  had  expressly  advised  the  mar- 
shal that  it  was  unnecessary  for  anybody  to  accompany 
him  to  Los  Angeles,  and  although  Neagle  went  contrary 
to  his  wish,  and  only  because  the  marshal  considered 
himself  instructed  by  the  Attorney-General  to  send 
him,  yet  Mr.  Montgomery  especially  demanded  that  he 
(Justice  Field)  should  be  tried  for  Terry's  homicide. 
This,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  under  instructions 
from  the  attorney-general  of  the  State  of  California, 
aroused  to  his  duty  by  the  Governor,  the  false, 
malicious,  and  infamous  charge  made  against  Justice 
Field  by  Sarah  Althea  Terry  was  dismissed  by  the 
magistrate  who  had  entertained  it,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  manifestly  destitute  of  the  shadow  of  a  founda- 
tion, and  that  any  further  proceedings  against  him 
would  be  "  a  burning  disgrace  to  the  State." 

The  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  discharging  Neagle 
from  the  custody  of  the  sheriff  of  San  Joaquin  county 
was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  on  the  14th  of  April,  1890.  Justice  Field  did 
not  sit  at  the  hearing  of  the  case,  and  took  no  part  in 
its  decision,  nor  did  he  remain  in  the  conference  room 
with  his  associate  justices  at  any  time  while  it  was 
being  considered  or  on  the  bench  when  it  was  delivered. 
The  opinion  of  the  Court  was  delivered  by  Justice 
Miller.  Dissenting  opinions  were  filed  by  Chief  Justice 
Fuller  and  Justice  Lamar.  Justice  Miller's  opinion 
concludes  as  follows : 
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"  We  have  thus  given,  in  this  case,  a  most  attentive 
consideration  to  all  the  questions  of  law  and  fact  which 
we  have  thought  to  be  properly  involved  in  it.  We 
have  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  examine  into  the  facts 
with  a  completeness  justified  by  the  importance  of  the 
case,  as  well  as  from  the  duty  imposed  upon  us  by  the 
statute,  which  we  think  requires  of  us  to  place  our- 
selves, as  far  as  possible,  in  the  place  of  the  Circuit 
Court  and  to  examine  the  testimony  and  the  arguments 
in  it,  and  to  dispose  of  the  party  as  law  and  justice 
require. 

**The  result  at  which  we  have  arrived  upon  this 
examination  is,  that  in  the  protection  of  the  person 
and  the  life  of  Mr.  Justice  Field,  while  in  the  discharge 
of  his  oflScial  duties,  Neagle  was  authorized  to  resist 
the  attack  of  Terry  upon  him  ;  that  Neagle  was  correct 
in  the  belief  that  without  prompt  action  on  his  part  the 
assault  of  Terry  upon  the  Judge  would  have  ended  in 
the  death  of  the  latter ;  that  such  being  his  well- 
founded  belief,  he  was  justified  in  taking  the  life  of 
Terry,  as  the  only  means  of  preventing  the  death  of 
the  man  who  was  intended  to  be  his  victim ;  that  in 
taking  the  life  of  Terry,  under  the  circumstances,  he 
was  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  law  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  justified  in  doing  so ;  and  that 
he  is  not  liable  to  answer  in  the  courts  of  California 
on  account  of  his  part  in  that  transaction. 

'*  We  therefore  affirm  the  judgment  of  the  Circuit 
Court  authorizing  his  discharge  ifrom  the  custody  of 
the  sheriiff  of  San  Joaquin  county.'* 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


CONCLUDING   OBSERVATIONS. 


Thus  ends  the  history  of  a  struggle  between  brutal 
violence  and  the  judicial  authority  of  the  United  States. 
Commencing  in  a  mercenary  raid  upon  a  rich  man's 
estate,  relying  wholly  for  success  on  forgery,  perjury, 
and    the    personal    fear   of    judges,    and    progressing 

through  more  than  six  years  of  litigation  in  both   the 

• 

Federal  and  the  State  courts,  it  eventuated  in  a  vindi- 
cation by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  of 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  Federal  Government, 
through  its  Executive  Department,  to  protect  the 
judges  of  the  United  States  courts  from  the  revengeful 
and  murderous  assaults  of  defeated  litigants,  without 
subjecting  its  appointed  agents  to  malicious  prosecu- 
tions for  their  fidelity  to  duty,  by  petty  State  officials, 
in  league  with  the  assailants. 

The  dignity  and  the  courage  of  Justice  Field,  who 
made  tlie  stand  against  brute  force,  and  who,  refusing 
either  to  avoid  a  great  persoual  danger  or  to  carry  a 
weapon  for  his  dofeiivse,  trusted  his  life  to  that  great 
power  wliicli  the  Constitution  has  placed  behind  the 
judicial  department  for  its  support,  was  above  all 
praise. 
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The  admirable  conduct  of  the  faithful  deputy  mar- 
shal, Neagle,  in  whose  small  frame  the  power  of  a  na- 
tion dwelt  at  the  moment  when,  like  a  modern  David, 
he  slew  a  new  Goliath,  illustrated  what  one  frail  mortal 
can  do,  who  scorns  danger  when  it  crosses  the  path  of 
duty. 

The  prompt  action  of  the  Executive  Department, 
through  its  Attorney-General,  in  directing  the  marshal 
to  afford  all  necessary  protection  against  threatened 
danger,  undoubtedly  saved  a  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  from  assassination,  and  the  Government  from 
the  disgrace  of  having  pusillanimously  looked  on  while 
the  deed  w\as  done. 

The  skill  and  learning  of  the  lawyers  who  presented 
the  case  of  beagle  in  the  lower  and  in  the  appellate 
courts  reflected  lionor  on  the  legal  profession. 

The  exhaustive  and  convincing  opinion  of  Circuit 
Judge  Sawyer,  when  ordering  the  release  of  Neagle, 
seemed  to  have  made  further  argument  unnecessary. 

The  grand  opinion  of  Justice  Miller,  in  announcing 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  affirming  the  order 
of  the  Circuit  Court,  was  the  fitting  climax  of  all.  Its 
statement  of  the  facts  is  the  most  graphic  and  vivid  of 
the  many  that  have  been  written.  Its  vindication  of 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
exist,  and  to  preserve  itself  alive  in  all  its  powers,  and 
on  every  foot  of  its  territory,  without  leave  of,  or  hin- 
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drance  by,  any  other  authority,  makes  it  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all  the  utterances  of  that  great  tribunal. 

Its  power  is  made  the  more  apparent  by  the  dissent, 
which  rests  rather  upon  the  assertion  that  Congress 
had  not  legislated  in  exact  terms  for  the  case  under 
consideration,  than  upon  any  denial  of  the  power  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  protect  its  courts  from 
violence.  The  plausibility  of  this  ground  is  dissipated 
by  the  citations  in  the  majority  opinion  of  the  Cali- 
fornia statute  concerning  sheriffs,  and  of  the  federal 
statute  concerning  marshals,  by  which  the  latter  are  in- 
vested with  all  the  powers  of  the  sheriffs  in  the  States 
wherein  they  reside,  thus  showing  clearly  that  marshals 
possess  the  authority  to  protect  officers  of  the  United 
States  which  sheriffs  possess  to  protect  officers  of  the 
State  against  criminal  assaults  of  every  kind  and  de- 
gree. 

During  the  argument  in  the  Neagle  case,  as  well  as 
in  the  public  discussions  of  the  subject,  much  stress 
was  laid  by  the  friends  of  Terry  upon  the  power  and 
duty  of  the  State  to  afford  full  protection  to  all  persons 
within  its  borders,  including  the  judges  of  the  courts 
of  the  United  States.  They  could  not  see  why  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Attorney -General  of  the  United 
States  to  extend  the  arm  of  the  Federal  Government. 
They  held  that  the  police  powers  of  the  State  were 
sufficient  for  all  purposes,  and  that  they  were  the  sole 
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lawful  refuge  for  all  whose  lives  were  in  danger.  But 
they  did  not  explain  why  it  was  that  the  State  never 
did  afford  protection  to  Judges  Field  and  Sawyer, 
threatened  as  they  notoriously  were  by  two  desperate 
persons. 

The  laws  of  the  State  made  it  the  duty  of  every 
sheriff  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  State,  but  the 
Terrys  were  permitted,  undisturbed  and  unchecked, 
to  proclaim  their  intention  to  break  the  peace.  If 
they  had  announced  their  intention,  for  nearly  a 
year,  to  assassinate  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State,  would  they  have  been  permitted  to  take 
their  lives,  before  being  made  to  feel  the  power  of  the 
State  ?  Would  an  organized  banditti  be  permitted  to 
unseat  State  judges  by  violence,  and  only  feel  the 
strong  halter  of  the  law  after  they  had  accomplished 
their  purpose  ?  Can  no  preventive  measures  be  taken 
under  the  police  powers  of  the  State,  when  ruflSans  give 
notice  that  they  are  about  to  obstruct  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  by  the  murder  of  high  judicial  officers  ? 
It  was  not  so  much  to  insure  the  punishment  of  Terry 
and  his  wife  if  they  should  murder  Justice  Field,  as  to 
prevent  the  murder,  that  the  executive  branch  of  the 
United  States  Government  surrounded  him  with  the 
necessary  safeguards.  How  can  justice  be  administered 
under  the  federal  statutes  if  the  federal  judges  must 
fight  their  way,  while  going  from  district  to  district,  to 
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overcome  armed  and  vindictive  litigants  who  differ 
with  them  concerning  the  judgments  they  have 
rendered  ? 

But  it  was  said  Judge  Terry  conld  have  been  held 
to  bail  to  keep  the  peace.  The  highest  bail  that  can 
be  required  in  such  cases  under  the  law  of  the  State  is 
five  thousand  dollars. 

What  restraint  would  that  have  been  upon  Terry, 
who  was  so  filled  with  malice  and  so  reckless  of  con- 
sequences that  he  finally  braved  the  gallows  by  at- 
tempting the  murder  of  the  object  of  his  hate  ?  But 
even  this  weak  protection  never  was  afforded.  Shall 
it  be  said  that  Justice  Field  ought  to  have  gone  to  the 
nearest  justice  of  the  peace  and  obsequiously  begged 
to  have  Terry  placed  under  bonds  ?  But  this  he  could 
not  have  done  until  he  reached  the  State,  and  he  was 
in  peril  from  the  moment  that  he  reached  the  State 
line.  The  dust  had  not  been  brushed  from  his  clothing 
before  some  of  the  papers  which  announced  his  arrival 
eagerly  inquired  what  Terry  would  do  and  when  he 
would  do  it.  Some  of  them  seemed  most  anxious  for 
the  sensation  tluit  a  murder  would  produce. 

The  State  was  active  enough  when  Terry  had  been 
prevented  from  doing  liis  bloody  work  upon  Justice 
Field.  The  constabh^  who  had  been  telegraphed  for 
before  the  train  reached  Lathrop  on  the  fatal  day,  but 
who  could  not  be  found,  and  was  not  at  the  station  to 
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aid  in  preserving  the  peace,  was  quick  enough  to  arrest 
Nengle  without  a  xnarrant^  for  an  act  not  committed  ifi 
his  presence^  and  therefore  known  only  to  him  by  hear- 
say. Against  the  remonstrances  of  a  supreme  justice 
of  the  United  States,  who  had  also  been  chief  justice 
of  California,  and  who  might  have  been  supposed  to 
know  the  laws  as  well  at  least  as  a  constable,  the  pro- 
tection placed  over  him  by  the  Executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  was  unlawfully  taken  from 
him  and  the  protector  incarcerated  in  jail.  The  con- 
stable doubtless  did  only  what  he  was  told  and  what  he 
believed  to  be  his  duty.  Neagle  declined  to  make  any 
issue  with  him  of  a  technical  character  and  went  with 
him  uncomplainingly.  If  Neagle's  pistol  had  missed 
fire,  or  his  aim  had  been  false,  he  might  have  been  ar- 
rested on  the  spot  for  his  attempt  to  protect  Justice 
Field,  while  Terry  would  have  been  left  free  at  the 
same  time  to  finish  liis  murderous  work  then,  or  to 
have  pursued  Justice  Field  into  the  car  and,  free  from 
all  interference  by  Neagle,  have  despatched  him  there. 
The  State  oflScials  were  all  activity  to  protect  the 
would-be  murderer,  but  seemed  never  to  have  been 
ruffled  in  the  least  degree  over  the  probable  assassina- 
tion of  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  Terrys  were  never  thought  to  be  in  any 
danger.  The  general  belief  was  that  Judges  Field  and 
Sawyer  were  in  great  danger  from  them. 
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The  death  of  Terry  displeased  three  classes  :  iSrst, 
all  who  were  willing  to  see  Justice  Field  murdered ; 
second,  all  who  naturally  sympathize  with  the  tiger  in 
his  hunt  for  prey,  and  who  thought  it-  a  pity  that  so 
good  a  tighter  as  Terry  should  lose  his  life  in  seeking 
that  of  another  ;  and,  third,  all  who  preferred  to  see 
Sarah  Althea  enjoy  the  property  of  the  Sharon  estate 
in  place  of  its  lawful  heirs. 

It  is  plain  from  the  foregoing  review  that  the  State 
authorities  of  California  presented  no  obstruction  to 
Terry  and  his  wife  as  they  moved  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  deadly  purpose  against  Justice 
Field.  It  was  the  Executive  arm  of  the  nation  oper- 
ating through  the  deputy  United  States  marshal,  under 
orders  from  the  Depai-tment  of  Justice,  that  prevented 
the  assassination  of  Justice  Field  bv  David  S.  Terrv. 


It  only  remains  to  state  the  result  of  the  second  trial 
of  the  casi^  between  Sarah  Althea  Hill,  now  Mrs.  Terry, 
and  the  executor  of  William  Sharon  before  the  Supe- 
rior Court  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  It  will  be  re- 
membered  that  on  the  first  trial  in  that  court,  presided 
over  by  Judge  Sullivan,  a  judgment  was  entered  de- 
claring that  Miss  Hill  and  William  Sharon  had  inter- 
married on  the  25th  of  August,  1880,  and  had  at  the 
time  executed  a  written  contract  of  marriage  under  the 
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laws  of  California,  and  had  assumed  marital  relations 
and  subsequently  lived  together  as  husband  and  wife. 
From  the  judgment  rendered  an  appeal  was  taken  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  A  motion  was  also 
made  for  a  new  trial  in  that  case,  and  from  the  order 
denying  the  new  trial  an  appeal  was  also  taken  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  decision  on  the  appeal  from  the 
judgment  resulted  in  its  affirmance.  The  result  of  the 
appeal  fi*oni  the  order  denying  a  new  trial  was  its  re- 
versal, with  a  direction  for  a  new  trial.  The  effect  of  that 
reversal  was  to  open  the  whole  case.  In  the  meantime 
William  Sharon  had  died  and  Miss  Hill  had  married 
David  S.  Terry.  The  executor  of  William  Sharon, 
Frederick  W.  Sharon,  appeared  as  his  representative 
in  the  suit,  and  filed  a  supplemental  answer.  The  case 
was  tried  in  the  Superior  Court,  before  Judge  Shafter, 
in  July,  1890,  and  on  the  4th  of  August  following  the 
Judge  tiled  his  findings  and  conclusions  of  law,  which 
were,  briefly,  as  follows  : 

That  the  plaintiff  and  William  Sharon,  deceased,  did 
not,  on  the  25th  of  August,  1880,  or  at  any  other  time, 
consent  to  intermarry  or  become,  by  mutual  agreement 
or  otherwise,  husband  and  wife ;  nor  did  they,  there- 
after, or  at  any  time,  live  or  cohabit  together  as  hus- 
band and  wife,  or  mutually  or  otherwise  assume  marital 
duties,  rights,  or  obligations  ;  that  they  did  not,  on  that 
(lay  or  at  any  other  time,  in  the  city  and  county  of  San 


Francisco,  or  elsewhere,  jointly  or  otherwise,  make  or 
sign  a  declaration  of  marriage  in  writing  or  otherwise  ; 
and  tlijit  the  declaration  of  marriage  mentioned  in  the 
complaint  was  false,  counterfeited,  fabricated,  forged, 
and  fraudulent,  and,  therefore,  null  and  void.  The 
conclusion  of  the  court  was  that  the  plaintiff  and  Wil- 
liam Sharon  were  not,  on  August  25,  1880,  and  never 
had  been  husband  and  wife,  and  that  the  plaintiff  bad 
no  right  or  chiim,  legal  or  eiiuitable,  to  any  property  or 
share  in  any  property,  real  or  personal,  of  which  Wil- 
liam Sharon  was  the  owner  or  in  possession,  or  which 
was  then  or  might  thereafter  be  held  by  the  executor 
of  his  last  will  and  testament  the  defendant,  Frederick 
W.  Sharon.  Accordingly,  judgment  was  entered  for  the 
defendant.  An  appeal  was  taken  from  that  judgment 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  California,  and  on  the  5th  of 
August,  1892,  Sarah  Althea  Terry  having  become  in- 
sane ponding  the  appeal,  and  P.  P.  Ashe,  Esii.,  having 
been  appointed  and  qualilied  as  the  general  guardian 
of  her  person  and  estate,  it  was  ordered  that  he  be  sub- 
stituted in  the  case,  and  that  she  subsequently  ap]>ear 
by  him  as  lier  guardian.  In  October  following,  the 
appeal  was  dismissed. 

Thus  ended  the  legal  controversy  initiated  by  this 
adventuress  to  obtain  a  pairt  of  the  estate  of  the  de- 
ceased millionaire. 


B 


CONCLUSION. 


Ar  seen  by  remarks  on  page  256  above,  tbe  opiuions 
of  Ml-.  Justice  Field,  from  wbich  quotations  are  given, 
or  to  which  reference  is  made,  constitute  a  small  part 
of  his  labors  on  the  bench.  His  judicial  career  covers 
many  years  of  service,  in  which  he  has  been  called  upon 
to  express  his  views  on  an  infinite  variety  of  subjects. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  California  for  five  years  and  seven  months,  a  part 
of  which  time  he  was  its  Chief  Justice,  and  he  has  been 
on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
since  May  20,  1863,  now  (October  20,  1895)  thirty-two 
years  and  five  months,  making  in  all  a  judicial  service,  in- 
cluding both  courts,  of  thirty-eight  years.  If  he  remains 
on  the  supreme  bench  of  the  United  States  two  years 
and  one  month  longer,  he  will  have  reached  a  period  of 
service  of  thirty-four  years  and  six  months  on  that  bench, 
greater  than  thnt  of  any  judge  of  that  court  during  the 
period  of  its  existence.  Marshall  had  a  service  there  of 
thirty-four  years  and  five  months ;  Justice  Story,  a  service 
of  thirty-three  years  and  five  months,  and  Justice  Mc- 
Lean, a  service  of  tliirty-two  years  and  twenty-nine 
days.  Considering  his  excellent  health  and  habits,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  Justice  Field  will  equal 
if  not  exceed  the  longest  in  service. 


His  opiuions  relate  to  Riibjects  of  great  interest  to  the 
Government  and  its  administration ;  to  its  commerce, 
products,  and  welfare  generally.  Many  of  them  have 
been  published,  and  are  bound  in  six  octavo  volumes. 
The  opinions  which  are  not  thus  bound  can  only  be  found 
in  the  reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California  and  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Of  those  ren- 
dered during  and  after  October  term  1887,  reference  is 
made  to  the  following  as  the  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive, viz : 

Powell  i\  Pennsylvania,  rendered  April  9,  1888,  and 
reported  in  127  U.  S.  678,  where  it  is  decided  that  the 
State  cannot  lawfully  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  an  article  of  food,  in  itself  healthy  and  nutritious  ;  and 
that  the  right  to  take  all  measures  for  the  support  of  life, 
which  are  innocent  in  themselves  and  do  not  impair  the 
equal  rights  of  others,  is  an  element  of  that  freedom 
which  every  American  citizen  claims  as  his  birthright ; 
Mahon  i\  Justice,  rendered  May  14,  1888,  and  reported 
in  127  U.  S.  700,  where  it  is  decided  that  there  is  no 
comity  between  the  States  by  which  a  person  held  upon 
an  indictment  for  a  criminal  offence  in  one  State  can  be 
turned  over  for  trial  to  the  authorities  of  another  State ; 
Indiana  v,  Kentucky,  rendered  May  19,  1890,  and  re- 
ported in  136  U.  S.  479,  where  it  is  decided  that  the  do- 
minion and  jurisdiction  of  a  State  bounded  by  a  river 
continue  as  they  existed  at  the  time  when  it  was  admitted 
into  the  Union,  unaffected  by  the  action  of  the  forces  of 
nature  upon  the  course  of  the  river  ;  In  re  Boss,  rendered 
May  25,  1891,  and  reported  in  140  U.  S.  453,  where  it  is 
decided  that  American  Consular  Courts  have  the  power 
to  try  and  sentence  American  citizens  charged  with  mur- 
der committed  on  board  of  an  American  ship  in  a  foreign 
port  where  such  consular  tribunal  is  held ;  Boyd  v,  Ne- 
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braska,  rendered  February  1,  1892,  and  reported  in  143 
U.  8.  135,  where  it  is  held  by  Justice  Field,  in  a  dissent- 
ing opinion,  that  the  courts  of  the  United  States  have  no 
jurisdiction  to  determine  a  disputed  question  as  to  the 
governorship  of  a  State ;  O'Neil  v.  Vermont,  rendered  April 
4,  1892,  and  reported  in  144  U.  S.  323,  where  it  is  held 
by  Mr.  Justice  Field,  in  a  dissenting  opinion,  that  the 
tribunal  of  one  State  has  no  jurisdiction  to  punish  as  an 
offence  the  removal  of  an  article  of  lawful  merchandise  to 
within  its  borders  from  another  State ;  Barden  v.  North- 
ern Pacific  R.R.  Co.,  rendered  May  26, 1894,  and  repoi-ted 
in  154  U.  S.  288,  where  the  reservation  to  the  United 
States  of  the  precious  metals  in  grants  of  public  land 
made  by  the  United  States  to  railroad  companies  for  the 
construction  of  their  roads  is  established  ;  The  Lake  Front 
Case  of  Chicago,  rendered  December  5,  1892,  and  re- 
ported in  146  U.  S.  387,  where  it  is  decided  that  the  doc- 
trine as  to  the  dominion  and  sovereignty  over  and  owner- 
ship of  lands  under  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Great 
Lakes  applies,  which  obtains  at  the  common  law  as  to  the 
dominion  and  sovereignty  over  and  ownership  of  lands 
umler  tide  waters  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  and  the  lands 
are  held  by  the  same  right  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other, 
and  subject  to  the  same  trusts  and  limitations ;  Iowa  v. 
Illinois,  rendered  January  3,  1893,  and  reported  in  147 
U.  S.  1,  where  it  is  held  that  the  true  boundary  line  of 
navigable  waters  separating  two  States  is  the  middle  of 
the  main  channel  of  the  dividing  stream  ;  Virginia  v,  Ten- 
nessee, rendered  April  3,  1893,  and  reported  in  148  U.  S. 
503,  where  the  boundary  between  those  States,  as  estab- 
lished  by  compact  between  them  made  in  1803,  is  re- 
affirmed ;  The  Chinese  Deportation  Cases,  rendered  May 
15,  1893,  and  reported  in  149  U.  S.  698,  in  which  it  is 
held  by  Justice  Field,  in  a  dissenting  opinion,  that  bru- 


talitj,  inhumanity,  and  cmeltj  cannot  be  made  an  ele- 
ment in  any  procedure  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  a  Chinese  subject,  lawfully 
settled  in  this  country,  cannot  be  forcibly  deported  from 
it  except  upon  a  conviction  of  a  public  offence  providing 
for  such  deportation ;  United  States  v.  Bodgers,  rendered 
November  20,  1893,  and  reported  in  150  U.  8.  249,  where 
the  term  **  high  seas  "  is  held  to  be  applicable  to  the  open 
and  unenclosed  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes ;  Wharton  v. 
Wise,  rendered  April  23,  1894,  and  reported  in  153  U.  S. 
155,  where  the  right  to  control  the  taking  and  removal  of 
oysters  from  the  beds  of  certain  dividing  streams  between 
Maryland  and  Virginia  is  considered,  and  the  right  of 
Virginia  sustained ;  and  The  Income  Tax  Cases,  rendered 
April  8,  1895,  and  reported  in  157  U.  8.  429,  and  on  re- 
hearing in  158  U.  S.  601,  where  the  tax  laid  by  the  act 
of  Congress  of  August,  1894,  is  held  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. 

October  20,  1895. 


^- 


The  borrower  musi  return  ihis  item  on  or  before 
the  last  date  stamped  below.  If  another  user 
places  a  recall  for  this  item,  the  borrower  will 
be  notified  of  the  need  for  an  earlier  return. 

Non-receipt  of  overdue  notices  does  not  exempt 
the  borrower  from  overdue  fines. 
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